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SIR, 

These  notions  concerning  coinage  havings  for  the 
main,  as  you  know^  been  put  into  writings  /ibove 
twelve  months  since  ;  as  those  other^  concerning  inte* 
rest,  a  great  deal  above  so  many  years :  I  put  them  now 
again  into  your  hands,  with  a  liberty  (since  you  will 
have  it  so)  to  communicate  them  farther ^  as  you  please. 
If,  upon  a  review,  you  continue  your  favauraSle  opi- 
nion of  them,  and  nothing  less  than  publishing  will 
satisfy  you,  I  must  desire  you  to  remember^  that  you 
must  be  answerable  to  the  world  for  the  style^  which  is 
^uch  as  a  man  writes  carelessly  to  his  friend,  when  he 
seeks  truth,  not  ornament ;  and  studies  only  to  be  in  \ 

the  right,  and  to  be  understood,    I  have^  since  you  saw  *  ^ 

them  M^l  ywr^  met  with  some  ncv  objections  in  prints 

B  a 


« 
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which  I  have  endeavoured  to  remove  ;  and  particularly 
I  have  taken  into  consideration  a  printed  sheet,  entitled^ 
*'  Remarks  upon  a  Paper  given  in  to  the  Lords,  &c." 
Because  one  may  naturally  suppose,  that  he,  that  was 
so  much  a  patron  of  that  cause,  would  omit  nothing 
that  could  be  said  in  favour  of  it.  To  this  I  must  here 
add,  that  I  am  just  now  told  from  Holland,  «  That  the 
"  States,  finding  themselves  abused,  by  coining  a  vast 
«  quantity  of  their  base  [shillings]  money,  made  of  their 
"  mn  ducatoons,  and  other  finer  silver,  melted  down, 
have  put  a  stop  to  the  minting  of  any  butane  silver 
coin,  till  they  should  settle  a  mint  upon  a  new  foot" 
I  know  the  sincere  love  and  concern  you  have  for 
your  country  puts  you  constantly  upon  casting  about, 
on  all  hands,  for  any  means  to  serve  it ;  and  will  not 
suffer  you  to  overlook  any  thing  you  conceive  may  be  of 
any  the  least  use,  though  offered  you  from  the  meanest 
capacities  :you  could  not  else  have  put  me  upon  looking 
out  my  old  papers,  concerning  the  reducing  of  interest 
of  ^percent,  which  have  so  long  lain  by  forsotten. 
Upon  this  new  survey  of  them,  I  find  not  my  thoughts 
now  to  differ  from  those  I  had  near  twenty  years  since  • 
they  have  to  me  still  the  appearance  of  truth  ;  nor 
should  I  otherwise  venture  them  so  much  as  to  your 
sight.  If  my  notions  are  wrong,  my  intention  I  am 
sure  IS  right;  and  whatever  I  have  failed  in,  I  shall 
at  least  let  you  see  with  what  obedience  I  am, 

Sir, 

Nov.  7, 1691.  Your  most  humble  servant. 

sin, 

«  L"''''f»?u  ?"'*  """t"^™  '"  P*y'"&  «'•  receiving  of 
interest,   that  were  I  m  jio  more  danger  to  be  misled 

by  mabihty  and  ignorance,  than  I  am  to  be  biassed  bv 

inta^st  and  inclination,  I  might  hope  to  give  you  a  vei-y 

perfect  and  clear  account  of  the  consequences  of  a  law 

to  r^uce  mterest  to  4  per  cent.     But  since  you  are 

pleased  to  ask  my  opmion,  I  shall  endeavour  fairly  to 

state  thB  matter  of  use,  with  the  best  of  my  skill. 

«  ™w  «?*K    ;•  ^  ^%  ^  considered  is,  «  Whether  the 
pnoe  of  the  hire  of  money  p^o  |^e  regulated  by  law  ?^ 
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And  to  that  I  think,  generally  speaking,  one  may  say, 
it  is  manifest  it  cannot.  For  since  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  laiv  that  shall  hinder  a  man  from  giving  away 
his  money  or  estate  to  whom  he  pleases,  it  will  be  in)- 
possible,  by  any  contrivance  of  law,  to  hinder  men, 
skilled  in  the  power  they  have  over  their  own  goods, 
and  the  ways  of  conveying  them  to  others,  to  purchase 
money  to  be  lent  them,  at  what  rate  soever  their  occa- 
sions shall  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  it ;  for 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  no  man  borrows  money, 
or  pays  use,  out  of  mere  pleasure:  it  is  the  want  of 
money  drives  men  to  that  trouble  and  charge  of  bor- 
rowing ;  and  proportionably  to  this  want,  so  will  every 
one  have  it,  whatever  price  it  cost  him.  Wherein  the 
skilful,  I  say,  will  always  so  manage  it,  as  to  avoid  the 
prohibition  of  your  law,  and  keep  out  of  its  penalty, 
do  what  you  can.  What  then  will  be  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  such  a  law  ? 

1 .  It  will  make  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  and  lending 
much  greater,  whereby  trade  (the  foundation  of  riches) 
will  be  obstructed. 

2.  It  will  be  a  prejudice  to  none,  but  those  who  most 
need  assistance  and  help ;  I  mean  widows  and  orphans, 
and  others  uninstructed  in  the  arts  and  management  of 
more  skilful  men,  whose  estates  lying  in  money,  they 
will  be  sure,  especially  orphans,  to  have  no  more 
profit  of  their  money,  than  what  interest  the  law  barely 
allows. 

3.  It  will  mightily  increase  the  advantage  of  bankers 
and  scriveners,  and  other  such  expert  brokers,  who, 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  putting  out  money,  according  to 
the  true  and  natural  value,  which  the  present  state  of 
trade,  money,  and  debts,  shall  always  raise  interest  to, 
they  will  infallibly  get  what  the  true  value  of  interest 
shall  be  above  the  legal ;  for  men,  finding  the  conve- 
nience of  lodging  their  money  in  hands  where  they 
can  be  sure  of  it,  at  short  warning,  the  ignorant  and 
lazy  will  be  forwardest  to  put  it  into  these  men's  hands, 
who  are  known  willingly  to  receive  it,  and  where  they 
can  readily  have  the  whole,  or  part,  upon  any  sudden 
occasion^  that  ipay  call  for  it. 


v> 
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4.  I  fear  I  ma  J  reckon  it  as  one  of  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  such  a  law,  that  it  is  likely  to  cause  great 
perjury  in  the  nation ;  a  crime,  than  which  nothing  is 
ittdre  careflilly  to  be  prevented  by  law-makers,  not  only 
by  penalties,  that  shall  attend  apparent  and  proved 
perjury,  but  by  avoiding  and  lessening,  as  much  as 
mAy  be,  the  temptations  to  it;  for  where  those  are 
strong,  (as  they  are,  where  men  shall  swear  for  their 
own  advantage)  there  the  fear  of  penalties  to  follow 
will  have  little  restraint,  especially  if  the  crime  be  hard 
to  be  proved:  all  which,  I  suppose,  will  happen  in 
this  case,  where  ways  will  be  found  out  to  receive  mo- 
ney upon  other  pretences  than  for  use,  to  evade  the  rule 
and  rigour  of  the  law  :  and  there  will  be  secret  trusts 
land  collusions  amongst  men,  that  though  they  may  be 
suspected,  can  never  be  proved,  without  their  own  con- 
fession. I  have  heard  very  sober  and  observing  per- 
sons complain  of  the  danger  men's  lives  and  properties 
are  in,  by  the  frequency  and  fashionableness  of  perjury 
amongst  us.  Faith  and  truth,  especially  in  all  occa- 
sions of  attesting  it,  upon  the  solemn  appeal  to  heaven 
by  an  oath,  is  the  great  bond  of  society.  This  it  be- 
comes the  wisdom  of  magistrates  carefully  to  support, 
and  render  as  sacred  and  awful,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  they  can.  But,  if  ever  frequency  of  oaths 
shall  make  them  be  looked  on  as  formalities  of  law,  or 
the  custom  of  straining  of  truth,  (which  men's  swears 
ing  in  their  own  cases  is  apt  to  lead  them  to)  has  once 
dipped  men  in  perjury,  and  the  guilt,  with  the  tempta- 
tion, has  spread  itself  very  wide,  and  made  it  almost 
ihshionable  in  some  cases,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
/  society  (these  bonds  being  dissolved)  to  subsist.  All 
must  break  in  pieces,  and  run  to  confusion.  That 
swearing  in  their  own  cases  is  apt  by  degrees  to  lead 
men  into  as  little  regard  of  such  oaths,  as  they  have  of 
their  ordinary  talk,  I  think  there  is  reason  to  suspect, 
from  what  has  been  observed,  in  something  of  that 
kindi  Masters  of  ships  are  a  sort  of  men  generally  in^ 
dustrious  and  sober,  and  I  suppose  may  be  thought  for 
their  number  and  rank,  to  be  equally  honest  to  any 
other  sort  of  men ;  and  yet,  by  the  discourse  I  have 
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had  with  merchants  in  other  coutitrieg,  I  find  that  they 
think,  in  those  parts,  they  take  a  great  liberty  in  theitr 
custom-house  oaths,  to  that  degree^  that  I  remember 
I  wag  once  tdd,  in  a  trading  town  beyond  sea,  of  a 
master  of  a  vessel^  there  esteemied  a  sober  and  fair  man^ 
who  yet  could  not  hold  saying,  ^  God  forbid  that  a 
^'  eustom^-hduse  oath  should  be  a  sin/'  I  say  not  this 
to  mak^  any  reflection  upon  a  sort  of  men  that  I  think 
as  uncorrupt  as  any  other,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  oughfc 
in  England  to  be  cherished  and  esteemed  as  the  most 
industrious  and  most  beneficial  of  any  of  its  subjects : 
but  I  could  not  forbear  to  give  this  here  as  an  inirtance 
how  dangerous  a  temptation  it  is  to  bring  men  mi*^ 
tomarily  to  swear,  where  they  ftiay  have  any  concern- 
ment of  their  owil.  And  it  will  always  be  worthy  the 
care  and  consideration  of  law^makers  to  keep  np  the 
opinion  of  an  Oath  high  and  sacred,  as  it  ought  td  be^ 
in  the  Mirids  of  the  people :  Which  can  nerer  be  done^ 
where  frequency  df  oaths,  biassed  by  interest^  has  ei^ta- 
blished  a  neglect  of  them ;  and  fashion  (Which  it  sel*' 
dom  fails  to  do)  had  given  countenance  to  what  profit 
rewards. 

But  that  law  cannot  keep  mm  from  tfitking  more  use 
than  you  set  (the  want  of  money  being  that  aloUe  which 
reguktes  its  price)  will  perhaps  appear^  if  we  consider 
how  hard  it  is  to  set  a  price  Upon  wine>  or  silks,  or 
other  unnecessary  commodities ;  but  how  impossible  it 
is  to  set  a  rate  upon  victuals  iri  a  time  of  famine :  .ibr 
money  bein^  an  universal  commodity,  and  as  necessary 
to  trade  as  food  is  to  life,  every  body  must  have  it^  at 
what  rate  they  can  get  it,  and  unavoidably  pay  dear> 
when  it  is  scarce  \  and  debts,  Uo  less  than  trade^  have 
made  borrowing  in  fashion^  The  bankers  are  a  clear 
instance  Of  this :  for  some  years  since,  the  scarcity  of 
money  having  made  it  in  England  worth  really  more 
than  six  per  cent,  most  of  those  that  had  nc^  the  skill 
to  let  it  for  more  than  six  per  cent,  and  secure  ihem« 
l^lves  irom  the  penalty  of  the  law,  put  it  in  the  banker's 
hands,  where  it  was  ready  at  their  call,  when  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  greater  improvement  i    so  that  the 


^/ 
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rate  you  set,  profits  not  the  lenders ;  and  very  few  of 
the  boiTOwers,  who  are  fain  to  pay  the  price  ^r  mo- 
ney, that  commodity  would  bear,  were  it  left  free ;  and 
the  gain  is  only  to  the  banker  :  and  should  you  lessen 
the  use  to  four  per  cent,  the  merchant  or  tradesman 
that  borrows  would  not  have  it  one  jot  cheaper  than  he 
has  now ;  but  probably  these  two  ill  effects  would  fol- 

i  low:  first,  that  he  would  pay  dearer;  and,  secondly, 
that  there  would  be  less  money  left  in  the  country  to 

Adrive  the  trade :  for  the  bankers,  paying  at  most  but 
four  per  cent,  and  receiving  from  six  to  ten  per  cent, 
{or  more,  at  that  low  rate  could  be  content  to  have  more 
fcnoney  lie  dead  by  them,  than  now,  when  it  is  higher  : 
by  which  means  there  would  be  less  money  stirring  in 
trade,  and  a  greater  scarcity,  which  would  raise  it  upon 
the  borrower  by  this  monopoly;  and  what  a  part  of 
our  treasure  their  skill  and  management,  joined  with 
others'  laziness,  or  want  of  skill,  is  apt  to  draw  into 
their  hands,  is  to  be  known  by  those  vast  sums  of  mo- 

^  ney  they  were  found  to  owe  at  shutting  up  of  the  Ex- 
chequer :  and  though  it  be  very  true,  yet  it  is  almost 
beyond  belief,  that  one  private  goldsmith  of  London 
should  have  credit,  upon  his  single  security,  (being 
usually  nothing  but  a  note,  under  one  of  his  servants 
hands)  for  above  eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds  at 
once.  The  same  reasons,  I  suppose,  will  still  keep  on 
the  same  trade ;  and  when  you  have  taken  it  down  by 
law  to  that  rate,  nobody  will  think  of  having  more  than 
four  per  cent,  of  the  banker ;  though  those  who  have 
need  of  money,  to  employ  it  in  trade,  will  not  then, 
any  more  than  now,  get  it  under  five  or  six,  or,  as  some 
pay,  seven  or  eight.  And  if  they  had  then,  when  the 
law  permitted  men  to  make  more  profit  of  their  money, 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cash  of  the  nation  in  their 
hands,  who  can  think  but  that,  by  this  law,  it  should 
be  more  driven  into  Lombard-street  now  ?  there  being 
many  now,  who  lend  them  at  four  or  five  per  cent,  who 
would  not  lend  to  others  at  six.  It  would  therefore, 
perhaps,  bring  down  the  rate  of  money  to  the  bor- 
rower, and  certainly  distribute  it  better  to  the  advan- 
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tage  of  trade  in  the  country,  if  the  legal  use  were  kept  , 
pretty  near  to  the  natural ;  (by  natural  use,  I  mean  that  i 
.  ^rate  of  money  which  the  present  scarcity  of  it  makes 
'  it  naturally  at,  upon  an  equal  distribution  of  it)  for 
then  meui  being  licensed  by  the  law  to  take  near  the 
full  natural  use^  will  not  be  forward  to  carry  it  to  Lon-V 
don,  to  put  it  into  the  banker*s  hands;  but  will  lend 
it  to  their  neighbours  in  the  country,  where  it  is  con- 
venient for  trade  it  should  be.  But,  if  you  lessen  the 
rate  of  use,  the  lender,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  up 
the  rate  of  money,  will  rather  lend  it  to  the  banker, 
at  the  legal  interest,  than  to  the  tradesman,  or  gentleman, 
who,  when .  the  law  is  ^broken,  shall  be  sure  to  pay 
the  full  natural  intei^est,  or  more ;  because  of  the  en- 
grossing by, the  banker,  as  well  as  the  risque  in  trans- 
gressing the  law  r  whereas,  were  the  natural  use,  sup- 
pose seven  per  cent,  and  the  legal  six ;  first  the  owner 
would  not  venture  the  penalty  of  the  law,  for  the  gain- 
ing one  in  seven,  that  being  the  utmost  his  money  would 
yield :  nor  would  the  banker  venture  to  borrow,  where 
his  gains  would  be  but  one  per  cent.  «nor  the  moneyed 
man  lend  him,  what  he  could  make  better  profit  of  le- 
gally at  home.  All  the  danger  lies  in  this ;  that  your 
trade  should  suffer,  if  your  being  behind-hand  has  made 
the  natural  use  so  high  that  your  tradesman  cannot  live 
upon  his  labour,  but  that  your  rich  neighbours  will  so 
undersell  you,  that  the  return  you  make  will  not  amount 
to  pay  the  use,  and  afford  a  livelihood.  There  is  no  way 
to  recover  from  this,  but  by  a  general  frugality  and  in- 
dustry ;  or  by  being  masters  of  the  trade  of  some  com- 
^  modity,  which  the  world  must  have  from  you  at  your 
rate,  because  it  cannot  be  otherwise  supplied. 

Now,  I  think,  the  natural  interest  of  money  is  raised 
two  ways :  first.  When  the  money  of  a  country  is  but 
little,  in  proportion  to  the  debts  of  the  inhabitants,  one 
amongst  another.  For,  suppose  ten  thousand  pounds 
were  sufficient  to  manage  the  trade  of  Bermudas,  and 
that  the  ten  first  planters  carried  over  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  which  they  lent  to  the  several  tradesmen  and 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  living  above  their  gains, 
had  spent  ten  thousand  pounds  of  thb  money,  and  it 
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were  gone  out  of  the  island :  it  is  evident,  that,  should 
all  the  creditors  at  once  call  in  their  money,  there  would 
be  a  great  scarcity  of  money,  when  that,  employed  in 
trade,  must  be  taken  out  of  the  tradesman's  hands  to 
pay  debts ;  or  else  the  debtors  want  money,  and  be  ex- 
posed to  their  creditors,  and  so  interest  will  be  high. 
But  this  seldom  happening,  that  all,  or  the  greatest  part, 
of  the  crditors  d6  at  once  call  for  their  money,  unless  it 
be  in  some  great  and  general  danger,  is  less  and  seldomer 
felt  than  the  following,  unless  where  the  debts  of  the 
people  are  grown  to  a  greater  proportion;  for  that, 
constantly  causing  more  borrowers  than  there  can  be 
lenders,  will  make  money  scarce,  and  consequently  in- 
terest high.  Secondly,  That,  which  constantly  raises 
the  natural  interest  of  money,  is,  when  money  is  little, 

Xfin  proportion  to  the  trade  of  a  country.  For,  in  trade 
every  body  calls  for  money,  according  as  hie  wants  it, 
and  this  disproportion  is  always  felt.  For,  if  English- 
men owed  in  all  but  one  million,  and  there  were  a  mil- 
lion of  money  in  England,  the  money  would  be  well 
enough  proportiofled  to  the  debts :  but  if  two  millions 
were  necessary  to  carry  on  the  trade,  there  would  be  a 
million  wanting,  and  the  price  of  money  would  be 
raised,  as  it  is  of  any  other  commodity  in  a  market, 
where  the  merchandize  will  not  serve  half  the  customers, 
and  there  are  two  buyers  for  one  seller. 
^  It  IS  in  vain,  therefore,  to  go  about  effectually  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  interest  by  a  law ;  and  you  may  as  ra- 
tionally hope  to  set  a  fixed  rate  upon  the  hire  of  houses, 
or  ships,  as  of  money.  He  that  wants  a  vessel,  rather 
than  lose  his  market,  will  not  stick  to  have  it  at  the 
market-rate,  and  find  ways  to  do  it  with  security  to 
the  owner,  though  the  rate  were  limited  by  law :  and 
he  that  wants  money,  rather  than  lose  his  voyage,  or  his 
trade,  will  pay  the  natural  interest  for  it ;  and  submit 
to  such  ways  of  conveyance,  as  sh&U  keep  the  lender 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  law.  So  that  your  act,  at  best, 
will  serve  only  to  increase  the  arts  of  lending,  but  not 
at  all  lessen  the  charge  of  the  borrower ;  he,  it  is  likely^ 
shall,  with  more  trouble,  and  going  farther  about,  pay 
also  the  more  for  his  money :  unless  you  intend  to  break 
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in  only  upon  mortgages  and  contracts  already  made,  and 
(which  is  not  to  be  supposed)  by  a  law,  post  factum^ 
void  bargains  lawfully  made,  and  give  to  Richard  what 
is  Peter's  due,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  one  was 
borrower,  and  the  other  lender. 

But,  supposing  the  law  reached  the  intention  of  the 
promoters  of  it ;  and  that  this  act  be  so  contrived,  that  it 
fixed  the  natural  price  of  money,  and  hindered  its  being, 
by  any  body,  lent  at  a  higher  use  than  four  per  cent, 
which  is  plain  it  cannot :  let  us,  in  the  text  place,  see 
what  will  be  the  consequences  of  it. 

1.  It  will  be  a  loss  to  widows,  orphans^  and  all  those 
who  have  their  estates  in  money,  one«third  of  their  es- ' 
tates ;  which  will  be  a  veiy  hard  caseupoh  a  great  num* 
ber  of  people :  and  it  is  warily  to  be  considered,  by  the 
wisdonl  of  the  nation,  whether  they  will  thus,  at  one 
blow,  fine  and  impoverish  a  great  and  innocent  part  of 
the  people,  who  having  their  estates  id  money,  have  as 
much  right  to  make  as  much  of  the  money  as  it  is 
worth,  (for  more  they  cfennot)  as  the  landlord  has  to 
let  his  land  for  as  much  as  it  will  yield.  To  fine  men 
one-third  of  their  estates,  without  any  crime,  or  offence 
committed,  seems  very  hard. 

2.  As  it  will  be  a  considerable  loss  and  injury  to  the 
moneyed  man,  so  it  will  be  no  advantage  at  all  to  the 
kingdom.  For,  so  trade  be  not  cramped,  and  exporta- 
tion of  our  native  commodities  and  manufactures  not 
hindered,  it  will  be  no  matter  to  the  kingdom,  who 
amongst  ourselves  gets  or  loses :  only  common  charity 
teaches,  that  those  should  be  most  taken  care  of  by  the  ^ 
law,  who  are  least  capable  of  taking  care  for  them- 
selves. 

3.  It  will  be  a  gain  to  the  borrowing  merchant.  For 
if  he  borrow  at  four  per  cent,  and  his  returns  be  twelve 
per  cent,  he  will  have  eight  per  cent,  and  the  lender 
four :  whereas  now  they  divide  the  profit  equally  at  six 
per  cent.  But  this  ngUher  gets,  nor  loses,  to  the  king-  ^ 
dpra^^MLjrairJtrad?!  supposing  the  merchant  and  lender 

to  be  botji  Englishmen:  only  it  will, "a^^  I  have  said, 
transler  a  third  part  of  the  moneyed  man's  estate,  who 
had  nothing  else  to  live  on,  into  the  merchant's  pocket ; 
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and  that  without  any  merit  in  the  one,  or  transgression 
in  the  other.  Private  men's  interests  ought  not  thus 
to  be  neglected,  nor  sacrificed  to  any  thing,  but  the 
y^manifest  advantage  of  the  public.  But,  in  this  case, 
it  will  be  quite  the  contrary.  This  loss  to  tlie  moneyed 
men  will  be  a  prejudice  to  trade ;  since  it  will  discourage 
lending  at  such  a  disproportion  of  profit,  to  risque ;  as  we 
shall  see  more  by  and  by,  when  we  come  to  consider  of 
what  consequence  it  is  to  encourage  lending,  that  so  none 
of  the  money  of  the  nation  may  lie  dead,  and  thereby 
prejudice  trade. 

4.  It  will  hinder  trade.  For,  there  being  a  certain 
proportion  of  money,  necessary  for  driving  such  a  pro- 
portion of  trade,  so  much  money  of  this  as  lies  still, 
lessens  so  much  of  the  trade.  Now  it  cannot  be  rati- 
onally expected,  but  that,  where  the  venture  is  great, 
and  the  gains  small,  (as  it  is  in  lending  in  England, 
upon  low  interest)  many  will  choose  rather  to  hoard  up 
their  money  than  venture  it  abroad,  on  such  terms. 
This  will  be  a  loss  to  the  kingdom,  and  such  a  loss  as, 
here  in  England,  ought  chiefly  to  be  looked  after :  for, 
we  having  no  mines,  nor  any  other  way  of  getting,  or 
keeping  of  riches  amongst  us,  but  by  trade;  so  much 
of  our  trade  as  is  lost,  so  much  of  our  riches  must  ne- 
cessarily go  with  it ;  and  the  over- balancing  of  trade, 
between  us  and  our  neighbours,  must  inevitably  carry 
away  our  money,  and  quickly  leave  us  poor  and  ex- 
posed. Gold  and  silver,  though  they  serve  for  few,  yet 
y  si  they  command  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  therefore 
in  a  plenty  of  them  consist  riches. 

Every  one  knows  that  mines  alone  furnish  these ;  but 
withal  it  is  observable,  that  most  countries,  stored  with 
them  by  nature,  are  poor ;  the  digging  and  refining  of 
^  these  metals  taking  up  the  labour,  and  wasting  the  num- 
ber of  the  people.  For  which  reason  the  wise  policy  of 
the  Chinese  will  not  suffer  the  mines,  they  have,  to  be 
wrought.  Nor  indeed,  things  rightly  considered,  do 
gold  and  silver,  drawn  out  of  the  mine,  equally  enrich, 
with  what  is  got  by  trade.  He  that  would  make  the 
lighter  scale  preponderate  to  the  opposite,  will  not  so 
soon  do  it,  by  adding  increase  of  new  weight  to  the 
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emptier,  as  if  he  took  out  of  the  heavier  what  he  adds 
to  the  lighter,  for  then  half  so  much  will  do  it.  Riches 
do  not  consist  in  having  more  gold  and  silver,  but  in  ^ 
having  more  in  proportion  than  the  rest  of  the  world;^ 
or  than  our  neighbours,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  pro- 
cure to  ourselves  a  greater  plenty  of  the  conveniencies 
of  life,  than  comes  within  the  reach  of  neighbouring 
kingdoms  and  states,  who,  sharing  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  world  in  a  less  proportion,  want  the  means  of 
plenty  and  power,  and  so  are  poorer.  Nor  would  they 
be  one  jot  the  richer,  if,  by  the  discovery  of  new  mines, 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  becoming 
twice  as  much  as  it  is,  their  shares  of  them  should  be 
doubled.  By  gold  and  silver  in  the  world,  I  must  be 
understood  to  mean,  not  what  lies  hid  in  the  earth,  but 
what  is  already  out  of  the  mine,  in  the  hands  and  pos- 
sessions of  men.  This,  if  well  considered,  would  be 
no  small  encouragement  to  trade,  which  is  a  surer  and 
shorter  way  to  riches,  than  any  other,  where  it  is  ma- 
naged with  skill  and  industry. 

In  a  country  not  furnished  with  mines,  there  are  but 
two  ways   of  growing  rich,    either  conquest  or  com- 
merce.    By  the  first  the   Romans   made  themselves 
masters  of  the  riches  of  the  world ;  but  I  think  that,  in 
our  present  circumstances,   nobody  is  vain  enough  to 
entertain  a  thought  of  our  reaping  Jthe  profits  of  the 
world  with  our  swords,  and  making  the  spoil  and  tribute 
of  vanquished  nations  the  fund  for  the  supply  of  the 
charges  of  the  government,  with  an  overplus  for  the 
wants,  and  equally-craving  luxury,  and  fashionable  va- 
nity of  the  people. 
j^     Commerce,  therefore,  is  the  only  way  left  to  us,  either  '   ^ 
for  riches,  or  subsistence:  for  this  the  advantages  of 
our  situation,  as  well  as  the  industry  and  inclination  of 
our  people,  bold  and  skilful  at  sea,  do  naturally  fit  us : 
by  this  the  nation  of  England  has  been  hitherto  supported, 
and  trade  left  almost  to  itself,  and  assisted  only  by  the 
natural   advantages   above-mentioned,    brought,  us   in 
plenty  of  riches,  and  always  set  this  kingdom  in  a  rank 
equal,   if  not  superior  to  any  of  its  neighbours;  and 
wouldi  po  doubt,  without  any  difficulty,  have  continued 
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it  so,  if  the  more  enlarged  and  better-understood  interest 
of  trade,  since  the  improvement  of  navigation,  had  not 
raised  us  many  rivals ;  and  the  amazing  politics  of  some 
late  reigns  let  in  other  competitors  with  us  for  the  sea, 
who  will  be  sure  to  seize  to  themselves  whatever  parts  of 
trade  our  mismanagement,  or  want  of  money,  shall  let  slip 
out  of  our  hands :  and  when  it  is  once  lost,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  hope,  by  a  mis-timed  care,  easily  to  retrieve  it 
again.  For  the  currents  of  trade,  like  those  of  waters, 
make  themselves  channels,  out  of  which  they  are  after- 
wards as  hard  to  be  diverted,  as  rivers  that  have  worn 
themselves  deep  within  their  banks. 

Trade,  then,  is  necessary  to  the  producing  of  riches, 
J  '  and  money  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  trade.  This 
is  principally  to  be  looked  after,  and  taken  care  of. 
For  if  this  be  neglected,  we  shall  in  vain  by  contri- 
vances amongst  ourselves,  and  shuffling  the  little  money 
we  have  from  one  another's  hands,  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent our  wants :  decay  of  trade  will  quickly  waste  all  the 
remainder ;  and  then  the  landed-man,  who  thinks,  per- 
haps, by  the  fall  of  interest  to  raise  the  value  of  his  land, 
will  find  himself  cruelly  mistaken ;  when  the  money 
being  gone,  (as  it  will  be,  if  our  trade  be  not  kept  up)  he 
can  get  neither  farmer  to  rent,  nor  purchaser  to  buy  his 
land.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  hinders  the  lending  of 
money,  injures  trade :  and  so  the  reducing  of  money  to 
four  per  cent,  which  will  discourage  men  from  lending, 
will  be  a  loss  to  the  kingdom  in  stopping  so  much  of  the 
current  money,  which  turns  the  wheels  of  trade.  But 
all  this  upon  a  supposition,  that  the  lender  and  borrower 
are  both  Englishmen. 

If  the  lender  be  a  foreigner,  by  lessening  interest  from 
six  to  four,  you  get  to  the  kingdom  one-third  p^rt  of 
the  interest  we  pay  yeai'ly  to  foreigners,  which  let  any 
one,  if  he  please,  think  considerable ;  but  then,  upon 
lessening  interest  to  four  per  cent,  it  is  likely  one  of 
these  things  will  happen :  that  either  you  fall  the  price 
of  your  native  commodities,  or  lessen  your  trade,  or 
else  prevent  not  the  high  use,  as  you  intended :  for  at 
the  time  of  lessening  your  interest,  you  want  money  for 
your  trad^^  or  jjrou  do  not.    If  jon  do  pot,  there  is  no 
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need  to  prevent  borrowing  at  a  high  rate  of  your  neigh-* 
bours.  For  no  country  borrows  of  its  neighbours,  but 
where  there  is  need  of  money  for  trade :  nobody  will 
borrow  money  of  a  foreigner  to  let  it  lie  still.  And,  if 
you  do  want  money,  necessity  will  still  make  you  bor- 
row where  you  can,  and  at  the  rates  your  necessity,  not 
your  laws,  shall  set :  or  else,  if  there  be  a  scarcity  of 
money,  it  must  hinder  the  merchant's  buying  and  ex* 
portation,  and  the  artizan's  manufacture.  Now  th^ 
kingdom  gets,  or  loses  by  this  (for  no  question  the  mer« 
chant,  by  low  interest,  gets  all  the  while)  only  proper-* 
tionably  (allowing  the  consumption  of  foreign  commo* 
dities  to  be  still  the  same)  as  the  paying  of  use  to  fo- 
reigners carries  away  more,  or  less,  of  our  money,  than 
want  of  money,  and  stopping  our  trade  keeps  us  from 
bringing  in,  by  hindering  our  gains,  which  can  be  only 
estimated  by  those  who  know  how  much  money  we  bor- 
row of  foreigners,  and  at  what  rate ;  and  too,  what 
profit  in  trade  we  make  of  that  money. 

Borrowing  of  foreigners  upon  interest,  it  is  true,  car- 
ries  away  some  of  our  gain :  but  yet,  upon  examination 
it  will  be  found,  that  our  growling  rich  or  poor  depends 
not  at  all  upon  our  borrowing  upon  interest,  or  not ;  but 
only,  which  is  greater  or  less,  our  importation  pr  ex- 
portation of  consumable  commodities.  For^  supposing 
two  millions  of  money  will  drive  the  trade  of  England, 
and  that  we  have  money  enough  of  our  own  to  do  it ; 
if  we  consume  of  our  own  product  and  manufacture, 
and  what  we  purchase  by  it  of  foreign  commodities,  one 
million,  but  of  the  other  million  consume  nothing,  but 
make  a  return  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  we  must  then 
every  year  be  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  richer,  and 
our  stock  be  so  much  increased :  but,  if  we  import 
more  consumable  commodities,  than  we  export,  our 
money  must  go  out  to  pay  for  them,  and  we  grow 
poorer.  Suppose,  therefore,  ill-husbandry  hath  brought 
us  to  one  million  stock,  and  we  borrow  the  other  mil- 
lion (as  we  must,  or  lose  half  our  trade)  at  six  per  cent. 
If  we  consume  one  moiety,  and  make  still  ten  per  cent, 
p^r  ann»  return  of  the  other  miUion,  the  kingdom  getsf 
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forty  thousand  pounds  per  ann.  though  it  pay  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  per  ann.  use.  So  that,  if  the  merchant's 
return  be  more  than  his  use  (which  it  is  certain  it  is, 
or  else  he  will  not  trade),  and  all  that  is  so  traded  for, 
on  borrowed  money,  be  but  the  over-balance  of  our 
exportation  to  our  importation ;  the  kingdom  gets,  by 
this  borrowing,  so  much  as  the  merchant's  gain  is  above  ' 
his  use.  But,  if  we  borrow  only  for  our  own  expences, 
we  gi'ow  doubly  poor,  by  paying  money  for  the  com- 
modity we  consume,  and  use  for  that  money  ;  though 
the  merchant  gets  all  this  while,  by  making  returns 
greater  than  his  use.  And  therefore,  borrowing  of  fo- 
reigners, in  itself,  makes  not  the  kingdom  rich  or  poor ; 
for  it  may  do  either  :  but  spending  more  than  our  fruits, 
or  manufactures,  will  pay  for,  brings  in  poverty,  and 
poverty  borrowing. 

For  money,  as  necessary  to  trade,  may  be  doubly  con- 
sidered. First,  as  in  his  hands  that  pays  the  labourer 
and  landholder,  (for  here  its  motion  terminates,  and 
through  whose  hands  soever  it  passes  between  these,  he 
is  but  a  broker)  and  if  this  man  want  money,  (as  for 
example,  the  clothier)  the  manufacture  is  not  made : 
and  so  the  trade  stops,  and  is  lost.  Or  secondly,  mo- 
ney may  be  considered  as  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer, 
under  which  name  I  here  reckon  the  merchant  who  buys 
the  commodity,  when  made,  to  export;  and,  if  he 
want  money,  the  value  of  the  commodity,  when  made, 
is  lessened,  and  so  the  kingdom  loses  in  the  price.  If, 
therefore,  use  l)e  lessened,  and  you  cannot  tie  foreigners 
to  your  terms,  then  the  ill  effects  fall  only  upon  your 
landholders  and  artizans ;  if  foreigners  can  be  forced, 
by  your  law,  to  lend  you  money,  only  at  your  own  rate, 
or  not  lend  at  all,  is  it  not  more  likely  they  will  rather 
^  take  it  home,  and  think  it  safer  in  their  own  country  at 
four  per  cent,  than  abroad,  in  a  decaying  country  ?  Nor 
can  their  overplus  of  money  bring  them  to  lend  to  you, 
on  your  terms :  for,  when  your  merchants'  want  of  mo- 
ney shall  have  sunk  the  price  of  your  market,  a  Dutch- 
man will  find  it  more  gain  to  buy  your  commodity 
himself,  than  lend  his  money  at  fouy  per  cent,  to  an 
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English  merchant  to  trade  with.  Nor  will  the  act  of 
navigation  hinder  their  coming,  by  making  them  come 
empty,  since  even  already  there  are  those  who  think 
that  many  who  go  for  English  merchants  are  but  Dutch 
fectors,  and  trade  for  others  in  their  own  names.  The 
kingdom,  therefore,  will  lose  by  this  lowering  of  interest, 
if  it  makes  foreigners  withdraw  any  of  their  money,  as 
well  as  if  it  hinders  any  of  your  people  from  lending 
theirs,  where  trade  has  need  of  it. 

In  a  treatise,  writ  on  purpose  for  the  bringing  down 
of  interest,  I  find  this  argument  of  foreigners  calling 
away  their  money  to  the  prejudice  of  our  trade,  thus 
answered :  ^*  That  the  money  of  foreigners  is  not 
brought  into  the  land  by  ready  coin,  or  bullion,  but 
by  goods,  or  bills  of  exchange,  and,  when  it  is  paid, 
must  be  returned  by  goods,  or  bills  of  exchange ;  and 
*^  there  mil  not  be  the  less  money  in  the  land/'  I  could 
not  but  wonder  to  see  a  man,  who  undertook  to  write 
of  money  and  interest,  talk  so  directly  besides  the  mat- 
ter, in  the  business  of  trade.  "  Foreigners'  money,"  he 
says,  *^  is  not  brought  into  the  land  by  ready  coin,  or 
**  bullion,  but  by  goods,  or  bills  of  exchange."  How 
then  do  we  come  by  bullion  or  money  ?  For  gold  grows 
not,  that  I  know,  in  our  country,  and  silver  so  little, 
that  one  hundred  thousandth  part  of  the  silver  we  have 
now  in  England,  was  not  drawn  out  of  any  mines  in 
this  island.  If  he  means  that  the  monied  man  in  Hol- 
land, who  puts  out  his  money  at  interest  here,  did  not 
send  it  over  in  bullion,  or  specie  hither :  that  may  be 
true  or  false;  but  either  way  helps  not  that  author's  pur- 
pose. For,  if  he  paid  his  money  to  a  merchant,  his 
neighbour,  and  took  his  bills  for  it  here  in  England,  he 
did  the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  sent  over  that  money ; 
since  he  does  but  make  that  merchant  leave  in  England 
the  money,  which  he  has  due  to  him  there,  and  other- 
wise would  carry  away.  "  No,"  says  our  author,  ?*  he 
"  cannot  carry  it  away ;  for,"  says  he,  **  when  it  is  paid, 
*'  it  must  be  returned  by  goods,  or  bills  of  exchange.'* 
It  must  not  be  paid  and  exported  in  ready  money ;  so 
says  our  law  indeed, .  but  that  is  a  law  to  hedge  in  the 
cuckoo,  and  serves  to  no  purpose ;  for,  if  we  export 
VOL.  IV.  c 
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tiot  goods  for  whteh  our  merchants  have  money  due  to 
them  in  Holland,  how  can  it  be  paid  by  bills  of  ex«- 
dhange  ?  And  for  goods,  one  hundred  pounds  worth  o£ 
good^  can  no^* where  pay  two  hundred  pounds  in  money. 
This  being  that  which  I  find  many  inen  deceive  them*- 
selves  with^  in  trade,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  make  it 
a  little  plainer. 

Let  us  suppose  England,  peopled  as  it  is  now ;  and 
its  woollen  manufacture  in  the  same  state  and  perfection^ 
that  it  is  at  present ;  and  that  we,  having  no  itionejr  at 
aU^  trade  with  this  our  woollen  manufacture^  fbr  the 
value  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly  to  Spain, 
where  there  actually  is  a  million  in  money  :  farther,  let 
us  suppose  that,  we  bring  back  from  Spain  yearly  in  oil, 
tvine,  and  fruit,  to  the  value  of  ond  hundred  thousitnd 
pounds,  and  continue  to  do  this  ten  years  together :  it 
is  plain  that  we  have  had  for  our  two  millions  value  in 
woollen  manufacture,  carried  thither,  one  million  re* 
turned  in  win^,  oilj  and  fruit :  but  what  is  become  of 
thd other  million?  Will  the  merchants  be  content  to 
lose  it  ?  That  you  tna^^  be  sure  they  would  not,  nor  have 
traded  bn,  if  they  had  not,  every  year,  returns  made, 
answering  their  exportation.  How  then  were  the  re- 
turns mj^eZ.<Irii^ioney  it  is  evident;  for  the  Spaniards 
Jhaving^  in  suchalErade^  no  debts, nor  the  possibility  of 
any  debts  in  England,  cannot  pay  one  farthing  of  that 
Other  million,  by  bills  of  exchange :  and  having  no  - 
conimodities,  that  we  will  take  off,  above  the  value  of 
otie  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  ann.  they  cannot  pay 
lis  in  commodities.  From  whence  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  the  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  ann.  wherein  we 
6Ver*balance  them  in  trade,  must  be  paidus  in  nioQey4l^  H 
and  so,  at  the  ten  years  end,  their  million  of  money, 
(though  their  law  make  it  death  to  export  it)  will  be  all 
brought  into  England ;  as,  in  truth,  by  this  over^balance 
of  trade,  the  greatest  part  of  our  money  hath  been 
brought  into  England,  out  of  Spain. 

Let  Us  suppose  ourselves  now  possessed  of  this  mil- 
lion of  money,  and  exporting  yearly  out  of  England, 
td  the  several  parts  of  the  World,  consumable  common 
dities,  to  the  value  of  a  million,  but  impdrting  yeariy 
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in  commodities,  which  we  consume  amoogst  us,  to  thf 
value  of  eleven  hundred  thousand  pound$.  If  such  ^ 
trade  as  this  be  managed  amongst  us»  and  continue  ten 
yearS)  it  is  evident  that  our  million  of  money  will,  at 
the  end  of  the  ten  years,  be  inevitably  all  gone  from  us 
to  them,  by  the  same  way  that  it  came  to  us ;  that  is, 
by  their  over-balance  of  trade :  for  we,  importing  every 
year  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth  of  commodi- 
ties, more  than  we  export,  and  there  being  no  foreigners 
that  will  give  us  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  every 
year  for  nothing,  it  is  unavoidable  that  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money  must  go  out  every  year^ 
to  pay  for  that  overplus,  which  our  commodities  do  not 
pay  for^  It  is  ridiculous  to  say,  that  bills  of  exchange 
shall  pay  our  debts  abroad :  that  cannot  be,  till  scrips 
of  paper  can  be  made  current  coin.  The  English  mer^ 
chant  who  has  no  money  owing  him  abroad>  cannot 
expect  to  have  his  bills  paid  there ;  bv^  if  he  has  credit 
enough  with  axorrespondent  to  have  his  bills  answered, 
this  pays  none  of  the  debt  of  England,  but  only  changes 
the  creditor :  and  if,  upon  the  general  balance  of  trade, 
English  merchants  owe  to  foreigners  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  or  a  million ;  if  commodities  do  not,  our 
money  must  go  out  to  pay  it,  or  else. our  credit  be  lost, 
and  our  trade  stop,  and  be  lost  too.  ^ 

A  kingdom  grows  lich,  cm^  poor,  just  as  a  farmer  /' 
doth,  and  no  otherwise.  Let  us  suppose  the  whole  isle 
•  of  Portland  one  farm ;  and  that  the  owner,  besides 
what  serves  his  family^  carries  to  market  to  Weymouth 
and  Dorchester,  &;c.  cattle,  cgrn,  butter,  cheese,  wool 
or  cloth,  lead  and  tin,  all  i^ommodities,  produced  and 
wrought  within  his  farm  C/f  Portland,  to  the  value  of  a 
thousand  pounds  yearly  ;  and  for  this  brings  home  in 
salt,  wine,  oil,  spice,  linen,  and  silks,  to  the  value  of 
nine  hundred  pounds,  and  the  remaining  hundred 
pounds  in  money.  It  is  evident  he  grows  every  ,year 
a  hundred  pounds  richer,  and  so  at  the  end  often  years,  < 
will  have  clearly  got  a  thousand  pounds.  If  the  owner 
be  a  better  husband,  and,  contenting  himself  with  his 
native  commodities,  buy  less  wine^  spice^.  and  siJUi,  at 
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market,  and  so  bring  home  five  hundred  pounds  in  mo** 
nej  yearly ;  instead  of  a  thousand  pounds  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  he  will  have  five  thousand  pounds  by  him,  and 
be  so  much  richer     He  dies,  and  his  son  succeeds,  a 
fashionable  young  gentleman,  that  cannot  dine  without 
champagne  and  burgundy,  nor  sleep  but  in  a  damask 
bed  ;  whose  wife  must  spread  a  long  train  of  brocade, 
and  his  children  be  always  in  the  newest  French  cut 
and  stuff;  he,  being  come  to  the  estate,  keeps  on  a 
very  busy  family ;  the  markets  are  weekly  frequented, 
and  the  commodities  of  his  farm  carried  out,  and  sold, 
as  formerly,  but  the  returns  are  made  something  dif^ 
ferent ;  the  fashionable  way  of  eating,  drinking,  fumi* 
ture,  and  clothing,  for  himself  and  family,  requires 
more  sugar  and  spice,  wine  and  fruit,  silk  and  ribbons, 
than  in  his  father's  time ;  so  that  instead  of  nine  hun* 
dred  pounds  per  annum,  he  now  brings  home  of  con- 
sumable commodities  to  the  value  of  eleven  hundred 
pounds  yearly.     What  comes  of  this?     He  lives  in 
splendour,  it  is  true,  but  this  unavoidably  carries  away 
the  money  his  father  got,  and  he  is  every  year  an  hun- 
dred pounds  poorer.     To  his  expences  beyond  his  in- 
come, add  debauchery,  idlenesis,  and  quarrels  amongst 
his  servants,  whereby  his  manufactures  are  disturbed, 
and  his  business  neglected,  and  a  general  disorder  and 
confusion  through  his  whole  family  and  farm.     This 
will  tumble  him  down  the  hill  the  faster,  and  the  stock, 
which  the  industry,  frugality,  and  good  order  of  his 
father  had  laid  up,  will  be  quickly  brought  to  an  end, 
and  he  fast  in  prison.     A  farm  and  a  kingdom  in  this 
respect  differ  no  more,  than   as  greater  or  less.     We 
may  trade,  and  be  busy,  and  grow  poor  by  it,  unless  we 
regulate  our  expences :  if  to  this  we  are  idle,  negligent, 
dishonest,  malicious,  and  disturb  the  sober  and  indus- 
trious in  their  business,  let  it  be  upon  what  pretence  it 
will,  we  shall  ruin  the  faster. 

So  that,  whatever  this  author,  or  any  one  else  may 
say,  money  is  brought  into  England  by  nothing  but 
spending  here  less  of  foreign  commodities,  than  what 
we.  carry  to  market  can  pay  for ;  nor  can  debts,  we  owe 
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to  foreigners,  be  paid  by  bills  of  exchange;  till  our 
commodities  exported,  and  sold  beyond  sea,  have  pro* 
duced  money,  or  debts,  due  there  to  some  of  our  mer- 
chants ;  for  nothing  will  pay  debts  but  money,  or  mo- 
ney's worth,  which  three  or  four  lines  writ  in  paper 
cannot  be.  If  such  bills  have  an  intrinsic  value,  and 
can  serve  instead  of  money,  why  do  we  not  send  them 
to  market,  instead  of  our  cloth,  lead  and  tin,  and  at  an 
easier  rate  purchase  the  commodities  we  want  ?  All  that 
a  bill  of  exchange  can  do,  is  to  direct  to  whom  nion^yi  )f 
due,  or  taken  up  upon  credit,  in  a  foreign  country, 
shall  be  paid ;  and  if  we  trace  it,  we  shall  Ifind,  that 
what  is  owing  already,  became  so  for  commodities,  or 
money  carried  from  hence :  and,  it  it  be  taken  upon 
credit,  it  must  (let  the  debt  be  shifted  from  one  ere 
ditor  to  anothei*,  as  often  as  you  will)  at  last  be  paid  by 
money,  or  goods,  carried  from  hence,  or  else  the  mer 
chant  here  must  turn  bankrupt. 

We  have  seen  how  riches  and  money  are  got,  kept  or 
lost,  in  any  country:  and  that  is,  by  consuming  less 
of  foreign  commodities,  than  what  by  commodities,  or 
labour,  is  paid  for.  This  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things :  but  where  great  armies  and  alliances  are  to  be 
maintained  abroad,  by  supplies  sent  out  of  any  country, 
there  often,  by  a  shorter  and  more  sensible  way,  the 
treasure  is  diminished.  But  this,  since  the  holy  war, 
or  at  least  since  the  improvement  of  navigation  and 
trade,  seldom  happening  to  England,  whose  princes 
have  found  the  enlarging  their  power  by  sea,  and  the 
securing  our  navigation  and  trade,  more  the  interest  of 
this  kingdom  than  wars,  or  conquests,  on  the  continent : 
expences  in  arms  beyond  sea  have  had  little  influence  on 
our  riches  or.  poverty.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  \ 
is,  how  money  is  necessary  to  trade.  -^ 

The  necessity  of  a  certain  proportion  of  money  to 
trade  (I  conceive)  lies  in  this,  that  money,  in  its  cir- 
culation, driving  the  several  wheels  of  trade,  whilst  it 
keeps  in  that  channel  (for  some  of  it  will  unavoidably 
be  drained  into  standing  pools),  is  all  shared  between 
the  landholder,  whose  land  aiFords  the  materials;  the 
laboiirer,^  who  wprks  them ;  the  broker,  i.  e.  the  m^- 
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chant  and  shopkeeper,  who  distributes  them  to  thos^ 
that  want  them  ;  and  the  consumer,  who  spends  them. 
)Now  money  is  necessary  to  all  these  sorts  of  men,  as 
'serving  both  for  counters  and  for  pledges,  and  so  carry* 
ing  with  it  even  reckoning  and  security,  that  he  that 
receives  it  shall  have  the  same  value  for  it  again,  of 
other  things  that  he  wants,  whenever  he  pleases.  .  The 
one  of  these  it  does  by  its  stamp  and  denomination ;  the 
other  by  its  intrinsic  value,  which  is  its  quantity. 

For  mankind,  having  consented  to  put  an  ijnaginai 
valu^upon  gold  and  silver,  by  reason  of  their  duraUe^ 
ness,  scarcity,  and  not  being  very  liaUe  to  be  counter* 
feited,  have  made  them,  by  general  consent,  the  com- 
mon pledges,  whereby  men  are  assured,  in  exchange  for 
them,  to  receive  equally  valuable  things,  to  those  they 
parted  with,  for  any  quantity  of  these  metals ;  by  which 
means  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  intrinsic  value  re- 
garded in  these  metals,  made  the  common  barter,  is  no- 
thing but  the  quantity  which  men  give  or  receive  of 
them  ;  for  they  having,  as  money,  no  other  value,  but 
as  pledges  to  procure  what  one  wants  or  desires,  and 
they  procuring  what  we  want  or  desire,  only  by  their 
quantity,  it  is  evident  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  silver 
and  gold  used,  in  commerce^  is  nothing  but  their  quan- 
tity. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  of  a  proportion  of  money 
to  trade,  depends  on  money,  not  as  counters,  i(x  tiie 
//reckoning  may  be  kept,  or  transferred  by  writing,  but 
on  money  as  a  pledge,  which  writing  cannot  supply  the 
place  of :  since  the  bill,  bond,  or  otnler  note  of  debt>  I 
receive  from  one  man,  will  not  be  accepted  as  security 
by  another,  he  not  knowing  that  the  bill  or  lx)nd  is  true 
or  legal,  or  that  the  man  bound  to  me  is  honest  or  re- 
sponsible, and  so  is  not  valuable  enough  to  become  a 
current  pledge,  nor  can  by  public  authority  be  well 
made  so,  as  in  the  case  of  assigning  of  bills ;  because  a  ^ 
law  cannot  give  to  bills  that  intrinsic  value,  which  the 
universal  consent  of  mankind  has  annexed  to  silver  and 
gold ;  and  hence  foreigners  can  never  be  brought  to 
take  your  bills  or  writings,  for  any  part  of  payment, 
though  perhaps  they  might  pass  as  valuable  considera- 
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tioDs  among  your  own  people,  did  not  this  verj*  much 
hinder  it,  viz.  that  th^  are  liable  to  unavoidable  doabt» 
dispiite,  and  counterfeiting,  and  require  other  proo6  to 
assure  us  that  they  are  true  and  good  security,  than  our 
eyes,  or  a  touchstone.  And,  at  best,  this  course^  if 
practicable,  will  not  hinder  us  from  being  poor ;  but 
may  be  suspected  to  help  to  make  us  so,  by  keeping  us 
from  feeling  our  poverty,  which,  in  distress,  will  be  sure  ' 
to  find  us  with  greater  disadvantage.  Though  it  be  cer«' 
tain  it  is  better,  than  letting  any  part  of  our  trade  fall 
for  want  of  current  pledges  ;  and  better  too  than  bcHr«- 
rowing  money  of  our  neighbours  upon  use,  if  this  way 
of  assigning  bills  can  be  made  so  easy,  safe^  and  univer^ 
sal  at  home,  as  to  hinder  it. 

To  return  to  the  business  in  hand,  and  show  the  ne* 
cessity  of  a  proportion  of  money  to  trade.  Every  man 
must  have  at  least  so  much  money,  or  so  timely  recruitSt 
as  may  in  hand,  or  in  a  short  distance  of  time,  satisfy 
his  creditor  who  snpplies  him  with  the  necessaries  of  li&, 
or  of  his  trade.  For  nobody  has  any  longer  these  ne-: 
cessaFj  supplies,  than  he  has  money,  or  credit,  which  is 
nothing  else  but  an  assurance  of  money,  in  some  short 
time.  So  that  it  is  requisite  to  trade,  that  there  should 
be  so  much  money  as  to  keep  up  the  landholder's,  lar 
bourer's,  and  broker's  credit ;  and  therefore  ready  monqr 
must  be  constantly  exchanged  for  wares  and  labour,  or 
follow  within  a  short  time  after. 

This  shows  the  necessity  of  some  proportion  of  money 
to  trade :  but  what  proportion  that  is,  is  hard  to  deter*      > 
mine ;  becausejtjkpglldsjj^^^  Ny 
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same  shilling  may,  at  one  time,  pay  twenty  men  in 
twenty  days :  at  another,  rest  in  the  same  bapds  one 
hundred  days  together.  This  makes  it  impossible  ex- 
actly to  estimate  the  quantity  of  money  needful  in  trade ; 
but,  to  make  some  probable  guess,  we  are  to  consider 
haw  much  money  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  must  rest 
constantly  in  each  man's  hands>  as  requisite  to  the  car«i- 
rying  on  of  trade. 

First,  therefore,  the  labourers,  living  ^en^oUy  but 
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from  hand  to  mouth;  and,  indeed,  considered  as  la- 
bonrers  in  order  to  trade,  may  weU  enough  carry  cm 
their  part,  if  they  have  but  money  enough  to  buy  vic- 
tuals, clothes,  and  tools :  all  which  may  very  well  be 
provided,  without  any  great  sum  of  money  lying  still 
in  their  hands.  The  labourers,  therefore,  being  usually 
paid  once  a  week,  (if  the  times  of  payment  be  seldomer 
there  must  be  more  money  for  the  carrying  on  this  part 
of  trade)  we  may  suppose  there  is  constantly  amongst 
them,  one  with  another,  or  those  who  are  to  pay  them, 
always  one  week's  wages  in  ready  money ;  for  it  cannot 
be  thought,  that  all  or  most  of  the  labourers  pay  away 
all  their  wages  constantly,  as  soon  as  they  receive  it,  and 
live  upon  trust  till  next  pay-day.  This  the  farmer  and 
tradesman  could  not  well  bear,  were  it  every  labourer's 
case,  and  every  one  to  be  trusted :  and,  therefore,  they 
must  of  necessity  keep  some  money  in  their  hands,  to 
go  to  market  for  victuals,  and  to  other  tradesmen  as  poor 
as  themselves,  for  tools ;  and  lay  up  money  too  to  buy 
clothes,  or  pay  for  those  they  bought  upon  credit ;  which 
money,  thus  necessarily  resting  in  their  hands,  we  can- 
not imagine  to  be,  one  with  another,  much  less  than  a 
week's  wages,  that  must  be  in  their  pockets,  or  ready 
in  the  farmer's  hands ;  for  he,  who  employs  a  labourer 
at  a  shilling  per  day,  and  pays  him  on  Saturday  nights, 
cannot  be  supposed  constantly  to  receive  that  six  shil- 
lings, just  the  same  Saturday :  it  must  ordinarily  be  in 
his  hands  one  time  with  another,  if  not  a  whole  week» 
yet  several  days  before. 

This  was  the  ordinary  course,  whilst  we  had  money 
running  in  the  several  channels  of  commerce  :  but  that 
now  very  much  failing,  and  the  farmer  not  having  mo- 
ney to  pay  the  labourer,  supplies  hini  with  com,  which, 
in  this  great  plenty,  the  labourer  will  have  at  his  own 
rate,  or  else  not  take  it  off  his  hands  for  wages.  And 
as  for  the  workmen,  who  are  employed  in  our  manufac- 
tures, especially  the  woollen  one,  these  the  clothier,  not 
having  ready  money  to  pay,  furnishes  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  so  trucks  commodities  for  work ; 
which,  such  as  they  are,  ^ooc(  pr  b^d,  the  worjcman  must 
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take  at  his  master's  rate,  or  sit  still  and  starve:  whilst 
by  this  meians  this  new  sort  of  engrossers,  or  forestallers, 
having  the  feeding  and  supplpng  this  numerous  body 
of  workmen  out  of  their  warehouses  (for  they  have 
now  magazines  of  all  sorts  of  wares),  set  the  price 
upon  the  poor  landholder.  So  that  the  markets,  now 
being  destroyed,  and  the  farmer  not  finding  vent  there 
for  his  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  and  com,  &c.  for  which 
he  was  wont  to  bring  home  ready  money,  must  sell  it 
to  these  engrossers  on  their  own  terms  of  time  and 
rate,  and  allow  it  to  their  own  day-labourers  under  the 
true  market  price.  What  kind  of  influence  this  is  like 
to  have  upon  land,  and  how  this  way  rents  are  like  to 
be  paid  at  quarter-day,  is  easy  to  apprehend :  and  it  is 
no  wonder  to  hear  every  day  of  farmers  breaking  and 
running  away ;  for  if  they  cannot  receive  money  for 
their  goods  at  market,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them 
to  pay  their  landlord's  rent.  If  any  one  doubt  whether 
this  be  so,  I  desire  him  to  inquire  how  many  farmers 
in  the  west  are  broke,  and  gone,  since  Michaelmas 
last.  Want  of  money,  being  to  this  degree,  works  both 
ways  upon  the  landholder.  For,  first,  the  engrossing 
forestaller  lets  not  the  money  come  to  market,  but  sup- 
plying the  workman,  who  is  employed  by  him  in  ma- 
nufacture, with  necessaries,  imposes  his  price,  and  for- 
bearance on  the  farmer,  who  cannot  sell  to  the  others ; 
and  the  labourer  who  is  employed  by  the  landholder  in 
husbandry,  imposes  also  his  rate  on  him  for  the  coi^- 
modities  he  takes ;  for  there  l)eing  a  want  of  day-la- 
bourers in  the  country,  they  must  be  humoured,  or  else 
they  will  neither  work  for  you,  nor  take  your  commo- 
dities for  their  labour. 

Secondly,  As  for  the  landholder,  since  his  tenants 
cannot  coin  their  rent  just  at  quarter-day,  but  must  ga^- 
ther  it  up  by  degrees,  and  lodge  it  with  them  till  pay- 
day ;  or  borrow  it  of  those  who  have  it  lying  by  them, 
or  do  gather  it  up  by  degrees,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
and  must  be  necessarily  so  much  money  for  some  time 
lying  still ;  for  all  that  is  paid  in  great  sums,  must  some- 
where be  gathered  up  by' the  retail  incomes  of  a  trade, 
or  else  lie  still  too  in  great  sums,  which  is  the  same  stop 
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of  money,  or  a  greater.    Add  to  this,  that  to  pay  tiba 
qraditor  that  lent  him  his  rent,  he  must  gather  up 
money  by  degrees,  as  the  sale  of  his  commodities  shall 
bring  it  in,  and  so  makes  a  greater  stop,  and  greater 
want  of  money :  since  the  borrowed  money,  that  paid 
the  landholder  the  25th  of  M^rch,  must  be  suppos^  to 
lie  still  some  time  in  the  creditor's  hand,  before  he  lent 
it  the  tenant ;  and  the  money  that  pays  the  creditor, 
three  months  after,  must  lie  still  some  time  in  the  te« 
nant's.   Nor  does  the  landlord  pay  away  his  rent  usually 
as  soon  as  he  receives  it,  but  by  degrees,  as  his  ocea§ion9 
call  for  it.    All  this  considered,  we  cannot  but  suppose 
that  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  there  must  neces* 
sarily  be  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  yearly  revenue  of  the 
land  constantly  in  their  hands.    Indeed,  considering  that 
most  part  of  the  rents  of  England  are  paid  at  Ijady«4ay 
and  Michaelmas,  and  that  the  ^ame  money  which  pays 
me  my  rent  from  my  tenant  the  86th  of  March,  or 
thereabouts^   cannot  pay  my  next  neighbour  his  rent 
from  his  tenant  at  the  same  time,  much  less  one  more 
remote  in  another  country,  it  might  seem  requisite  to 
suppose  half  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  land  to  be  ne- 
cessarily employed  in  paying  of  rent :  for  to  say  that 
some  tenants  break,  and  pay  not  their  rent  at  all,  and 
others  pay  not  till  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  &c.  months 
after  quarter-day,  and  so  the  rent  is  not  all  paid  at  one 
Ume,  is  no  more  than  to  say,  that  there  is  money  wanting 
to  the  trade;   for  if  the  tenant  fail  the  landlord,  he 
must  fail  his  creditor,  and  he  his,  and  so  on,  till  8ome«- 
body  break,  and  so  trade  decay  for  want  of  money. 
But  since  a  considerable  part  of  the  land  of  England  is 
in  the  owners*  hands,  who  neither  pay  nor  receive  great 
sums  for  ij:  at  a  certain  day  *,  because  too  (which  is  the 
chief  reason)  we  are  not  to  consider  here  how  much 
money  is  in  any  one  man's,  or  any  one  sort  of  men's 
hands,  at  one  time :  for  that  at  ot4  times  may  be  di^ 
tributed  into  other  hands,  and  serve  other  parts  of  trade ; 
but  how  much  money  is  necessary  to  be  in  each  man'a 
hands  all  the  year  round,  taking  one  time  with  another, 
i  e.  having  three  hundred  pounds  in  his  hand  one  month, 
.  is  to  be  reckoned  as  one  hundred  pounds  in  his  hand 
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three  months  (and  so  proportionably )»  I  think  we*  may 
well  suppose  a  quarter  of  the  yeariy  revenue  to  be  con* 
stantly  in  the  landlord's  or  tenant's  hands. 

Here  by  the  by>  we  may  observe,  that  it  were  bet- 
ter for  trade,  and  consequently  for  every  body  (for 
more  money  would  be  stirring,  and  less  would  do  the 
business),  if  rents  were  paid  by  shorter  intervals  than  six 
months ;  for,  supposing  I  let  a  farm  at  fifty-two  pounds 
per  ann.  if  my  rent  be  paid  half-yearly,  there  are  twenty- 
aix  pounds  to  be  employed  in  the  payment  of  it  in  CHue 
entire  sum  (if  it  be  paid  well,  and  if  it  be  not  paid  well, 
for  want  of  so  much  money  to  be  spared  to  that  puru 
pose,  there  is  so  much  want  of  money,  and  trade  is  still: 
endamaged  by  it)  a  great  part  whereof  must  necessarily i 
lie  still,  before  it  come  out  of  my  tenant's  chest  to  my 
hands :  if  it  be  paid  once  a  quarter,  thirteen  pouncb 
alone  will  do  it,  and  less  money  is  laid  up  for  it,  and 
stopped  a  less  while  in  its  course :  but  should  it  be  paid 
every  week,  one  single  twenty  shillings  will  pay  the 
rent  of  fifty-two  pounds  per  ann.  whence  would  follow 
this  double  benefit :  first,  that  a  great  deal  less  money 
would  serve  for  the  trade  of  a  country ;  and,  secondly, 
that  less  of  the  money  would  lie  still;  the  contrary 
whereof  must  needs  happen,  where  growing  debts  are  to 
be  paid  at  lal'ger  distances,  and  in  greater  sums« 

Thirdly,  As  for  the  brokers,  since  they  too  must  lay 
up  the  money,  coming  in  by  retail,  either  to  go  to  mar- 
ket, and  buy  wares,  or  to  pay  at  the  day  appointed, 
which  is  often  six  months,  for  those  wares  which  they 
have  already ;  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  have  less  by 
them,  one  with  another,  than  onC'-twentieth  part  of 
their  yearly  returns.  Whether  the  money  be  their  own, 
or  they  be  indebted  so  much,  or  more,  it  matters  not, 
if  it  be  necessary  they  should  have  constantly  by  them, 
comparing  one  time  with  another,  at  least  one-twentieth 
part  of  their  yearly  return.  .^ 

Indeed,  in  some  great  towns,  where  the  bankers  are  ^<^ 
ready  at  hand  to  buy  bills,  or  any  other  way  to  lend  mo- 
ney for  a  short  time  at  great  interest,'  there  perhaps  the 
merchant  is  not  forced  to  keep  so  much  money  by  him,  J 

as  in  other  places,  where  they  have  not  such  a  supply;  I 
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but  if  yoii  consider  what  money  to  do  this  must  neces* 
sarily  be  constantly  lodged  in  the  banker's  hands,  the 
case  will  be  much  the  same.  ^ 

To  these  sums,  if  you  add  what  part  of  the  money 
of  a  country  scholars  of  all  sorts,  women,  gamesters, 
and  great  men's  menial  servants,  and  all  such  that  do 
not  contribute  at  all  to  trade,  either  as  landholders^  la- 
bourers, or  brokers,  will  unavoidably  have  constantly 
in  their  hands ;  it  cannot  well  be  thought  that  less  than 
one-fiftieth  part  of  the  labourer's  wages,  one-fourth 
part  of  the  landholder's  yearly  revenue,  and  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  broker's  yearly  returns  in  ready 
money,  will  be  enough  to  drive  the  trade  of  any  coun- 
try. At  least  to  put  it  beyond  exception  low  enough, 
it  cannot  be  iinagined  that  less  than  one  moiety  of  this, 
i.  e.  less  than  one-hundredth  part  of  the  labourer's 
yearly  wages,  one-eighth  part  of  the  landholder's  yearly 
revenue,  and  one-fortieth  part  of  the  broker's  yearly 
returns,  in  ready  money,  can  be  enough  to  move  the 
several  wheels  of  trade,  and  keep  up  commerce,  in  that 
life  and  thriving  posture  it  should  l3e ;  and  how  much 
the  ready  cash  of  any  country  is  short  of  this  proportion, 
so  much  must  the  trade  be  impaired  and  hindered  for 
want  of  money. 

But  however  these  measures  may  be  mistaken,  this  is 
evident,  that  the  multiplying  of  brokers  hinders  the 
trade  of  any  country,  by  making  the  circuit,  which  the 
money  goes,  larger ;  and  in  that  circuit  more  stops,  so 
that  the  retuins  must  necessarily  be  slower  and  scantier^ 
to  the  prejudice  of  trade :  besides  that,  they  eat  up  too 
great  a  share  of  the  gains  of  trade :  by  that  means  starv- 
ing  the  labourer,  and  impoverishing  the  landholder^ 
whose  interest  is  chiefly  to  be  taken  care  of,  it  being 
a  settled,  unmovable  concernment  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  past  question  that  all  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  artificers ;  and  things  so  or- 
dered, as  much  as  might  be,  that  those  who  make  should 
also  vend  and  retail  out  their  own  commodities,  and 
they  be  hindered,  as  much  as  possible,  from  passing 
here  at  home,  through  divers  hands  to  the  last  buyer. 
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Lazy  and  unworking  shopkeepers  in  this  being, worae 
than  gamesters,  that  they  do  not  only  keep  so  much  of 
the  money  of  a  country  constantly  in  their  hands,  but 
also  make  the  public  pay  them  tov  their  keeping  of  it. 
Though  gaming  too,  upon  the  account  of  trade  ( as  well 
as  other  reasons)  may  well  deserve  to  be  restrained ; 
since  gamesters,  in  order  to  their  play,  keep  great  sums 
of  money  by  them,  which  there  Ues  dead ;  for  though 
gamester's  money  shifts  masters  oftener  than  any,  and 
is  tumbled  up  and  down  with  every  cast  of  a  die,  yet 
as  to  the  public  it  lies  perfectly  still,  and  no  more  of 
it  comes  into  trade,  than  they  spend  in  eating  or 
wearing. 

Here  too  we  may  observe,  how  much  manufacture 
deserves  to  be  encouraged;  since  that  part  of  trade, 
though  the  most  considerable,  is  driven  with  the  least 
money,  especially  if  the  workmanship  be  more  worth 
than  the  materials ;  for  to  the  trade  that  is  driven  by 
labour  and  handici*aftsmen,  one  two-and-fiftieth  part  of 
the  yearly  money  paid  them  wUl  be  sufficient ;  but  to  a 
trade  of  our  commodities,  of  our  bare,  native  growth, 
much  greater  proportion  of  money  is  required. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  wondered  why,  having  given  some 
estimate  (how  wide  I  know  not)  of  the  money,  neces- 
sary in  the  hands  of  the  landholder,  labourer,  and 
broker,  to  carry  on  trade,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
consumer,  whom  I  had  mentioned  before.  To  this  I 
answer,  there  are  so  few  consumers,  who  are  not  either 
labourers,  brokers,  or  landholders,  that  they  make  a 
very  inconsiderable  part  in  the  account ;  for  those  who 
immediately  depend  on  the  landholder,  as  his  children 
and  servants,  come  in  under  that  title,  being  maintained 
by  the  rent  of  his  lands ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

By  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  what  injury  the 

.y^  lowering  of  interest  is  like  to  do  us,  by  hindering  trade, 

when  it  shall  either  make  the  foreigner  call  home  his 

*  money,  or  your  own  people  backward  to  lend,  the  reward 

not  being  judged  proportionable  to  the  risque.  / 

There  is  another  seeming  consequence  of  the  reduc- 
ing of  money  to  a  low  price^  which  at  first  sight  has 
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such  an  appearance  of  truth  in  it»  that  1  have  known 
it  to  impose  upon  very  able  men»  and  I  guess  it  has  no 
small  influence,  at  this  time,  in  the  promoting  this  al* 
teration ;  and  that  is/ that  the  lowering  of  interest  will 
raise  the  value  of  all  other  things  in  proportion.  For 
money  being  the  counter-balance  to  all  other  things 
purchaseable  by  it,  and  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the  oppo- 
site scale  of  commerce,  it  looks  like  a  natural  conse* 
quence,  that  as  much  as  you  take  off  from  the  value  of 
tnoney,  so  much  you  add  to  the  price  of  other  things 
which  are  exchanged  for  it ;  the  raising  of  the  price  of 
any  thing  being  no  more  but  the  addition  to  its  value 
in  respect  of  money,  or,  which  is  all  one,  lessening  the 
value  of  money.  For  example:  should  the  value  of 
gold  be  brought  down  to  that  of  silver,  one  hundred 
guineas  would  purchase  little  more  com,  wool,  or  land, 
than  one  hundred  shillings ;  and  so,  the  value  of  monej 
being  brought  lower,  say  they,  the  price  of  other  things 
will  rise,  and  the  falling  of  interest  from  six  pounds  to 
four  pounds  per  cent,  is  taking  away  so  much  of  the 
price  of  money,  and  so  consequently  the  lessening  its 
value. 

The  mistake  of  this  plausible  way  of  reasoning  will  be 
easily  discovered,  when  we  consider  that  the  measure  of 
the  value  of  money,  in  proportion  to  any  thing  purchase- 
able  by  it,  is  the  quantity  of  the  ready  money  we  have  in 
comparison  with  the  quantity  of  that  thing,  and  its  vent ; 
or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  any 
commodity  rises  or  falls  by  the  proportion  of  the  number 
of  buyers  and  sellers :  this  rule  holds  universally  in  all 
things  that  are  to  be  bought  and  scdd,  bating  now  and 
then  an  extravagant  fancy  of  some  particular  person, 
which  never  amounts  to  so  considerable  a  part  of  trade, 
as  to  make  any  thing  in  the  account  worthy  to  be  thought 
an  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  vent  of  any  thing  depends  upon  its  necessity  or 
usefulness ;.  as  convenience  or  opinion,  guided  by  fancy, 
or  fashion,  shall  determine. 

The  vent  of  any  commodity  comes  to  be  ino^eased, 
or  decreased,  as  a  greats  part  o[  the  running  cash  of 
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the  nfttioti  is  designed  to  be  laid  out*  by  several  people 
at  the  same  time,  rather  in  that,  than  another ;  as  we 
see  in  the  change  of  fashions. 

I  shall  begin  first  with  the  necessariesi  or  conveni^i^i 
cies  of  life^  and  the  consumable  commodities  subser^ 
rient  thereunto ;  and  show,  that  the  value  of  money ^\ 
in  respect  of  those,  depends  only  on  the  plenty^  or  scar^ 
city  of  money^  in  proportion  to  the  plenty  and  scarcity 
of  those  things ;  and  not  on  what  interest  shall,  by  ne* 
cessity,  law,  or  contract,  be  at  that  time  laid  on  the 
borrowing  o^  money :  and  then  afterwards  I  shall  show 
that  the  same  holds  in  land. 

There  is  nothing  more  confirmed,  by  daily  experience^ 
,  than  that  men  give  any  portion  of  money  for  whatsoever 
is  absolutely  necessary,  rather  than  go  without  it*  And 
in  such  things,  the  scarcity  of  them  alone  makes  their  ^ 
rprices.  As  for  example  :  let  us  suppose  half  an  ounce 
of  silver,  or  half  a  crown  now  in  England,  is  worth  a 
bushel  of  wheat :  but  should  there  be  ne^t  year  a  great 
scarcity  of  wheat  in  England,  and  a  proportionable  want 
of  all  other  food,  five  ounces  of  silv^  would^  perhaps,  in 
exchange  purchase  but  one  bushel  of  wheat :  so  that  mo^ 
ney  would  be  then  nine-tenths  less  worth  in  respect  of 
food,  though  at  the  same  value  it  was  before,  in  respect 
of  other  things,  that  kept  their  former  propxH'tion,  in 
their  quantity  and  consumption. 

By  the  like  proportions^  of  increase  and  decrease, 
does  the  value  of  things,  more  or  less  convenient^  rise 
end  fall,  in  respect  of  money ;  only  with  this  difference, 
that  things  absolutely  necessary  for  life  must  be  had  at 
any  rate ;  but  things  convenient  will  lie  had  only  as  they 
stand  in  preference  with  other  conveniencieS :  and 
thearefbre  in  any  one  of  these  commodities,  the  value 
liseii  only  as  its  quantity  is  less,  and  vent  greater,  whichf 
depends  upoq  its  being  preferred  to  other  things,  in 
its  consumption.  For  supposing  that,  at  the^same  time, 
that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  wheat,  and  other  grain, 
there  were  a  considerable  quantity  of  oats,  men,  no 
question,  would  give  far  more  for  wheat  than  oats,'  as 
bdng  the  healthier,  pleasanter,  and  more  convenient 
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food :  but,  since  oats  would  serve  to  supply  that  absolute 
necessity  of  sustaining  life,  men  would  not  rob  them* 
selves  of  all  other  conveniencies  of  life,  by  paying 
all  their  money  for  wheat,  when  oats,  that  are  cheaper, 
though  with  some  inconvenience,  would  supply  that 
defect.  It  may  then  so  happen  at  the  same  time, 
that  half  an  ounce  of  silver,  that  the  year  bef(n*e 
would  buy  one  bushel  of  wheat,  will  this  year  buy  but 
one-tenth  of  a  bushel :  half  an  ounce  of  silver,  that  the 
year  before  would  have  bought  three  bushels  of  oats, 
/will  this  year  still  buy  one :  and  at  the  same  time  half 
an  ounce  of  silver,  that  would  the  year  before  have 
bought  fifteen  pounds  of  lead,  will  still  buy  the  same 
quantity.  So  that  at  the  same  time  silver,  in  respect 
of  wheat,  is  nine-tenths  less  worth  than  it  was,  in  respecrt 
of  oats  two'thirds  less  worth,  and  in  respect  of  lead  as 
much  worth  as  before. 

The  fall,  therefore,  or  rise  of  interest,  making  im- 
mediately, by  its  change,  neither  more,  nor  less  land, 
v/  money,  or  any  sort  of  commodity  in  England,  tbaa 

/  there  was  before,  alters  not  at  all  the  value  of  money, 
,  in  reference  to  commodities.  Because  the  measure  of  H 
that  is  only  the  quantity  and  vent,  which  are  not  im-  / 
mediately  changed  by  the  change  of  interest.  So  fisir 
as  the  change  of  interest  conduces,  in  trade,  to  the 
bringing  in,  or  carrying  out  money,  or  commodities, 
and  so  in  time  to  the  varying  their  proportions  here  in 
England,  from  what  it  was  before ;  so  far  the  change  of 
interest,  as  all  other  things  that  promote,  or  hincter 
trade,  may  alter  the  value  of  money,  in  reference  to 
commodities.  But  that  is  not  in  this  place  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

This  is  perfectly  the  value  of  money,  in  respect  of 
consumable  commodities :  but  the  better  to  understand 
it,  in  its  full  latitude,  in  respect  both  pf  consumable 
commodities,  and  land  too,  we  must  consider,  first. 
That  the  value  of  land  consists  in  this,  that,  by  its 
constant  production  of  saleable  commodities,  it  brings 
in  a  certain  yearly  income.  Secondly,  The  value  of 
commodities  consists  in  this,  that,  as  portable  and  use- 
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ibl   things,    they,  by  their  exchange  or  consumption, 
supply  the  necessaries  or  conveniencies  of  life.  Thirdly, 
In  money  there  is  a  double  value,  answering  to  both  of 
these,  first,  as  it  is  capable,  by  its  interest,  to  yield  us       0"^ 
such  a  yearly  income  :    and  in  this  it  has  the  nature  of 
land,  (the  income  of  one  being  called  rent,    of  the 
other  use)  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  land,  in 
its  soil  being  different,  as  some  fertile)  some   baiTen, 
and  the  i>roducts  of  it  very  various,  both  in  their  sorts, 
goodness,  and  vent,  is  not  capable  of  any  fixed  esti- 
mate by  its  quantity  :  but  money  being  constantly  the    v 
same,  and  by  its  intei^est  giving  the  same  sort  of  pro- 
duct, through  the  whole  country,  is  capable  of  having 
a  fixed  yearly  rate  set  upon  it  by  the  magistrate ;  but 
land  is  not.     But  though  in  the  uniformity  of  its  legal 
worth,    one    hundred   pounds  of  lawful  money  being 
all  through  England  equal  in  its  current  value  to  any 
other  one  hundred  pounds  of  lawful  money,  (because 
by  virtue  of  the  law  it  will  every  where  pass  for  as 
much  ware,  or  debt,  as  any  other  hundred  pounds)  is 
capable  to  have  its  yearly  hire  valued  better  than  land ; 
yet  in  respect  of  the  varying  need,   and  necessity  of 
money,  (which  changes  with  the  increase,  or  decay  of 
money,  or  trade  in  a  country)   it  is  as  little  capable 
to  have  its  yearly  hire  fixed  by  law,  as  land  itself.  For 
were  all  the  land  in  Rumney-marsh,    acre  for   acre, 
equally  good,  that  is,  did  constantly  produce  the  same 
quantity  of  equally  good  hay,  or  grass,  one  as  another, 
the  rent  of  it,  under  that  consideration,  of  every  acre 
being  of  an  equal  worth,  would  be  capable  of  being 
regulated  by  law ;  and  one  might  as  well  enact,  that  no 
acre  of  land  in  Rumney-marsh  shall  be  let  for  above 
forty  shillings  per  annum,  as  that  no  hundred  pounds 
shall  be  let  for  above  four  pounds  per  annum.     But 
Dol3ody  can  think  it  fit  (since  by  reason  of  the  equal 
value  of  that  land  it  can)  that  therefore  the  rent  of  the 
land  in  Rumney-marsh  should  be  regulated  by  law.  For 
supposing  all  the  land  in  Rumney-marsh,  or  in  Eng- 
land, were  all  of  so  equal  a  worth,  that  any  one  acre, 
compared  at  the  same  time  to  any  one  other,    were 
equally  good,  in  respect  of  its  product;  yet  the  same 
VOL.  jv.  p 
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acre»  oompared  with  itself  in  diiSsreUt  times,  would  not^ 
in  respect  of  rent,  be  of  equal  value.  And  therefore,  it 
would  have  been  an  unr^isonable  thing,  if  in  the  time 
of  Henrjr  VII.  the  rent  of  land  in  Rumney-^maish  had 
been  settled  by  a  law,  according  to  the  judged  value  of 
it  at  that  time^  and  the  same  law,  limiting  the  rent 
perhaps  to  5s.  per  acre,  have  contiuued  still.  The  ab* 
surdity  and  impracticableness  of  this  every  one  sees  at 
the  first  proposal^  and  readily  concludes  within  him* 
self,  that  things  must  be  left  to  find  their  own  price ; 
and  it  is  impossible,  in  this  their,  constant  mutability, 
for  human  foresight  to  set  rules  and  bounds  to  their 
constantly  varying  proportion  and  use,  which  will  al« 
ways  regulate  their  value. 

They,  who  consider  things  beyond  their  names,  will 
find,  that  money,  as  well  as  all  other  commodities,  is 
V  liable  to  the  same  changes  and  inequalnies:  nay,  in 
this  respect  of  the  variety  of  its  value,  brought  in  by 
time,  in  the  succession  of  affairs,  the  rate  of  money  la 
less  capable  of  being  regulated  by  a  law,  in  any  coud<» 
try  than  the  rent  of  land.  Because,  to  the  quick 
changes,  that  happen  in  trade,  this  too  must  be  added, 
that  money  may  be  brought  in,  or  carried  out  of  the 
kingdom,  which  land  cannot ;  and  so  that  be  truly 
worth  six  or  eight  per  cent,  this  year,  which  would 
yield  but  four  the  last. 

2.  Money  has  a  value,  as  it  is  capable,  by  exchange, 
(j^\  \'^,  to  procure  us  the  necessaries  or  conveniencies  of  life, 

and  in  this  it  has  the  nature  of  a  commodity  ;  only  with 
this  difference,  that  it  serves  us  commonly  by  its  ex- 
change, never  almost  by  its  consumption.  But  though 
the  use  men  make  of  money  be  not  in  its  consumption, 
yet  it  has  not  at  all  a  more  standing,  settled  value,  in 
exchange  with  any  other  thing,  than  any  other  com- 
modity has ;  but  a  more  known  one,  and  better  fixed 
by  name,  number,  and  weight,  to  enable  us  to  reckon 
what  the  proportion  of  scarcity  and  vent  of  one  com- 
modity is  to  another.  For  supposing,  as  before,  that 
half  an  ounce  of  silver  would  last  year  exchange  for  one 
bushel  of  wheat,  or  for  151b.  weight  of  lead ;  if  this 
year  wheat  be  ten  times  scarcer,  and  lead  in  the  same 
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quantity  to  its  vent,  as  it  was,  is  it  ik>t  etident^  thilt  half 
an  ounce  of  silver  will  still  exchange  for  15Ib»  of  lead» 
though  it  will  exchange  but  for  one«-tenth  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat?  and  he  that  has  uae  of  lead,  will  as  soon  tafcd 
151b.  weight  of  lead,  as  half  an  ounce  of  sliver^   fi>r 
ene«teirth  of  a  bustel  of  wheat,  and  no  more.    So  that 
if  70U  sajr  that  money  now  is  nine-tenths  less  worth 
than  it  was  the  former  year,  you  must  say  so  of  lead 
too,  and  all  other  things  that  keep  the  same  propor* 
tiim  to  money  which  they  had  before.     The  variation, 
indeol,  is  first  and  most  taken  notice  of  in  moneys 
because  that  is  the  universal  measure,  by  which  peo^ 
reckon,  and  used  by  every  body  in  the  valuing  of  all 
things.     For  calling  that  half  an  ounce  of  silver  half-a« 
crown,  they  speak  propeiiy,  and  are  readily  understood, 
when  they  si^,  half-a*crown,  or  two  shiUings  and  six^ 
pence,  wUl  now  buy  one-tenth  6f  a  bushel  of  wheats 
but  do* not  say,  that  Ifilb.  of  lead  will  now  buy  one« 
tenth  of  a  bushd  of  wheat,  because  it  is  not  generally 
used  to  this  sort  of  reckoning :  nor  do  they  say,  lead  is 
less  worth  than  it  was,  though  in  respect  of  wheats 
lead  be  nine-tenths  worse  than  it  was,  as  well  as  silver  i 
only  by  the  tale  of  shillings,  we  are  better  enabled  to 
judge  of  it ;  because  these  are  iheasures,  whose  ideas  by 
constant  use  are  settled  in  every  Englishman's  mind«!    ^ 
This,  r  suppose,  is  the  true  value  of  money,  Wheit 
it  passes  from  one  to  another,  in  buying  and  selling,; 
where  it  runs  the  same  changes  of  higher  or  lower,  as 
imy  other  commodity  doth:    for  one  equal  quantity 
whereof,  you  shall  receive  in  excliange  more,  or  less  of 
An<^her  commodity,  at  one  time,  than  you  do  at  *  an^ 
other.     For  a  farmer  that  carries  a  bushel  of  wheat  to 
market,  and  a  labourer  that  ddrries  half«a-crown,  shall 
find  that  the  money  of  one,  as  well  as  corii  of  the  other, 
shall  at  some  times  purchase  him  more  or  less  leather,  or 
salt,  according  a^  they  are  in  greater  plenty,  and  scar^ 
city,  one  to  another.     So  that  in  exchanging  coined 
silver  for  any  other  commodity,  (which  is»  buying  ^nd 
selling)  the  same  measure  governs  the  proportion  ydil 
pftceive,  as  if  you  exchanged  lead,  or  wheat,-  or  any 
dther  commodity.      That  which  regulates*  th^'  price. 
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\  i.  e»  the  quantity  given  for  money  (which  is  ddled  buy^ 
;  ing  iEind  selling)  for  another  commodity,  (which  is  called 
bartering)  is  nothing  else  but  their  quantity  in  proportion 
to  their  vent  If  then  lowering  of  use  makes  not  your 
silver  more  in  specie,  or  your  wheat,  or  other  commodi- 
ties less,  it  will  not  have  any  influence  at  all  to  make  it 
exchange  for  less  of  wheat,  or  any  other  commodity, 
than  it  will  have  on  lead,  to  make  it  exchange  for  less 
wheat,  or  any  other  commodity. 

Money,  therefore,  in  buying  and  selling,  being  per<« 
fectly  in  the  same  condition  with  other  commodities, 
and  subject  to  all  the  same  laws  of  value,  let  us^next 
\J  see  how  Jt  comes  to  be  of  the  same  nature  witH  land^ 
by  yrelding  a  certain  yearty  income,  which  we  call  use^ 
or  interest.  For  land  produces  naturally  something 
new  and  profitable,  and  of  value  to  mankind ;  but 
money  is  a  barren  thing,  and  produces  nothing;  but 
by  compact  transfei^  that  profit,  that  was  the  reward  of 
one  man*s  labour,  into  another  man's  pocket.  That 
which  occasions  this,  is  the  unequal  distribution  of 
money ;  which  inequality  has  the  same  effect  too  upon 
land,  that  it  has  upon  money.  For  my  having  more 
money  in  my  hand  than  I  can,  or  am  disposed  to  use  in 
buying  and  selling,  makes  me  able  to  lend :  and  an«- 
other's  want  of  so  much  money  as  he  could  employ  in 
trade,  makes  him  willing  to  borrow.  But  why  then, 
and  for  what  consideration  doth  he  pay  use  ?  For  the 
'jCsame  reason,  and  upon  as  good  consideration,  as  the 
tenant  pays  rent  for  your  land.  For  as  the  unequal 
distribution  of  land,  (you  having  more  than  you  can, 
or  wiU  manure,  and  another  less)  brings  you  a  tenant 
for  your  land;  and  the  same  unequal  distribution  of 
money,  ([  having  more  than  I  can,  or  .will  employ,  and 
another  less)  brings  me  a  tenant  for  my  money ;  so  my 
money  is  apt  in  trade,  by  the  industry  of  the  borrower, 
to  produce  more  than  six  per  cent,  to  the  borrower,  as 
well  as  your  land,  by  the  labour  of  the  tenant,  is  apt 
to  produce  more  fruits  than  his  rent  comes  to;  and 
therefore  deserves  to  be  paid  for,  as  well  as  land,  by  a 
yearly  rent.  For  though  the  usurer's  money  would 
bring  him  in  no  yearly  profit,  if  he  did  not  lend  it. 
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(supposing,  he  employs  it  not  himself)  and  so  his  six 
per  cent,  may  seem  to  be  the  fruit  of  another  man'^  la- 
bour, yet  he  shares  not  near  so  much  of  the  profit  of 
another  man's  labour,  as  he  that  lets  land  to  a  tenant. 
For,  idthout  the  tenant's  industry,  (supposing  as  before, 
the  owner  would  not  manage  it  himself )  his  land  would 
yield  him  little,  or  no  profit.  So  that  the  rent  he  receives 
is  a  greater  poi*tion  of  tlie  Truit  of  his  tenant's  labour, 
than  the  use  is  at  six  per  cent.  For  generally,  he  that 
borrows  one  thousand  pounds  at  six  per  cent  and  so  pays 
sixty  pounds  per  annum  use,  gets  more  above  his  use  in 
one  year,  by  his  industry,  than  he  that  rents  a  farm  of 
sixty  pounds  per  annum  gets  in  two,  above  his  rent, 
though  his  labour  be  harder. 

It  being  evident  therefore,  that  he  that  has  skill  in 
traffic,  but  has  not  money  enough  to  exercise  it,  has 
not  only  reason  to  borrow  money  to  drive  his  trade 
and  get  a  livelihood ;  but  has  much  reason  to  pay  use  for 
that  money,  as  he,  who  having  skill  in  husbandry,  but 
no  land  of  his  own  to  employ  it  in,  has  not  only 
reason  to  rent  land,  but  to  pay  money  for  the  use  of  it : 
it  follows,  that  borrowing  money  upon  use  is  not  only, 
by  the  necessity  of  affairs,  and  the  constitution  of  human 
society, unavoidable  to  some  men;  but  that  also  to  receive 
profit  from  the  loan  of  money,  is  as  equitable  and  lawful, 
as  receiving  rent  for  land,  and  more  tolerable  to  the  bor-)^ 
rower,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some  over-scrupu- 
lous men. 

This  being  so,  one  would  expect,  that  the  rate  of 
interest  should  he  the  measure  of  the  value  of  land  in 
number  of  years  purchase,  for  which  the  fee  is  sold ; 
for  1001.  per  annum  being  equal  to  1001.  per  annum, 
and  so  to  perpetuity ;  and  1001.  per  annum  being  the 
product  to  10001.  when  interest  is  at  ten  per  cent,  of 
12501.  when  interest  is  at  eight  per  cent,  of  16661.  or 
thereabouts-,  when  interest  is  at  six  per  cent,  of  SOOOL 
when  money  is  at  five  per  cent,  of  25001.  when  money 
is  at  four  per  cent.  One  would  conclude,  I  say,  that  land 
should  sell  in  proportion  to  use,  according  to  these  fol- 
lowing rates,  viz. 
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But  experience  tells  us,  that  neither  in  queen  Eliza* 
:beth  nor  Idng  James  the  first  s  reigns,  when  interest  was 
at  ten  per  oent.  was  land  sdd  for  ten ;  or  when  it  was 
at  ^ight  per  cent,  for  twelve  and  a  half  years  purdmse 
or  any  thing  near  the  low  rate,  that  high  use  reqniRd 
(if  it  were  true,  that  the  rate  of  interest  governed  the 
price  of  land)  any  more,  than  land  now  yields  twentj- 
five  years  purchase,  because  a  great  p^rt  of  the  monied 
men  will  now  let  their  money  upon  good  security,  at 
four  per  c^t*  Thus  we  see  in  fact  how  little  this  rule 
has  held  at  home :  and  he  that  will  look  into  HoDuid, 
will  find,  that  the  purchase  c^  land  was  raised  there, 
when  their  interest  fell.  This  is  certain,  and  past  doubt, 
that  the  l^;al  interest  can  never  reguiate  the  price  of 
land,  since  it  is  plain,  that  the  price  of  land  has  never 
changed  with  it,in  theseveralchangesthathavebeenii^de, 
in  the  rate  (^interest  by  law  :  nor  now  that  the  rate  of 
interest  is  by  law  the  same  through  all  En^nd,  is  the 
price  of  land  every  where  the  same,  it  -bcwg  in  some 
parts  constantly  sold  f<n*  four  or  five  years  purchase, 
more  than  in  others.  Whether  you,  or  I,  can  tell  the 
^ason  of  this,  it  matters  not  to  the  question  in  hand : 
but  it  being  really  so,  this  is  plain  demonstration  i^ainst 
those  who  pretend  to  advance  and  regulate  the  price 
of  land  by  a  law  concerning  the  interest  of  money^ 

But  yet  I  will  give  you  some  of  my  guesses,  why  the 
price  <^  land  is  not  regulated  (as,  at  first  sight,,  it  se^ns 
it  should  be)  by  the  interest  c£  money.  Why  it  is  not 
regulated  by  the  legal  use  is  manifest,  because  the  rate 
of  mon^  does  not  follow  the  standard  of  the  law,  but 
the  price  of  the  market :  and  men,  not  observing  the 
]egaX  and  forced,  but  the  natural  and  current  ipterest  of 
money,  regulate  their  affairs  by  that.  But  why  the  rate 
of  land  does  not  IqUow  the  current  interest  ^  maoej, 
requires  a  farther  consideration. 
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All  tii{t^3  that  are  bought  and  sold,  raise  and  fall  ^ 
th^r  l^ioe,  in  proportion  as  there  are  more  buyers  or 
sellers.  Where  there  are  a  great  many  sellers  to  a  few 
buyers,  there  use  what  art  you  will,  the  thing  to  be 
9okl  will  be  chei^.  On  the  otiier  aide,  turn  the  taUes, 
•ltd  raise  up  a  great  many  buyers  for  a  few  sellersj^  and 
the  same  thing  will  immediately  grow  dean  This  role 
holds  in  land,  as  well  as  all  other  commodities,  and 
is  the  reason^  why  in  England,  at  the  same  time^  that 
land  in  some  places  is  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
purchase,  it  is  about  others,  where  there  are  profitable 
manufactures^  at  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  pur- 
cbase :  because  there  (men  thriving  and  getting  money, 
by  their  industry,  and  willing  to  leave  their  estates  to 
their  chtldrai  in  land,  as  the  surest  and  most  lasting 
provision,  and  not  so  liable  to  casualties  as  money  in 
untrading  c»*  unskilful  hands)  are  many  buyers  ready 
fdwaysi  to  purchase^  but  few  sellers.  For,  the  land 
thereabout  being  already  possessed  by  that  sort  of  indus- 
triotts  and  thriving  men,  they  have  neither  need,  nor 
will,  to  sell*  In  such  j^es  of  manufacture,  the  riches 
of  the  one  not  arising  from  the  squandering  and  waste 
af  another,  (as  it  doth  in  other  places,  where  men  live 
lazily  upon  the  product  of  the  land)  the  industry  of  tt»e 
people,  bringing  in  increase  of  wedith  from  remote 
parts,  makes  plenty  of  money  there,  withcmt  the  im- 
poverishing of  their  neighbours.  And  whea  the  thriv- 
ing tradesman  has  got  more  than  he  can  well  employ 
ift  trade,  his  next  t^ughts  are  to  look  out  for  a  pur- 
chase ;  but  it  must  be  a  purchase  in  the  neighbourhood, 
tvhere  the  estate  may  be  under  his  eye,  and  within  con- 
venient distance,  that  the  care  and  pleasure  of  his  farm 
may  not  take  him  off  from  the  engagements  o£  his 
calKng,  nor  remove  his  children  top^  far  from  him,  or 
the  trade  he  breeds  them  up  in^  This  seems  to  be  the 
reason,  why  in  places^  wherein  thriving  manufactures 
have  erected  themselves,  land  has  been  observed  to  sell 
qaicker,  and  for  more  years  purchase  than  in  other 
plaees,  as  about  Halifax  in  ihe  north,  Taunton  and 
Xxetev  in  the  west 
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This  is  that  then,  which  makes  laiid,  as  well  as  other 
things,  dear :    plet)ty  of  buyers,  and  but  few  sellers ; 

y    and  so,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  plenty  of  sellers  and 
few  buyers  makes  land  cheap. 

He,  that  will  justly  estimate  the  value  of  any  thing, 

'^  must  consider  its  quantity  in  proportion  to  its  vent,  for 
this  alone  regulates  the  price.  The  value  of  any  thing, 
y  compared  with  itself  or  with  a  standing  measure,  is 
greater,  as  its  quantity  is  less  in  proportion  to  its  vent ; 
but,  in  comparing  it,  or  exchanging  it  with  any  other 
thing,  the  quantity  and  vent  of  that  thing  too  must  be 
allowed  for,  in  the  computation  of  their  value.    But, 

V  because  the  desire  of  money  is  constantly  almost  every- 
where the  same,  its  vent  varies  very  little,  but  as  its 
greater  scarcity  enhances  its  price,  and  increases  the 
scramble:  there  being  nothing  else  that  does  easily  sup- 
ply the  want  of  it ;  the  lessening  its  quantity,  there* 
fore,  always  increases  its  price,  and  makes  an  equal 
portion  of  its  exchange  for  a  greater  of  any  other  thing. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  there  is  no  manner  of  settled 
proportion  between  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver  and 
any  other  commodity ;  for,  either  varying  its  quantity 
in  that  country,  or  the  commodity  changing  its  quan« 
tity  in  proportion  to  its  vent,  their  respective  values 
change,  i.  e.  less  of  one  will  barter  for  more  of  the 
other :  though,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking,  it  is 
only  said,  that  the  price  of  the  commodity,  not  of  the 
money,  is  changed.  For  example,  half  an  ounce  of 
silver  in  England,  will  exchange  sometimes  for  a  whde 
bushel  of  wheat,  sometimes  for  half,  sometimes  but  a 
quarter,  and  this  it  does  equally,  whether  by  use  it 
be  apt  to  bring  in  to  the  owner  six  in  the  hundred  of 
its  own  weight  per  annum,  or  nothing  at  all :  it  being 
only  the  change  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  to  its  vent, 
supposing  we  have  still  the  same  sum  of  money  in  the 
kingdom ;  or  else  the  change  of  the  quantity  of  our 
money  in  the  kingdom,  supposing  the  quantity  of  wheat, 
in  respect  to  its  vent,  be  the  same  too,  that  makes  the 
change  in  the  price  of  wheat.  For  if  you  alter  the 
quantity,  or  vent,  on  either  side,  you  presently  alter  the 
price,  but  no  other  way  in  the  world. 
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For  it  is  not  the  b^ing,  adding,  increasing^  or  di-* 
minishing  of  any  good  quality  in  atiy  commodity,,  that 
makes  its  price  greater  or  fess ;   but  only  as  it  makes^    ^ 
its  quantity,  or  vent,  greater  or  less, .  in  proportion  one^ 
to  another.-^  This  will^  easily  appear  by  two  or  three  ' 
instances. 

1  •  The  being  of  any  good^  and  useful  quantity  in  any 
thing,  neither  increases  its  price,  nor  indeed  makes  it  , 
have  any  price  at  all,  but  only  as  it  lessens  its  quantity,  \ 
or  increases  its  vent ;  each  of  these  invproportion  to  one 
another.  What  more  useful  or  necessary  things  are  there 
to  the  being,  or  well  being  of  men,  than  air  and  water  ?[^ 
and  yet  these  have  generally  no  price  at  all,  nor  yield 
any  money:  because  their  quantity  is  immensely  greater 
Kthan  their  vent,  in  most  places  of  the  world.  But,  as 
soon  as  ever  water  (for  air  still  offers  itself  every-where, 
without  restraint,  or  inclosure,  and'  therefore  is  no^- 
where  of  any  price)  comes  any  where  to  be  reduced  into 
any  proportion  to  its  consumption,  it  begins  presently 
to  have  a  price,  and  is  sometimes  sold  dearer  than  wine. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  best  and  most  useful  things  are 
commovly  the  cheapest:  because,  though  their  con- 
sumption be  great,  yet  the  bounty  of  providence  has 
made  their  production  large,  and  suitable  to  it. 

2.  Nor  does  the  adding  an  excellency  to  any  commo- 
dity raise  its  price,  unless  it  increase  its  consumption. 
For,  suppose  there  should  be  taught  a  way  (which  should 
be  published  to  the  knowledge  of  every  one)  to  make  a 
medicine  of  wheat  alone,  that  should  infallibly  cure  the 
stone :  it  is  certain  the  discovery  of  this  quality  in  that 
grain  would  give  it  an  excellency  very  considerable :  and 
yet  this  would  not  increase  the  price  of  it  one  farthing 
in  twenty  bushels,  because  its  quantity,  or  vent,  would 
not  hereby,  to  any  sensible  degree,  be  altered. 

3.  Neither  does  the  increasing  of  any  good  quality, 
in  any  sort  of  things,  make  it  yield  more.  .  For  though 
teasels  be  much  better  this  year  than  any  were  last,  they 
are  not  one  jot  dearer,  unless  they  be  fewer  too,  or  the 
tx>nsumption  of  them  greater. 

4.  Nor  does  the  lessening  the  good  qualities  of  any 
sort  of  commodity  lessen  its  price ;  which  is  evident  in 
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hops^  that  ace  usually  dearest  those  years  they  are  worst. 
But,  if  it  happen  to  be  a  species  of  commodity,  whose 
defects  may  be  supplied  by  some  other,  the  making  of  it 
worse  does  lessen  its  price,  because  it  hinders  its  vent. 
For,  if  rye  ^ould  any  year  prove  generally  smutty,  or 
grown,  no  question  it  would  yield  less  money  than  otib^r* 
wise^  because  the  defidency  of  that  might  be,  in  some 
measure,  made  up  by  wheat,  and  other  grain,  fiut^  if 
it  be  a  sort  of  comniodity,  whose  use  no  other  known 
thing  can  supply,  it  is  not  its  being  better^  or  worse^ 
but  its  quantity,  and  vent,  is  that  alone  which  regv^ 

>Iates^  and  determines  its  vdiue. 

"^  To  apply  it  now  to  money,  as  capable  c£  diflferent 
rates  of  interest*  To  money,  considered  in  its  proper 
use  as  a  commodity  passing  in  exdianee  from  one  to 
another,  all  that  is  done  by  interest,  is  but  the  adi^tig. 
to  it  by  agreement,  or  public  authority^  a  &cttlty, 
which  imtoraliy  it  has  not,  of  increasing  every  yemr  six 
per  cent.  Now,  if  public  authority  sink  use  to  four 
per  cent,  it  is  certain  it  diminishes  this  good  quality  in 
money  one«third.  But  yet  this  making  the  money  of 
England  not  one  farthing  more  than  it  was,  it  alters 
not  the  measures  upon  which  all  changeable  comiiH>- 
dities  increase,  or  sink  their  price ;  and  so  makes  net 
money  exchange  for  less  of  any  commodity,  than  it 
would  without  this  alteration  of  its  interest.  If  lessen- 
ing use  to  four  per  cent,  should  at  fdl  alter  die  quanti^ 
of  money,  and  make  it  less,  it  would  make  money,  as 
it  has  the  nature  of  a  commodity,  dearer,  i.  e.  a  less 
quantity  of  money,  would  exchange  for  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  another  commodity,  than  it  would  bdbre»  This 
perhaps  will  appear  a  little  plainer  by  these  following 
.particulars : 

1.  That  the  intrinsic,  natural  worth  of  any  thing, 
consists  in  its  fitness  to  supply  the  necessities,  or  serve 
the  conveniences  of  human  life;  and  the  more  neces- 
sary it  is  to  our  being,  or  the  more  it  contributes  to  our 
well-being,  the  greater  is  its  worth.     But  yet, 

2.  That  there  is  no  such  intrinsic,  natural  setded  vrioe 
in  any  thing,  as  to  make  any  assigned  quantity  of  it  con- 
stantly worth  rnxy  assigned  quantity  ol  another. 
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3.  The  marketable  value  of  any  asd^Aed  quantities  of 
.iwo^  or  uKNre  commodities,  are  ( pro  hie  et  nunc)  e<|iial, 
when  they  will  excb^aige  one  for  another.  As  sup* 
posing  one  bushel  of  wheat,  two  bushels  of  barley,  tlurty 
pounds  of  lead^  and  one  ounce  of  silver^  will  now  in 
the  mark^  be  taken  one  for  another,  they  are  then  of 
equal  worth :  and,  our  coin  being  that  whidi  English* 
men  reckon  by,  an  Ei^Kshman  would  say,  that  now 
one  bushel  of  wheat,  two  bushels  of  barley,  thirty 
pounds  of  lead,  and  one  ounce  of  silver,  were  equally 
worth  five  shillings. 

4.  The  change  of  this  marketable  value  of  any  com- 
Diodity,  in  respect  of  another  commodity,  or  in  respect 
<tf  a  standing,  common  measure,  is  not  the  altering  of 
any  intrinsic  value,  or  quality,  in  the  commodity ;  (for 
musty  and  smutty  com  will  sell  dearer  at  one  time,  than 
the  clean  and  sweet  at  another)  but  the  alteration  of  soom 
proportion,  whidi  that  commodity  bemrs  to  something 


5.  This  prc^Knrtioii  in  all  commodities,  whereof  mo- 
ney  is  one,  is  the  prc^portion  of  their  quantity  to  the  A 
vent.  Tlie  vent  is  nothing  else  but  the  passing  of  com* 
modities  from  one  owner  to  another,  m  exdiange :  and 
is  then  called  quid^er,  when  a  greater  quantity  of  any 
species  of  commodity  is  tak^i  c^  from  the  owners  of  it^ 
in  an>  equal  space  of  time. 

6.  This  vent  is  regulated,  i.  e.  made  qnids:er  or 
slower,  as  greater  (^  less  quantities  of  any  saleable  com* 
modity  are  removed  out  of  the  way  and  course  of  trade ; 
8^m*ated  firom  public  commerce;  and  no  longi^  lie 
within  the  reach  of  exchange.  For,  though  any  com* 
modity  riiould  shift  hands  ever  so  fast,  and  be  exchanged 
from  one  man  to  another ;  yet,  if  they  were  not  thereby 
exempted  from  trade  and  sale,  and  did  not  cease  to  be 
any  longer  traffic,  this  would  not  at  all  mds:e,  or  quicken 
tkheur  vent.  But  this,  sddom  or  never  happening,  makes 
very  little  or  no  alteration. 

7«  Things  are  removed  out  of  the  market,  or  hands 
of  commerce,  and  so  their  vent  altered  three  ways : 
1.  By  ccmsumption,  when  the  commodity  in  its  use  is 
deatrqye4  as»  mei^  drink,  and  dothes,  ice  aU  that 
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is  so  consumed  is  quite  gone  out  of  the  trade  of  the 
world.  %  By  exportation ;  and  all  that  is  so  carried 
away,  is  gone  out  of  the  trade  of  England,  and  con- 
cerns Englishmen  no  more  in  the  price  of  their  com- 
modities among  themselves  for  their  own  use,  than  if  it 
were  out  of  the  world.  3.  By  buying  and  laying  up  for 
a  man's  private  use.  For  what  is  by  any  of  these  way^ 
shut. out  of  the  market,  and  no  longer  moveaUe,  by 
the  hand  of  commerce,  makes  no  longer  any  part  of 
merchantable  ware,  and  so,  in  respect  of  trade,  and  the 
quantity  of  any  commodity,  is  not  more  considerable 
than  if  it  were  not  in  being.  All  these  three  termi- 
nating at  last  in  consumption  of  all  commodities,  (ex- 
cepting only  jewels  and  plate,  and  some  few  others, 
which  wear  out  but  insensibly)  may  properly  enough 
pass  under  that  name.  Engrossing  too  has  some  influ* 
ence  on  the  present  vent :  but  this  inclosing  some  con- 
siderable part  of  any  commodity,  (for  if  the  engrossing 
be  of  all  the  commodity,  and  it  be  of  general  use,  the 
price  is  at  the  will  of  the  engrosser)  out  of  the  free  com-^ 
mon  of  trade,  only  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  re- 
turning again  to  sale,  makes  not  usually  so  sensible  and 
general  an  alteration  in  the  vent,  as  the  others  do :  but 
yet  influences  the  price,  and  the  vent  more,  according 
as  it  extends  itself  to  a  lai^er  portion  of  the  commodity, 
and  hoards  it  up  longer. 

8.  Most  other  portable  commodities  (excepting 
jewels,  plate,  &c.)  deca3ring  quickly  in  their  use,  but 
money  being  less  consumed,  or  increased,  i.  e.  by  slower 
degrees  removed  from,  or  brought  into  the  free  com- 
merce of  any  country,  than  the  greatest  part  of  other 
merchandize ;  and  so  the  proportion  between  its  quan- 
tity and  vent,  altering  slower  than  in  most  other  com- 
modities ;  it  is  commonly  looked  on  as  a  standing  mea* 
siure,  to  judge  of  the  value  of  all  things,  especially 
being  adapted  to  it  by  its  weight  and  denomination  in 
coinage. 

9.  Money,  whilst  the  same  quantity  of  it  is  passing 
up  and  down  the  kingdom  in  trade,  is  really  a  standing 
measure  of  the  falling  and  rising  value  of  other  things, 
ia  reference  to  one  another ;  and  the  alteration  of  price 
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is  truly  in  them  only.  But  if  you  increase;  or  lessen, 
the  quantity  of  money,  current  in  traflSc,  in  any  place, 
then  the  alteration  of  value  is  in  the  money :  and,  if 
at  the  same  time  wheat  keep  its  proportion  of  vent  to 
quantity,  money,  to  speak  truly,  alters  its  worth,  and 
wheat  does  not,  though  it  sell  for  a  greater,  or  less 
price,  than  it  did  before.  For  money,  being  looked 
upon  as  the  standing  measure  of  other  commodities, 
men  consider  and  si)eak  of  it  still,  as  if  it  were  a  stand- 
ing measure,  though  when  it  has  varied  its  quantity,  it 
is  plain  it  is  not. 

10.  But  the  value  or  price  of  all  commodities, 
amongst  which  money  passing  in  trade  h  truly  one, 
consisting  in  proportion,  you  alter  this,  as  you  do  all 
other  proportions,  whether  you  increase  one,  or  lessen 
the  other* 

11.  In  all  other  commodities,  the  owners,  when  they 
design  them  for  traffic,  endeavour,  as  much  as  they 
can,  to  have  them  vented  and  gone,  i.  e*  removed  out 
of  the  reach  of  commerce,  by  consumption,  exporta- 
tion, or  laying  up :  but  money  never  lying  upon  peo- 
ple's hands,  or  wanting  vent,  (for  any  one  may  part 
with  it  in  exchange,  when  he  pleases ; )  the  provident 
public  and  private  care  is  to  keep  it  from  venting,  or 
consuming,  i.  e.  from  exportation,  which  is  its  proper 

)( consumption :  and  from  hoarding  up  by  others,  which  > 
is  a  sort  of  engrossing.  Hence  it  is  that  other  commo- 
dities have  sometimes  a  quicker,  sometimes  a  slower 
vent :  for  nobody  lays  out  his  money  in  them,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  use  he  has  of  them,  and  that  has  bounds^ 
But  every  body  being  ready  to  receive  money  without 
bounds,  and  keep  it  by  him,  because  it  answers  all 
things :  therefore  the  vent  of  money  is  always  sufficient, 
or  more  than  enough.  This  being  so,  its  quantity  alone 
is  enough  to  regulate  and  determine  its  value,  without 
considering  any  proportion  between  its  quantity  and  vent, 
as  in  other  commodities. 

12.  Therefore  the  lessening  of  use,  not  bringing  one 
penny  of  money  more  into  the  trade,  or  exchange  of 
any  country,  but  rather  drawing  it  away  from  trade,  and 
go  making  it  less,  does  not  at  all  sink  its  value,  and 
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make    it    buy  less    df   any  commodity,    but  rathei* 
more. 

18.  That  which  raises  the  natural  interest  of  money,*  - 
is  the  same  that  raises  the  rent  of  land,  i.  e.  its  aptness 
to  bring  in  yearly  to  him  that  manages  it  a  greater  over- 
plus of  income  above  his  rent,  as  a  reward  to  his  la- 
bour. That  which  causes  this  in  land,  is  the  greater 
quantity  of  its  product,  in  proportion  to  the  same  vent 
to  that  particular  fruit,  or  the  same  quantity  of  product, 
in  proportion  to  a  greater  vent  of  that  single  commo- 
dity ;  but  that  which  causes  increase  of  profit  tb  the 
borrower  of  money,  is  the  less  quantity  of  money,  in 
proportion  to  trade,  or  to  the  vent  of  all  commodities^ 
taken  together,  and  vice  versa. 

14.  The  natural  value  of  money,  as  it  is  apt  to  yield 
such  a  yearly  income  by  interest,  depends  on  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  then  passing  money  of  the  kingdom,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom,  i.  e.  the 
general  veiit  of  all  the  commodities.  But  the  natural 
value  of  money,  in  exchanging  for  any  one  commodity, 
is  the  quantity  of  the  trading  money  of  the  kingdom, 
designed  for  that  commodity,  in  proportion  to  that  sin- 
gle commodity  and  its  vent.  For  though  any  single 
man's  necessity  arid  want,  either  of  money,  or  any  spe- 
cies of  commodity,  being  known,  may  make  him  pay 
dearer  for  money,  or  that  commodity,  yet  this  is  but  a 
particular  case,  that  doeis  not  at  the  same  time  alter  this 
constant  and  general  rule. 

15.  That  supposing  wheat  a  standing  measure,  that 
is,  that  there  is  constantly  the  same  quantity  of  it,  in 
proportion  to  its  vent,  we  shall  find  money  to  run  the 
same  variety  of  changes  in  its  value,  as  all  other  coni- 
modities  do.  Now  that  wheat  in  England  does  come 
nearest  to  a  standing  measure,  is  evident  by  comparing 
wheat  with  other  commodities,  money,  arid  the  yearly 
income  of  land  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  and 
now ;  for,  supposing  that  primo  Hen.  VII.  N.  let  100 
acres  of  land  to  A.  for  6d.  per  annum  per  acre,  rack- 
rent,  and  to  B.  another  100  acres  of  land,  of  the  sam6 
soil  and  yearly  worth  with  the  former,  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat  per  acre,  rack-rent,  (a  bushel  of  wheat  about  that 
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time  being  prdbably  sold  for  about  6d.)  it  was  then  aa 
equal  rent.  If,  therefore,  these  leases  were  for  years 
jet  to  come,  it  is  certain  that  he  that  paid  but  6d.  per 
acre,  would  pay  now  SOs.  per  annum,  and  he  that  paid 
a  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre,  would  now  pay  about  25L 
per  annum,  which  would  be  near  about  the  yearly  value 
of  the  land,  were  it  to  be  let  now.  The  reason  where- 
of is  this,  that  there  being  ten  times  as  much  silver 
now  in  the  world  (the  discovery  of  the  West-Indies 
having  made  the  plenty)  as  there  was  then,  it  is  nine- 
tenths  less  worth  now,  than  it  was  at  that  time ;  that  is, 
it  will  exdiange  for  nine-tenths  less  of  any  commodity 
now,  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  its  vent,  as  it 
did  200  years  since,  which,  of  all  other  commodities, 
wheat  is  likeliest  to  do ;  for  in  England,  and  this  part 
of  the  world,  wheat  being  the  constant  and  most  gene- 
ral food,  not  altering  with  the  fashion,  not  growing 
by  chance ;  but  as  the  farmers  sow  more,  or  less  of  it, 
which  they  endeavour  to  proportion,  as  near  as  can  be 
guessed,  t^  the  consumption,  abstracting  the  overplus 
of  the  precedent  year,  in  their  provision  for  the  next, 
and  vice  versa ;  it  must  needs  fall  out,  that  it  keeps  the 
nearest  proportion  to  its  consumption,  (which  is  more 
studied  and  designed  in  this,  than  other  commodities) 
of  any  thing,  if  you  take  it  for  seven  or  twenty  years 
together :  though  perhaps  the  plenty,  or  scarcity  of  one 
year,  caused  by  the  accidents  of  the  season,  may  veiy 
much  vary  it  from  the  immediately  precedent,  or  fol- 
lowing. Wheat,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
(and  that  grain,  which  is  the  constant  general  food  of 
any  ^ther  country)  is  the  fittest  measure  to  judge  of  the 
altered  value  of  things,  in  any  long  tract  of  time :  and 
therefore,  wheat  here,  rice  in  Turkey,  &c.  is  the  fittest 
thing  to  reserve  a  rent  in,  which  is  designed  to  be  con- 
stantly the  same  for  all  ftiture  ages.  But  money  is  the 
best  measure  of  the  altered  v^ue  of  things  in  a  few 
years:  because  its  vent  is  the  same,  and  its  quantity^ 
alters  slowly.  But  wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  cannot 
serve  instead  of  money,  because  of  its  bulkiness,  and 
top  quick  change  of  its  quantity :  for  had  I  a  bond,  to 
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pay  me  100  bushels  of  wheat  next  year,  it  might  be  a 
fourth  part  loss,  or  gain  to  me ;  too  great  an  inequality 
and  uncertainty  to  be  ventured  in  trade:  besides  the 
different  goodness  of  several  parcels  of  wheat  in  the 
same  year. 

16.  That,  supposing  any  island  separate  from  the 
commerce  of  the  rest  of  mankind ;  if  gold  and  silver, 
or  whatever  else,  (so  it  be  lasting)  be  their  money,  if 
they  have  but  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  and  can  give  no 
more,  that  will  be  a  steady,  standing  measure  of  the  va« 
lue  of  all  other  things. 

17.  That,  if  in  any  country  they  use  for  money  any 
lasting  material,  whereof  there  is  not  any  more  to  be  got, 
and  so  cannot  be  increased,  or  being  of  no  other  use,  the 
rest  of  the  world  does  not  value  it,  and  so  it  is  not  like 
to  be  diminished,  this  also  would  be  a  steady,  standing 
measure  of  the  value  of  other  commodities. 

18.  That,  in  a  country,  where  they  had  such  a  stand- 
ing measure,  any  quantity  of  that  money  (if  it  were  but 
so  much  that  every  body  might  have  some)  would  serve 
to  drive  any  proportion  of  trade,  whether  more  or  less ; 
there  being  counters  enough  to  reckon  by,  and  the 
value  of  the  pledge^  being  still  sufficient,  as  constantly 
increasing  with  the  plenty  of  the  commodity.  But  these 
three  last  being  built  on  suppositions,  that  are  not  like 
to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  mankind  since  navigation 
and  commerce  have  brought  all  parts  acquainted  with 
one  another,  and  introduced  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
money,  into  all  trading  parts  of  the  world  ;  they  serve 
rathe;r  to  give  us  some  light  into  the  nature  of  money, 
than  to  teach  here  a  new  measure  of  traffic.  Though  it 
be  certain,  that  that  part  of  the  world  which  bred  most 
of  pur  gold  and  silver,  used  least  of  it  in  exchange,  and 
used  it  not  for  money  at  all. 

19.  That  therefore,  in  any  country,  fhat  hath  com- 
merce with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble now  to  be  without  the  use  of  silver  coin ;  and  hav- 
ing money  of  that,  and  accounts  kept  in  such  money, 
it  is  impossible  to  have  any  standing,  unalterable  mea- 
sure of  the  value  of  things ;  for  whilst  the  mines  sup- 
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ply  to  .mankind  more  than  wastes  and  consumes  in  its 
use,  the  quantity  of  it  will  daily  grow  greater^  in  re^  X 
spect  of  other  commodities,  and  its  value  less* 
-    20«  That  in  a  country,  that  hath  opoi  commerce  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  uses  money,  made  of  the 
same  materials  with  their  neighbours,  any  quantity  of 
that  money  will  not  serve  to  drive  any  quantity  of  trade ; 
but  there  must  be  a  certain  prq)ortion  between  their 
money  and  trade.     The  reason  whereof  is  this,  because 
to  keqi  your  trade  going  without  loss,  your  oommodi^ 
ties  amongst  you  must  keep  an  equal,  or  at  least  near 
the  price  of  the  same  species  of  commodities  in  the 
neighbouring  countries ;  which  they  cannot  do,  if  your 
money  be  far  less  than  in  other  countries :  for  then  either 
your  commodities  must  be  sold  very  cheap,  or  a  great 
part  of  your  trade  must  stand  still,  there  not  being  mo- 
ney enough  in  the  country  to  pay  for  them  (in  their 
shifting  of  bands)  at  that  high  price,  which  the  plenty, 
and  consequently  low  valoe  of  money,  makes  them  at 
in  another  country ;  for  the  value  of  money,  in  general, 
is  the  quantity  of  all  the  money  in  the  world,  in  pit>*  ^ 
portion  to  all  the  trade ;  but  the  value  of  money  in  any 
one  country,  is  the  present  quantity  of  the  current  mo* 
ney  in  that  country,  in  proportion  to  the  present  trade. 
Supposing  then,  that  we  had  now  in  Englemd  but  half 
as  mudi  money  as  we  had  seven  years  ago,  and  yet  bad 
still  as  much  yearly  product  of  commodities,  as  many 
hands  to  woric  them^  and  as  many  brokers  to  disperse 
them,  as  before ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  worid  we  trade 
with  had  as  much  money  as  they  had  before,  (for  it  is 
likely  they  should  have  more  by  our  moiety  shared 
amongst  them)  it  is  certain  that  either  half  our  rents 
should  not  be  paid,  half  our  c(Mnmodities  not  vented, 
and  half  our  labourers  not  employed,  and  so  half  the 
trade  be  cleariy  lost ;  or  else,  that  every  one  of  these 
must  receive  but  half  the  money  for  their  commodities 
and  labour  they  did  before,  and  but  half  so  much  as  our 
nei^bours  do  receive,  for  the  same  labour,  and  the 
same  natural  product  at  the  same  time.     Such  a  state 
of  poverty  as  this,  though  it  will  make  no  scarcity 
of  our  native  commodities  amongst  ^s,  yet  it  will  havQ 
these  ill  con8e(|<ienGes, 
you  IV,  i; 
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1.  It  will  make  our  natiire  commodities  vent  veiy 
cheap. 

]S  2.  It  will  make  all  fomgn  commodities  very  dear, 
both  which  will  make  us  poor ;  for  the  merchant  mak- 
ing silver  and  gold  his  measure,  and  considering  what 
the  foreign  commodity  costs  him,  (i«  e.  how  many 
ounces  of  silver)  in  the  country  where  money  is  more 
plenty,  i.  e.  cheaper ;  and  considering  too,  how  many 
ounces  of  silver  it  will  yield  him  in  another  country^ 
will  not  part  with  it  here,  but  for  the  same  quantity  of 
silver,  or  as  much  as  that  silver  will  buy  here  of  our 
commodity,  which  will  be  a  great  deal  more  than  in 
another  place ;  so  that,  in  all  our  exchange  of  native 
for  foreign  commodities,  we  shall  pay  double  the  value 
that  any  other  country  does,  where  money  is  in  greater 
plenty.  This  indeed  will  make  a  dearness,  and  in  time 
a  scarcity  of  foreign  commodities ;  which  is  not  the  worst 
inconveniency  that  it  brings  upon  us,  supposing  them 
not  absolutely  necessary.     But, 

)<  3.  It  endangers  the  drawing  away  our  people,  both 
handicrafts,  mariners,  and  soldiers,  who  are  apt  to  go 
where  their  pay  is  best,  which  will  always  be  where 
there  is  greatest  plenty  of  money,  and  in  time  of  war 
must  needs  bring  great  distress. 

21.  Upon  this  measure  too  it  is,  that  the  variation  of 
exchange  of  money  between  several  countries  does  some* 
what  depend ;  for  it  is  certain  that  one  ounce  of  silver 
is  always  of  equal  value  to  another  ounce  of  silver,  con- 
sidered in  its  intrinsic  worth,  or  in  reference  to  the  uni- 
versal trade  of  the  world :  but  it  is  not  of  the  same 
value  at  the  same  time  in  several  parts  of  the  world, 
but  is  of  the  most  worth  in  that  country  where  there 
is  the  least  money  in  proportion  to  its  trade :  and  there- 
fore men  may  afford  to  give  twenty  ounces  of  silver  in 
one  place,  to  receive  eighteen  or  nineteen  ounces  of 
silver  in  another.  But  this  is  not  all :  to  this  then,  (to 
find  out  the  alteration  of  the  exchange)  the  over*balance. 
of  the  trade  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  These 
two  together  regulate  the  exchange,  in  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  in  both  the  higher  rate  of  ex- 
change depends  upon  one  and  the  same  thing,  viz.  the 
greater  plenty  of  mone^  in  on?  country  than  in  the  other ; 
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only  with  this  diflTerence/ that  whejpe  the  over-Iialtiice 
of  trade  raises  the  exchange  above  the  parj,  there  it  is 
the  plenty  of  money  which  private  merchants  hav^ 
in  one  country,  which  they  desire  to  remove  in  another : 
but  where  the  riches  of  the  country  raise  the  exchange 
above  the  par,  there  it  is  the  plenty  of  the  money 
in  the  whole  country.  In  one,  the  merchant  has  more 
inoney  (or  debts,  which,  is  all  one)  in  a  foreign  coun* 
iry,  than  his  trade  there  will  employ,  and  so  is  wilU 
ing  to  allow  upon  exchange  to  him  abroad,  that  shall 
pay  him  ready  money  at  home,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  per  cent, 
more  or  less,  proportionably  as  his,  or  his  country- 
man's plenty  of  ready  money  abroad,  the  danger  of 
Jeaving  it  there,  or  the  difficulty  of  bringing  it  home 
in  specie,  and  his  present  need  of  money  at  home,  is 
greater  or  less :  in  the  other,  the  whole  countiy  has 
more  money,  than  can  well  be  employed  in  the  trade 
thereof,  or  at  least  the  proportion  of  the  money  to  the 
trade  is  gi'eater  than  in  the  neighbouring  country,  where 
the  exchange  is  below  the  par. 

For,  supposing  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  equal  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  but  that  there  is  in  Hol^ 
land  a  greater  plenty  of  money  than  in  England,  (which 
will  appear  by  the  lowness  of  the  natural  use  in  Hot 
land,  and  the  height  of  the  Qatural  use  in  England,  and 
also  by  the  deamess  of  food  and  labour  in  general  in 
Holland,  and  the  cheapness  of  it  in  England.)  If  N.  has 
10,0001.  in  Holland,  which  the  greater  advantage  he 
could  make  of  it  in  England,  either  by  use  or  pur- 
chase, tempts  him  to  transfer  into  England,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  will  give  as  much  to  a  merchant  in  England, 
to  pay  him  10,000L  in  England,  as  the  insurance  at 
that  time  between  Holland  and  England  is  worth.  If 
this  happens  to  be  in  a  country^  where  the  exportation 
of  bullion  is  prohibited,  be  must  pay  the  more,  because 
his  venture,  if  he  carry  it  in  specie,  will  be  greater ; 
and  upon  this  ground,  perhaps,  the  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  money  out  of  England,  under  penalties, 
may  be  of  some  use,  by  making  the  rate  of  the  exchange  ) 
greater  to  those  countries,  which  import  upon  us  more 
than  they  export  in  commodities;  and  SQ  retain  some 

^  % 
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{lart  of  the  xiione]r>  \^ich  thdr  over-^balante  of  trade 
would  carry  away  from  us;  though^  after  all,  if  we  are 
over-balanced  in  trade,  it  must  go. 

But,  since  the  Holland  merchant  cannot  receive  N.*8 
10,0001  in  money  in  Holland,  and  pay  him  10,0001  in 
England,  unless  his  over^-balance  of  trade  make  En- 
glishmen indebted  to  him  10,0001.  in  mohey,  which  he 
is  not  like  to  take  in  commodities,  I  think  the  over- 
balance of  trade  is  that,  which  (Chiefly  raised  the  ex«- 
change  in  any  country,  and  that  plenty  of  money  in 
any  country  does  it  only  for  so  much  of  the  money  as  is 
transferred,  either  to  be  let  out  to  use^  or  to  be  spent 
there ;  and  though  lending  to  foreigners  upon  use  doth 
not  at  all  alter  the  balance  of  trade  between  those  coun- 
tries, yet  it  does  alter  the  exchange  between  those  coun^ 
tries^  for  so  much  as  is  lent  upon  use,  by  not  calling  away 
the  money  that  should  follow  the  over-balance  of  trade, 
but  letting  it  rest  there,  as  if  it  were  accounted  for ;  all 
one  as  if  the  balance  of  trad^  were  for  so  much  altered* 
But  this  being  not  much,  in  comparison  of  the  general 
traffic  between  two  nations,  or  at  least  varying  slower, 
the  merchant  too  regulating  the  exchange,  and  not  the 
usuren     I  suppose  it  is  the  present  balance  of  trade,  on 
which  the  exchange  immediately  and  chiefly  depends, 
unless  som^  accident  shall  ihake  a  great  deal  of  money 
be  remitted  at  the  same  time  from  one  place  to  another, 
which  will  for  that  time  raise  the  exchange  all  one  as  an 
overbalance  of  trade;  and  indeed^  when  examined,  is 
generally  very  little  different  from  it. 
•    To  be  able  to  estimate  the  par,  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  exchange,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  intrinsic 
value,  i.  e.  how  much  silver  is  ifa  the  coins  of  the  two 
countries,  by  which  you  reckon  and  charge  the  bill  of 
exchange. 

Sir,  if  I  have  been  led  a  little  too  far  from  one  thing 
to  another,  in  the  consideration  of  money,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  hoping  that  these  particulars  wUl  afford  some 
light  to  our  present  subject. 

To  return  to  the  price  of  land.  It  is  evident  by  what 
has  been  above  said,  that  the  years  purchase  of  land  does 
not  increase  with  the  fall  of  interest ;  and  the  abating 
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of  that  good  quality  in  money,  of  yieldipg  yearly  abc 
per  cent  to  four,  doe9  not  presently  sp  sink  its  valuej  in 
j  respect  of  land,  that  one-tbirdniQre  is  required  in  ex^ 
j  change :  falling  of  interest  from  six  to  four,  will  not 
'  raise  land  from  twenty  to  thirty  yeprs  purchase ;  the 
rising  m^d  falling  of  the  piice  of  landi  as  of  other  things, 
depends  much  on  the  quantity  of  land  set  to  sal^xom-% 
pared  with  the  quantity  of  money  designed  for^  that 
traffic,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  upon  thq^ 
number  of  buyers  and  sellers ;  for  where  there  are  many 
sellers  and  few  purchasers,  though  interest  he  lessened, 
land  will  be  cheap,  as  I  have  already  showed.  At  least 
this  is  certain,  that  making  a  li^wto  reduce  interest,  will 
not  raise  the  price  of  land ;  it  will  only,  by  driving  it 
more  into .  the  bankers  han^s,  leave  the  country  barei^ 
of  money ;  whereby,  if  the  price  of  land  about  Lon- 
don should' be  accidentally  raised,  that  of  remoter  coun*  | 
tries  would  thereby  have  fewer  puixhasers,  and  at  Iowa:  I 
rates. 

This  being  so,  that  the  low  rate  of  land  depends 
much  on  the  gi^at  number  of  sellers  in  proportion  to 
purchasers,  the  next  thing  to  be  enquired  into  is,  what 
makes  plenty  of  sellers  ?  And  to  that  the  answer  is  obf 
vious,.  general  ill  husbandry,  and  the  cons^uence  of 
it,  debts.  If  a  neglect  of  government  and  religion,  ill 
examples^  and  depraved  education,  have  introduced  d^ 
baucbery,  and  art,  or  chance,  has  made  it  fashionable 
for  men  to  live  beyond  their  estates,  debts  will  increase 
and  multiply,  and  draw  with  them  a  necessity  on  men, 
first  oi  encumbering,  and  then  selling  l^heir  estates*  This 
is  generally  the  cause  why  men  part  with  their  land : 
and  I  think  there  is  scarce  one  m  an  hundred  that  thinks 
of  selling  his  patrimony,  till  mortgages  have  pretty 
well  eat  into  the  freehold :  and  the  weight  of  growing 
debtii  force  a  man,  whether  ^  will  or  no,  out  of  hi!s 
possessionsL  When  almost  is  there  ever  a  clear  apd  ud-> 
encumbered  estate,  set  to  sale  ?  It  is  seldom  a  thriving 
man  i^ms  his  }£^nd  into  mpney,  to  make  die  greater  adr 
▼autage :  the  examples  of  it  are  so  rare,  that  they  are 
scarce  of  any  consideration  in  the  number  of  sellers^ 
This,  I  think,  ma7beth9J»awa,why  iijqueeiEli?*. 
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betb^s  days  (when  sobriety,  frugality,  and  industry, 
brought  in  dmly  increase  to  the  growing  wealth  of  the 
kingdom)  land  kept  up  its  price,  and  sold  for  more 
years  purchase  than  corresponded  to  the  interest  of  mo- 
ney, then  busily  employed  in  a  thriving  trade,  which 
made  the  natural  interest  much  higher  than  it  is  now,  as 
well  as  the  parliament  then  set  it  higher  by  law. 

On  the  contrary  side,  what  makes  scarcity  of  pur- 
chasers ? 

1.  The  same  reason,  ill  husbandry.  When  the  trades- 
man lives  up  to  the  height  of  his  income,  and  the  vanity 
of  expences  either  drains  the  merchant's  coffers,  or  keeps 
them  from  overflowing,  he  seldom  thinks  of  purchasing. 
Buying  of  land  is  the  result  of  a  full  and  satiated  gain : 
and  men  in  trade  seldom  think  of  laying  out  their  mo- 
ney Upon  land,  till  their  profit  has^  brought  them  in  more 
than  their  trade  can  well  employ ;  and  their  idle  bags, 
cumbering  their  counting-houses,  put  them  upon  empty- 
ing them  on  a  purchase. 

2.  Another  thing  that  makes  a  scarcity  of  buyers  of 
land,  are  doubtful  and  ill  titles :  where  these  are  frequent 
and  fatal,  one  can  no  more  expect  that  men,  who  hav6 
money,  should  be  forward  to  purchase,  than  ships,  richly- 
laden,  to  venture  themselves  amongst  rocks  and  quicks- 
sands.  It  is  no  wonder  such  seas  should  not  be  much 
frequented,  where  the  examples  and  remains  of  daily 
Xvrecks  show  the  folly  and  hazard  of  the  venture,  in  the 
number  of  those  who  have  miscarried. 

3.  A  general  decay  of  trade  discourages  men  from 
purchasing:  for  this  threatens  an  universal  poverty, 
which  is  sure  to  fall  first  and  heaviest  upon  land.  The 
merchant  who  furnishes  the  improvident  landholder, 
will  not  fail  to  have  money  for  his  wares  with  gain, 
whether  the  kingdom  get  by  his  trade  or  no,  and  h6 
will  keep  his  money  rather  employed  in  trade,  which 
brings  him  in  profit  (for  the  merchant  may  get  by  a 
trade  that  makes  the  kingdom  poor)  than  lay  it  out  in 
land,  whose  rent  he  sees  sinking,  and  foresees,  by  the 
course  of  trade,  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so.  When 
a  nation  is  running  td  decay  and  ruin,  the  merchant  land 
monied  man,  do  what  you  can,  will  be  sure  to  starve 
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last :  absenre  it  where  you  will,  the  decays  that  come 
upon,  and  bring  to  ruin  any  country,  do  constantly  &*8t 
fidi  upon  the  knd :  and  though  the  country  gentleman 
(who  usually  securely  relies  upon  so  much  a  year  a& 
was  given  in  at  Ids  marriage  settlement,  and  thinks  his 
land  an  unmoveable  fund  for  such  an  income)  be  not 
very  forward  to  think  so ;  yet  this  nevertheless  is  an 
undoubted  truth,  that  he  is  more  concerned  in  trade, 
and  ought  to  take  a  greater  care,  that  it  be  well  ma« 
naged,  and  preserved,  than  even  the  merchant  himself. 
For  he  will  certainly  find,  when  a  decay  of  trade  has 
carried  away  one  part  of  our  mon^y  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  other  is  kept  in  the  merchant  and  tradesman's 
hands,  that  no  laws  he  can  make,  nor  any  little  arts  of 
shifting  property  amongst  ourselves,  will  bring  it  back  to 
him  again :  but  his  rents  will  fall,  and  his  income  every 
day  lessen,  till  general  industry  and  frugality,  joined  to  a 
well^rdered  trade,  shall  restore  to  the  kingdom  the 
riches  and  wealth  it  had  formerly. 

This  by  the  way,  if  well  considered,  might  let  us  see, 
that  taxes,  however  contrived,  and  out  of  whose  hands 
9oever  immediately  taken,  do,  in  a  country,  where 
l^heir  great  fund  is  in  land,  for  the  most  part  terminate/ 
upon  land.  Whatsoever  the  people  is  chiefly  main- 
tained by,  that  the  government  supports  itself  on :  nay, 
perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that  those  taxes  which  seem, 
least  to  affect  land,  will  most  surely  of  all  other  fall 
the  rents.  This  would  deserve  to  be  well  considered, 
in  the  raising  of  taxes,  lest  the  neglect  of  it  bring  upoq 
the  country  gentleman  an  evil,  which  he  will  be. sure 
quickly  to  feel,  but  not  be  able  very  quickly  to  remedy. 
For  rents  once  &llen  are  not  easily  raised  again*  A  tax 
laid  upon  land  seems  hard  to  the  landholder,  because 
it  is  so  much  money  going  visibly  out  of  his  pocket ; 
and  therefore,  as  an  ease  to  himself,  the  landholder  is 
always  forward  to  lay  it  upon  commodities.  But,  if  h^ 
will  thoroughly  consider  it,  and  examine  the  effects, 
he  will  find  he  buys  this  seeming  ease  at  a  very  dear 
rate:  and  though  he  pays  not  this  tax  immediately  out 
of  his  own  purse,  yet  his  purse  will  find  it  by  a  greater 
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want  of  uofiey  there,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  than  that, 
comes  to,  with  the  lessenii^  of  his  rents,  to  boot : 
which  is  a  settled  and  lasting  evil,  that  will  stick  upon 
him  bejond  the  present  payment. 

To  make  this  dear,  let  us  suppose  in  the  present  state 
of  aflfairs  in  England,  tiiat  the  rents  of  England  are 
twelve  millions,,  and  that  the  charge  and  necessities  of 
the  government  require  a  supply  of  three  millions  from 
the  parliament,  whidi  is  laid  on  Iand«  .Here  is  one 
fourth  part  of  his  yearly  income  goes  immiedtately  out 
of  the  landlord's  and  landholder's  pocket  This  is  a 
burden  very  apt  to  be  fdt.  The  country  gentleman, 
who  actually  pays  the  money  out  of  his  pocket,  or  finds 
it  deducted  out  of  his  .rent  at  quarter»day£)r  taxes,  sees 
and  very.  srasiUy  observes  what  goes  thus  out  of  his 
estate.  But  though  tlds  be  a  quarter  of  his.  yearly  in-** 
come,  and,  out.  of  an  estate  of  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  the  public  tax  now  openly  takes  away  one  hun^. 
dred ;  yet  this  influences  not.  at  all ,  the  yearly  rent  of 
the  land,  which,  the  radcfrenter, :  or  under-tenant,  pays : 
it  being<  the  same  thing!  to  him,  whether  he.  pays  all  his 
rent  to  the  king,  or  his«landlord ;  or  half,  or  a.quarter^ 
or  none  at  all  to  the  king ;  the  case  is  all  .one  to  him, 
what  hand  receives  his  rent, when  due:  so  trade  flourishes^ 
and  his  commodities  go  off^  well,  he  will  be  able  ta  pay 
his  rent  on.  This  lessens  not  any  more  the  value  of  hta 
fSurm,  than. an  .high  or  a  low  chief  rent  does,  paid  out 
of  it  to  the  lord  of  the  fee :  the  tenant's  bargain  and 
profit  are  the  same,  whether  the  land  be  chaiged,  or  not 
diargcid,  with  an  annuity  payable  to  another  man«  We 
see  this  in  cdl^  leases,  where  though  the  coll^  te- 
nant pays  for  it  to  the  college  some  years  five  times  as 
much  as  he  does  others^  upon  the  varying  rate  of  com ; 
yet  the  under-tenant  feels  not  this  alteration  in  the  least, 
nor  finds  a  reason  to  have  his  rent  abated,  because  a 
greater  part  of  it  is  diverted  from  his  landlord.  All  this 
is  but  changing  tlie  hand  that  receives  the  rent,  without 
-j  any  influence  at  all  upon  the  yearly  value,  of  the  estate  i 
which  will  not  be  let  for  one  penny  more,  or  less,  to 
the  renter,  however,  or  amongst  whomsoever, .  the  tent 
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he  pajTB  be  divided.  From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  taxea 
laid  on  land  do  not  in  the  least  make  rents  fall* 

But  suppose,  to  shift  off  the  burden  from  the  landt 
some  country. gentleman  should  think  fit  to  raise  these 
three  millions  upon  commodities,  to  let  the  land  go 
firee.  First,  it  is  to  be  considered,  That  since  the  pub* 
lie  wants  require  three  millions  (for  that  we  supposed 
for  ailment's  sake ;  let  it  be  three  niUlions,  or  one 
million,  that  is  sH  one;)  and  so  much  must  go  lotQ. 
the  king's  coffers,  or  else  the  necessities  of  the  go  verm 
ment.  will  not  be  supplied :  that  for  raising  these  three 
millions  on  commodities,  and  bringing  so  much,  into 
the  exchequer,  there  must  go  a  great  deal  more  than 
three  millions  out  of  the.  subjects  pockets*.  For  a  tax 
c^  that  nature  cannot  be  levied  hy  officers^  to  i^ratch 
every  little  rivulet  o£  trade,  without  a  great  charge,  espe- 
cially at  first  trial*  But  supposing  no  more. changes  in 
raising  it,  than  of  a  land^ax,  and  that,  there  are*  only 
three  millions  to  be  paid»  it  is. evident  that,  to  do-  this, 
out  of  commodities,  they,  must,  .to  the  consumer^  b^ 
raised  a  quarter  in  their  price ;  so  that  every  things  to 
him  that  uses  it»  mustjbe  a  quarter  dearer.  Let  us  see 
now  who,  at  long*>run,  must  pay  this  quarter,  and  whei« 
it  will  light  It  is  plain,,  the  merchant  and  broker  nei* 
ther  will,  nor  can ;  for^  if  he  pays  a  quarter  more  for 
commodities  than  he  did,  he  will  sell  them  at  a  price 
propertionably  raised.  The  poor  labourer,  and  handi- 
craftsman eannot  :  for  he  just  lives  from 'hand  to  mouth 
already,  and- all  his  food,  clothing  and  utensils,  costing 
a  quarter  more  than  they  did  before^  either  his  wages 
must  rise  with  the  price  of  things,  to  make  him  live; 
or  else,  not  being  able,  to  maintain  himself  and  fiunilx^ 
by  his  laboiur,  he  comes  to  the  parish;  and  then  the 
land  bears  the,  burthen  a  heavier  way.  If  the  labourer's 
wages  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  increased  rates  of 
things,  the  farmer  who  payss  a  quarter  more  for  wage?» 
as  well  as  all  other  things,  whilst  he  sells,  his  corn  and 
wool,  either  at  the  same  rate,  or  lower,  at  the  market 
(since  tte  tax  laid  upon  it  makes  people  less  forward 
to  boy)  must.  ekher.havehiSi(rent.abated|  or  else  break 
and  run  away  in  his  landlord's  debt :  and  90  the  yearly 
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value  of  the  land  is  brought  down.  And  who  then  pays 
the  tax  at  the  yearns  end,  but  the  landlord  ?  when  the 
tenant,  not  able  to  raise  his  rent  by  his  commodities^ 
either  runs  away  in  his  landlord's  debt,  or  cannot  be 
continued  in  the  farm,  without  abatement  of  rent :  for, 
when  the  yearly  charge  in  his  farm  is  greater  by  the  in-» 
crease  of  the  labourer's  wages,  and  yet  his  product  sella 
cheaper  by  reason  of  the  tax  laid  on  his  commodities  ; 
how  will  the  farmer  be  able  to  make  up  his  rent  at 
quarter-day  ?  For  this  may  be  worth  our  notice,  that 
any  tax  laid  on  foreign  commodities  in  England,  raises 
its  price,  and  makes  the  importer  get  more  for  his  com^ 
modity :  but,  on  the  contrary^  a  tax  laid  on  your  native 
/  product,  and  home-made  commodities,  lessens  their  price, 
and  makes  them  yield  less  to  the  first  seller. 

The  reason  whereof  is  plain.  For  the  merchant  im- 
porting no  commodity,  but  wh^t  the  necessity,  or 
fashionable  wantonness,  of  your  people  gives  him  vent 
for,  will  not  only  proportion  his  gain  to  the  cost  and 
risque,  which  he  has  been  at  before  landing;  but  will 
expect  profit  of  his  money  paid  here,  for  any  tax  laid 
on  it ;  and  take  advantage  from  thence  to  raise  his  price, 
above  what  his  tax  comes  to ;  and  if  he  cannot  do  that, 
he  will  trade  no  more  in  that  commodity.  For  it  being 
not  the  product  of  his  farm,  he  is  not  tied  to  bring  it 
to  market,  if  he  finds  his  price  not  answer  his  expecta^ 
tibn  there,  but  turns  himself  to  other  wares,  which 
he  finds  your  markets  to  take  off  better.  A  merchant 
will  never  continue  to  trade  in  wares,  which  the  change 
of  fashion,  or  humour  amongst  your  people  has  made 
less  vendible,  though  he  may  be  sometimes  caught  by 
a  sudden  alteration.  But  that  seldom  h^pens  in  the 
course  of  trade,  so  as  to  influence  the  great  bulk  of  it. 
For  things  of  necessity  must  still  be  had,  and  things  of 
fashion  will  be  had,,  as  long  as  men  have^money,  or 
credit,  whatever  rates  they  cost,  and  the  rather  because 
they  are  dear.  For,  it  being  vanity,  not  use,  that  makes 
the  expensive  fashion  of  your  people,  the  emulation  is, 
who  shall  have  the  finest,  that  is,  the  dearest  things, 
not  the  most  convenient,  or  useful.  How  many  things 
do  w«  vake^  or  buy,  because  they  come  at  dear  rates, 
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from  Japan  and  China,  which  if  they  were  our  own 
manufacture,  or  product,  common  to  be  had,  and  for  a' 
little  money,  would  be  contemned  and  neglected  ?  Hare 
not  several  of  our  own  commodities,  offered  to  sale  at 
reasonable  rates,  been  despised,  and  the  very  same 
eagerly  bought  and  bragged  of,  when  sold  for  French,  at 
a  double  price  ?  You  must  not  think,  therefore,  that  the 
raising  their  price  will  lessen  the  vent  of  fashionable, 
foreign  commodities  amongst  you,  as  long  as  men  have 
any  way  to  purchase  them,  but  rather  increase  it.  French 
wine  is  become  a  modish  drink  amongst  us,  and  a  man 
is  ashamed  to  entertain  his  friend,  or  almost  to  dine 
himself  without  it.  The  price  is  in  the  memory  of  man 
raised  from  6d.  to  2s.  and  does  this  hinder  the  drinking 
of  it  ?  No,  the  quite  contrary :  a  man's  way  of  living 
is  commended,  because  he  will  give  any  rate  for  it :  and 
a  man  will  give  any  rate  rather  than  pass  for  a  poor 
wretch,  or  a  penurious  curmudgeon,  that  is  not  able, 
or  knows  not  how  to  live  well,  nor  use  his  friends 
civilly.  Fashion  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  the 
ostentation  of  riches,  and  therefore  the  high  price  of 
Wh^t  serves  to  that,  rather  increases  than  lessens  its  vent. 
The  contest  and  glory  is  in  the  expence,  not  the  use- 
fulness of  it ;  and  people  are  then  thought  and  said  to 
live  well,  when  they  can  make  a  show  of  rare  and 
foreign  things^  and  such  as  their  neighbours  cannot  go 
to  the  price  of. 

Thus  we  see  how  foreign  commodities  fall  not  in  theit 
price,  by  taxes  laid  on  them,  because  the  merchant  is 
not  necessitated  to  bring  to  your  market  any  but  fashion- 
able commodities,  and  those  go  off  the  better  for  their 
high  rate.  But,  on  the  contrary,  your  landholder  being 
forced  to  bring  his  commodities  to  market,  such  as  his 
land  and  industry  afford  him,  common  and  known 
things,  he  mtist  sell  them  there  at  such  price  as  he  can 
get.  This  the  buyer  knows ;  and  these  home-bred 
commodities  being  seldom  the  favourites  of  your  peo^ 
pie,  01^  any  farther  acceptable,  than  as  great  conveni- 
ency  recommends  them  to  the  vulgar,  or  downright 
necessity  to  all;  as  soon  as  a  tax  is  laid  on  them,  every 
one  mak^  as  sparing  an  use  of  than  as  he  can,  that  he 
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may  sstve  bis  money  for  other  necessary  or  creditable 
expences.  Thus  the  price^  which  our  native  coanmo^ 
dities  yielii  the  first  seller^  is  mightily  abated,  and  so 
the  yearly  value  of  the  land,  which  produces  them, 
lessened  tqo. 

If,  therefore,  the  laying  of  taxes  upon  commodities 
does,  as  it  is  evident,  afiect  the  land  that  is  out  at  a 
rack-rent,,  it  i^  plain  it  does  equally  affect  all  the  other 
land  in  England  too,  and  the  gentry  will,  but  the  worst 
way,  increase  their  own  charges,  that  is,  by  lessening 
the  yearly  value  of  their  estates,  if  they  hope  to  ease 
their  land,  by  dharging  commodities.  It  is  in  vain»  in 
a  country  whose  great  fund  is  land,  to  hope  to  lay  the 
puUic  charge  of  the  government  on  any  thing  else ; 
there  at  last  it  will  terminate.  The  merchant  (do  what 
,>Cyou  can)  will  not  bear  it,  the  labourer  cannot,  and  there* 
\,  fore  the  landholder  must ;  and  whether  he  were  best  ta 
do  it,  by  laying  it  directly  where  it  will  at  last  settie^ 
or  by  letting  it  come  to  him  by  the  sinking  of  his  rents, 
which  when  they  are  once  faUen,  every,  one  knows  are 
not  easily  raised  again,  let  him  consider. 

I^olland  is  brought  as  an  instance  of  laying  th^  chargi^ 
of  the  puUic  upon  trader  and  it  is  possibly  (excepting 
same  £ew  sniall  free  towns)  the  only  place  in  the  worI4 
that  qould  be  brought  to  favour  this  way.  .  But  yet, 
when  examined,  will  be  fo^nd  to  show  the  quite  con* 
trary,  and  be  a  clear  proof,  that  lay  the  taxes  how  yw 
wiU,  \md  every«where,  in  proportion,  bears  the  greater 
share  of  the  burthen.  The  public  charge  of  the  gor 
vemment,  it  is  said,  is,  in  the  United  Provinces^  laid 
on  trade.  I  grant  it  is,  the  greatest,  part  of  it ;  but  is 
the  )and  excused,  or  eased  by  it?  Hy  no  means;  ,but, 
on  the  contrary,  so  loaded,  that,  in  many  places  half,  m 
others  a  iquarter,  in  others  on&«igfath  of  the  yefirly  value 
does  not  come  into  the  owner's  pod&et:  aod  if  I  hav^ 
not  been  misinfonned,  the  land  in  sGpne  plaices  will  not 
pay  the  taxes  :>,  so  that  we  may  say,  that)  the  chaq^  of 
the  government  came  not  upon  commodities,  ^  the 
land  ,<x)uld  not  bear  it.  The  burthea  unavoidid^y  sd> 
tles  upon  the  land  first,  and  when  it  has  pressed  it  so^ 
that  it  can  y^U  no  more,  trad^  must  be  brought  ni  aid. 
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to  help  to  support  the  government  rather  thitn  let  all 
sink :  but  the  first  stress  is  always  upon  land,  and  as  far 
^s  that  will  reach,  it  is  unavoiddblf  carriedi  laj  your 
'taxes  how  you  will.  ,It  is  known  what  a  share  of  the 
public  charges  of  the  government  is  supported  by  the 
trade  of  Amsterdam  alone;  as  I  remember  that  one 
town  pays  thirty-six  in  the  hundred  of  all  the  public 
taxes  raised  in  the  United  Provinces.  But  are  the  lands 
of  Guelderland  eased  by  it  ?  Let  any  one  see,-  in  that 
country  of  land  more  than  trade,  what  they  make  cirar 
of  their  revenues,  and  whether  the  country  gentlemen 
there  grow  rich  on  their  land,  whilst  the  merchant, 
having  the  taxes  laid  on  his  commerce,  is  impoverished  ? 
On  the  contrary,  Guelderland  is  so  low  and  out  of  cash, 
that  Amsterdam  has  been  fain,  for  many  years,  to  lay 
down  the  taxes  for  them ;  which  is,  in  effect,  to  pay  the 
taxes  of  Guelderland  too. 

'  Struggle  and  contrive  as  you  will,  lay  your  taxes  as 
you  please,  the  traders  will  shift  it  off  from  their  own 
gain ;  the  merchants  will  bear  the  least  part  of  it,  and 
grow  poor  last.  In  Holland  itself,  where  trade  is  so 
loaded,  who,  I  pray,  grows  richest,  the  landholder,  or 
the  tradw?  Which  of  them  is  pinched,  and  wants  mo- 
ney most  ?  A  country  may  thrive,  the  country  gen- 
tleman grow  rich,  and  his  rents  increase  (for  so  it  has 
been  here)  whilst  the  land  is  taxedt  but  I  challenge  any 
one  to  show  me  a  country,  wherein  there  is  any  consi- 
derable public  charge  raised,  where  the  land  does  not 
most  sensibly  feel  it,  and,  in  proportion,  bear  much  the 
greater  part  of  it. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  impute  the  falling  of  the  .\ 
rents,  or  of  the  price  of  land,  to  high  interest ;  nor,  if 
ill  husbandry  has  wasted  our  riches,  hope  by  such  kind 
of  laws  to  raise  them  to  their  former  value.  I  humbly 
conceive  we  shall  in  vain  endeavour  it,  by  the  (all  of 
interest.  The  number  of  buyers  must  be  increased,  and 
sellers  lessened;  which  must  be  done  by  other  ways,  than 
regulating  of  interest,  or  else  the  landed-man  will  neither 
find  chapmen  for  his  land,  nor  for  the  corn  that  grows 
en  it,  ^t  the  rate  he  d^ires, 
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But,  coald  an  act  of  parliament  hsing  down  interest 
to  four  per  cent,  and  the  lowering  of  that  immediately 
raise  the  purchaser's  fine  from  20  to  25  years  purchase ; 
yet  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  this  be  fit  to  be  made 
into  a  law,  because  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the 
kingdom.  For  what  profit  would  it  be  to  the  nation 
to  make  a  law,  that  he  who  sells  land>  should  instead  of 
four  have  five  hundred  pounds  of  the  purchaser  ?  This, 
indeed,  a  little  alters  the  distribution  of  the  money  we 
h^e  amongst  us  Englishmen  here  at  home,  but  neither 
helps  to  continue  what  we  have,  nor  brings  in  more 
from  abroad:  which,  being  the  only  concernment  of 
the  kingdom,  in  reference  to  its  wealth,  is  apt  to  be 
supposed  by  us  without  doors  to  be  the  only  care  of  a 
parliament.  For  it  matters  not,  so  it  be  here  amongat 
ns,  whether  the  money  be  in  Tliomas,  or  Richard's 
hands^  provided  it  be  so  ordered,  that  whoever  has  it 
may  be  encouraged  to  let  it  go  into  the  current  of  trade, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  general  stock  and  wealth  of 
the  nation. 

As  this  increase  of  the  fine,  in  the  purchase  of  land, 
is  not  an  advantage  to  the  kingdom ;  so  neither  i$  it  to 
the  landholder, .  who  is  the  person,  that,  bearing  the 
greatest  part  of  the  burdens  of  the  kingdom,  ought,  I 
think,  to  have  the  greatest  care  taken  of  him,  and  enjoy 
as  many  privileges,  and  as  much  wealth,  as  the  favour 
of  the  law  can  (with  regard  to  the  public-weal)  confer 
upon  him.  But  pray  consider :  the  raising  the  price  of 
land  in  sale,  by  increasing  the  number  of  years  purchase 
to  be  paid  for  it,  gives  the  advantage,  not  to  the  land- 
holder, but  to  him  that  ceases  to  be  so.  He,  that  has 
no  longer  the  land^  has  the  more  money :  and  he,  who 
has  the  land,  is  the  poorer.  The  true  advantage  of  the 
landholder  is,  that  his  corn,  flesh,  and  wool,  sell  bet- 
ter, and  yield  a  greater  price ;  this,  indeed,  is  a  profit 
that  benefits  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  goes  along  with 
it ;  it  is  this  alone  raises  the  rent,  and  makes  the  pos- 
sessor richer:  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  increasing 
our  wealth,  and  drawing  more  money  into  England. 
Which  the  falling  of  interest,  and  thereby  (if  it  could 
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effect  it)  raising  the  purchase  of  land,  is  so  far  firom 
doing,  that  it  does  visibly  and  directly  one  way  hinder 
our  increase  of  wealth,  that  is,  by  hindering  foreigners  . 
to  come  here,  and  buy  land,  and  settle  amongst  us# 
Whereby  we  have  this  double  loss ;  first,  we  lose  their 
persons,  increase  of  people  being  the  increase  lx>th  of 
strength  and  riches.  Secondly,  we  lose  so  much  money ; 
for,  though  whatever  an  Englishman  gives  to  another  for 
land,  though  raised  to  forty  years  purchase,  be  not  one 
farthing  advantage  to  the  kingdom  ;  yet  whatever  a  fo- 
reigner, who  purchases  land  here,  gives  for  it,  is  so  much 
every  farthing  clear  gain  to  the  nation :  for  that  money 
comes  dear  in,  without  carrying  out  any  thing  for  it,  ^ 
and  is  every  farthing  of  it  as  perfect  gain  to  the  nation, 
as  if  it  dropped  down  from  the  clouds. 
.  But  farther,  if  consideration  be  to  be  had  only  of  sell- 
ers  of  land,  the  lowering  of  interest  to  four  per  cent* 
will  not  be  in  their  favour,  unless  by  it  you  can  raise  land 
to  thirty  years  purchase,  which  is  not  at  all  likely :  and 
I  think  nobody,  by  falling  of  interest  to  four  per  cent, 
hopes  to  get  chapmen  for  their  land  at  that  rate.  What* 
soever  they  have  less,  if  law  can  regulate  interest,  they 
lose  of  their  value  of  land,  money  being  thus  abased. 
So  that  the  landed-man  will  scarce  find  his  account 
neither,  by  this  law  when  it  comes  to  trial.  And  at 
last,  I  imagine,  this  will  be  the  result  of  all  such  at* 
tempts,  that  experience  will  show  that  the  price  of 
things  will  not  be  regulated  by  laws,  though  the  endea- 
vours after  it  will  be  sure  to  prejudice  and  inconveni- 
ence  trade,  and  put  your  affairs  out  of  order. 

If  this  be  so,  that  interest  cannot  lie  regulated  by  law, 
or  that  if  it  could,  yet  the  reducing  of  it  to  four  per 
cent,  would  do  more  harm  than  good :  what  then  should 
there  (you  will  say)  be  no  law  at  all  to  regulate  interest  ? 
I  say  not  so.     For, 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  stated  rate 
of  interest,  and  in  debts  and  forbearances,  where  con* 
tract  has  not  settled  it  between  the  parties,  the  law 
might  give  a  rule,  and  courts  of  judicature  might  know 
what  damages  to  allow.  This  may,  and  therefore  should, 
deregulated. 
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%  That  in  the  present  current  of  running  cash,  which 
now  takeff  its  course  almost  all  to  London,  and  is  en- 
grossed by  a  very  few  hands  in  comparison,  young  men^ 
and  those  in  want,  might  not  too  easily  be  exposed  to 
ext(n'tion  and  oppression  :  and  the  dexterous  and  com- 
bining money-jobbers  not  have  too  great  and  unbounded 
a  power,  to  prey  upon  the  ignorance  and  necessity  of 
borrowers.  There  would  not  be  much  danger  of  this,  if 
money  were  more  equally  distributed  into  the  several 
quarters  of  England,  and  into  a  greater  number  of 
hands,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  trade. 

If  money  were  to  be  hired,  as  land  is ;  or  to  be  bad 
as  corn,  or  wool,  from  the  owner  himself^  and  known 
good  security  be  given  for  it ;  it  might  then  probably 
be  had  at  the  maricet  (which  is  the  true)  rate,  and  thi^ 
rate  of  interest  would  be  a  constant  gauge  of  your  trade 
and  wi^alth*  But,  when  a  kind  of  monopoly,  by  con* 
sent,  has  put  this  gener^  commodity  into  a  few  hands,  it 
may  need  regulation,  though  what  the  stated  rate  of  inte* 
rest  should  be,  in  the  constant  change  of  atfairs,  and  flux 
of  money,  is  hard  to  determine.  Possibly  it  may  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  reasonable  proposal,  that  it  should  be  within 
such  bounds^  as  should  not  j  on  the  one  i^de,  quite  eat  up 
the  merchant's  and  tradesman's  profit,  and  discourage 
their  industry ;  nor^  on  the  other  hand,  so  low,  as  should 
hinder  men  from  risquing  their  money  in  other  men'a  < 
hands,  and  so  rather  choose  to  keep  it  out  of  trade,  than 
venture  it  upon  so  small  profit.  When  it  is  too  high, 
it  so  hinders  the  merchant's  gain,  that  he  will  not  bor« 
row ;  when  too  low,  it  so  hinders  the  monied^-man's 
profit,  that  he  will  not  lend ;  and  botii  these  ways  it  is 
an  hindrance  to  trade. 

But  this  being,  perhaps,  too  general  and  loose  a  rule^ 
let  me  add,  that  if  one  would  consider  money  and  land 
alone,  in  relation  one  to  another,  perhaps  it  is  now  at 
six  per  cent,  in  as  good  a  proportion  as  is  possible ;  six 
per  cent,  being  a  little  higher  than  land  at  twenty  years 
purchase,  which  is  the  rate  pretty  near,  that  land  has 
generally  carried  in  England,  it  never  being  much  over, 
nor  under.  For  mipposing  lOOL  in  money,  and  land 
of  51.  per  ^nnum  be  of  equal  value,  which  is  hind  at 
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twenty  years  purchase ;  it  is  necessary  for  the  making 
their  vdue  truly  equal,  that  they  should  produce  an 
equal  income,  which  the  lOOL  at  51.  per  cent,  interest  is 
not  likely  to  do. 
K  I.  Because  of  the  many,  and  sometimes  long  inter- 
vals of  barrenness,  which  happen  to  money  more  than 
land.  Money  at  use,  when  returned  into  the  hands  of 
the  owner,  usually  lies  dead  there,  till  he  gets  a  new 
tenant  for  it^  and  can  put  it  out  again ;  and  all  this 
time  it  produces  nothing.  But  this  happens  not  to  land, 
the  growing  product  whereof  turns  to  account  to  the 
owner,  even  when  it  is  in  his  hands,  or  is  allowed  for 
by  the  tenant,  antecedently  to  his  entering  upon  the 
farm.  For  though  a  man,  that  borrows  money  at  Mid- 
summer, never  begins  to  pay  his  interest  from  our  Lady- 
day,  or  one  moment  backwards ;  yet  he,  who  rents  a 
farm,  at  Midsummer,  may  have  as  much  reason  to  begin 
his  rent  from  our  Lady-day,  as  if  he  had  then  entered 
upon  it. 

2.  Besides  the  dead  intervals  of  ceasing  profit, 
which  happen  to  money  more  than  land,  there  is  an- 
other reason  why  the  profit  and  income  of  money  let 
out,  should  be  a  little  higher  than  that  of  land;  and 
that  is,  because  money  out  at  interest  runs  a  greater 
risque  than  land  does.  The  borrower  may  break,  and 
run  away  with  the  money,  and  then  not  only  the  interest 
due,  but  all  the  future  profit,  with  the  principal,  is  lost 
for  ever.  But  in  land  a  man  can  lose  but  the  rent  due, 
for  which  usually  too  the  stock  upon  the  land  is  suffi- 
cient security:  and,  if  a  tenant  run  away  in  arrear  of 
some  rent,  the  land  remains  ;  that  cannot  be  carried 
away  or  lost.  Should  a  man  purchase  good  land  in  Mid- 
dlesex of  51.  per  ann.  at  twenty  years  purchase,  and 
other  land  in  Rumney-marsh,  or  elsewhere,  of  the  same 
yearly  value,  but  so  situated,  that  it  were  in  danger  to 
be  swallowed  of  the  sea,  and  be  utterly  lost,  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable,  that  he  should  expect  to  have  it 
under  twenty  years  purchase ;  suppose  sixteen  and  an 
half:,  this  is  to  bring  it  to  just  the  case  of  land  at  twenty 
years  purchase ;  and  money  at  six  per  cent,  where  the 
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uncertaintj  of  securing  one's  money  may  wfell  be  al- 
lowed that  advantage  of  greater  profit ;  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  the  legal  interest  now  in  England  at  six  per 
cent,  is  as  reasonable  and  convenient  a  rate  as  can  well 
be  set  by  a  standing  rule,  especially  if  we  consider  that 
the  law  requires  not  a  man  to  pay  six  per  cent,  but  ties 
up  the  lender  from  taking  more.  So  that  if  ever  it  fklls 
of  itself,  the  monied  man  is  sure  to  find  it,  and  his  in- 
teiTBst  will  be  brought  down  to  it. 

High  interest  is  thought  by  some  a  prejudice  to  trade : 
but  if  we  look  back,  we  shall  find,  that  England  never 
throve  so  well,  nor  was  there  ever  brought  into  England 
so  great  an  increase  of  wealth  since,  as  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth's and  king  James  L  and  Charles  I.  time,  when 
money  was  at  ten  and  eight  per  cent.  I  wfll  not  say 
high  interest  was  the  cause  of  it.  For  I  rather  think, 
that  our  thriving  trade  was  the  cause  of  high  interest, 
/every  one  craving  money  to  employ  in  a  profitabte  com- 
merce. But  this,  I  think,  I  may  i^easonably  infer  from 
it.  That  lowering  of  interest  is  not  a  sure  way  to  improve 
either  our  trade  or  wealth. 

To  this  I  hear  some  say.  That  the  Dutch,  skilfiil  in 
all  arts  of  promoting  trade,  to  out-do  us  in  this,  as 
well  as  all  other  advancements  of  it,  have  observed  this 
rule,  viz.  That,  when  we  fell  interest  in  England  from 
ten  to  eight,  they  presently  sunk  interest  in  Holland  to 
four  per  cent.  And  again,  when  we  lowered  it  to  six, 
they  fell  it  to  thi-ee  per  cent,  thereby  to  keep  the  advan- 
tage which  the  lowness  of  interest  gives  to  trade.  From 
whence  these  men  readily  conclude,  that  the  falling  of 
interest  will  advance  trade  in  England.  To  which  I 
answer, 

1.  That  this  looks  like  an  argument  rather  made  for 
the  present  occasion,  to  mislead  those  who  are  credu- 
lous enough  to  swallow  it,  than  arising  from  true  rea- 
son, and  matter  of  fact.  For,  if  lowering  of  interest 
were  so  advantageous  to  trade,  why  did  the  Dutch  so 
constantly  take  their  measures  only  by  us,  and  not  as 
well  by  some  other  of  their  neighbours,  with  whom 
they  have  as  great,  or  greater  commerce,  than  with  us  ? 
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'Rds  is  enough,  at  fint  sight,  to  make  one  suspect  this 
to  be  dust,  only  raised  to  throw  in  people's  ^es^  and  as 
Suggestion  made  to  senre  a  piupose«    Fcur, 

8.  It  will  not  be  found  true»  That,  when  we  abated 
interest  here  in  England  to  eight,  the  Dutch  sunk  it  in 
Holland  to  four  per  cent,  by  law ;  or  that  there  was  any 
law  made  in  Holland  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest  to  three 
per  cent  when  we  reduced  it  in  Eng^d  to  six.  It  is 
true  John  de  Witt,  when  he  managed  the  affairs  of 
Holland^  setting  himself  to  lessen  the  public  debts^  and 
having  actually  paid  some»  and  getting  money  in  a  rea- 
diness to  pay  others,  sent  notice  to  all  the  creditors, 
that  those  who  would  not  take  four  per  cent,  should 
come  and  receive  their  money.  The  creditors  finding 
him  in  earnest,  and  knowing  not  how  oth^w ise  to  em^ 
ploy  their  money,  accepted  his  terms,  and  changed  their 
obligations  into  four  per  cent,  whereas  before  they  were 
at  five,  and  so  (the  great  loans  of  the  country  being  to 
the  state)  it  mig^t  be  said  in  this  sense.  That  the  rate 
of  interest  was  reduced  lower  at  that  time :  but  that  it 
was  done  by  a  law,  fi)rbidding  to  take  higher  interest 
than  lour  per  cent*  that  I  deny,  and  inquire  any  one  to 
show.  Indeed,  upon  good  security^  one  might  lately 
have  borrowed  money  in  Holland  at  three,  and  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  but  not  by  virtue  of  any  law,  but 
the  natural  rate  of  interest.  And  I  appeal  to  the  men, 
learned  in  the  law  of  Holland,  whether  last  year  (and 
1  doubt  not  but  it  is  so  still)  a  man  might  not  lawfully 
lend  his  money  for  what  interest  he  could  get,  and  whe- 
ther in  the  courts  he  should  not  recover  the  interei;t  he 
contracted  for,  if  it  were  ten  per  cent.  So  that,  if 
money  be  to  be  borrowed  by  honest  and  responsible  men, 
at  three,  or  three  and  half  per  cent,  it  is  not  by  the 
force  of  statutes  and  edicts,  but  by  the  natural  course 
of  things ;  which  will  always  bring  interest  upon  good 
security  low,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
be  lent,  and  little  good  security,  in  proportion,  to  be 
had.  Holland  is  a  country,  where  the  land  makes  a 
very  little  part  of  the  stock  of  the  country.  Trade  is 
their  great  fund ;  and  their  estates  lie  generally  in  mo« 
ney :  so  that  all,  who  are  not  traders,  generally  speak* 
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ing,  are  lenders :  of  which  there  are  so  many,  whose 
income  depends  upon  interest,  that  if  the  States  were 
not  mightily  in  debt,  but  paid  every  one  their  principal, 
instead  of  the  four  per  cent,  use  which  they  give,  there 
would  be  so  much  more  money  than  could  be  used,  or 
would  be  ventured  in  trade,  that  money  there  would  be 
at  two  per  cent,  or  under,  unless  they  found  a  way  to  put 
it  out  in  foreign  countries. 

Interest,  I  grant  these  men,  is  low  in  Holland :  but 
it  is  so,  not  as  an  effect  of  law,  or  the  politic  contri- 
vance of  the  government,  to  promote  trade :  but  as  the 
consequence  of  great  plenty  of  ready  money,  when  their 
interest  first  fell.  I  say  when  it  first  fell :  for  being 
once  brought  low,  and  the  public  having  borrowed  a 
great  part  of  private  men's  money,  and  continuing  in 
debt,  it  must  continue  so,  though  the  plenty  of  money, 
which  first  brought  interest  low,  were  very  much  de- 
cayed, and  a  great  part  of  their  wealth  were  really  gone. 
For  the  debt  of  the  state  affording  to  the  creditors  a 
constant  yearly  income,  that  is  looked  on  as  a  safe  re* 
venue,  and  accounted  as  valuable  as  if  it  were  in  land ; 
and  accordingly  they  buy  it  one  of  another :  and  whe- 
ther there  be  any  money  in  the  public  coffers  or  no,  he, 
who  has  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds  owing 
him  from  the  States,  may  sell  it  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  have  ready  money  for  it ;  this  credit  is  so 
great  an  advantage  to  private  men,  who  know  not  else 
what  to  do  with  their  stocks,  that,  were  the  States  novr 
in  a  condition  to  begin  to  pay  their  debts,  the  credi- 
tors, rather  than  take  their  money  out,  to  lie  dead  by 
them,  would  let  it  stay  in,  at  lower  interest,  as  they 
did  some  years  since,  when  they  were  called  on  to  come 
and  receive  their  money.  This  is  the  state  of  interest 
in  Holland :  their  plenty  of  money,  and  paying  their 
public  debts,  some  time  since  lowered  theii*  interest. 
But  it  was  iiot  done  by  the  command  and  limitation  of 
a  law,  nor  in  consequence  of  our  reducing  it  here  by 
law  to  six  per  cent.  For  I  deny,  that  there  is  any  law 
there  yet,  to  forbid  lending  of  money  for  above  three, 
or  six,  or  ten  per  cent.  Whatever  some  here  suggest, 
every  one  there  may  hire  out  his  money,  as  freely  as  he 
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does  any  thing  els^»  for  what  rate  he  can  get ;  and,  the 
bargain  being  made,  the  law  will  enforce  the  bcH:rower  to 
pay  it. 

I  grant  low  interest,  where  all  men  a)nsent  to  it,  is 
an  advantage  to  trade,  if  merchants  will  regulate  their 
gains  accordingly,  and  men  be  persuaded  to  lend  to 
them :  but  can  it  be  expected,  when  the  public  gives 
seven  or  eight,   or  ten  per  cent,  that   private  men, 
whose  security  is  certainly  no  better,  shall  have  for 
four !  And  can  there  be  any  thing  stranger,  than  that 
the  same  men,  who  look  on,  and  therefore  allow  high 
use  as  an  encouragement  to  lending  to  the  Chequer, 
should  think  low  use  should  bring  money  into  trade  ? 
The  States  of  Holland,  some  few  years  since,  paid  but 
four  per  cent,  for  the  money  they  owed  :  if  you  propose 
them   for  an  example,  and  interest  to  be  regulated 
by  a  law,  try  whether  you  can  do  so  here,  and  bring 
men  to  lend  it  to  the  public  at  that  rate.     This  would 
Ije  a  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  and  abate  a  great  part 
of  our  public  charge.     If  you  cannot  do  that,  confess 
that  it  is  not  the  law  in  Holland  has  brought  the  in* 
terest  there  so  low,  but  something  else,  and  that  which 
will  make  the  States,  or  any  body  else,  pay  dearer, 
now,  if  either  their  credit  be  less,  or  money  there 
scarcer.  ^ 

An  infallible  sign  of  your  decay  of  wealth  is  the  ' 
falling  of  rents,  and  the  raising  of  them  would  be  worth 
the  nation's  care,  for  in  that,  and  not  in  the  falling 
of  interest,  lies  the  true  advantage  of  the  landed  man, 
and  with  him  of  the  public.  It  may  be  therefore  not 
besides  our  present  business  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  falling  of  rents  in  England. 

I.  Either  the  land  is  grown  barrener,  and  so  the 
product  is  less ;  and  consequently  the  money  to  be  re-  V 
ceived  for  that  product  is  less ;  for  it  is  evident,  that 
he  whose  land  was  wont  to  produce  100  bushels  of 
wheat,  communibus  annis^  if  by  long  tillage  and  hus- 
bandry it  wUl.  now  produce  but  50  bushels,  the  rent 
will  be  abated  t^alf^  Qut  this  cannot  be  9uppose4 
l^eneral. 
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2.  Or  the  rent  of  that  IwaA  is  lessened*  L  Because 
the  use  of  the  commoditf  ceases :  as  the  rents  must 
fall  in  Virginia,  were  taking  of  tobacco  forbid  in  Engu 
land.  2*  Or,  because  something  else  supplies  the  room 
of  that  product :  as  the  rate  of  coppice  lands  will  fail 
upon  the  discovery  of  coal  mines.  S.  Or,  because  the 
markets  are  supplied  with  the  same  commodity  cheaper 
from  another  place :  as  the  breeding  counties  of  England 
must  needs  fall  their  rents  by  the  importation  of  Irish 
cattle.  4.  Or,  because  a  tax  laid  on  your  native  com- 
modities, makes  what  the  farmer  sells  cheaper,  and  la« 
bour,  and  what  he  buys,  dearer. 

S.  Or,  the  money  in  the  country  is  less;  for  the 
exigencies  and  uses  of  money  npt  lessening  with  its 
quantity,  and  it  being  in  the  same  proportion  to  be  em- 
ployed and  distributed  stilly  in  all  the  parts  of  its  cir- 
culation, so  much  as  its  quantity  is  lessened,  so  much 
must  the  share  of  every  one  that  has  a  right  to  this  mo^ 
ney  be  the  less;  whether  he  be  landholder,  for  his 
goods ;  or  labourer,  for  his  hire ;  or  merchant,  for  his 
brokerage.  Though  the  landholder  iKiually  finds  it 
first;  because  money  failing,  and  falling  short,  people 
have  not  so  much  money  as  formerly  to  lay  out,  and  so 
less  money  is  brought  to  market,  by  whidi  the  prke 
of  things  must  necessarily  fall.  The  labourer  feels  it 
next;  for,  when  the  landholder's  rent  falls,  he  must 
either  bate  the  labourer's  wages,  or  not  employ,  or  not 
pay  him ;  which  either  way  makes  him  feel  the  want  of 
money.  The  merchant  feels  it  last ;  for  though  he  sells 
less,  and  at  a  lower  rate,  he  buys  also  our  native  com* 
modities,  which  he  exports  at  a  lower  rate  too,  and  will 
be  sure  to  leave  our  nativ€  commodities  unbou^t,  upon 
the  hands  of  the  farmer  and  manufacturer,  rather  than 
export  them  to  a  market,  which  will  not  i^drd  him  re- 
turns with  profit. 

If  one-third  of  the  money  employed  in  trade  were 
locked  up,  or  gone  out  of  England,  must  not  the  land- 
holders necessarily  receive  one-third  less  for  their  goods; 
and  consequently  rents  &11 ;  a  less  quantity  of  money 
by  one-third  being  to  b^  distributed  amongst  an  equal 
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number  of  receivers?  Indeed,  people  not  perceiving 
the  money  to  be  gone,  are  apt  to  be  jealous  one  of  an* 
other ;  and  each  suspecting  toother's  inequality  of  gain 
to  rob  him  of  his  share^  every  one  will  be  employing 
his  skill  and  power  the  best  he  can  -to  retrieve  it  again» 
and  to  bring  money  into  his  pocket  in  the  same  plenty 
as  f(M-merly.  But  this  is  but  scrambling  amongst  our** 
selves,  and  helps  no  more  against  our  want,  than  the 
pulUi^  off  a  short  coverlet  will,  amongst  children  that 
lie  together,  preserve  them  all  from  the  cold.  Some 
wiU  starve,  unless  the  father  of  the  £Eunily  provide  bet- 
ter, and  enlarge  the  scanty  covering.  This  puUing  and- 
contest  isL  usually  between  the  landed  man  and  the  mer- 
chant: i^  the  labourer's  share,  being  seldom  more 
than  a  bare  sobsistence,  never  allows  that  body  of  men 
time  or  opportunity  to  raise  their  thoughts  above  that* 
or  struggle  with  the  richer  for  theirs,  (as  one  common 
interest)  unless  when  some  common  and  great  distress, 
uniting  them  in  one  universal  ferment,  makes  them  for- 
get respect,  and  emboldens  them  to  carve  to  their  wants 
with  armed  force ;  and  then  sometimes  they  break  ior 
upon  the  rich,  and  sweep  aU  like  a  deluge.  But  this 
rarely  happens  but  in  the  male*adaunistration  of  ne» 
glected,  or  mismanaged  government. 

The  usual  struggle  and  contest,  as  I  said  bef(»e,  in 
the  decays  of  wealth  and  riches,  is  between  the  landed 
man  and  the  merchant,  with  whom  I  may  here  join  the 
monied  man.  The  landed  man  finds  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  falling  of  his  rents,  and  the  straitening  of  his 
fortune,  whilst  the  monied  man  keeps  up  his  gain,  and 
the  merchant  thrives  and  grows  rich  by  trade.  These, 
be  tiiinks,  steall  his  income  into  their  pockets,  build 
their  SiHrtunes  upon  his  ruin,  and  engross  more  of  the 
riches  of  the  nation  than  comes  to  their  share.  He 
tiierefore  endeavours,  by  laws,  to  keep  up  the  value  of 
lands,  which  he  suspects  lessened  by  the  other's  excess 
of  profit ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  cause  is  mistaken,  and 
the  remedy  too.  It  is  not  the  merchant's  nor  monied 
aattn's  gains  that  makes  land  fall :  but  the  want  of  mo- 
ney, ai|d  lessening  of  our  treasure,  wasted  by  extrava* 
gmt  ex|ieiise3,  and  ^  mpoanaged  tntdci  lyhich  the  land 
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always  fii'st  feels*  If  the  landed  gentleman  will  have, 
and  by  his  example  makes  it  fashionable  to  have^  more 
daret,  spice,  silk,  and  other  foreign  consumable  wares, 
than  our  exportation  of  commodities  does  exchange  for, 
money  must  unavoidably  follow  to  balance  the  account, 
and  pay  the  debt ;  and  therefore,  I  fear  that  another 
proposal  I  hear  talked  of,  to  hinder  the  exportation  of 
money  and  bullion,  will  show  more  our  need  of  care  to 
keep  our  money  from  going  from  us,  than  a  way  and  me- 
thod how  to  preserve  it  here. 

y  It  is  death  in  Spain  to  export  money :  and  yet  they, 
who  furnish  all  the  world  with  gold  and  silver,  have 
least  of  it  amongst  themselves.  Trade  fetches  it  away 
from  that  lazy  and  indigent  people,  notwithstanding  all 
their  artificial  and  forced  contrivances  to  keep  it  there. 
It  follows  trade,  against  the  rigour  of  their  laws ;  and 
their  want  of  foreign  commodities  makes  it  openly  be 
carried  out  at  lioon-day.  Nature  has  bestowed  mines 
on  several  parts  of  the  world :  but  their  riches  are  only 
for  the  industrious  and  frugal.  Whomsoever  else  they 
visit,  it  is  with  the  diligent  rfnd  sober  only  they  stay ; 
and  if  the  virtue  and  provident  way  of  living  of  our ' 
ancestors  (a)ntent  with  our  native  conveniencies  of  life, 
without  the  costly  itch  after  the  materials  ci  pride  and 
luxury  from  abroad)  were  brought  in  fashion  and  coun- 
tenance again  amongst  us ;  this  alone  would  do  more  to 
keep  and  increase  our  wealth,  and  enrich  our  land,  than 
all  our  paper  helps,  about  interest,  money,  bullion,  &c. 
which  however  eagerly  we  may  catch  at,  will  not,  I 
fear,  without  better  husbandry,  keep  us  from  sinking, 
whatever  contrivances  we  may  have  recourse  to.  It  is 
with  a  kingdom  as  with  a  family.     Spending  less  than 

y  our  own  commodities  will  pay  for,  is  the  sure  and  only 
way  for  the  nation  to  grow  rich ;  and  when  that  begins 
once  seriously  to  be  considered,  and  our  faces  and  steps 
are  in  earnest  turned  that  way,  we  may  hope  to  have 
our  rents  rise,  and  the  public  stock  thrive  again.  Till 
then,  we  in  vain,  I  fear,  endeavour  with  noise,  and 
weapons  of  law,  to  drive  the  wolf  from  our  own  to  one 
another's  doors :  the  breed  ought  to  be  extirpated  out 
of  the  island ;  for  want>  t)rou^ht  |Ti  by  ill  man{(gement» 
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atid  nursed  up  by  expensive  vanity,  will  make  the  nation 
poor»  and  spare  nobody. 

If  three  millions  were  necessary  for  the  carrying  on 
the  trade  pf  England,  whereof  one  million  were  for  the 
landholder  to  maintain  him ;  another  were  for  the  pay** 
ment  of  the  labourer  and  handicraftsman ;  and  the  third 
were  the  share  of  the  brokers,  coming  to  them  fcMr  their 
care  and  pains  in  distributing ;  if  one  million  of  this 
money  were  gone  out  of  the  kingdom,  must  there  not 
be  one-third  le&  to  be  shared  amongst  them  for  the 
product  of  their  land,  their  labour  and  their  distribu- 
tion ?  I  do  not  say  they  will  feel  it  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  landholder  having  nothing,  but  what  the  pro- 
duct of  his  land  will  yield ;  and  the  buyer,  according 
to  the  plenty  or  scarci^  of  money  he  has,  always  set- 
ting the  price  upon  what  is  offered  to  sale ;  the  land- 
holder must  be  content  to  take  the  market-rate  for  what 
he  brings  thither ;  which  always  following  the  scarcity 
or  plenty  of  money,  if  any  part  of  our  money  be  gone, 
he  is  sure  first  to  find  it  in  the  price  of  his  commodi- 
ties; for  the  broker  and  merchant,  though  he  sell 
cheaper,  yet  he  buys  cheaper  too :  and  he  will  be  sure 
to  get  his  returns,  or  let  alone  a  commodity  which  will 
not  produce  him  gain :  aiid  whatsoever  is  so  let  alone, 
and  left  in  hand,  always  turns  to  the  landholder's 
loss. 

Supposing  that  of  our  woollen  manu£eu:ture,  foreign 
markets  took  off  one^-half,  and  the  other  half  were  con- 
sumed amongst  ourselves ;  if  a  sensible  part  (as  one- 
third)  of  our  coin  were  gone,  and  so  men  had  equally 
one-third  less  money  than. they  had,  (for  it  is  certain  it 
must  be  tantamount,  and  what  I  escape  of  one-third 
less,  another  must  make  up)  it  would  follow,  that  they 
would  have  less  to  lay  out  in  dothes,  as  well  as  other 
things,  and  so  would  wear  them  longer,  or  pay  less  for 
them.  If  a  clothier  finds  a  want  of  vent,  be  must  either 
sell  cheaper,  or  not  at  all ;  if  he  sell  cheaper,  he  must 
also  pay  less,  both  for  wool  and  labour ;  and  if  the  la^ 
bourer  hath  less  wages,  he  must  also  pay  less  for  com, 
butter,  cheese,  flesh,  or  else  forbear  some  of  these  quite. 
In  qU  which  cases  the  price  of  Wool,  com,  flesh,  and 
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the  other  products  of  land  are  brought  down,  and  Hbt 
land  bears  the  greatest  part  of  the  loss ;  for  wherever 
the  consumption,  or  vent  of  any  ooatmodity  is  stopt, 
there  the  stop  continues  on,  till  it  comes  to  the  land**^ 
holder;  and,  wherever  the  price  of  any  commodity  be- 
gins to  fall,  how  many  hands  soever  there  be  between 
that  and  the  landholder,  th^  all  take  reprisab  one 
upon  another,  till  at  last  it  comes  to  the  landholder ; 
and  there  the  abatement  of  price  of  any  of  bis  commodi* 
ties  lessens  his  income  and  is  a  dear  loss.  The  own«* 
of  land,  which  produces  the  commodity,  and  the  last 
buyer  who  consumes  it,  are  the  two  extremes  in  com* 
merce;  and  through  the  fiiUing  of  any  sort  of  common 
dity  in  the  landholder's  hand  does  not  prove  so  to  the 
last  consumer,  the  arts  of  intervening  brokers  and  en- 
grossers keeping  up  the  price  to  thar  own  advantage^ 
yet,  whenever  want  of  mcmey,  or  want  of  desire  in  the 
consumer,  makes  the  price  low,  that  immediately  reaches 
the  first  produco*,  nobody  between  having  any  interest  to 
keep  it  up. 

Now  as  to  the  two  first  causes  of  falling  of  rents, 
figjling  of  interest  has  no  influence  at  all.  In  the  latter 
it  has  a  great  part,  because  it  nudges  the  money  of  Bug- 
bmd  less,  by  maldng  both  Englishmen  and  foreignans 
withdraw,  or  withhold  their  money ;  fi>r  that  which  la 
/  not  let  loose  into  trade,  is  all  one,  whilst  hoarded  up,  aa 
if  it  were  not  in  bding. 

I  have  heard  it  brought  for  a  reason,  why  interest 
should  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent  **  that  thereby  the 
^  landhdder,  who  bears  the  burthen  of  the  public 
^  clmfge,  may  be  in  some  degree  eased  by  the  fid^g  of 
*  intei^t*  ** 

This  argument  will  be  but  right,  if  you  say  it  will 
ease  the  borrower,  and  lay  the  loss  on  the  lend^.  But 
it  concerns  not  the  land  in  general,  unless  you  will  sup* 
pose  all  landholders  in  debt.  But  I  hope  we  may  yet 
think  that  men  in  Enghmd,  who  have  land,  have  money 
too;  and  that  landed  men,  as  well  as  others^  by  their 
providence  and  good  husbandry,  accommodating  their 
expenoes  to  Uieir  income,  keep  themsdves  tma  going 
txickwards  in  ^le  worid. 
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That  which  is  ut^ged»  as  most  deserving  considaration 
and  remedy  in  the  case  is,  *^  that  it  is  hard  and  unrea* 
^'  sonaUe,  that  one,  who  has  mortgaged  half  his  land^ 

should  yet  pay  taxes  for  the  whole,  whilst  the  mort* 

gage  goes  away  with  the  clear  profit  of  an  h%l| 
"  interest.**     To  this  I  answer, 

1.  That,  if  any  man  has  run  himself  in  debt  for  the 
sarvice  of  his  country,  it  is  fit  the  puUic  should  reim^ 
burse  him,  and  set  him  free.  This  is  a  care  that  b^ 
comes  the  public  justice,  that  men,  if  they  receive  no 
rewards,  dbould  at  least  be  kept  from  suffering,  in  havf- 
ing  served  their;  country.  But  I  do  not  remember  the 
pdiity  of  any  nation,  who  altered  their  constitution  in 
favour  of  those  whose  mimianagement  had  brought  them 
bdiindhand;  posnbly,  as  thinking  the  puUic  little 
faehddai  to  tiliose  who  had  misemfdoyed  the  stock  of 
their  country  in  the  excess  of  their  private  expenoes, 
and  by  their  example  sf^read  a  fashion  that  carries  ruin 
with  iU  Men's  paying  taxes  of  mortgaged  lands,  is  a 
punishmwt  for  ill  hudiandry,  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged: hvA  it  ccmcems  very  little  the  frugal  and 
the  thrifty. 

a.  Another  thing  to  be  said  in  reply  to  this,  is,  that 
it  is  with  gentlemen  in  the  country,  as  with  tradesmen 
in  the  dty.  If  they  will  own  titles  to  greater  estates 
than  really  they  have,  it  is  their  own  faults,  and  there  is 
no  way  left  to  help  them  from  paying  for  them.  The 
lemedy  is  in  their  own  hands,  to  discharge  themselves 
when  th6y  jdease ;  and  when  they  have  once  sold  their 
land,  and  paid  their  debts,  they  will  no  longer  pay 
taxes,  for  what  they  own  without  being  veally  theirs. 
There  is  another  way  also  wherdjy  they  may  be  re- 
lieved, as  wdl  as  a  great  many  other  incouveniencies 
remeified;  and  that  is  by  a  registry:  for  if  the  mort- 
gages were  registered,  land-taxes  might  reach  them,  and 
order  the  lender  to  pay  his  proporticm. 

I  have  met  with  patrons  of  four  per  cent  who 
(amongst  many  other  fine  things  they  tell  us  of)  af- 
firm, ^  That  if  interest  were  reduced  to  fi^ur  per  c^t. 
^^  thpqi  some  not^p  would  borrow  mooey  at  this  low  rate» 
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^^  and  pay  their  debts ;  others  wotdd  borrow  more  than 
**  they  now  do,  and  improve  their  land ;  others  would 
**  borrow  more,  and  employ  it  in  trade  and  manufac- 
**  ture."  Gilded  words  indeed,  were  there  any  thing 
substantial  in  them  !  These  men  talk  as  if  they  meant 
to  show  us  not  only  the  wisdom,  but  the  riches  of  So- 
lomon, and  would  make  gold  and  silver  as  common  as 
stones  in  the  street :  but  at  last,  I  fear,  it  will  be  but 
wit  without  money^  and  I  wish  it  amount  to  that.  It 
is  without  question,  that  could  the  countryman  and  the 
tradesman  take  up  money  cheaper  than  now  they  do, 
every  man  would  be  forward  to  borrow,  and  desire  that 
he  might  have  other  men's  money  to  employ  to  his  ad- 
vantage. I  confess,  those  who  contend  for  four  per 
cent,  have  found  out  a  way  to  set  men's  mouths  a  wa» 
tering  for  money  at  that  rate,  and  to  increase  the  num^ 
ber  of  borrowers  in  England,  if  any  body  can  imagine 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  increase  them.  But  to  an* 
swer  all  their  fine  projects,  I  have  but  this  one  short 
question  to  ask  them :  Will  four  per  cent,  increase  the 
number  of  the  lenders  ?  If  it  will  not,  as  any  man  at 
the  very  first  hearing  will  shrewdly  suspect  it  will  not, 
then  aU  the  plenty  of  money,  these  conjurers  bestow 
upon  us,  for  improvement  of  land,  paying  of  debts, 
and  advancement  of  trade,  is  but  like  the  gold  and  silver, 
which  old  women  believe  other  conjurers  bestow  some- 
times, by  whole  lapfuls,  on  poor  Credulous  girls,  which, 
when  they  bring  to  the  light,  is  found  to  be  nothing  but 
withered  leaves ;  and  the  possessors  of  it  are  still  as  much 
in  want  of  money  as  ever. 

Indeed,  I  grant  it  would  be  well  for  England,  and  I 
wish  it  were  so,  that  the  plenty  of  money  were  so  great 
amongst  us,  that  every  man  could  borrow  as  much  as 
he  could  use  in  trade  for  four  per  cent. ;  nay,  that  men 
could  borrow  as  much  as  they  could  employ  for  six  per 
cent.  But  even  at  that  rate,  the  borrowers  already  are 
far  more  than  the  lenders.  Why  else  doth  the  mer- 
chant, upon  occasion,  pay  six  per  cent,  and  often  above 
that  rate,  for  brokerage  ?  And  why  doth  the  country 
gentleman  of  10001,  per  ann.  1^4  it  90  difficult,  with 
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all  the  security  he  can  bring,  to  take  up  1 0001.  ?  All 
which  proceeds  from  the  scarcity  of  money  and  bad  se* 
curity ;  two  causes  which  will  not  be  less  powerful  to 
hinder  borrowing,  after  the  lowering  of  interest ;  and  I 
do  not  see  how  any  one  can  imagine  that  reducing  use 
to  four  per  cent,  should  abate  their  force,  or  how  lessen- 
ing the  reward  of  the  lender^  without  diminishing  his 
risque,  should  make  him  more  forward  and  ready  to 
lend.  So  that  these  men,  whilst  they  talk  that  at  four 
per  cent,  men  would  take  up  and  employ  move  money 
to  the  public  advantage,  do  but  pretend  to  multiply 
the  number  of  borrowers  among  us,  of  which  it  is 
certain  we  have  too  many  already.  While  they  thus 
set  men  a  longing  for  the  golden  days  of  four  per  cent, 
methinks  they  use  the  poor  indigent  debtor,  and  needy 
tradesman,  as  I  have  seen  prating  jackdaws  do  sometimes 
their  young,  who,  kawing  and  fluttering  about  the 
nest,  set  all  their  young  ones  a  gaping,  but  having 
nothing  in  their  empty  mouths  but  noise  and  air, 
leave  them  as  hungry  as  before. 

It  is  true  these  men  have  found  out  by  a  cunning  pro- 
ject, how,  by  the  restraint  of  a  law,  to  make  the  price 
of  money  one-third  cheaper,  and  then  they  tell  John  a 
Nokes  that  he  shall  have  10,0001.  of  it  to  employ  in 
merchandize,  or  clothing ;  and  John  a  Stiles  shall  have 
80,0001.  more  to  pay  his  debts ;  and  so  distribute  this 
money  as  freely  as  Diego  did  his  legacies,  which  they 
are  to  have,  even  where  they  can  get  them.  But  till 
these  men  can  instruct  the  forward  boiTowers,  wbei*e 
they  shall  be  furnished,  they  have  perhaps  done  some- 
thing to  increase  men's  desire,  but  not  made  money  one 
jot  easier  to  come  by ;  and,  till  they  do  that,  all  this 
sweet  jingling  of  money,  in  their  discourses,  goes  just 
to  the  tune  of  "  If  all  the  world  were  oatmeal.**  Me- 
thinks these  undertakers,  whilst  they  have  put  men  in 
hc^s  of  borrowing  more  plentifully,  at  easier  rates,  for 
the  supply  of  their  wants  and  trades,  had  done  better 
to  have  bethought  themselves  of  a  way  how  men  need 
not  borrow  upon  use  at  all:  for  this  would  be  much 
more  advantageous,  and  altogether  as  feasible.  It  is  as 
.^asy  to  distribute  twenty  pair  of  shoes  amongst  thirty 
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ifien,  if  they  pay  nothing  for  them  at  all,  as  if  th^  pdd 
4s.  a  pair ;  ten  of  them  (notwithstanding  the  statute* 
rate  should  be  reduced  from  6s.  to  45.  a  pair)  will  be 
Necessitated  to  sit  still  barefoot,  as  much  as  if  they  were 
to  piQT  toothing  for  shoes  at  alL  Just  so  it  is  in  a  country, 
that  wants  money  in  proportion  to  trade.  It  is  as  easy  to 
contrive  how  every  man  shall  be  supplied  with  what  mo*- 
ney  he  needs  (i.  e.  can  employ  in  improvement  of  land, 
paying  his  debts,  and  returns  of  his  trade)  for  nothing,  as 
for  four  per  cent.  Either  we  have  already  more  money 
than  the  owners  will  lend,  or  we  have  not.  If  part  of  the 
money  which  is  now  in  England,  will  not  be  let  at  the 
rate  interest  is  at  present  at,  will  mai  be  more  ready  to 
lend,  and  borrowers  be  furnished  for  aU  those  brave  pmv 
poses  more  plentifully,  when  money  is  brought  to  four 
par  cent.  ?  If  people  do  already  lend  all  the  money  they 
have^  above  their  own  occasions,  whence  are  those,  who 
will  borrow  more  at  four  per  cent,  to  be  supplied  ?  Or  is 
there  such  plenty  of  money,  and  scarcity  of  borrowers, 
that  there  needs  the  reducing  of  interest  to  four  per  cent, 
.to  bring  men  to  take  it  ? 

All  the  imaginable  ways  of  increasing  money  in  any 
country  are  these  two ;  either  to  dig  it  in  the  mines  of 
our  own,  or  get  it  from  our  ndghbours.  That  four  per 
cent,  is  not  of  the  nature  of  the  deusing-rod,  or  virgiila 
divina,  able  to  discover  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  I  be- 
lieve will  easily  be  granted  me.  The  way  of  gettii^ 
from  foreigners,  is  eithei'  by  force,  borrowing,  or  trade. 
And  whatever  ways,  besides  th^se,  men  may  fancy,  or 
propose,  for  increasing  of  money,  (except  they  intend 
to  set  up  for  the  phUosopher*s  stone)  would  be  much 
the  same  with  a  distracted  man's  device,  that  I  kndw, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  distemper,  first  discovered 
himself  to  be  out  of  his  wits,  by  getting  together  and 
boiling  a  great  number  of  groats,  with  a  design,  as  he 
said,  to  make  them  plim,  i.  e.  grow  thicker.  That 
four  per  cent,  will  raise  armies,  discipline  soldiers,  and 
make  men  valiant,  and  fitter  to  conquer  countries,  and 
enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils,  I  think  was  nev^ 
pretended.  And  that  it  will  not  bring  in  more  of  our 
neighbour's  money  upon  loan^  than  we  hate  at  present 
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among  m,  is  so  visible  in  itself,  that  it  will  not  need  any 
proof;  the  contenders  for  four  per  cent  looking  upon  it 
as  an  undeniable  truth,  and  making  use  of  it  as  an  argu- 
ment, to  show  the  advantage  it  w&  be  to  the  nation,  by 
lessening  the  use  paid  to  foreigners,  who  upon  falling  of 
use  wOl  take  home  their  money.  And^  for  the  last  way 
of  increasing  our  money,  by  promoting  of  trade,  how 
much  powering  of  interest  is  the  way  to  that,  I  have,  I 
suppose,  showed  you  already. 


Having  lately  met  with  a  little  tracts  entitled^  '^A  Lei- 
**  ter  to  a  friend  concerning  usury  9**  printed  this  pre- 
sent year,  1660 ;  which  gives^  in  short,  the  arguments 
of  some  treatises,  printed  many  years  since,  for  the 
lowering  of  interest ;  it  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to 
consider  them. 


*^  An  high  interest  decays  trade.  The  advantage 
from  interest  is  greater  than  the  profit  from 
trade,  which  makes  the  rich  merchants  give  over, 
and  put  out  their  stock  to  interest,  and  the  lesser 
^  merchants  break.'* 

Answ.  This  was  printed  in  1621,  when  interest  w{(s 
at  ten  per  cent.  And  whether  England  had  ever  a  morb 
flourishing  trade  than  at ,  that  time,  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  have  considered  the  growing 
strength  and  riches  of  this  kingdom  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
and  king  J&mes  I.'s  reigns.  Not  that  I  impute  it  to 
high  interest,  but  to  other  causes,  I  have  mentioned, 
wher^n  usury  had  nothing  to  do.  But  if  this  be  thought 
an  argument  now  in  I690,  when  the  legal  interest  is  six 
per  cent.  I  desire  those,  who  think  fit  to  make  use  of  it,  to 
name  those  rich  merchants,  who  have  given  over,  and 
put  out  their  stocks  to  interest. 

2.  **  Interest  beii^  at  ten  per  cent  and  in  Holland  at 
^  six,  our  ndghbour-Bierchants  undersell  us.** 
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Answ.  The  legal  interest  being  here  now  at  six  per 
cent,  and  in  Holland  not  limited  by  law,  our  neighbour 
mer^^hants  undersell  us,  because  they  live  more  frugally, 
and  are  content  with  less  profit. 

3.  ^^  Interest  being  lower  in  Holland  than  in  Eng- 
"  land,  their  contributions  to  war,  works  of  piety, 
"  and  all  charges  of  the  state,  are  cheaper  to  them  than 
"  to  us." 

Answ.  This  needs  a  little  explication.  Contributions, 
greater  or  less,  I  understand ;  but  contributions  cheaper 
or  dearer,  I  confess  I  do  not.  If  they  manage  their  wars 
and  charges  cheaper  than  we,  the  blame  is  not  to  be  laid 
on  high  or  low  interest. 

4.  "  Interest  being  so  high,  prevents  the  building  of 
shipping,  which  is  the  strength  and  safety  of  our  island, 
most  merchant-ships  being  built  in  Holland." 
Answ.  Though   this  argument  be  now  gone,  such 

ships  being  prohibited  by  a  law,  I  will  help  the  author 
to  one  as  good.  The  Dutch  buy  our  rape-seed,  make  it 
into  oil,  bring  it  back  to  us,  and  sell  it  with  advan- 
tage. This  may  be  as  well  said  to  be  from  high  interest 
here,  and  low  there.  But  the  truth  is,  the  industry  and 
fi*ugality  of  that  people,  makes  them  content  to  work 
cheaper,  and  sell  at  less  profit  than  their  neighbours, 
and  so  get  the  trade  from  them. 

5.  ^^  The  high  rate  of  usury  makes  land  sell  so  cheap, 
•*  being  not  worth  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
^*  purchase ;  whereas  in  Holland,  where  interest  is  at 
*•  six,  it  is  worth  above  twenty-five.     So  that  a  low 

interest  raises  the  price  of  land.     Where  money  is 

dear,  land  is  cheap." 

Answ.  This  argument  plainly  confesses,  that  there  is 
something  else,  rcgulates  the  price  of  land,  besides  the 
rate  of  interest;  else,  when  money  was  at  ten  per  cent, 
here,  should  land  have  been  at  ten  years  purchase,  whereas 
he  confesses  it  then  to  have  been  at  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
One  may  suppose,  to  favour  his  hypothesis,  he  was  not 
forward  vto  speak  the  most  of  it.  And  interest,  as  he 
says,  being  at  six  per  cent,  in  Holland,  land  there  should 
have  sold,  by  that  rule,  for  sixteen  and  an  half  year's 
purchase;  whereas  he. says  it  was  worth  about  twenty- 
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five*  And  Mr.  Manly  says,  p.  88.  "  That  money  in 
*•  France  being  at  seven  per  cent,  noble  land  sells  for 
thirty-four  and  thirty-five  years  purchase,  and  ordi- 
nary land  for  twenty-five."  So  that  the  true  con- 
clusion from  hence  is,  not  what  our  author  makes,  but  . 
this,  That  it  is  not  the  legal  interest,  but  something 
else,  that  governs  the  rate  of  land.  I  grant  his  position. 
That  where  money  is  dear,  land  is  cheap,  and  vice  versa. 
But  it  must  be  so  by  the  natural,  not  legal  interest* 
For,  where  money  will  be  lent  on  good  security,  at  fijur 
or  five  per  cent,  it  is  a  demonstration  that  there  is  more 
than  will  be  ventured  on  ordinary  credit  in  trade.  And 
when  this  plenty  becomes  general,  it  is  a  sign  there  is 
more  money  than  can  be  employed  in  trade ;  which 
cannot  but  put  many  upon  seeking  purchases,  to  lay  it 
out  in  land,  and  so  raise  the  price  of  land,  by  making 
more  buyers  than  sellers. 

6.  **  It  is  not  probable  lenders  will  call  in  their  mo« 
"  ney,  when  they  cannot  make  greater  interest  any 
"  where.  Besides,  their  security  upon  land*  will  be 
«  better." 

Answ.  Some  unskilful  and  timorous  men  will  call  in 
their  money ;  others  put  it  into  the  bankers  hands. 
But  the  bankers,  and  skilful  will  keep  it  up,  and  not 
lend  it,  but  at  the  natural  use,  as  we  have  shown.  But 
how  securities  will  be  mended,  by  lowering  of  interest, 
is,  I  confess,  beyond  my  comprehension. 


Of  raising  our  Coin. 

Being  now  upon  the  consideration  of  interest  and 
money,  give  me  leave  to  say  one  word  more  on  this 
occasion,  which  may  not  be  wholly  unseasonable  at  this 
time.  I  hear  a  talk  up  and  down  of  raising  our  money, 
as  a  means  to  retain  our  wealth,  and  keep  our  money 
from  I)eing  carried  away.  I  wish  those,  that  use  the 
phrase  of  raising  our  money,  had  some  clear  notion 
annexed  to  it ;  and  that  then  they  would  examine, 
"  Whether,  that  being  true,  it  would  at  all  serve  to 
"  those  ends,  for  which  it  is  proposed  ?  *' 
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Th&raising  of  money,  then,  signifies  one  of  these  two 
thingsc'^ither  raising  the  value  of  our  money,  or  raising 
the  denomination  of  our  coin. 

h  The  raising  the  value  of  money,  cm*  any  thing  else,  is 
.  nothing,  but  the  making  a  less  quantity  of  it  exchange 
for  any  other  thing,  than  would  have  been  taken  for  it 
before ;  v.  g.  If  5s.  will  exchange  for,  or,  (as  we  call 
it)  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  if  you  can  make  4s.  buy 
another  bushel  of  the  same  wheat,  it  is  plain  the  value 
of  your  money  is  raised,  in  respect  of  wheat,  one  fifth. 
But  thus  nothing  can  raise,  or  fall  the  value  of  your 
money,  but  the  proportion  of  its  plenty  or  scarcity, 
in  proportion  to  the  plenty,  scarcity,  or  vent  of  any 
other  commodity,  with  which  you  compare  it,  or  for 
which  you  would  exchange  it.  And  thus  silver,  which 
makes  the  intrinsic  value  of  money,  compared  with  itself, 
under  any  stamp,  or  denomination  of  the  same,  or  dif- 
ferent countries,  cannot  be  raised.  For  an  ounce  of 
silver,  whether  in  pence,  groats,  or  crown-pieces, 
stivers,  or  ducatoons,  or  in  bullion,  is,  and  always  eter- 
nally will  be,  of  equal  value  to  any  other  ounce  of  silver, 
under  what  stamp  or  denomination  soever ;  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  any  stamp  can  add  any  new  or  bet- 
ter qualities  to  one  parcel  of  silver,  which  another  par- 
cel of  silver  wants» 

Silver,  therefore,  being  always  of  equal  value  to 
.  silver,  the  value  of  coin,  compared  with  coin,  is  greater, 
less,  or  equal,  only  as  it  has  more,  less,  or  equal  silver 
in  it :  and  in  this  respect,  you  can  by  no  manner  of  way 
raise,  or  fall  your  money.  Indeed  most  of  the  silver  of 
the  world,  both  in  money  and  vessels,  being  alloyed, 
(i.  e.  mixed  with  some  baser  metals)  fine  silver,  (i.  e. 
silver  separated  from  all  alloy)  is  usually  dearer  than  so 
much  silver  alloyed,  or  mixed  with  baser  metals.  Be- 
.  cause,  besides  the  weight  of  the  silver,  th^se  who  have 
need  of  fine  (i.  e.  unmixed  silver ;  as  gilders,  wirfr- 
drawers,  &c.).  must,  according  to  their  need,  besides 
an  equal  weight  of  silver,  mixed  with  other  metals^  give 
an  overplus  to  reward  the  refiner's  skill  and  pains. 
And  in  this  case,  fine  silver  and  alloyed  or  mixed  silver, 
are  considered  as  two  distinct  commodities.    But  no  mo- 
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ney  being  coined  here^  or  almost  any  where^  of  pure» 
fine  silver,  this  concerns  not  the  value  of  money  at  all ; 
wherein  an  equal  quantity  of  silver  is  always  of  the  same 
value  with  an  equal  quantity  of  silver,  let  the  stamp  or 
denomination  be  what  it  will. 

All  then,  that  can  be  done  in  this  great  mystery  of  1  ^ 
raising  money,  is  only  to  alter  the  denomination^  and  v 
call  that  a  crown  now,  which  before,  by  the  law,  was 
but  a  part  of  a  crown.     For  example :  supposing,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  our  law,  5s.  or  a  crown, 
were  to  weigh  an  ounce,  (as  it  does  now,  wanting  about 
16  grains)  whereof  one  twelfth  were  copper,  and  eleven 
twelfths  silver,  for  thereabouts  it  is)  it  is  plain  here, 
it  is  the  quantity  of  silver  gives  the  value  to  it.     For 
let  another  piece  be  coined  of  the  same  weight,  wherein 
half  the  silver  is  taken  out,  and  copper,  or  other  alloy, 
put  into  the  place,  every  one  knows  it  will  be  worth 
but  half  as  much.     For  the  value  of  the  alloy  is  so  in*- 
considerable  as  not  to  be  reckoned.     This  crown  now 
must  be  raised,  and  from  henceforth  our  crown^pieces 
coined  one  twentieth  lighter;  which   is  nothing  but 
changing  the  denomination^  calling  that  a  crown  now,  I 
which  yesterday  was  but  a  part,  viz.  nineteen  twentieths  I 
of  a  crown ;  whereby  you  have  only  raised  J  9  parts  td  ^ 
the  denomination  formerly  given  to  20.     For  I  think  B 
nobody  can  be  so  senseless  as  to  imagine,  that  19  grains/ 
or  ounces  of  silver  can  be  raised  to  the  value  of  SO ;  or 
that  19  grains  or  ounces  of  silver  shall  at  the  same  time 
exchange  for,  or  buy  as  much  com,  oil,  or  wine,  as 
£0 ;  which  is  to  raise  it  to  the  value  of  SO.     For  if  19 
ounces  of  silver  can  be  worth  20  ouilces  of  silver,  or 
pay  for  as  much  of  any  other  commodity,  then  18,  10, 
or  one  ounce  may  do  the  same.     For,  if  the  abating  one 
twentieth  of  the  quantity  of  the  silver  of  any  coin,  does 
not  lessen  its  value^  the  abating  nineteen  twentieths  of 
the  quantity  of  the  silver  of  any  coin,  will  not  abate  its 
value.     And  so  a  single  three-pence,  or  a  single  penny, 
being  called  a  crown,  will  buy  as  much  spice,  or  silk, 
or  any  other  commodity,  as  a  crown-piece,  which  con- 
tains 20  or  60  times  as  much  silver :  which  is  an  absur- 
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dity  so  great,  that  I  think  nobody  will  want  eyes  to 
see,  and  sense  to  disown. 

Now  this  raising  your  money,  or  giving  a  less  quan- 
tity of  silver  the  stamp  and  denomination  of  a  gi*eater, 
may  be  done  two  ways. 

1.  By  raising  one  species  of  your  money. 

2.  By  raising  all  your  silver  coin,  at  once  proportion- 
ably  ;  which  is  the  thing,  I  suppose,  now  proposed. 

1.  The  raising  of  one  species  of  your  coin,  beyond 
its  intrinsic  value,  is  done  by  coining  any  one  species, 
(which  in  account  bears  such  a  proportion  to  the  other 
species  of  your  coin)  with  less  silver  in  it,  than  is  re- 
quired by  that  value  it  bears  in  your  money. 

For  example :  a  crown  with  us  goes  for  60  pence,  a 
shilling  for  12  pence,  a  tester  for  6  pence,  and  a  groat 
for  4  pence :  and  accordingly,  the  proportion  of  silver 
in  each  of  them  ought  to  be  as  60,  12,  6,  and  4.  Now, 
if  in  the  mint  there  should  be  coined  groats,  or  testers, 
that,  being  of  the  same  alloy  with  our  other  money, 
had  but  two  thirds  of  the  weight,  that  those  species 
are  coined  at  now ;  or  else;  being  of  the  same  weight, 
were  so  alloyed,  as  to  have  one  third  of  the  silver,  re- 
quired by  the  present  standard,  changed  into  copper, 
and  should  thus,  by  law,  be  made  current ;  (the  rest  of 
your  silver  money  being  kept  to  the  present  standard  in 
weight  and  fineness)  it  is  plain^  those  species  would  be 
raised  one  third  part ;  that  passing  for  6d.  which  had 
but  the  silver  of  4d.  in  it ;  and  would  be  all  one,  as  if 
a  groat  should  by  law  be  made  current  for  6d.  and  every 
6d.  in  payment  pass  for  9d.  This  is  truly  raising  these 
species :  but  is  no  more  in  effect,  than  if  the  mint 
should  coin  clipped  money ;  and  has,  besides  the  cheat 
that  is  put  by  such  base,  or  light  money,  on  every  par* 
ticular  man  that  receives  it,  that  he  wants  one  thiixi  of 
that  real  value,  which  the  public  ought  to  secure  him, 
in  the  money  it  obliges  him  to  receive,  as  lawful  and 
current.  It  has,  I  say,  this  great  and  unavoidable  in- 
convenience to  the  public,  that,  besides  the  opportu- 
nity it  gives  to  domestic  coiners  to  cheat  you  with  law- 
ful money,  it  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  to 
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fetch  away  your  money,  without  any  commodities  for 
it.  For  if  they  find  that  two-penny  weight  of  silver, 
marked  with  a  certain  impression,  shall  here  in  Eng- 
land be  equivalent  to  3d.  weight  marked  with  another 
impression,  they  will  not  fail  to  stamp  pieces  of  that 
fashion  ;  and  so  importing  that  base  and  low  coin,  will, 
here  in  England,  receive  ad.  for  2d.  and  quickly  carry 
away  your  silver  in  exchange  for  copper,  or  barely  the 
charge  of  coinage. 

This  is  unavoidable  in  all  countries,  where  any  one 
species  of  their  money  is  disproportionate  in  its  intrinsic 
value,  (i.  e.  in  its  due  proportion  of  silver  to  the  rest  of 
the  money  of  that  country)  an  inconvenience  so  cer- 
tainly attending  the  allowance  of  any  base  species  of 
money  to  be  current,  that  the  king  of  France  could  not 
avoid  it,  with  all  his  watchfulness.  For  though,  by 
edict,  he  made  his  4  sols  pieces  (whereof  15  were  to 
pass  for  a  French  crown,  though  20  of  them  had  not  so 
much  silver  in  them,  as  was  in  a  French  crown-piece) 
pass  in  the  inland  parts  of  his  kingdom,  15  for  a  crown  in 
all  payments ;  yet  he  durst  not  make  them  current  in  the 
sea-port  towns,  for  fear  that  should  give  an  opportunity 
to  their  importation.  But  yet  this  caution  served  not 
the  turn  ;  they  were  still  imported ;  and  by  this  means 
a  great  loss  and  damage  brought  upon  his  country.  So 
that  he  was  forced  to  cry  them  down,  and  sink  them  to 
near  their  intrinsic  value.  Whereby  a  great  many  par- 
ticular men,  who  had  quantities  of  that  species  in  their 
hands,  lost  a  great  part  of  their  estates  ;  and  every  one, 
that  had  any,  lost  proportionably  by  it. 

If  we  had  groats,  or  six-pences,  current  by  law  amongst 
us,  that  wanted  one  third  of  the  silver,  which  they  now 
have  by  the  standard,  to  make  them  of  equal  value  to 
our  other  species  of  money ;  who  can  imagine,  that  our 
neighbours  would  not  presently  pour  in  quantities  of 
such  money  upon  us,  to  the  great  loss  and  prejudice  of 
the  kingdom  ?  The  quantity  of  silver,  that  is  in  each 
piece,  or  species  of  coin,  being  that  which  makes  its 
real  and  intrinsic  value,  the  due  proportions  of  silver 
ought  to  be  kept  in  each  species,  according  to  the  re- 
spective rate,  set  on  eaqh  of  them  by  law.     And,  when 
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this  is  ever  varied  from,  it  is  but  a  tridc  to  serve  some 
present  occasion ;  but  is  always  with  loss  to  the  coun- 
try, where  the  trick  is  played. 

2.  The  other  way  of  raising  money  is  by^  raising  all 
your  silver  coin  at  once,  the  proportion  of  a  crown,  a 
shilling,  and  a  penny,  in  reference  to  one  another,  be- 
ing  stUl  kept,  (viz.  That  a  shilling  shall  weigh  one  fifth 
of  a  crown-piece,  and  a  penny-weight  one  twelfth  of 
a  shilling,  in  standard  silver)  but  out  of  every  one  of 
these,  you  abate  one  twentieth  of  the  silver,  they  were 
wont  to  have  in  them. 

If  all  the  species  of  money  be,  as  it  is  called,  raised, 
by  making  each  of  them  to  have  one  twentieth  less  of 
silver  in  them  than  formerly  :  and  so  your  whole  money 
be  lighter  than  it  was :  these  following  will  be  some  of 
the  consequences  of  it. 
^      1.  It  will  rob  all   creditors  of  one  twentieth  (or  5 
per  cent.)  of  their  debts,  and  all  landlords  one  twen- 
tieth of  their  quit-rents  for  ever ;  and  in  all  other  rents, 
as  far  as  their  former  contracts  reach,  (of  5  per  cent.) 
of  their  yearly  income ;  and  this  without  any  advantage 
to  the  debtor,  or  farmer.     For  he,  receiving  no  more 
pounds  sterling  for  his  land  or  commodities,  in  this 
new  lighter  coin,  than  he  should  have  done  of  your 
old  and    weightier    money,   gets  nothing   by  it.      If 
you  say,  Yes,  he  will  receive  more  crown,  half-crown, 
and  shilling  pieces,  for  what  he  now  sells  for  new  money, 
than  he  should  have  done  if  the  money  of  the  old 
standard  had  continued ;  you  confess  your  money  is  not 
raised  in  value,  but  in  denomination:  since  what  your 
new  pieces  want  in  weight  must  now  be  made  up  in 
their  number.     But,  which  way  soever  this  falls,  it  is 
certain,  the  public  (which  most  men  think  ought  to 
be  the  only  reason  of  changing  a  settled  law,  and  dis- 
turbing the    common  current  course  of  things)  re- 
ceives not  the  least  profit  by  it.     Nay,  as  we  shall  see 
by  and  by,  it  will  be  a  great  chaise  and  loss  to  the  king, 
flom.     But  this,  at  first  sight,  is  visible.  That  in  dl 
payments  to  be  received  upon  precedent  contracts,  if 
your  money  be  in  effect  raised,  the  receiver  will  lose 
5  per  cent.    For  money  having  been  lent,  and  leases 
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and  other  bargains  made>  when  money  was  of  the  same 
weight  and  fineness^  that  it  is  now,  upon  confidence 
that  under  the  same  names  of  pounds,  shillings^  and 
pence,  they  should  receive  the  same  value,  i.  e.  the 
same  quantity  of  silver,  by  giving  th^  denomination  now 
to  less  quantities  of  silver  by  one  twentieth,  you  take 
from  them  5  per  cent,  of  their  due. 

When  men  go  to  market,  to  buy  any  other  commo-* 
dities  with  their  new,  but  lighter  money,  they  will  find 
20s.  of  their  new  money  vnU  buy  no  more  of  any  com- 
modity than  19  would  before.  For  it  not  being  the  de<« 
nomination,  but  the  quantity  of  silver,  that  gives  the 
value  to  any  coin,  19  grains  or  parts,  of  silver,  how- 
ever denominated  or  marked,  will  no  more  be  worth, 
or  pass  for,  or  buy  so  much  of  any  other  commodity^ 
as  20  grains  of  silver  will,  than  19s.  will  pass  for  20s. 
If  any  one  thinks  a  shilling,  or  a  crown  in  name,  has 
its  value  from  the  denomination,  and  not  from  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  in  it,  let  it  be  tried;  and  hereafter  let  a 
penny  be-  called  a  shilling,  or  a  shilling  be  called  a  crown. 
I  believe  nobody  would  be  content  to  receive  his  debts, 
or  rents  in  such  money :  which,  though  the  law  should 
raise  thus,  yet  he  foresees  he  should  lose  eleven  twelfths 
by  the  one,  and  by  the  other  four  fifths  of  the  value  he 
received ;  and  would  find  his  new  shilling,  which  had 
no  more  silver  in  it  than  one  twelfth  of  what  a  shilling 
had  before,  would  buy  him  of  com,  cloth,  or  wine^ 
but  one  twelfth  of  what  an  old  shilling  would.  This  is 
as  plainly  so  in  the  raising,  as  you  call  it,  your  crown 
to  5s.  and  3d.  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  making  your 
crown  one  twentieth  lighter  in  silver.  The  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  the  loss  is  so  great  (it  being  eleven  twelfths), 
that  every  body>  sees,  and  abhors  it  at  first  proposal ; 
but,  in  the  other  (it  being  but  one  twentieth,  and  co- 
vered with  the  deceitful  name  of  raising  our  money) 
pec^le  do  not  readily  observe  it.  If  it  be  good  to  raise 
the  crown-piece  this  way,  one  twentieth  this  week,  I 
suppose  it  will  be  as  good  and  profitable  to  raise  it  as 
much  again  the  next  week.  For  there  is  no  reason,  why 
it  will  not  be  as  good  to  raise  it  again,  another  one  twen- 
tieth, the  next  week,  and  so  on ;  wherein,  if  you  proi 
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ceed  but  ten  weeks  successively,  you  will,  by  new-year's 
day  next,  have  every  half-crown  raised  to  a  crown,  to 
the  loss  of  one  half  of  people's  debts  and  rents,  and  the 
king*s  revenue,  besides  the  confusion  of  all  your  affairs : 
and,  if  you  please  to  go  on  in  this  beneficial  way  of 
raising  your  money,  you  may,  by  the  same  art,  bring  a 
penny- weight  of  silver  to  be  a  crown. 

Silver,  i.  e,  the  quantity  of  pure  silver,  separable  from 
the  alloy^  makes  the  real  value  of  money.  If  it  does 
not,  coin  copper  with  the  same  stamp  and  denomina- 
tion, and  see  whether  it  will  be  of  the  same  value.  I 
suspect  your  stamp  will  make  it  of  no  more  worth  than 
the  copper  money  of  Ireland  is,  which  is  its  weight  in 
copper,  and  no  more.  That  money  lost  so  much  to 
Ireland,  as  it  passed  for,  above  the  rate  of  copper.  But 
yet  I  think  nobody  suffered  so  much  by  it  as  he  by  whose 
authority  it  was  made  current. 

If  silver  give  the  value,  you  will  say,  what  need  is 
there  then  of  the  charge  of  coinage  ?  May  not  men  ex- 
change silver  by  weight  for  other  things ;  make  their 
bargains,  and  keep  their  accounts  in  silver  by  weight  ? 
This  might  be  done,  but  it  has  these  inconveniences : 

1.  The  weighing  of  silver  to  every  one  we  had  occa- 
sion to  pay  it  to  would  be  very  troublesome,  for  every 
one  must  carry  about  scales  in  his  pocket. 

2.  Scales  would  not  do  the  business ;  for  in  the  next 
place  every  one  cannot  distinguish  between  fine  and 
mixed  silver:  so  that  though  he  received  the  full  weight, 
he  was  not  sure  he  received  the  full  weight  of  silver, 
since  there  might  be  a  mixture  of  some  of  the  baser 
metals,  which  he  was  not  able  to  discern.  Those  who 
have  had  the  care  and  government  of  politic  societies, 
introduced  coinage,  as  a  remedy  to  .th«ise  two  inconve- 
niencies.  The  stamp  was  a  warrantry  of  the  public, 
that,  under  such  a  denomination,  they  should  receive 
a  piece  of  such  a  weight,  and  such  a  fineness ;  that  is, 
they  should  receive  so  much  silver.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  counterfeiting  the  stamp  is  made  the 
highest  crime,  and  has  the  weight  of  treason  laid  upon 
it :  because  the  stamp  is  the  public  voucher  of  the  in- 
trinsic value.     The  royal  authority  gives  the  stamp,  the 
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law  allows  and  confirms  thie  denomination,  and  both 
together  give,  as  it  were,  the  public  faith  as  a  s^u- 
rity,  that  sums  of  money  contracted  for  under  such  de« 
nominations  shall  be  of  such  a  value,  that  is,  shall  have 
in  them  so  much  silver ;  for  it  is  silv^,  and  not  names, 
that  pays  debts,  and  purchases  commodities.  If  there- 
fore I  have  contracted  for  twenty  crowns,  and  the  law 
then  has  i-equired,  tliat  each  of  those  crowns  should 
have  an  ounce  of  silver ;  it  is  certain  my  bargain  is  not 
made  good,  I  am  defrauded  (and  whether  the  public 
faith  be  not  broken  with  me,  1  leave  to  be  considered) 
if,  paying  me  twenty  crowns,  the  law  allots  them  to  be 
such  as  have  but  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  silver  they 
ought  to  have,  and  really  had  in  them,  when  I  made  my 
contract. 

2.  It  diminishes  all  the  king's  revenue  5  per  cent. 
For  though  the  same  number  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  are  paid  into  the  exchequer,  as  were  wont,  yet 
these  names  being  given  to  coin  that  have  each  of  them 
one  twentieth  less  of  silver  in  them;  and  that  being 
not  a  secret  concealed  from  strangers,  no  more  than 
from  his  own  subjects  ;  they  will  sell  the  king  no  more 
pitch)  tar,  or  hemp,  for  20  shillings,  after  the  raising 
your  money,  than  they  would  before  for  19 :  or,  to  speak 
in  the  ordinary  phrase,  they  will  raise  their  commodi- 
ties 5  per  cent,  as  you  have  raised  your  money  5  per 
cent.  And  it  is  well  if  they  stop  there.  For  usually 
in  such  changes,  an  outcry  being  made  of  your  lessen- 
ing your  coin,  those,  who  have  to  deal  with  you,  taking 
the  advantage  of  the  alarm,  to  secure  themselves  from 
any  loss  by  your  new  trick,  raise  their  price  even  be- 
yond the  par  of  your  lessening  your  coin. 

1  hear  of  two  inconveniences  complained  of,  which" 
it  is  proposed  by  this  project  to  remedy. 

The  one  is,  the  melting  down  of  our  coin :  the  other, 
the  carrying  away  of  our  bullion.  These  are  both  incon- 
veniencies  which,  I  fear,  we  lie  under :  but  neither  of 
them  will  be  in  the  least  removed,  or  prevented,  by  the 
proposed  alteration  of  our  money. 

1 .  It  is  past  doubt  that  our  money  is  melted  down 
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The  reason  whereof  is  evidently  the  cheapness  of  coin- 
age. For  a  tax  on  wine  paying  the  coinage,  the  parti- 
cular owners  pay  nothing  for  it.  So  that  100  ounces  of 
silver  coined  comes  to  the  owner  at  the  same  rate^  aa 
100  ounces  of  standard  silver  in  bullion.  For  deliver- 
ing  into  the  mint  his  silver  in  bars,  he  has  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  delivered  out  to  him  again  in  coin, 
without  any  charges  to  him.  Whereby,  if  at  any  time 
he  has  occasion  for  bullion,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  melt 
down  our  milled  money,  as  to  buy  bullion  from  abroad, 
or  take  it  in  exchange  for  other  commodities.  Thus 
our  mint,  to  the  only  advantage  of  our  officers,  but  at 
the  public  cost,  labours  in  vain,  as  will  be  found.  But 
yet  this  makes  you  not  have  one  jot  less  money  in  Eng-* 
land,  than  you  would  have  otherwise ;  but  only  makes 
you  coin  that,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
coined,  nor  perhaps  been  brought  hither:  bndj  being 
not  brought  hither  by  an  over-balance  of  your  exporta- 
tion, cannot  stay  when  it  is  here.  It  is  not  any  sort  of 
coinage  does,  or  can  keep  your  money  here ;  that  wholly 
and  only  depends  upon  the  balance  of  your  trade.  And 
had  all  the  money  in  king  Charles  the  IL  and  king 
James  the  II.'s  time  been  minted,  according  to  this 
new  proposal,  this  raised  money  would  have  been  gone, 
as  well  as  the  other,  and  the  remainder  been  no  more, 
nor  no  less  than  it  is  now.  Though  I  doubt  not  but 
the  mint  would  have  coined  as  much  of  it,  as  it  has  of 
our  present  milled  money.  The  short  is  this :  an  over- 
balance of  trade  with  Spain  brings  you  in  bullion ; 
cheap  coinage,  when  it  is  here,  carries  it  into  the  mint, 
and  money  is  made  of  it ;  but,  if  your  exportation  will 
not  balance  your  importation  in  other  parts  of  your 
trade,  away  must  your  silver  go  again,  whether  monied, 
or  not  monied.  For  where  goods  do  not,  silver  must, 
pay  for  the  commodities  you  spend. 

That  this  is  so  will  appear  by  the  books  of  the  mint, 
where  may  be  seen  how  much  milled  money  has  been 
coined  in  the  two  last  reigns.  And  in  a  paper  I  have 
now  in  my  hands  (supposed  written  by  a  man  not  wholly 
ignorant  in  the  mint)  it  is  confessed,  that  whereas  one 
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third  of  the  current  payments  were  some  time  since  of 
milled  money,  there  is  not  now  one  twentieth.    Gone 
then  it  is :  but  let  not  any  one  mistake  and  think  it 
gone,  because  in  our  present  coinage  an  ounce  wanting 
about  16  grains,  is  denominated  a  crown :  or  that  (as 
is  now  proposed)  an  ounce  wanting  about  40  grains, 
being  coined  in  one  piece,  and  denominated  a  crown, 
would  have  stopped  it,  or  will  (if  our  money  be  so  al- 
tered) for  the  future  fix  it  here.     Coin  what  quantity 
of  silver  you  please  in  one  piece,  and  give  it  the  deno- 
mination  of  a  crown ;  when  your  money  is  to  go,  to 
pay  your  foreign  debts  (or  else  it  will  not  go  out  at  all), 
your  heavy  money  (i.  e.  that  which  is  weight  accord- 
ing to  its  denomination,  by  the  standard  of  the  mint) 
will  be  that  which  will  be  melted  down,  or  carried  away 
in  coin  by  the  exporter,  whether  the  pieces  of  each  spe- 
cies be  by  the  law  bigger,  or  less.     For,  whilst  coinage 
is  wholly  paid  for  by  a  tax,  whatever  your  size  of  money 
be,  he  that  has  need  of  bullion  to  send  beyond  sea,  or 
of  silver  to  make  plate,  need  but  take  milled  money 
and  melt  it  down,  and  he  has  it  as  cheap  as  if  it  were 
in  pieces  of  eight,  or  other  silver  coming  from  abroad ; 
the  stamp,  which  so  well  secures  the  weight  of  the  milled 
money,  costing  nothing  at  all. 

To  this  perhaps  will  be  said,  That  if  this  be  the  ef- 
fect of  milled  money,  that  it  is  so  apt  to  be  melted 
down,  it  were  better  to  return  to  the  old  way  of  coin- 
ing by  the  hammer.  To  which  I  answer.  By  no  means. 
For, 

1.  Coinage  by  the  hammer  less  secures  you  from 
having  a  great  part  of  your  money  melted  down.  For 
in  that  way  there  being  a  greater  inequality  in  the 
weight  of  the  pieces,  some  being  too  heavy,  and  some 
too  light ;  those,  who  know  how  to  make  their  advan- 
tage of  it,  cull  out  the  heavy  pieces,  melt  them  down, 
and  make  a  benefit  of  the  over- weight. 

2.  Coinage-  by  the  hammer  exposes  you  much  more 
to  the  danger  of  false  coin.  Because  the  tools  are  easily 
made  and  concealed,  and  the  work  carried  on  with  fewer 
hands,  and  less  noise  than  a  mill ;  whereby  false  coiners 
are  less  liable  to  discovery. 
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3.  The  pieces  not  being  so  round,  even,  and  fairly 
stamped,  nor  marked  on  the  edges,  are  exposed  to  dip- 
ping, which  milled  money  is  not. 

Milled  money  is,  therefore,  certainly  best  for  the 
public.  But,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  melting  down 
our  milled  money,  I  do  not  see  how  raising  our  money 
(as  they  call  it)  will  at  all  binder  its  being  melted  down. 
For  if  our  crown-pieces  should  be  coined  one  twentieth 
lighter,  why  should  that  hinder  them  from  being  melted 
down,  more  than  now?  The  intrinsic  value  of  the 
silver  is  not  altered,  as  we  have  shown  already  :  there- 
fore that  temptation  to  melt  them  down  remains  the 
same  as  before. 

"  But  they  are  lighter  by  one  twentieth."  That  can- 
not hinder  them  from  being  melted  down.  .  For  half- 
crowns  are  lighter  by  half,  and  yet  that  preserves  them 
not. 

But  they  are  of  less  weight  under  the  same  denomi- 
nation, and  therefore  they  will  not  be  melted  down." 
That  is  true,  if  .any  of  these  present  crowns,  that  are 
one  twentieth  heavier,  are  current  for  crowns  at  the 
same  time.  For  then  they  will  no  more  melt  down  the 
new  light  crowns,  than  they  will  the  old  clipped  ones, 
which  are  no  more  worth  in  coin  and  tale,  than  in  weight 
and  bullion.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  men  will 
part  with  their  old  and  heavier  money,  at  the  same  rate 
that  the  lighter  new  coin  goes  at,  and  pay  away  their 
old  crowns  for  5s.  in  tale,  when  at  the  mint  they  will 
yield  them  5s.  3d.  And  then  if  an  old  milled  crown 
goes  for  5s.  3d.  and  a  new  milled  crown  (being  so  much 
Ughter)  goes  for  a  crown.  What,  I  pray,  will  be  the 
odds  of  melting  down  the  one,  or  the  other  ?  The  one 
has  one  twentieth  less  silver  in  it,  and  goes  for  one  twen- 
tieth less ;  and  so  being  weight,  they  are  melted  down 
upon  equal  terms.  If  it  be  a  convenience  to  melt  one, 
it  will  be  as  much  a  convenience  to  melt  the  other ; 
just  as  it  is  the  same  convenience  to  melt  milled  half- 
crowns  as  milled  crowns,  the  one  having,  with  half  the 
quantity  of  silver,  hall'  the  value.  When  the  money  is 
all  brought  to  the  new  rate,  i.  e.  to  be  one  twentieth 
lighter,  and  commodities  raised  as  they  will  proportion- 
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ably,  what  shall  hinder  the  melting  down  of  your 
money  then,  more  than  now,  I  would  fain  know  ?  If  it 
be  coined  then,  as  it  is  now,  gratis,  a  crown-piece^  (let 
it  be  of  what  weight  soever)  will  be,  as  it  is  now,  just 
worth  its  own  weight  in  bullion  of  the  same  fineness ; 
for  the  coinage  which  is  the  manufactory  about  it,  and 
makes  all  the  difference,  costing  nothing,  what  can 
make  the  difference  of  value  ?  And  therefore,  whoever 
wants  bullion,  will  as  cheaply  melt  down  these  new 
crowns,  as  buy  bullion  with  them.  The  raising  of  your 
money  cannot  then  (the  act  for  free  coinage  standing) 
hinder  its  being  melted  down. 

Nor,  in  the  next  place,  much  less  can  it,  as  it  is  pre* 
tended,  hinder  the  exportation  of  our  bullion.  Any 
denomination,  or  stamp,  we  shall  give  to  silver  here, 
will  neither  give  silver  a  higher  value  in  England,  nor 
make  it  less  prized  abroad.  So  much  silver  will  always 
he  worth  (as  we  have  already  showed)  so  much  silver, 
given  in  exchange  one  for  another.  Nor  will  it,  when 
in  your  mint  a  less  quantity  of  it  is  raised  to  a  higher 
denomination  (as  when  nineteen  twentieths  of  an  ounce 
has  the  denomination  of  a  crown,  which  formerly  be- 
longed only  to  the  whole  20)  be  one  jot  raised,  in  re- 
spect of  any  other  commodity. 

You  have  raised  the  denomination  of  your  stamped 
silver  one  twentieth,  or,  which  is  all  one,  5  per  cent. 
And  men  will  presently  raise  their  commodities  5  per 
cent.  So  that  if  yesterday  20  crowns  would  exchange 
for  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  20  yards  of  a  certain 
sort  of  cloth,  if  you  will  to-day  coin  current  crowns 
one-twentieth  lighter,  and  make  them  the  standard,  you 
will  find  20  crowns  will  exchange  for  but  19  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  19  yards  of  that  cloth,  which  will  be  just  as 
much  silver  for  a  bushel,  as  yesterday.  So  that  silver 
being  of  no  more  real  value,  by  your  giving  the  same 
denomination  to  a  less  quantity  of  it ;  this  will  no  more 
bring  in,  or  keep  your  bullion  here,  than  if  you  had  done 
nothing.  If  this  were  otherwise,  you  would  be  beholden 
(as  some  people  foolishly  imagine)  to  the  clippers  for 
keeping  your  money.  For  if  keeping  the  old  denomi- 
nation to  a  less. quantity  of  silver  be  raising  your  money 
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(as  in  effect  it  is  all  that  is,  or  can  be  done  in  it>  by 
this  project  of  making  your  coin  lighter)  the  clippers 
have  sufficiently  done  that :  and  if  their  trade  go  on  a 
little  while  longer,  at  the  rate  it  has  of  late,  and  your 
milled  money  be  melted  down  and  carried  away,  and 
no  more  coined ;  your  money  will,  without  the  charge 
of  new  coinage,  be,  by  that  sort  of  artificers,  raised 
above  five  per  cent,  when  all  your  current  money  shall 
be  clipped,  and  made  above  one  twentieth  lighter  than 
the  standard,  preserving  still  its  former  denomination. 

It  will  possibly  be  here  objected  to  me.  That  we  see 
1001.  of  clipped  money,  above  5  per  cent,  lighter  than 
the  standard,  will  buy  as  much  corn,  cloth,  or  wine, 
as  1001  •  in  milled  money,  which  is  above  one  twentieth 
heavier :  whereby  it  is  evident  that  my  rule  fails,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  silver  that  gives  the  value 
to  money,  but  its  stamp  and  denomination.  To  which 
I  answer.  That  men  make  their  estimate  and  contracts 
according  to  the  standard,  upon  supposition  they  shall 
receive  good  and  lawful  money,  which  is  that  of  full 
weight :  and  so  in  effect  they  do,  whilst  they  receive 
the  current  money  of  the  country.  For  since  1001.  of 
clipped  money  will  pay  a  debt  of  1001.  as  well  as  the 
weightiest  milled  money ;  and  a  new  crown  out  of  the 
mint  will  pay  for  no  more  flesh,  fruit,  or  cloth,  than 
five  clipped  shillings ;  it  is  evident  that  they  are  equi- 
valent as  to  the  purchase  of  any  thing  here  at  home, 
whilst  nobody  scruples  to  take  five  clipped  shillings^  in 
exchange  for  a  weighty  milled  crown.  But  this  will  be 
quite  otherwise  as  soon  as  you  change  your  coin,  and 
(to  raise  it  as  you  call  it)  make  your  money  one  twen- 
tieth lighter  in  the  mint;  for  tlien  nobody  will  any 
more  give  an  old  crown  of  the  former  standard  for  one 
of  the  new,  than  he  will  now  give  you  5s.  and  8d.  for 
a  crown :  for  so  much  then  his  old  crown  will  yield  him 
at  the  mint. 

Clipped  and  undipped  money  will  always  buy  art 
equal  quantity  of  any  thing  else,  as  long  as  they  will 
without  scruple  change  one  for  another.  And  this  makes, 
that  the  foreign  merchant,  who  comes  to  sell  his  goods 
to  you,  always  counts  upon  the  value  of  jour  money, 
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by  the  silver  that  is  in  it,  and  estimates  the  quantity 
of  silver  by  the  standai*d  of  your  mint ;  though  perhaps 
by  reason  of  clipped^  or  worn  money  amongst  it,  any 
sum  that  is  ordinarily  received  is  much  lighter  than  the 
standard,  and  so  has  less  silver  in  it  than  what  is  in  a  like 
sum,  new  coined  in  the  mint.  But  whilst  clipped  and 
weighty  money  will  equally  change  one  for  another,  it 
is  all  one  to  him,  whether  he  receives  his  money  in 
clipped  money  or  no,  so  it  be  but  current.  For  if  he 
buy  other  commodities  here  with  his  money,  whatever 
sum  he  contracts  for,  clipped  as  well  as  weighty  money 
equally  pays  for  it.  If  he  would  carry  away  the  price 
of  his  commodity  in  ready  cash,  it  is  easily  changed 
into  weighty  money :  and  then  he  has  not  only  the  sum 
in  tale  that  he  contracted  for,  but  the  quantity  of  silver 
he  expected,  for  his  commodities,  according  to  the 
standard  of  our  mint  If  the  quantity  of  your  clipped 
money  be  once  grown  so  great,  that  the  foreign  mer- 
chant cannot  (if  he  has  a  mind  to  it)  easily  get  weighty 
money  for  it,  but  having  sold  his  merchandize,  and  re- 
ceived clipped  money,  finds  a  difficulty  to  procure  what 
is  weight  for  it;  he  will,  in  selling  his  goods,  either 
contract  to  be' paid  in  weighty  money,  or  else  raise  the 
price  of  his  commodity,  according  to  the  diminished 
quantity  of  silver,  in  your  current  coin. 

In  Hollan4  (ducatoons  being  the  best  money  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  largest  coin)  men  in  payments 
received  and  paid  those  indififerently  with  the  other  mo* 
ney  of  the  country ;  till  of  late  the  coining  of  other 
species  of  money,  of  baser  alloy,  and  in  gi^ater  quan- 
tities, having  made  the  ducatoons,  either  by  melting 
down,  or  exportation,  scarcer  than  formerly,  it  became 
difficult  to  change  the  baser  money  into  ducatoons; 
and  since  that,  nobody  will  pay  a  debt  in  ducatoons, 
unless  he  be  allowed  half  per  cent  or  more,  above  the 
value  they  were  coined  for. 

To  understand  this,  we  must  take  notice,  That  guil- 
ders is  the  denomination,  that  in  Holland  they  usually 
compute  by,  and  make  their  contracts  in.  A  ducatoon 
formerly  passed  at  three  guilders  and  three  stuyvers,  or 
sixty- three  stuyvers.  There  were  then  (some  years  since) 
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begun  to  be  coined  another  piece,  which  was  called  a 
three  guilders  piece,  and  was  ordered  to  pass  for  three 
guilders,  or  sixty  stuy  vers.  But  21  three  guilders  pieces, 
which  were  to  pass  for  63  guilders;  not  having  so  much 
silver  in  them  as  20  ducatoons,  which  passed  for  the 
same  sum  of  63  guilders,  the  ducatoons  were  either 
melted  down  in  their  mints  (for  the  making  of  these  three 
guilders  pieces,  or  yet  baser  money,  with  profit)  or  were 
carried  away  by  foreign  merchants;  who,  when  they 
carried  back  the  product  of  their  sale  in  money,  would 
be  sure  to  receive  their  payment  of  the  number  of  guil- 
ders they  contracted  for  in  ducatoons,  or  change  the 
money  they  received  into  ducatoons :  whereby  they  car- 
ried home  more  silver,  than  if  they  had  taken  their  pay- 
ment in  three  guilders  pieces,  or  any  other  species. 
Thus  ducatoons  became  scarce.  So  that  now,  he  that 
will  be  paid  in  ducatoons,  must  allow  half  per  cent,  for 
them.  And  therefore  the  merchants,  when  they  sell 
any  thing  now,  either  make  their  bargain  to  be  paid  in 
ducatoons ;  or  if  they  contract  for  guilders  in  general, 
(which  will  be  sure  to  be  paid  them  in  the  baser  money 
of  the  country)  they  raise  the  price  of  their  commodi- 
ties accordingly.  '* 

By  this  example,  in  a  neighbour  country,  we  may  see 
how  our  new  milled  money  goes  away.  When  foreign 
trade  imports  more  than  our  commodities  will  pay  for, 
it  is  certain  we  must  contract  debts  beyond  sea,  and 
those  must  be  paid  with  money,  when  either  we  cannot 
furnish,  or  they  will  not  take  our  goods  to  discharge 
them.  To  have  money  beyond  sea  to  pay  our  debts, 
when  our  commodities  do  not  raise  it,  there  is  no  other 
way  but  to  send  it  thither.  And  since  a  weighty  crown 
costs  no  more  here  than  a  light  one,  and  our  coin  be- 
yond sea  is  valued  no  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
quantity  of  silver  it  has  in  it,  whether  we  send  it  in 
specie,  or  whether  we  melt  it  down  here  to  send  it  in 
bullion,  (which  is  the  safest  way,  as  not  being  prohi- 
bited) the  weightiest  is  sure  to  go.  But  when  so  great 
a  quantity  of  your  money  is  clipped,  or  so  great  a  part 
of  your  weighty  money  is  carried  away,  that  the  fo- 
reign merchant,  or  his  factor  here,  cannot  have  his 
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price  paid  in  weighty  money,  or  such  as  will  eaaily  be 
changed  into  it,  then  every  one  will  see  (wh^n.men  will 
no  longer  take  five  clipped  shillings  for  a  milled,  or 
weighty  crown)  that  it  is  the  quantity  of  silver  that 
buys  cdmmodities  and  pays  debts,  and  not  the  stamp 
and  denomination  which  is  put  upon  it.  And  then  too 
it.  will  be  seen  what  a  robbery  is  committed  on  the 
public  by  clipping.  Every  grain  diminished  from  the 
just  weight  of  our  money,  is  so  much  loss  to  the  nation, 
which  will  one  time  or  other  be  sensibly  felt ;  and  which, 
if  it  be  not  taken  cara  of,  and  speedily  stopped,  will  in 
that  enormous  course  it  is  now  in,  quickly,  I  fear,  break 
out  into  open  ill  effects,  and  at  one  blow  deprive  us  of 
a  great  part  (perhaps  near  one  fourth)  of  our  money. 
For  that  will  be  really  the  case,  when  the  increase  of 
clipped  money  makes  it  hard  to  get  weighty  :  when  men 
begin  to  put  a  difference  of  value  between  that  which  is 
weighty,  and  light  money ;  and  will  not  s^U  their  com- 
modities, but  for  money  that  is  weight,  and  will  make 
their  bargains  accordingly. 

Let  the  country  gentleman,  when  it  comes  to  that 
pass,  consider,  what  the  decay  of  his  estate  will  be  ? 
"Vyhen,  receiving  his  rent  in  the  tale  of  clipped  shillings, 
according  to  his  bargain,  he  cannot  get  them  to  pass 
at  market  for  more  than  their  weight.  And  he  that 
sells  him  salt,  or  sUk,  will  bargain  for  5s.  such  a  quantity, 
if  he  pays  him  in  fair  weighty  coin,  but  in  clipped  money 
he  will  not  take  under  5s.  9d.  Here  you  see  you  have 
your  money,  without  this  new  trick  of  coinage,  raised  five 
per  cent.  But  whether  to  any  advantage  of  the  kingdom, 
I  leave  every  one  to  judge. 

.  Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  the  raising  of  silver 
coin,  and  that  has  been,  only  by  coining  it,  with  less 
silver  in  it,  under  the  same  denomination.  There  is 
another  way  yet  of  raising  money,  which  has  something 
more  of  reality,  though  as  little  good  in  it  as  the  for- 
mer. This  too,  now  that  we  are  upon  the  chapter  of 
raising  money,  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  open  a 
little.  The  raising  I  mean,  is,  when  either  of  the  two 
richer  .metals,  (which  money  is  usually,  made  of)  i?  by 
law  raised  above  its  natural  value,  in  respect  of  th^ 
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other.  Gold  and  silver  have,  in  almost  all  ages  and 
parts  of  the  world  (where  money  was  used)  generally  been 
thought  the  fittest  materials  to  make, it  of.  But  there 
being  a  great  disproportion  in  the  plenty  of  these  metids 
in  the  world,  one  has  always  been  valued  much  higher 
than  the  other ;  so  that  one  ounce  of  gold  has  exchanged 
for  several  ounces  of  silver :  as  at  present^  our  guinea 
passing  for  Sis.  6d.  in  silver,  gold  is  now  about  fifteen 
and  an  half  times  more  worth  than  silver :  there  being 
about  fifteen  and  an  half  times  more  silver  in  21s.  6d« 
than  there  is  gold  in  a  guinea.  This  being  now  tl^ 
market-rate  of  gold  to  silver ;  if  by  an  established  law 
the  rate  of  guineas  should  be  set  higher,  (as  to  SSs.  6d^) 
they  would  be  raised  indeed,  but  to  the  loss  of  the  king- 
dom. For  by  this  law^  gold  being  raised  five  per  cent. 
'  above  its  natural  true  value,  foreigners  would  find  it 
worth  while  to  send  their  gold  hither,  and  so  fetch  away 
our  silver  at  five  per  cent,  profit,  and  so  much  loss  to 
us.  For  when  so  much  gold  as  would  purchase  but  100 
ounces  of  silver  any  where  else,  will  in  England  pur- 
chase the  merchant  105  ounces,  what  shall  hinder  him 
from  bringing  his  gold  to  so  good  a  market ;  and  either 
selling  it  at  the  mint,  where  it  Mrill  yield  so  much,  or 
having  it  coined  into  guineas?  And  then  (going  to 
market  with  his  guineas)  he  may  buy  our  commo^tks 
at  the  advantage  of  five  per  cent,  in  the  very  sort  of 
his  money ;  or  change  them  into  silver,  and  carry  that 
away  with  him,. 

On  the  other  side,  if  by  a  law  you  would  raise  your 
silver  money,  and  make  four  crowns,  or  20s.  in  silver, 
equal  to  a  guinea,  at  which  rate  I  suppose  it  was  first 
coined,  so  that  by  your  law  a  guinea  should  pass  but  for 
SOs.  the  same  inconveniency  would  follow.  For  then 
strangers  would  bring  in  silver  and  carry  away  your  gold, 
which  was  to  be  had  here  at  a  lower  rate  than  anv  where 
else. 

If  you  say,  that  this  inconvenience  is  not  to  be  feared ; 
for  that  as  soon  as  pebple  found,  that  gold  began  to 
grow  scarce,  or  that  it  was  more  worth  than  the  law 
set  upon  it,  they  would  not  then  part  with  it  at  thesta<- 
tute  rate^  as  we  see  the  broad  pieices  that  were  coined  in 
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king  James  the  first^s  time  for  20s.  nobody  will  now 
part  with  under  SSs.  or  more,  according  to  the  market 
Yalue :  this  I  grant  is  true,  and  it  does  plainly  confess 
the  foolishness  of  making  a  law,  which  cannot  produce 
the  effect  it  is  made  for :  as  indeed  it  will  not,  when 
you  would  raise  the  price  of  silver,  in  respect  of  gold, 
above  its  natural  market  value :  for  then,  as  we  see  in 
our  gold,  the  price  of  it  will  raise  itself.  But  on  the 
other  aide^  if  you  should  by  a  law  set  the  value  of  gold 
above  its  par ;  then  people  would  be  bound  to  receive 
it  at  that  high  rate,  and  so  part  with  their  silver  at  an 
under  value.  But  supposing,  that  having  a  mind  to  raise 
your  silver  in  respect  of  gold,  you  make  a  law  to  do  it, 
what  comes  of  that  ?  If  your  law  prevail,  only  this ;  that, 
as  much  as  you  raise  silver,  you  debase  gold,  (for  they 
are  in  the  condition  of  two  things,  put  in  opposite  scales, 
as  much  as  the  one  rises  the  other  falls)  and  then  your 
gold  will  be  carried  away  with  so  much  clear  loss  to  the 
kingdom,  as  you  raise  silver  and  debase  gold  by  your  law, 
below  their  natural  value.  If  you  raise  gold  in  proper^ 
tion  to  silver,  the  same  effect  follows. 

I  say,  raise  silver  in  respect  of  gold,  and  gold  in  pro- 
portion to  silver.  For  when  you  would  raise  the  value  of 
money,  fancy  what  you  will,  it  is  but  in  respect  of  sorne^ 
thing  you  would  change  it  for ;  and  is  done  only  when 
you  can  make  a  less  quantity  of  the  metal,  which  your 
money  is  made  of,  change  for  a  greater  quantity  of  that 
thing  which  you  would  raise  it  to. 

The  effect  indeed,  and  ill  consequence  of  raising  either 
of  these  two  metals,  in  respect  of  the  other,  is  more 
easily  observed,  and  sooner  found  in  raising  gold  than 
silver  coin ;  because  your  accounts  being  kept,  and  your 
reckonings  all  made  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
which  are  denominations  of  silver  coins,  or  numbers  of 
them ;  if  gold  be  made  current  at  a  rate  above  the  free 
and  market  value  of  those  two  metals,  every  one  will 
easdly  perceive  the  inconvenience.  But  there  being  a 
law  for  it,  you  cannot  refuse  the  gold  in  payment  for 
so  much.  And  all  the  money,  or  bullion  people  veill 
carry  beyond  sea  from  you,  will  be  in  silver ;  and  the 
money,  or  bullion,  brought  in,  will  be  in  gold,    And 
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just  the  same  will  happen,  when  your  silver  is  raised 
and  gold  debased,  in  respect  of  one  another,  beyond 
their  true  and  natural  proportion :  (natural  proportion 
or  value!  call  that  respective  rate  they  find,  any  where, 
without  the  prescription  of  law.)  For  then  sUver  will 
be  that  which  is  brought  in,  and  gold  will  be  carried 
out;  and  that  still  with  loss  to  the  kingdom,  answerable 
to. the  over- value  set  by  the  law.  Only  as  soon  as  the 
mischief  is  felt,  people  will  (do  what  you  can)  raise 
the  gold  to  its  natural  value.  For  your  accounts  and 
bargains  being  made  in  the  denomination  of  silver  mo- 
ney ;  if,  when  gold  is  rabed  above  its  proportion,  by 
the  law,  you  cannot  refuse  it  in  payment  (as  if  the  law 
should  make  a  guinea  current  at  22s»  6d.)  you  are 
bound  to  take  it  at  that  rate  in  payment.  But  if  the 
law  should  make  guineas  current  at  20s.  he  that  has 
them  is  not  bound  to  pay  them  away  at  that  rate,  but 
may  keep  them  if  he  pleases,  or  get  more  for  them,  if 
he  can :  yet,  from  such  a  law,  one  of  these  things  will 
follow.  Either,  1st,  The  law.  forces  them  to  go  at  20s. 
and  then  being  found  passing  at  that  rate,  foreigners 
make  their  advantage  of  it :  Or,  2dly,  People  keep  thenpi 
up,  and  will  not  part  with  them  at  the  legal  rate,  un- 
derstanding them  really  to  be  worth  more,  and  then  all 
your  gold  lies  dead,  and  is  of  no  more  use  to  trade, 
than  if  it  were  all  gone  out  of  the  kingdom :  Or,  3dly, 
It  passes  for  more  than  the  law  allows,  and  then  your 
law  signifies  nothing,  and  had  been  better  let  alone. 
Which  way  soever  it  succeeds,  it  proves  either  preju- 
dicial, or  ineffectual.  If  the  design  of  your  law  takes 
place,  the  kingdom  loses  by  it :  if  the  inconvenience  be 
felt  and  avoided,  your  law  is  eluded. 

.  Money  is  the  measure  of  commerce,  and  of  the  rate 
of  every  thing,  and  therefore,  ought  to  be  kept  (as  all 
other  measures)  as  steady  and  invariable  as  may  be. 
But  this  cannot  be,  if  your  money  be  made  of  two  me- 
tals, whose  proportion,  and,  consequently,  whose  price, 
constantly  varies  in  respect  of  one  another.  Silver,  for 
many  reasons,  is  the  fittest  of  all  metals  to  be  this  mea- 
sure ;  and  therefore  generally  made  use  of  for  money. 
But  then  it  is  very  unfit  and  inconvenieut  that  gold. 
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or  any  other  metal,  should  be  made  current,  legal  mo- 
ney, at  a  standing,  settled  rate.  This  is  to  set  a  rate 
upon  the  varying  value  of  things  by  law,  which  justly 
cannot  be  done ;  and  is,  as  I  have  i^owed,  as  far  as  it 
prevails^  a  constant  damage  and  prejudice  to  the  coun- 
try, where  it  is  practised.  Suppose  fifteen  to  one  be 
now  the  exact  par  between  gold  and  silver,  what  law 
can  make  it  lasting ;  and  establish  it  so,  that  next  year, 
or  twenty  years  hence,  this  shall  be  the  just  value  of 
gold  to  silver;  and  that  one  ounce  of  gold  shall 
be  just  worth  fifteen  ounces  of  silver,  neither  more  or 
less  ?  It  is  possible,  the  East-India  trade  sweeping  away 
great  sums  of  gold,  may  make  it  scarcer  in  Europe. 
Perhaps  the  Guinea  trade,  and  mines  of  Peru,  affording 
it  in  greater  abundance,  may  make  it  more  plentiful ; 
and  so  its  value,  in  respect  of  silver,  come  on  the  one 
side  to  be  as  sixteen,  pr,  on  the  other,  as  fourteen  to 
one.  And  can  any  law  you  shall  make  alter  this  pro- 
portion here,  when  it  is  so  every-where  else,  round 
about  you  ?  If  your  law  set  it  at  fifteen,  when  it  is  at  the 
fVee  market  rate,  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  six- 
teen to  one;  will  they  not  send  hither  their  silver  to  fetch 
away  your  gold,  at  one-sixteen  loss  to  you  ?  Or  if  you  will 
keep  its  rate  to  silver  as  fifteen  to  one,  when  in  Holland^ 
France,  and  Spain,  its  market  value  is  but  fourteen ;  Mrill 
they  not  send  hither  their  gold,  and  fetch  away  your  sil- 
ver, at  one-fifteen  loss  to  you  ?  This  is  unavoidable,  if 
you  will  make  money  of  both  gold  and  silver,  at  the  same 
time,  and  set  rates  upon  them  by  law,  in  respect  of  one 
another. 

What  then !  (will  you  be  ready  to  say)  Would  you 
have  gold  kept  out  of  England  ?  Or,  teing  here,  would 
you  have  it  useless  to  trade ;  and  must  there  be  no  mo- 
ney made  of  it  ?  I  answer,  quite  the  contrary.  It  is  fit 
the  kingdom  should  make  use  of  the  treasure  it  has.  It 
is  necessary  your  gold  should  be  coined,  and  have  the 
king's  stamp  upon  it,,  to  secure  men  in  receiving  it, 
that  there  is  so  much  gold  in  each  piece.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  have  a  fixed  value  set  on  it,  by 
public  authority :  it  is  not  convenient  that  it  should,  in 
its  varying  proportion,  have  a  settled  price.    Let  gold. 
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as  other  comtnodtties,  find  its  own  rate.  And  wfaen» 
by  the  king*s  image  and  description,  it  carries  with  it  a 
public  assurance  of  its  weight  and  fineness ;  the  gcdd 
money^  so  coined^  will  never  fail  to  pass  at  the  known 
market  rates,  as  readily  as  any  other  species  of  your 
money.  Twenty  guineas^  though  designed  at  first  for 
aol.  go  now  as  current  for  211. 10s.  as  any  other  money, 
and  sometimes  for  more,  as  the  rate  raries.  The  value 
G^  inri<$e,  of  any  thing,  being  only  the  respective  esti- 
mate it  bears  to  some  other,  which  it  comes  in  compe* 
tition  with,  can  only  be  known  by  the  quantity  c^  the 
one,  which  will  exchange  for  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
other.  There  being  no  two  things  in  nature,  whose 
propoortion  and  use  does  not  vary,  it  is  impossible  to  set 
a  standing,  regular  price  between  them<  The  growing 
plenty,  (W  scarcity,  if  either  in  the  market,  (whereby 
I  mean  the  ordinary  place,  where  they  are  to  be  had  in 
traffic)  or  the  real  use,  or  changing  feshion  of  the  place, 
bringing  either  of  them  more  into  demand  than  formerly, 
presently  varies  the  respective  value  of  any  two  things. 
You  will  as  fruitlessly  endeavour  to  keep  two  difierent 
things  steadily  at  the  same  price  one  with  another,  as  to 
keep  two  things  in  an  ^equilibrium,  where  their  varying 
weights  depend  on  different  causes.  Put  a  piece  of 
spunge  in  (me  scale,  and  an  exact  counterpoise  of  silver 
in  the  other ;  you  will  be  mightily  mistaken  if  you  ima- 
gine, that  because  they  are  to^lay  equal,  they  shall  dways 
remain  so.  The  weight  of  the  spunge  varying  with  every 
change  of  moisture  in  the  air,  the  silver,  in  the  opposite 
scale,  will  sometimes  rise,  and  sometimes  fall.  This  is 
just  the  state  of  silver  and  gdd,  in  regard  of  their  mutual 
value.  Their  proportion,  or  use,  may,  nay,  oonstaoitiy 
does  vary,  and  with  it  their  price.  For,  being  estimated 
one,  in  reference  to  the  other,  they  are,  as  it  were,  put  in 
opposite  scales ;  and  as  the  one  rises  the  other  JEalls,  and 
so  on  the  ccmtrary^ 

Farthings,  made  of  a  baser  metal,  may  on  this  ac^*^ 
eount  tod  deserve  your  con^deration*  For  whatK)ever 
coin  you  make  current  above  the  intrinsic  value,  will 
always  be  damage  to  the  public,  whoever  get  by  it. 
But  of  this  I  shall  not,  at  present,  rater  into  a  mai« 
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particular  inquiry ;  only  this  I  will  oonfidently  affirm^ 
that  it  is  the  inter^t  of  every  country,  that  all  the  current 
money  of  it  should  be  of  one  and  the  same  metal ;  that 
the  several  species  should  be  of  the  same  alloy,  and  none 
of  a  baser  mixture:  and  that  the  standard,  once  thus  set* 
tied,  should  be  inviolably  and  immutably  kept  to  per- 
petuity. For,  whenever  that  is  altered,  upon  what  pr&- 
t^ice  soever,  the  public  will  lose  by  it 

Since  then  it  will  neither  bring  us  in  more  money,  bul*- 
fipn,  or  trade ;  nor  keep  what  we  have  here,  nor  hinder 
our  weighty  money,  of  what  denomination  soever,  from 
being  melted;  to  what  purpose  should  the  kingdom 
1)0  at  the  charge  of  coining  all  our  money  anew  ?  For 
I  do  not  suppose  any  body  can  propose,  that  we  should 
have  two  sorts  of  money,  at  the  same  time,  one  hea^ 
vier,  and  the  other  lighter,,  as  it  comes  from  the  mint ; 
that  is  very  absurd  to  imagine.  So  that  if  all  your  old 
money  must  be  coined  over  again ;  it  will  indeed  be 
aome  advantage,  and  that  a  very  considerable  one,  to 
the  officers  of  the  mint  For  they  being  allowed  8s.  6d. 
(it  should  be  sixteen-pence  half-penny),  for  the  coin*- 
age  of  every  pound  troy,  which  is  very  near  five  and 
a  half  per  cent  if  our  money  be  six  millions,  and  must 
be  coined  all  over  again,  it  will  cost  the  nation  to 
the  mint  three  hundml  thirty  thousand  pounds.  One 
hundred  thirty  thousand  pounds,  if  the  clipped  mo^ 
ney  must  escape,  because  it  is  already  as  light  as  your 
new  standard  ;  do  you  not  own,  that  this  design  of  new 
^coinage  is  just  of  the  nature  of  clipping  ? 

This  business  of  money  and  coinage  is  by  some  men, 
and  amongst  them  some  very  ingenious  persons,  thought 
a  great  mystery,  and  very  hard  to  be  understood.  Not 
that  truly  in  itself  it  is  so,  but  because  interested  peo- 
ple, that  treat  of  it,  wrap  up  the  secret,  they  make 
<£uivantage  of,  in  a  mystical,  obscure,  and  unintelligible 
.way  of  talking :  which  men,  from  a  pre-conceived  opi- 
nion of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  taking  for  sense, 
in  a  matter  not  easy  to  be  penetrated,  but  by  the  men 
of  art,  let  pass  for  current,  without  examination. 
Wha*ea8,  would  they  look  into  those  discourses,  and 
inquire  what  meaning  their  words  have^  they  would 
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find,  for  the  most  port,  either  their  piositions  io  be  false^ 
their  deductions  to  be  wrong,  or  (which  often  happens) 
their  words  to  have  no  distinct  meaning  at  alL  Where 
none  of  these  be,  there  their  plain,  true,  honest  sense, 
would  prove  very  easy  and  intelligible,  if  expressed  in 
ordinary  and  direct  language. 

That  this  is  so,  I  shaU  show,  by  examining  a  printed 
sheet  on  this  subject :  intitled,  *^  Remarks  on  a  paper 
given  in  to  the  lords,  &c." 

Hem.     '^  It  is  certain,  that  what  place  soever  will 
"  give  most  for  silver  by  weight,  it  will  thither  be  car- 
^  ried  and  sold :  and  if  of  the  money  which  now  passes 
in  England,  there  can  be  5s.  5d.  the  ounce  given  for 
standard  silver  at  the  mint,  when  but  5s.  4d.  of  the 
very  same  can  be  given  elsewhere  for  it,  it  will  cer- 
tainly b^  brought  to  the  mint ;  and  when  coined,  can- 
not be  sold  (having  one  penny  over-value  set  upon  it 
by  the  ouiice)  for  the  same  that  other  plate  may  be 
bought  for^  so  will  be  left  unmelted ;    at  least  it  will 
be  the  interest  of  any  exporter  to  buy  plate  to  send 
out,  before  money ;  whereas  now  it  is  his  interest  to 
buy  money  to  send  out  before  plate.** 
Answ.  The  author  would  do  well  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible, how,  **  of  the  money  that  now  passes  in  Eng- 
'^'  land  at  the  mint  can  be  given  5s.  5d.  the  ounce  for 
^^  standard  silver,  when  but  5s.  4d.  of  the  same  money 
^*  can  be  given  elsewhere  for  it.**     Next,  "  How  it  has 
' "  one  penny  over-value  set  upon  it  by  the  ounce,  so 
* "  that,  when  coined,  it  cannot  be  sold.**     This,  to  an 
ordinary  reader,  looks  very  mysterious;    and,  I  fear, 
is  so,  as  either  signifying  nothing  at  all,  or  nothing  that 
wiU  hold.     For, 

1.  I  ask.  Who  it  is  at  the  mint,  that  "  can  give  5s.  5d. 
"  the  ounce  for  standard  silver,  when  nobody  else 
'**  can  give  above  5s.  4d.  ? ''  Is  it  the  king,  or  is  it  the 
master-worker,  or  any  of  the  officers?  For  to  give  5s.  5d. 
for  what  will  yield  but  5s.  4d.  to^ny  body  else,  is  to  give 
one  sixty-fifth  part  more  than  it  is  worth.  For  so  much 
every  thing  is  worth,  as  it  will  yield.  And  I  do  not  see 
how  this  can  turn  to  account  to  the  king,  or  be  borne 
by  any  body  else. 
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8.  I  ask,  how  a  penny  over-value  can  be  set  upon  it 
by  the  ooncie,  **so  that  it  cannot  be  sold?"  This  is 
so  mysAerieus,  that  I  think  it  near  impossible.     For  an 
equal  quantity  of  stmnkwd  silver  will  always  be  just  worth 
an  equal  quantity  of  standarchtflver.    And  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  make  sixty-four  parts  oF^Standard  silver 
equal  to,  or  worth,  sixty-five  parts  of  the  sane  stmdard 
silver  j  which  is  meant  by  "  setting  a  penny  over-value 
**  upon  it  by  the  ounce,"  if  that  has  any  meatiing  at 
alL    Indeed,   by  the  workmanship  of  it,  sixty-four 
ounces  of  standard  silver  may  be  made  not  only  worth 
sixty-five  ounces,  but  seventy  or  eighty.     But  the  coin-* 
age,  which  is  all  the  workmanship  here,  being  paid  for 
by  a  tax,  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  reckoned  at  all ; 
or  if  it  be,  it  must  raise  every  ds.  4d.  coined  to  above 
5s.  5d.     If  I  carry  sixty-four  ounces  of  standard  silver 
in  bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  shall  I  not  have 
just  sixty-four  dunces  back  again  for  it  in  coin  ?  And  if 
so,  can  these  sixty-four  ounces  of  coined  standard  silver 
be  possibly  made  worth  sixty-five  ounces  of  the  same 
standard  silver  uncoined,  when  they  cost  me  ho  more ; 
and  I  can,  for  barely  going  to  the  mint,  have  sixty-four 
ounces  of  standard  sUver  in  bullion  turned  into  coin? 
Cheapness  of  coinage  in  England,  where  it  costs  Nothing, 
will  indeed  make  moiiey  be  sooner  brought  to  the  mint, 
than  any  where  else ;  because  there  I  have  the  conve- 
nience of  having  it  made  into  money  for  nothing.     Bot 
this  vdll  no  more  keep  it  in  England  than  if  it  were 
perfect  bullion.     Nor  will  it  hinder  it  from  being  melted 
down,  because  it  cost  no  more  in  coin  than  in  bullion : 
and  this  equally,  whether  your  pieces  of  the  same  de- 
nomination be  lighter,  heavier,  or  just  as  they  wel^e 
before.     This  being  explained,  it  will  be  easy  to  see, 
whether  the  other  things  said  in  the  same  paragraph  be 
true  or  false,  and  particularly,  whether  "it  will  be 

the  interest  of  every  exporter  to  buy  plate  to  send 

out  before  money/'  *  - 

Rem.  "  It  is  only  barely  asserted,  That  if  silver  be 
"  raised  at  the  mint,  that  it  will  rise  elsewhere  above  it ; 
**  but  can  never  be  known  till  it  be  tried." 

Answ.  The  author  tells  us^  in  the  last  paragraph. 
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that  ailv^r)  that  is  worth  *^  but  58.  8d*  per  ounce  at  the 
^  mint,  is  w<»ih  5s.  4d.  elsewhere."  This  how  tnieg 
or  what  inconvenieDce  it  hath,  I  will  not  here  examine* 
But,  be  the  inconvenience  of  it  what  it  will,  this  raising 
the  money  he  propoaes  as  a  remedy :  and  to  those  who 
sayi  upon  raising  our  money,  silver  will  rise  too»  he 
makes  this  answer,  that  ^*  it  can  never  be  known 
<«  whether  it  wiU  or  no,  till  it  be  tried.*'  To  which  I 
reply^  ThiU;  it  may  be  known  as  certainly  without 
trials  as  it  can,  that  two  pieces  of  silver  that  weighed 
equally  yesterday,  will  weigh  equally  again  to^monrow 
in  the  same  scales. 

*'  There  is  silver,^  snjrs  our  author,  **  whereof  an  ounce 
"^  (i.  e.  480  grains)  wiU  change  for  5s.  4d.'*  (i.  e.  496 
grains)  of  our  standard  silver  coined.  Toi>morroW  you 
coin  your  money  lighter ;  so  that  then  Ss.  4d.  will  have 
but  478  grains  of  coined  standard  silver  in  it  Can  it 
not  then  be  known,  without  trial,  whether  that  ounce 
of  silver,  which  to-day  will  change  for  496  grains  of 
standaid  silver  coined,  will  change  to-morrow  but  for 
478  grains  of  th$  same  standard  silver  coined  ?  Or  can 
any  one  imagine  that  480  grains  of  the  same  silver, 
whidi  to^ay  are  worth  496  grains  of  our  coined  silver, 
will  to^mc»Tow  be  worth  but  478  grains  of  the  same 
silver,  a  little  differently  coined?  He  that  can  have  a 
doubt  about  this  till  it  be  tried,  may  as  well  demand  a 
trial  to  be  made,  to  prove,  that  the  same  thing  is  SBqui* 
ponderant,  or  equivalent  to  itself.  For  I  thmk  it  is  as 
ele^r,  that  478  grains  of  silver  are  aequiponderant  to 
496  g^ins  of  silver,  as  that  an  ounce  of  silver,  that  is 
to-day  worth  496  grains  of  standard  silver,  should  Uh- 
movrow  be  worth  but  478  grains  of  the  same  standard 
silver,  aU  drcuniistances  rmiaining  the  same,  hut  the 
'  difSeirent  weight  of  the  pieces  stamped  t  which  is  that 
our  authm*  asserts,  when  he  says,  That  it  is  only  barely 
asserted,  &c.  What  has  been  said  to  this,  may  serve 
also  for  an  answer  to  the  next  paragraph*  Only  I  desire 
it  may  ht  taken  notice  of,  that  the  author  seems  to 
ilKsimiate,  that  silver  goes  not  in  England,  as  in  foreign 
parts,  by  weight ;  whidi  is  a  very  dangerous,  aa  well 
«  fidae  position  j  and  which^  if  allowali  Jnay  let  into 
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our  mint  what  corruption  and  debasing  of  our  money 
oiie  pleases. 

B^m.  *'  That  our  trade  hath  heretofore  furnished  us 
^  with  an  overplus,  brought  home  in  gold  and  silver, 
^^  it  is  true :  but  that  we  bring  home  from  any  place  more 
*'  goods  that  we  now  export  to  it,  I  do  not  conceive 
^  to  be  so.    And  more  goods  might  be  sent  to  those 

parts ;  but  by  reason  of  the  great  value  of  silver  in 
^  this  part  of  the  world,  more  money  is  to  be  got  by 
^  exporting  sUv^,  than  by  any  other  thing  that  can  be 
^  sent ;  and  that  is  the  reason  of  it.  And  for  its  being 
^  melted  down,  and  sent  out,  because  it  is  so  heavy,  is 
*  not  by  their  paper  denied,*' 

Answ*  *^  That  we  bring  home  from  any  place  more 
^  goods  than  we  now  export,  (the  author  tells  us)  he 
*'  doth  not  conceive." 

Would  he  had  tdid  us  a  reason  for  his  conceit*  But 
since  the  money  of  any  country  is  not  presently  to  be 
changed>  upon  any  private  man's  groundless  conceit,  I 
suppose  this  argument  will  not  be  of  much  weight  with 
many  men.  I  make  bold  to  call  it  a  groundless  conceit : 
for  if  the  author  {dease  to  remember  the  great  sums 
of  money  are  carried  every  year  to  the  East-Indies^ 
fbr  which  we  bring  home  consumable  commodities; 
(though  I  must  own  it  pays  us  again  with  advantage) 
or  if  he  will  examine,  how  much  only  two  conlmodities, 
wholly  consumed  here,  cost  us  yearly  in  money,  (I  mean 
Canary  wine  and  currants)  more  than  we  pay  for,  with 
goods  exported  to  the  Canaries  and  Zaut ;  berides  the 
over-balance  of  trade  upon  us  in  several  other  places,  he 
will  have  little  reason  to  say,  '*  he  doth  not  conceive  we 

bring  home  ftom  any  {^ace  mcnre  goods  than  we  now 

export  to  it." 

'^  As  to  what  be  says  concerning  the  melting  down 

and  expoiting  our  money,  because  it  is  heavy:"  if 
by  heavy  he  means,  because  CHir  crown^pieces  (and  the 
rest  of  our  sf>ecies  of  money  in  proportion)  ar^  S3  or 
S4r  grains  heavier  than  he  would  have  them  coined: 
this  whoever  grants  it,  I  deny,  upon  grounds,  which, 
I  Mtppose,  when  examincMl,  will  be  found  clew  and 
ij^j^dent* 
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Indeed,  when  your  debts  beyond  sea,  to  answer  the 
over-balance  of  foreign  •  importations,  call  for  your 
money,  it  is  certain  the  he^vy  money,  which  has  the 
full  standard  weight,  will  be  melted  down  and  carried 
away :  because  foreigners  value  not  your  stamp,  or  de- 
nomination, but  your  silver. 

He  would  do  well  to  tdl  us  what  he  means  by  '*  the 
"  great  value  of  silver  in  this  part  of  the  world/'  For 
he  speaks  of  it  as  a  cause  that  draws  away  our  money 
more  now  than  formerly,  or  else  it  might  as  well  have 
been  omitted  as  mentioned  in  this  place:  and  if  he 
mean  by  this  part  of  the  world,  England ;  it  is  scarce 
sense  to  say,  that  the  great  value  of  silver  in  England 
should  draw  silver  out  of  England.  If  he  means  the 
neighbouring  countries  to  England,  he  should  have  said 
it,  and  not  doubtfully  this  part  of  the  world.  But  let  him, 
by  this  part  of  the  world,  mean  what  he  will,  I  dare  s^y 
every  one  will  agree,  that  silver  is  not  more  vdued  in  this, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  nor  in  this  age,  more 
than  in  our  grandfathers  days. 

•  I  am  sorry,  if  it  be  true,  what  he  tells  us.  That 
"  more  money  is  to  be  got  by  exportation  of  silver, 
*^  than  by  any  other  thing  that  can  be  sent.''  This 
is  an  evidence,  that  '^  we  bring  home  more  goods  than 
*'  we  export."  For  till  that*  happens,  and  has  brought 
us  in  debt  beyond  sea,  silver  will  not  be  exported ;  but 
the  overplus  of  people's  gain,  being  generally  laid  up 
in  silver,  it  will  be  brought  home  in  silver:  and  so 
our  people  will  value  it  as  much  as  any  other,  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

The  truth  of  the  case  in  short  is  this.  Whenever  we, 
by  a  losing  trade,  contract  debts  with  our  neighbours, 
they  will  put  a  great  value  on  our  silver,  and  '^  more 
^^  money  will  be  got  by  transporting  silver  than  any 
'*  thing  can  be  sent ; "  which  comes  about  thus :  Sup- 
pose that  by  an  over-balance  of  their  trade  (whether 
by  a  sale  of  pepper,  spices,  and  other  East-India  com- 
modities, it  matters  not)  we  have  received  great  quan- 
tities of  goods,  within  these  two  or  three  months  from 
Holland,  and  sent  but  little  thither ;  so  that  the  accounts 
balanced  between  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  the 
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United  Provinces,  we  of  England  were  a  million  in 
their  debt;  what  would  follow  from  hence  ?  This:  That 
these  Dutch  creditors^  desiring  to  have  what  is  due  to 
them,  give  orders  to  their  factors  and  correspondents 
here  to  return  it  to  them.  For  inquiring  as  we  do, 
what  are  the  effects  of  an  over- balance  of  trade,  we  must 
not  suppose  they  invest  their  debts  in  commodities,  and 
return  their  effects  that  way.  A  million  then  being  to 
be  returned  from  England  to  Holland  in  money,  every 
one  seeks  bills  of  exchange ;  but  Englishmen  not  having 
debts  in  Holland  to  answer  this  million,  or  any  the 
least  part  of  it,  bills  are  not  to  be  got.  This  presently 
makes  the  exchange  very  high ;  upon  which  the  bankers, 
&c.  who  have  the  command  of  great  quantities  of  mo- 
ney and  bullion,  send  that  away  to  Holland  in  specie, 
and  so  take  money  here  to  pay  it  again  there,  upon 
their  bills,  at  such  a  rate  of  exchange  as  gives  them 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  &c.  per  cent,  profit :  and  thus,  some- 
times a  5s.  piece  of  our  milled  money  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  worth  5s.  3d.  4d.  6d.  9d.  in  Holland.  And  if  this 
be  **  the  great  value  of  silver  in  this  part  of  the 
*'  world,"  I  easily  grant  it  him.  But  this  great  va- 
lue is  to  be  remedied,  not  by  the  alteration  of  our 
mint,  but  by  the  regulation  and  balance  of  our  trade* 
For  be  your  coin  what  it  will,  our  neighbours,  if  they 
over-balance  us  in  trade,  will  not  only  have  a  great  value 
for  our  silver,  but  get  it  too ;  and  there  will  be  "  more 
to  be  got,  by  exporting  silver  to  them,  than  by  any 
other  thing  can  be  sent.** 
Bem.  "  The  alterations  of  the  coins  in  Spain  and 
"  Portugal  are  no  way  at  all  like  this.  For  there  they 
*^  altered  in  denomination  near  half»  to  deceive  those 
they  paid,  with  paying  those  to  whom  they  owed  one 
ounce  of  silver,  but  half  an  ounce  for  it.  But,  in  the 
alteration  here  designed,  to  whoever  an  ounce  of 
silver  was  owing,  an  ounce  will  be  paid  in  this  money ; 
it  being  here  only  designed,  that  an  ounce  of  money 
should  equal  an  ounce  of  silver  in  value,  at  home,  as 
"  well  as  abroad,  which  now  it  does  not." 

Answ.  In  this  paragraph  the  author  confesses  the  al- 
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teration  of  the  coin  in  Spain  and  Portugal  was  a  dieat ; 
but  the  '^alteration  here  designed,  he  says,  is  not:" 
but  the  reason  he  gives  for  it  is  admirable  :•  vie*  '<  Be- 
^^  cause  they  there  altered  in  denomination  near  half,'' 
and  here  denomination  is  altered  but  five  per  cent  for 
so  in  truth  it  is,  whatever  be  designed.  As  if  fifty  per 
cent«  were  a  cheat,  but,  five  per  cent,  were  not;  be* 
cause  perhaps  less  perceivable.  For  the  two  things, 
that  are  pretended  to  be  done  here  by  this  new  coinage, 
I  fear  will  both  fail,  viz.  1,  That  ^  to  whomsoever  an 
*^  ounce  of  silver  is  owing,  an  ounce  of  silver  shall  be 
'^  paid  in  this  money.''  For  when  an  ounce  of  silver 
is  coined,  as  is  proposed,  into  5s.  5d.  (which  is  to  make 
our  money  five  per  cent,  lighter  than  it  is  now)  I  that 
am  to  receive  1001.  per  ann.  fee<farm  rent ;  shall  I  in 
this  new  money  receive  105L  or  barely  1001.  ?  The  first 
I  think  will  not  be  said.  For  if  by  law  you  have  made 
it  1001.  it  is  certain  the  tenant  will  pay  me  no  more. 
If  you  do  not  mean  that  4!00  crowns»  or  SOOO  shillings 
of  your  new  coin  shall  be  1001.  but  there  must  be  five 
per  cent  in  tale  added  to  every  100,  you  are  at  the 
charge  of  new  coinage  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  breed 
confusion.  If  I  must  receive  1001.  by  tale  of  Uiis  new 
money  for  my  fee-farm  rent,  it  is  demonstration  that  I 
lose  five  ounces  per  cent  of  the  silver  that  was  due  to 
me.  This  a  litde  lower  he  confesses  in  these  words, 
^  That  where  a  man  has  a  rent-S£C,  that  can  never  be 
^^  more,  this  may  somewhat  afiect  it,  but  so  very  little 
"  that  it  will  scarce  ever  at  all  be  perceived.**  This 
very  little  is  five  per  cent,  and  if  a  man  be  cheated  of 
that,  so  he  perceives  it  not,  it  goes  for  nothing.  But 
this  loss  will  not  afiect  only  such  rents  as  can  never  be 
more^  but  all  payments  whatsoever,  that  are  contracted 
for,  before  this  alteration  of  our  money. 

2.  If  it  be  true  what  he  aflSrms,  ^^  That  an  ounce 
^*  of  money  doth  equal  an  ounce  of  silver  in  value  abroad, 
*^  but  not  at  home ;"  then  this  part  of  the  undertaking 
will  also  fail.  For  I  deny  that  the  stamp  on  our  money 
does  any  more  debase  it  here  at  home,  than  abroad,  or 
make  the  silver  in  our  money  not  equal  in  value  to  the 
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same  wdght  of  silver  eyery^where.  The  author  wo^ 
have  done  well  to  have  .made  it  out»  and  not  left  go 
great  a  paradox  only  to  the  credit  of  a  single  assertion. 

Rem.  ''  And  for  what  is  said  in  this  bill  to  prevent 
^*  exportation,  relates  only  to  the  keeping  in  our  coin 
'^  and  bullion,  and  leaves  all  foreign  to  be  exported 
«  stiU/* 

AnsWt  What  the  author  means  by  our  own  and  foreign 
bullion,  will  need  some  explication* 

Rem.  There  is  now  no  such  thing  as  payments  in 
^  weighty  and  milled  money.'* 

Answ.  I  believe  there  are  very  few  in  town  who  do 
not  very  often  receive  a  milled  carown  for  5s.  and  a 
milled  half-crown  for  2s.  6d.  But  he  means,  I  suppose, 
in  great  and  entire  sums  of  milled  money.  But  I  ask,  if 
all  the  clipped  money  were  called  in,  whether  then  all  the 
payments  would  not  be  in  weighty  money ;  and  that  not 
being  called  in,  whether  if  it  be  lighter  than  your  new 
milled  money,  the  new  milled  money  will  not  be  melted 
down  as  much  as  the  old?  Which  I  think  the  author  there 
confesses,  or  else  I  understand  him  not 

Rem.  ^'  Nor  will  this  any  way  interrupt  trade ;  for 
^^  trade  will  find  its  own  course;  the  denomination  of 
*^  money  in  any  country  no  way  concerning  that." 

Answ.  The  denomination  to  a  certain  weight  of  mcv 
ney,  in  aU  countries,  conceros  trade ;  and  the  alteratJon 
of  that  necessarily  brings  disturbance  to  it. 

Rem.  '^  For  if  so  be  it  occasions  the  coining  more 
•<  money." 

Answ.  He  talks  as  if  it  would  be  ^^  the  occasion  of 
^^  coining  more  money."  Out  of  what  ?  out  of  money 
already  coined,  or  out  of  bullion  ?  For  I  would  be  glad 
to  know  where  it  is. 

Rem.  ^'  It  may  be  some  gain  to  those  that  will  ven- 
^  ture  to  melt  down  the  coin,  but  very  small  loss  (if 
*'  any)  to  those  that  shall  be  paid  in  the  new  :  it  is  not 
*^  to  be  denied,  but  that  where  any  man  has  a  rent-SKC, 
^*  that  can  never  be  more,  this  may  somewhat  affect  it ; 
**  but  so  very  little,  it  will  scarce  ever  at  all  be  perceived." 

V  Answ.  As  much  as  it  will  be  gain  to  melt  down  their 
coin,  so  much  )os9  n^Ul  it  be  to  those  who  are  paid  in 
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new,  viz.  five  per  cent,  which,  I  suppose,  is  more  than 
the  author  would  be  willing  to  lose,  unless  he  get  by 
it  another  way. 

Rem.  *^  And  if  the  alteration  designed  should  have 
'Sthe  effect  of  making  our  native  commodities  any 
•*  ways  dearer—.** 

Answ.  Here  our  author  confesses,  that  proportionably 
as  your  money  is  raised,  the  price  of  other  things  will  be  . 
raised  too.     But  to  make  amends,  he  says, 

Bem.  ^^  It  does  at  the  same  time  make  the  land  which 
*'  produces  them  of  more  than  so  much  more  in  value." 

Answ.  This  "  more  than  so  much  more  in  value,**  is 
more  than  our  author,  or  any  body  else  for  him,  will  ever 
be  able  to  make  out. 

The  price  of  things  will  always  be  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  silver  given  in  exchange  for  them.  And 
if  you  make  your  money  less  in  weight,  it  must  be  made 
up  in  tale.  This  is  aJl  this  great  mystery  of  raising 
money,  and  raising  land.  For  example,  the  manor  of 
Blackacre  would  yesterday  have  yielded  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  which  crown  pieces,  let  us  suppose 
numero  rotundo  to  weigh  each  of  them  an  ounce  of  stand-  . 
ard  silver.  To-day,  your  new  coin  comes  in  play,  which 
is  five  per  cent,  lighter.  There  is  your  money  raised: 
the  land  now  at  sale  yields  one  hundred  and  five  thou-  , 
sand  crowns,  which  is  just  the  same  one  hundred  thou-  , 
sand  ounces  of  standard  silver.  There  is  the  land  raised. 
And  is  not  this  an  admirable  invention,  for  which  the 
public  ought  to  be  at  above  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  charge  for  new  coinage,  and  all  your  commerce 
put  in  disorder  ?  And  then  to  recommend  this  invention, 
you  are  told,  as  a  great  secret.  That,  ^^  had  not  money, 
**  from  time  to  time,  been  raised  in  its  denomination, 
'Mands  had  not  so  risen  too:*'  which  is  to  say.  Had 
npt  your  money  been  made  lighter,  fewer  pieces  of  it  . 
would  have  bought  as  much  land  as  a  greater  number 
does  now. 

Rem.  **  The  loss  of  payments,  there  spoken  of,  will,  » 

in  no  sort,  be  so  great,  as  if  the  parties,  to  whom  these 
.  debts  are  owing,  were  now  bound  to  receive  them  in 
**  thie  money  that  now  passes,  and  then  to  melt  the 
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^^  same  down ;  bo  at  this  they  will  have  no  cause  to 
"  complain.'' 

Answ.  A  very  good  argument!  the  clippers  have 
robbed  the  public  of  a  good  part  of  their  money  (which 
men  will,  some  time  or  other^  find  in  the  payments 
they  receive)  and  it  is  desired  the  mint  may  have  a  li* 
berty  to  be  beforehand  with  those,  to  whom  debts  are 
owing.  They  are  told,  they  will  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  it,  who  suffer  this  loss,  because  it  is  not  so  great 
as  the  other.  The  damage  is  already  done  to  the  public^ 
by  clipping.  Where  at  last  it  will  light,  I  cannot  tell. 
But  men  who  receive  clipped  money,  not  being  forced 
to  melt  it  down,  do  not  yet  receive  any  loss  by  it.  When 
clipped  money  will  no  longer  change  for  weighty,  then 
those  who  have  clipped  money  in  their  hands,  will  find 
the  loss  of  it. 

Rem.  ^^  It  will  make  the  customs  better  paid,  because 
**  there  will  be  more  money." 

Answ.  That  there  will  be  more  money  in  tale,  it  is 
possible  :  that  there  will  be  more  money  in  weight  and 
worth,  the  author  ought  to  show.  And  then,  whatever 
becomes  of  the  customs,  (which  I  do  not  hear  are  un«> 
paid  now)  the  king  will  lose  in  the  excise  above  thirty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.  For  in  all  taxes  where  so 
many  pounds,  shillings,  or  pence  are  determined  by  the 
law  to  be  paid,  there  the  king  will  lose  five  per  cent. 
The  author  here,  as  in  other  places,  gives  a  good  reason 
for  it :  for,  "  his  majesty  being  to  pay  away  this  money 
'*  by  tale,  as  he  receives  it,  it  will  be  to  him  no  loss  at 
«  aU." 

As  if  my  receividg  my  rents  in  full  tale,  but  in 
money  of  undervalue  five  per  cent*  were  not  so  much 
loss  to  me,  because  I  was  to  pay  it  away  again  by  idle. 
Try  it  at  50  per  cent,  the  odds  only  is.  That  one  being 
greater  than  the  other,  would  make  more  noise.  But 
the  author's  great  refuge  in  this  is.  That  it  will  not  be 
perceived. 

Kern.  "  If  all  foreign  commodities  were  to  be  pur- 
"  chased  with  this  new  species  of  money  sent  out ;  we 
"  agree,  That  with  1001.  of  it  there  could  not  be  so 
<*  much  silver,  or  other  commodities  bought»  as  with 
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*^  lOOI.  in  crown-pieces  as  now  coined^  because  they 
*^  would  be  heavier ;  'and  all  coin,  in  any  kingdom  but 
*^  where  it  is  coined,  only  goes  by  weight ;  and  for  the 
**  same  weight  of  silver,  the  same  every  where  still  will 
<'  be  bought ;  and  so  there  will,  with  the  same  quantity 
^*  of  goods.  And  if  those  goods  should  cost  five  per 
**  cent,  more  here  in  England  than  heretofore,  and  yield 
"  but  the  same  money  (we  mean  by  the  ounce  abroad) 
"  the  same  money,  brought  home  and  coined,  will 
•'  yield  the  importer  five  per  cent,  more  at  the  mint 
^*  than  it  heretofore  could  do,  and  so  no  damage  to  the 
"  trader  at  all." 

Answ«  Here  truth  forces  from  the  author  a  confession 
of  two  things,  which  demonstrate  the  vanity  and  useless- 
ness  of  the  project,  1 .  That  upon  this  change  of  your 
coin,  foreign  goods  will  be  raised.  Your  own  goods  will 
cost  five  per  cent.  more.  So  that  goods  of  all  kinds 
being  thereupon  raised ;  wherein  consists  the  raising  of 
your  money,  when  an  ounce  of  standard  silver,  however 
minced,  stamped,  or  denominated,  will  buy  no  more  com- 
modities than  it  did  before  ?  This  confession  also  shows 
the  falsehood  of  that  dangerous  supposition.  That  mo- 
ney, "  in  the  kingdom  where  it  is  coined,  goes  not  by 
"  weight,"  i.  e.  is  not  valued  by  its  weight. 

Eem.  "  It  is  true,  the  owners  of  silver  will  find  a  good 
*<  market  for  it,  and  no  others  will  be  damaged ;  but, 
**  on  the  contrary,  the  making  plenty  of  money  will  he 
•*  an  advantage  to  all.'* 

Answ.  I  grant  it  true  that  if  your  money  were  really 
raised  five  per  cent,  the  owners  of  silver  would  get  so 
much  by  it,  by  bringing  it  to  the  mint  to  be  coined. 
But  since,  as  is  confessed,  commodities  will  (upon  this 
raising  your  money)  be  raised  to  five  per  cent,  this  al- 
teration will  be  an  advantage  to  nobody,  but  the  oflScers 
of  the  mint,  and  hoarders  of  money. 

Rem.  "  When  standard  silver  was  last  raised  at  the 
**  mint,  (which  it  was  from  5s.  to  5s.  and  2d.  the  ounce, 
"  in  the  43d  of  Eliz.)  and  for  above  forty  years  after, 
**  silver  uncoined  was  not  woith  above  4s.  lOd.  the 
**  ounce,  which  occasioned  much  coining ;  and  of  mo- 
^^  ney,  none  in  those  days  was  exported :  whereas  silver 
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"  now  is  worth  but  the  very  same  5s.  2d.  the  ounce 
^  still  at  the  mint,  and  is  worth  5s.  4d.  elsewhere.  So 
^^  that  if  this  bill  now  with  the  lords  does  not  happen  to 
"  pass,  there  can  never  any  silver  be  ever  any  more 
^^  coined  at  the  mint ;  and  all  the  milled  money  will,  in 
"  a  very  little  time  more,  be  destroyed." 

Answ.  The  reason  of  so  much  money  coined  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  afterwards,  was  not  the  lessening 
of  your  crown  pieces  from  480  to  462  grains,  and  so 
proportionably  all  the  rest  of  your  money,  (which  is 
that  the  author  calls  raising  standard  silver  from  5s.  to 
5s.  2d.  the  ounce)  but  from  the  over-batance  of  your 
trade,  bringing  them  in  plenty  of  bullion,  and  keeping 
it  here. 

How  standard  silver  (for  if  the  author  speaks  of  other 
silver,  it  is  a  fallacy)  should  be  worth  its  own  weight 
in  standard  silver  at  the  mint,  (i.  e.  5s.  2d.  the  ounce) 
and  be  worth  more  than  its  own  weight  in  standard 
silver,  (i.  e.  5s.  4d.  the  ounce)  in  Lombard-street,  is  a 
paradox  that  nobody,  I  think,  will  be  able  to  compre- 
hend, till  it  be  better  explained.  It  is  time  to  give  off 
coining,  if  the  value  of  standard  silver  be  lessened  by 
it ;  as  really  it  is,  if  an  ounce  of  coined  standard  silver 
will  not  exchange  for  an  ounce  of  uncoined  standard 
silver,  unless  you  add  15  or  16  grains  overplus  to  it : 
which  is  what  the  author  would  have  taken  upon  his 
word,  when  he  says,  "  Silver  is  worth  five  shillings  four- 
"  pence  elsewhere." 

Five  shillings  four-pence  of  money  coined  at  the  mint, 
the  author  must  allow  to  be  at  least  495  grains.  An 
ounce  is  but  480  grains.  How  then  an  ounce  of  un- 
coined standard  silver  can  be  worth  five  shillings  four- 
pence  (i.  e.  how  480  grains  of  uncoined  standard  silver 
can  be  worth  495  grains  of  the  same  standard  silver, 
coined  into  money)  is  unintelligible  ;  unless  the  coinage 
of  our  mint  lessens  the  value  of  standard  silver. 
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SIR, 


**  COIN  and  interest  are  two  things  of  so  great 
*'  moment  to  the  public,  and  of  so  great  concern* 
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*^  ment  in  trade,  that  they  ought  very  accurately 
**  to  be  examined  ioto,  and  very  nicely  weighed,  upon 
*^  any  proposal  of  alteration  to  be  made  in  them*  I 
*^  pretend  not  to  have  treated  of  them  here  as  they 
^  deserve*  That  must  be  the  work  of  an  abler  band ; 
I  have  said  something  on  these  subjects,  because  yoo 
required  it.  And^  I  hope>  the  readiness  of  my  obe- 
dience will  excuse  to  you  the  faults  I  have  com- 
mitted^ and  assure  you  that  I  am^ 


«  SIR, 


**  Your  most  humble  servant, 


«  JOHN  LOCKE/' 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

A  PRINTED  PAPER, 

BNTITLBD, 

For  encouraging  the  coining  silver  money  in  England, 

and  afierfor  keeping  it  here. 

The  author  says,  **  Silver  yielding  the  proposed 
"  Sd.  or  3d.  more  by  the  ounce,  than  it  will  do  by 
"  being  coined  into  money,  there  will  be  none  coined 
^  into  money,  and  matter  of  fact  shows  there  is  none/^ 

It  would  be  hard  to  know  what  he  means,  when  he 
says,  "  silver  yields  2d.  or  3d.  more  by  the  ounce,  than 
"  it  will  do  by  being  coined  into  money : "  but  that  he 
tells  us  in  plain  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf,  **  that 
**  an  ounce  of  silver  uncoined  is  of  4d.  more  value 
"  than  after  it  is  coined  it  will  be ;  **  which,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  say,  is  so  fer  from  being  true,  that  I  affirm  it  is 
impossible  to  be  so.  For  which  I  shall  only  give  this 
short  reason  :  viz.  Because  the  stamp  neither  does,  nor 
can  take  away  any  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  * 
and  therefore  an  ounce  of  coined  standard  silver,  must 
necessarily  be  of  equal  value  to  an  ounce  of  uncoined 
standard  silver.  For  example ;  suppose  a  goldsmith  has 
a  rwmd  plate  of  standard  silver,  just  of  the  shape,  size, 
and  weight  of  a  coined  crown-piece,  which,  for  bi'evity's 
sake,  we  will  suppose  to  be  an  ounce ;  this  ounce  of  stan- 
dard silver  is  certainly  of  equal  value  to  any  otjier  ounce 
of  unwrought  standard  silver  in  his  shop ;  away  he  goes 
with  his  round  piece  of  silver  to  the  Tower,  and  has  there 
the  stamp  set  upon  it ;  wh«i  he  brings  this  numerical 
jnece  back  again  to  his  shop  coined,  can  any  one  ima- 
gine that  it  is  now  Ski.  less  worth  than  it  was,  when  he 
carried  it  out  smooth,  ^  quarter  of  em  hour  Ijefore ;  or 
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that  it  is  not  still  of  equal  value  to  any  other  ounce  of 
unwrought  standard  silver  in  his  shop  ?  He  that  can 
say  it  is  2d.  less  worth  than  it  was  before  it  bad  the 
king's  image  and  inscription  on  it,  may  as  well  say,  that 
60  grains  of  silver,  brought  from  the  Tower,  are  worth 
but  58  grains  of  silver  in  Lombard- street. 

But  the  author  very  warily  limits  this  ill  effect  of 
coinage  only  to  England ;  why  it  is  in  England,  and  not 
every  where,  would  deserve  a  reason. 

But  let  us  grant  it  to  be  true,  as  our  author  affirms, 
that  coined  silver  in  England  is  one  thirtieth  worse,  or 
of  less  value>  than  uncoined :  the  natural  consequence 
from  this,  if  it  be  true,  is,  that  it  is  very  unfit  that  the 
mint  should  be  employed  in  England,  where  it  debases 
the  silver  one  thirtieth;  for,  if  the  stamp  lessens  the 
value  of  our  silver  this  year,  it  will  also  do  so  the  next, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  world,  it  always  working 
the  same  way.  Nor  will  the  altering  the  denomination^ 
as  is  proposed,  at  all  help  it. 

But  yet  he  thinks  he  has  some  proof  for  his  propo- 
sition, because  it  is  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  money 
coined  at  the  mint.  This  is  the  gi*eat  grievance,  and  is 
one  indeed,  but  for  a  different  reason  from  what  seems 
to  inspire  that  papen 

The  matter  in  short  is  this ;  England  sending  more 
consumable  commodities  to  Spain  than  it  receives  from 
thence,  the  merchants,  who  manage  their  trade,  bring 
back  the  overplus  in  bullion,  which,  at  their  return, 
they  sell  as  a  commodity.  The  chapmen,  that  give 
highest  for  this,  are,  as  in  all  cases  of  buying  and  selling, 
those  who  can  make  most  profit  by  it ;  and  those  are 
the  returners  of  our  money,  by  exchange,  into  those 
countries,  where  our  debts,  any  way  contracted,  make 
a  need  of  it :  for  they  getting  6,  8,  10,  &c.  per  cent, 
according  to  the  want  and  demand  of  money  from  Eng- 
land there,  and  according  to  the  risque  of  the  sea,  buy 
up  this  bullion,  as  soon  as  it  comes  in,  to  send  it  to 
their  correspondents  in  those  parts,  to  make  good  their 
credit  for  the  bills  they  have  drawn  on  them,  and  so 
can  give  more  for  it  than  the  mint-rate,  i.  e.  more 
than  equal  weight  of  milled  money  for  an  equal  weight 
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of  standard  bullion ;  they  being  able  to  make  more  pro- 
fit of  it  by  returns. 

Suppose  the  balance  of  our  trade  with  Holland  were 
in  all  other  commodities  equal,  but  that  in  the  last  East* 
India  sale  we  bought  of  them  of  East-India  commodi* 
ties  to  the  value  of  a  million,  to  be  paid  in  a  mouth ; 
within  a  month  a  million  must  be  returned  into  Hoi*' 
land ;  this  presently  raises  the  exchange,  and  the  traders 
in  exchange  sell  their  bills  at  high  rates ;  but  the  balance 
of  trade  being  (as  is  supposed  in  the  case)  equal  in 
all  other  commodities,  this  million  can  no  way  be  ret 
paid  to  their  correspondents,  on  whom  those  bills  were 
drawn,  but  by  sending  them  money,  or  bullion,  to  re^ 
imburse  them. 

This  is  the  true  reason  why  the  bullion  brought  from 
Spain  is  not  carried  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  but  bought 
by  tradei-s  in  foreign  exchange,  and  exported  by  them« 
to  supply  the  overplus  of  our  expences  there,  which 
are  not  paid  for  by  our  commodities.  Nor  will  the 
proposed  raising  of  our  money,  as  it  is  called,  whether 
we  coin  our  money  for  the  future  one  thirtieth,  or  one 
twentieth,  or  one  half  lighter  than  now  it  is,  bring  one 
ounce  more  to  the  mint  than  now,  whilst  our  affairs 
in  this  respect  remain  in  the  same  posture.  And  I  chal- 
lenge the  author  to  show  that  it  will ;  for  saying  is  but 
saying.  Bullion  can  never  come  to  the  mint  to  be  coined, 
whilst  the  over^balance  of  trade  and  foreign  expences 
are  so  great,  that  to  satisfy  them,  not  only  the  bul* 
lion  your  trade  in  some  parts  now  yearly  brings  in, 
but  also  some  of  your  formerly  coined  money  is  requisite, 
and  must  be  sent  out:  but  when  a  change  in  that 
brings  in  and  lodges  bullion  here,-  (for  now  it  seems  it 
only  passes  through  England)  the  increase  of  silver  and 
gold  staying  in  England  will  again  bring  it  to  the  mint 
to  be  coined. 

This  makes  it  easily  intelligible,  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  when  now  at  the  mint  they  can  give  but  5s.  2d. 
per  ounce  for  silver,  they  can  give  5s.  4d.  the  ounce  in 
Lombard-street,  (which  is  what  our  author  means  when 
he  says,  *^  silver  is  now  worth  but  5s.  2d.  the  ounce 
**  at  the.  mint,  and  is  worth  5s*  4d.  elsewhere.'*!    The 
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Mason  whereof  is  plain,  viz.  Because  the  mint,  giving 
weighty  money  for  bullion,  can  give  so  much  and  no 
more  for  silver  than  it  is  coined  at,  which  is  5s.  2d. 
the  ounce,  the  public  paying  all  the  odds,  that  is  he* 
tween  coined  and  uncoined  silver,  which  is  the  manu- 
facture of  coinage :  but  the  banker,  or  returner  of  mo- 
ney,  having  use  for  silver  beyond  sea,  where  he  can 
mske  his  profit  of  it  by  answering  bills  of  exchange, 
which  he  sdls  dear,  must  either  send  our  money  in 
specie,  or  melt  down  our  coin  to  transport,  or  else  with 
it  buy  bullion. 

The  sending  our  money  in  specie,  or  melting  it  down, 
has  some  hazard,  and  therrfore,  if  he  could  have  bullion 
for  5s.  2d.  per  ounce,  or  a  little  dearer^  it  is  like  he  would 
always  rather  choose  to  exchange  com  for  bullion,  with 
some  little  loss,  rather  than  run  the  risque  of  melting  it 
down  for  exportation. 

But  this  would  scarce  make  him  pay  2d.  in  the  crown, 
wbich  is  almost  three  and  an  half  per  cent,  if  there  were 
not  something  more  in  it,  than  barely  the  risque  of 
melting,  or  exportation;  and  that  is  the  lightness  of 
the  greatest  part  of  our  current  coin.     For  example, 
N.  has  given  bills  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
in  Flanders,  and  so  has  need  of  ten  thousand  weight  of 
silver  to  be  transported  thither;  he  has  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  by  him  in  ready  money,  whereof  five 
thousand  pounds  is  weighty  milled  money ;  what  shall 
hinder  him  then  from  throwing  that  into  his  mdting- 
pot,  and  so  reducing  it  to  bullion,  to  be  transported  ? 
But  what  shall  he  do  for  the  other  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds,  which,  though  he  has  by  him,  is  yet  clip- 
ped and  light  money,  that  is,  at  least  twenty  per  cent, 
lighter  than  the  standard  ?     If  he  transports  or  melts 
down  this,  there  is  so  much  clear  loss  to  him ;  it  is  there- 
fore more  advantage  for  him  to  buy  bullion  at  5s.  4d. 
the  ounce  with  that  light  money,  than  to  transport,  or 
.  melt  it  down ;  wherein,  though  the  seller  of  the  bul- 
Uon: has  less  weight  in  silver  than  he  parts  with,  yet  he 
finds  his  account,  as  much  as  if  he  received  it  in  weighty 
coin;  whilst  a  clipped  crown-piece,  or  shilling,  passes 
as  well  in  payment  for  any  commodity  here  in  £ng« 
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land  as  a  milled  one.     Thus  our  mint  is  kept  from 
coining* 

But  this  paper,  For  encouraging  the  coining,  &c. 
would  feln  have  the  mill  at  work,  though  there  be  no 
grist  to  be  had,  unless  jou  grind  over  again  what  is 
ground  already,  and  pay  toll  for  it  a  second  time :  a  pro- 
position fit  only  for  the  miller  himself  to  make ;  for  the 
meanest  housewife  in  the  country  would  laugh  at  it,  as 
soon  as  proposed.  However,  the  author  pleases  him- 
self, and  thinks  he  has  a  good  argument  to  make  it  pass, 
viz.  because  the  toll  to  be  paid  for  it  will  not  amount 
to  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  as  is 
said  in  a  late  treatise  about  raising  the  value  of*  money, 
p.  170,  for,  he  says  that  writer  is  mistaken,  in  saying 
that  *^  3s.  and  6d.  is  allowed  at  the  mint  for  the 
••  coinage  of  every  pound  troy,*'  whereas  there  is  but 
sixteen-pence  halfpenny  there  allowed  for  the  same; 
which  sixteen-pence  halfpenny  being  above  one-third 
of  3s.  6d.  it  follows  by  his  own  computation,  that  the 
new  coining  our  money  will  cost  the  nation  above  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds ;  a  small  sum  in  this 
our  plenty  of  riches,  to  -be  laid  out  for  the  purchasing 
these  following  inconveniencies,  without  any  the  least 
advantage.  >  ^ 

1.  A  loss  to  the  king  of  one  thirtieth  (if  you  coin 
your  money  Ski.  per  crown,  one  twentieth,  if  you  coin 
your  money  3d.  per  crown  lighter)  of  all  his  standing 
revenue. 

2.  A  like  loss  of  one  twentieth,  or  one  thirtieth,  in 
all  rents  that  are  settled ;  for  these  have,  during  the 
term,  the  nature  of  rent-sec :  but  five  per  cent,  loss  in 
a  man's  income  he  thinks  so  little,  it  will  not  be  per- 
ceived. 

3.  Trouble  to  merchants  in  their  trade.  These  in- 
conveniencies he  is  forced  to  allow.  He  might  have 
said  disorder  to  all  people  in  their  trade,  though  he  says 
it  will  be  but  a  little  trouble  to  merchants,  and  without 
any  real  damage  to  trade.  The  author  would  have  done 
well  to  have  made  out  this,  and  a  great  many  other 
assertions  in  that  paper ;  but  saying  is  much  easier,  if 
that  may  pass  for  proof. 
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Indeed  he  has,  by  a  short  way,  answered  the  book 
above-mentioned,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  in 
these  words :  ^^  And  he  that  so  grossly  mistakes  in  so 
^^  material  points  of  what  he  would  assert,  it  is  plain  is 
^^  not  free  from  mistakes."  It  does  not  appear  that  he^ 
who  published  that  book,  ever  thought  himself  free  from 
mistakes ;  but  he  that  mistakes  in  two  material  points, 
may  be  in  the  right  in  two  others,  and  those  will  still 
need  an  answer.  But  one  of  these  material  points  will, 
I  think,  by  what  is  already  said,  appear  not  to  be  a 
mistake  ;  and  for  any  thing  the  author  of  the  paper  hath 
said,  or  can  say,  it  will  always  be  true,  that  an  ounce 
of  silver  coined,  or  not  coined,  is,  and  eternally  will 
be,  of  equal  value  to  any  other  ounce  of  silver.  As  to 
any  other  mistake,  concerning  the  rate  of  coinage,  it 
is  like  he  had  his  information  from  some  disinterested 
person,  whom  he  thought  worthy  of  credit.  And  whe- 
ther it  be  3s.  6d.  as  he  was  told,  or  only  sixteen-pence 
halfpenny  per  pound  troy,  as  the  paper  says,  whether 
the  reader  will  believe  the  one  or  the  other,  or  think 
it  worth  his  more  exact  inquiry,  this  is  certain,  the 
kingdom  ought  not  to  be  at  that^  or  BX\y  other  charge, 
where  there  is  no  advantage,  as  there  will  be  none  in 
this  proposed  coinage,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

In  his  answer  to 

Object.  1.  He  says  from  Edw.  III.  "  Silver  has  from 
"  time  to  time  (as  it  grew  in  esteem)  been  by  degrees 
*'  raised  in  all  mints.*'  If  an  ounce  of  silver  now  not 
exchanging,  or  paying  for  what  one  tenth  of  an  ounce 
would  have  purchased  in  Edw.  Illd's  time,  and  so  being 
ten  times  less  worth  now,  than  it  was  then,  be  growing 
in  esteem,  this  author  is  in  the  right ;  else  silver  has 
not,  since  Edw.  Illd's  reign,  from  time  to  time  grown 
in  esteem.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  assigns  a  wrong  cause  , 
of  raising  of  silver,  as  he  calls  it,  in  our  mint.  For  if  ^ 
growing  thus  in  request,  i.  e,  by  lessening  its  value, 
had  been  the  reason  of  altering  our  money,  this  change  . 
of  coin,  or  raising  the  denomination  of  silver  in  ours, 
and  other  mints,  ought  to  have  been  greater  by  much, 
since  Henry  VII's  time,  than  it  was  between  that  and 
Edward  Illd's ;  because  the  great  change  of  the  value 
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of  silver  has  been  made^  by  the  plenty  of  it  poured  into 
this  part  of  the  world  from  the  West-Indies,  not  dis- 
covered till  Henry  VIl's  reign.  So  that  I  think  I  may 
say,  that  the  value  of  silver  from  Edward  III.  to  Henry 
VII.  changed  not  one  tenth,  but  from  Henry  VII.  till 
now  it  changed  alwve  seven  tenths ;  and  yet,  money 
having  been  raised  in  our  mint  two  thirds  since  Edward 
Illd's  time,  the^r  greater  part  of  the  raising  of  it,  was 
before  Henry  VII's  time,  and  a  very  small  part  of  it  since  ; 
so  that  the  cause,  insinuated  by  our  author,  it  is  evident, 
was  not  the  cause  of  lessening  our  coin  so  often,  what- 
ever it  was :  and  it  is  possible  there  wanted  not  men  of 
projects  in  those  days,  who  for  private  ends^  by  wrong 
suggestions,  and  false  reasonings,  covered  with  myste- 
rious terms,  led  those  into  mistakes,  who  had  not  the 
time  and  will  nicely  to  examine ;  though  a  crown-piece 
three  times  as  big  as  one  of  ours  now,  mighty  for  its  size 
alone,  deserve  to  be  reformed. 

To  Object.  2.  he  says,  "  The  raising  the  denomination 
of  money  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  making  it  go  for 
more  when  coined,  than  its  true  value." 
This,  I  say,  is  impossible,  and  desire  the  author  to 
prove  it.  It  did  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  just  what  it 
will  do  here  and  every- where ;  it  made  not  the  silver 
coined  go  for  more  than  its  value,  in  all  things  to  be 
bought,  but  just  so  much  as  the  denomination  was  raised, 
just  so  much  the  less  of  commodity  had  the  buyer  in  ex- 
change for  it :  as  it  would  be  here,  if  you  should  coin 
six-pences  into  shillings;  if  any  one  went  to  market 
with  this  new  money,  he  would  find  that,  whereas  he 
had  a  bushel  of  wheat  last  week  for  eight  shiUings  of  the 
former  coin,  he  would  have  now  but  half  a  bushel  for 
eight  of  the  new  shillings,  when  the  same  denomination 
had  but  half  the  quantity  of  silver.  Indeed  those,  who 
were  to  receive  money  upon  former  contracts,  would 
be  defrauded  of  half  their  due,  receiving,  in  their  full 
tale  of  any  denomiqation  contracted  for,  but  half  the 
silver  they  should  have ;  the  cheat  whereof  they  would 
find,  when  they  went  to  market  with  their  new  money. 
For  this  I  have  above  proved,  that  one  ounce  of  silver 
is,  and  eternally  will  be,  equal  in  value  to  another  ounce 
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of  silver ;  and  all  that  can  possiblj  put  a  difference  be- 
tween them,  is  only  the  different  value  of  the  work- 
manship, bestowed  on  one  more  than  another,  which 
in  coinage  our  author  tells  in  this  paper  is  but  eix- 
teen-pence  halfpenny  per  pound  troy.  I  demand  there- 
fore, of  our  author,  to  show  that  any  sort  of  coinage, 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  raising  of  money,  can  raise  the  value 
of  coined  silver,  or  make  it  go  for  more  than  uncoined, 
bating  the  charge  of  coinage ;  unless  it  be  to  those  who, 
being  to  receive  money  upon  former  contracts,  will,  by 
receiving  the  tale  agreed  for,  receive  less  than  they  should 
of  silver,  and  so  be  defrauded  of  what  they  really  con- 
tracted for. 

What  effect  such  a  raising  of  their  money  had  in  one 
particular,  I  will  tell  our  author.  In  Portugal  they 
count  their  money  by  reys,  a  very  smaU,  or  rather  ima- 
ginary coin,  just  as  if  we  here  should  count  all  our  sums 
by  farthings.  It  pleased  the  government,  possibly  being 
told  that  it  would  raise  the  value  of  their  money,  to 
raise  in  denomination  the  several  spedes,  and  make 
them  go  for  a  greater  (let  us  suppose  double  the)  num- 
ber of  reys  than  formerly.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
It  not  only  confounded  the  property  of  the  subject,  and 
disturbed  affairs  to  no  purpose ;  but  treaties  of  commerce 
having  settled  the  rates  of  the  customs  at  so  many  reys 
on  the  several  commodities,  the  king  immediately  lost  in 
the  value  half  his  customs.  The  same  that  in  propor- 
tion will  happen  in  the  settled  revenue  of  the  crown  here, 
upon  the  proposed  change. 

For  though  our  author  in  these  words,  "  whereas  all 
**  now  desired  by  this  act  is  to  keep  silver,  when  coined, 
^'  of  the  same  value  it  was  before,"  would  insinuate, 
that  this  raising  the  denomination,  or  lessening  our  coin, 
as  is  proposed,  will  do  no  such  thing ;  yet  it  is  demon- 
stration, that  when  our  coin  is  lessened  3d.  in  5s.  the 
king  will  receive  five  per  cent,  less  in  value  in  his  cus- 
toms, excise,  and  all  his  settled  revenue,  and  so  pro- 
portionably ,  as  the  quantity  of  silver,  in  every  species  of 
our  coin,  shall  be  made  less  than  now  it  is  coined  in  those 
of  the  same  denomination. 
.  But,  whatever  our  author  means  by  "  making  money 
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*'  go  for  more  when  coined  than  its  true  value,  or  by 
keeping  silver,  when  coined,  of  the  same  value  it 
was  before ; "  this  is  evident,  that  raising  their  mo- 
ney thus,  by  coining  it  with  less  silver  in  it  than  it  had 
before,  had  not  the  elSect  in  Portugal  apd  Spain,  which 
our  author  proposes  from  it  here :  for  it  has  not  brought 
one  penny  more  to  the  mint  there,  nor  kept  their  money, 
or  silver,  from  exportation  since,  though  forfeiture  and 
death  be  the  penalties  joined  in  aid  to  this  trick  of  raising 
to  keep  it  in. 

But  our  author  tells  us  in  answer  to  Object.  4.  This 
•*  will  scarce  ever  at  all  be  perceived.*'  If  of  100 
guineas  a  man  has  in  his  pocket,  five  should  be  picked 
Gut»  so  he  should  not  perceive  it,  the  fraud  and  the  loss 
would  not  be  one  jot  the  less ;  and  though  he  perceived 
it  not  when,  or  how  it  was  done,  yet  he  will  find  it  in 
his  accounts,  and  the  going  so  much  back  in  his  estate 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

To  Object.  S.  he  says,  The  "  raising  your  coin  (it 
**  may  be)  may  raise  the  price  of  bullion  here  in  Eng.- 
"  land."  An  ounce  of  silver  will  always  be  equal  in 
value  to  an  ounce  of  silver  every  where,  baiting  the  workr 
manship.  I  say  it  is  impossible  to  be  otherwise^  and 
require  our  author  to  show  it  possible  in  England,  or 
any  where,  or  else  hereafter  to  spare  his  "  may  be." 
To  avoid  fallacies,  I  desire  »to  be  understood,  when  I 
use  the  word  silver  alone,  to  mean  nothing  but  silver^ 
and  to  lay  aside  the  consideration  of  baser  metals  that 
may  be  mixed  with  it ;  for  I  do  not  say  that  an  ounce 
of  standard,  that  has  almost  one  twelfth  of  copper  in  it, 
is  of  equal  value  with  an  ounce  of  fine  silver  that  has 
no  alloy  at  all ;  but  that  any  two  ounces  of  equally  al- 
loyed silver  will  always  be  of  equal  value ;  the  silver 
being  the  measure  of  commerce,  it  is  the  quantity  of 
silver  that  is  in  every  piece  he  receives,  and  not  the  de- 
nomination of  it,  which  the  merchant  looks  after,  and 
values  it  by. 

But  this  raising  of  the  denomination  our  author  would 
have  pass^  because  it  will  be  '^  better  for  the  possessors 
"  of  bullion/'  as  he  says,  Answ.  8.    But  who  are  they 
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who  now  in  England  are  possessed  of  so  much  bullion  ? 
or  what  private  men  are  there  in  England  of  that  consi- 
deration, that  for  their  advantage,  all  our  money  should 
be  new  coined,  and  of  a  less  weight,  with  so  great  a 
charge  to  the  nation,  and  loss  to  his  majesty's  revenue  ? 
He  farther  adds,  Answ.  3.  It  doth  not  thence  inevi- 
tably follow,  it  will  "  raise  the  price  of  bullion  beyond 


«  sea/' 


It  will  as  inevitably  follow,  as  that  nineteen  ounces 
of  silver  will  never  be  equal  in  weight,  or  worth,  to 
twenty  ounces  of  silver :  so  much  as  you  lessen  your 
coin,  so  much  more  you  must  pay  in  tale,  as  will  make 
the  quantity  of  silver  the  merchant  expects,  for  his 
commodity;  under  what  denomination  soever  he  re- 
ceives it. 

The  clothier,  thus  buying  his  Spanish  wool,  oil,  and 
labour,  at  five  per  cent,  more  in  denomination,  sells 
his  woollen  manufacture  proportionably  dearer  to  the 
English  merchant,  who,  exporting  it  to  Spain,  where 
their  money  is  not  changed,  sells  it  at  the  usual  market- 
rate,  and  so  brings  home  the  same  quantity  of  bullion 
for  it,  which  he  was  wont ;  which,  therefore,  he  must 
sell  to  you  at  the  same  raised  value  your  money  is  at: 
and  what  then  is  gained  by  all  this  ?  The  denomination 
is  only  changed,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public ;  but  as 
to  all  the  great  matters  of  your  trade,  the  same  quantity 
of  silver  is  paid  for  commodities  as  before,  and  they 
sold  in  their  several  foreign  markets  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  silver.  But  whatever  happens  in  the  rate  of  fo- 
reign bullion,  the  raising  of  the  denomination  of  our 
money  will  bring  none  of  it  to  our  mint  to  be  coined ; 
that  depends  on  the  balance  of  our  trade,  and  not  on 
lessening  our  coin  under  the  same  denomination:  for 
whether  the  pieces  we  call  crowns  be  coined  16,  24,  or 
1 00  grains  lighter,  it  will  be  all  one  as  to  the  value  of 
bullion,  or  the  bringing  more,  or  less  of  it  into  England, 
or  to  our  mint. 

What  he  says  in  his  answer  to  Object.  4.  besides  what 
we  have  already  taken  notice  of,  is  partly  against  his 
bill,  and  partly  mistake. 
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1.  He  says,  **  It  may  be  some  (as  it  is  now)  gain  to 
those,  that  will  venture  to  melt  down  the  milled  andi 
heavy  money  now  coined."  That  men  do  venture 
to  melt  down  the  milled  and  heavy  money  is  evident 
from  the  small  part  of  milled  money  is  now  to  be  found 
of  that  great  quantity  of  it  that  has  been  coined ;  and 
a  farther  evidence  is  this,  that  milled  money  will  now 
yield  four,  or  five  more  per  cent,  than  the  other,  which 
must  be  to  melt  down,  and  use  as  bullion,  and  not  as 
money  in  ordinary  payments.  The  reason  whereof  is, 
the  shameful  and  horrible  debasing  (or,  as  our  author 
would  have  it,  raising)  our  unmilled  money  by  clip- 
ping. 

For  the  odds  betwixt  milled  and  unmilled  money 
being  now,  modestly  speaking,  above  20  per  cent,  and 
bullion,  for  reasons  elsewhere  given,  being  not  to  be 
had,  refiners,  and  such' as  have  need  of  silver,  find  it 
the  cheapest  way  to  buy  milled  money  for  clipped,  at 
four,  five,  or  more  per  cent.  loss. 

I  ask,  therefore,  this  gentleman.  What  shall  become 
df  all  our  present  milled  and  heavy  money,  upon  the 
passing  of  this  act  ?  To  which  his  paper  almost  confesses, 
what  I  will  venture  to  answer  for  him,  viz.  that  as  soon 
as  such  a  law  is  passed,  the  milled  and  heavy  money 
will  all  be  melted  down  :  for  it  being  five  per  cent, 
heavier,  i.  e.  more  worth  than  what  is  to  be  coined  in 
the  mint,  nobody  will  carry  it  thither  to  receive  five 
per  cent,  less  for  it,  but  sell  it  to  such  as  will  give  four 
or  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  more  for  it,  and  at  that  rate 
melt  it  down  w^ith  advantage :  for  Lombard-street  is  too 
quick-sighted,  to  give  sixty  ounces  of  silver  for  fifty- 
seven  ounces  of  silver,  when  bare  throwing  it  into  the 
melting-pot  will  make  it  change  for  its  equal  weight. 
So  that  by  this  law  five  per  cent,  gain  on  all  our  milled 
money  will  be  given  to  he  shared  between  the  possessor 
and  the  melter  of  our  milled  money,  out  of  the  honest 
creditor  and  landlord's  pocket,  who  had  the  guaranty 
of  the  law,  that  under  such  a  tale  of  pieces,  of  such  a 
denomination  as  he  let  his  land  for,  he  should  have  to 
such  a  value,  i.  e.  such  a  weight  in  silver.  Now  Task, 
Whether  it  be  not  a  direct  and  unanswerable  reason 
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against  this  bill,  that  he  confesses,  that  it  will  be  '^  a 
^^  gain  to  those,  who  will  melt  down  the  milled  and 
*'  heavy  money/*  with  so  much  loss  to  the  public ;  and 
not  as  he  says,  ^^  with  very  small  loss  to  those,  that 
*^  shall  be  paid  in  the  new/'  unless  he  calls  five  per 
cent,  very  small  loss ;  for  just  so  much  is  it  to  receive 
but  fifty-seven  grains,  or  ounces  of  silver,  for  sixty, 
which  is  the  proportion  in  making  your  crowns  3d. 
lighter.  This  is  certain,  nobody  will  pay  away  milled 
or  weighty  crowns  for  debts,  or  commodities,  when  it 
will  yield  him  four,  or  five  per  cent  more;  so  that 
which  is  now  left  of  weighty  money,  being  scattered  up 
and  down  the  kingdom,  into  private  hands,  which  can- 
not tell  how  to  melt  it  down,  will  be  kept  up,  and  lost  to 
our  trade.  And,  as  to  your  clipped  and  light  money, 
will  you  make  a  new  act  for  coinage,  without  taking 
any  care  for  that  ?  The  making  a  new  standard  for  your 
money  cannot  do  less  than  make  all  money,  which  is 
lighter  than  that  standard,  unpassable ;  and  thus  the 
milled  and  heavy  money  not  coming  into  payment,  and 
the  light  and  clipped  not  being  lawful  money,  according 
to  the  new  standard,  there  must  needs  be  a  sudden  stop 
of  trade,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  general  confusion  of 
affairs ;  though  our  author  says,  *^  it  will  not  any  ways 
"  interrupt  trade." 

S.  The  latter  part  of  the  section,  about  raising  the 
value  of  land,  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  is  a  mistake ; 
which,  though  a  suffident  reply  to  an  assertion  without 
proof,  yet  I  shall  not  so  far  imitate  this  author,  as  barely 
to  say  things :  and  therefore,  I  shall  add  this  reason  for 
what  I  say,  viz.  Because  nothing  can  truly  raise  the 
value,  i.  e.  the  rent  of  land,  but  the  increase  of  your 
money:  but  because  raising  the  value  of  land  is  a  phrase^ 
which,  by  its  uncertain  sense,  may  deceive  others,  we 
may  reckon  up  these  several  meanings  of  it. 

1.  The  value  of  land  is  raised,  when  its  intrinsic 
worth  is  increased,  i.  e.  when  it  is  fitted  to  bring  forth  a 
greater  quantity  of  any  valuable  product.  And  thus  the 
value  of  land  is  raised  only  by  good  husbandry. 

2.  The  value  of  land  is  raised,  when  remaining  of 
the  same  fertility,  it  comes  to  yield  more  rent,  and  thus 
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its  value  is  raised  only  hf  a  greater  plenty  of  money  and 
treasure. 

8.  Or  it  may  be  raised  in  our  author^s  way,  which  is^ 
by  rai^ng  the  rent  in  tale  of  pieces,  but  not  in  the 
quantity  of  silver  received  for  it ;  whidi,  in  truth,  is  no 
raising  it  at  all,  any  more  than  it  could  be  accounted 
the  raising  of  a  man's  rent,  if  he  let  his  land  this  year 
for  forty  sixpences,  which  last  year  he  let  for  twenty 
shillings.  Nor  would  it  alter  the  case,  if  he  should  call 
those  Ibrty  sixpences  forty  shillings;  for  having  but 
half  the  silver  of  forty  shillings  in  them^  they  would 
be  but  of  half  the  value,  however  their  denominatioa 
were  changed. 

In  his  answer  to  the  fifth  objection,  there  is  this  dan- 
gerous insinuation.  That  coin  in  any  country  where  it 
is  coined,  goes  not  by  weight,  i.  e.  has  its  value  from 
the  stamp  and  denomination,  and  not  the  quantity  of 
silver  in  it.  Indeed,  in  contracts  already  made,  if  your 
species  be  by  law  coined  a  fifth  part  lighter,  under  the 
same  denomination,  the  creditor  must  take  a  hundred 
such  light  shillings,  or  twenty  such  light  crown-pieces 
for  5L  if  the  law  calls  them  so,  but  he  loses  one  fifth> 
in  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  debt.  But,  in  bargains  to 
be  made,  and  things  to  be  purchased,  money  has,  and 
will  always  have  its  value  from  the  quantity  of  silver  in 
it,  and  not  from  the  stamp  and  denomination,  as  has 
been  already  proved,  and  will,  some  time  or  other,  be 
evidenced  with  a  witness,  in  the  clipped  money.  And 
if  it  were  not  so,  that  the  value  of  money  were  not 
according  to  the  quantity  of  silver  in  it,  i.  e.  that  it 
goes  by  weight,  I  see  no  reason  why  clipping  should  be 
so  severely  punished. 

As  to  foreigners,  he  is  forced  to  confess,  that  it  is  all 
one  what  our  money  is,  greater  or  less,  who  regard  only 
the  quantity  of  silver,  they  sell  their  goods  for ;  how 
then  can  the  lessening  our  money  bring  more  plenty  of 
bullion  into  England,  or  to  the  mint  ? 

But  he  says,  "  The  owners  and  importers  of  silver 
**  will  find  a  good  market  at  the  mint,  &c."  But  al- 
ways a  better  in  Lombard-street,  and  not  a  grain  of  it 
will  come  to  the  mint,  as  long  as  by  an  .^(^r-balance 
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of  trade,  or  other  foreign  expences,  we  contract  debts 
beyond  sea,  which  require  the  remitting  of  greater  sums 
thither,  than  are  imported  in  bullion*  ^^  If  for  above 
forty  years  after  silver  was  raised,  in  the  forty*third 
year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  from  5s.  to  5s*  sld.  the 
**  ounce,  uncoined  silver  was  not  worth  above  48.  lOd. 
**  per  ounce ;" — ^the  cause  was  not  that  of  raising  silver 
in  the  mint,  but  an  over*balance  of  trade,  which  bring- 
ing in  an  increase  of  silver  yearly,  for  which  men  hav. 
ing  no  occasion  abroad,  brought  it  to  the  mint  to  be 
coined,  rather  than  let  it  lie  dead  by  them  in  bullion : 
and  whenever  that  is  the  case  again  in  England,  it  will 
occasion  coining  again,  and  not  till  then.  *'  No  money 
••  was  in  those  days  exported,*'  says  he ;  no,  nor  bul- 
lion neither,  say  I ;  why  should,  or  how  could  it,  when 
our  exported  merchandize  paid  for  all  the  cooimodities 
we  brought  home,  with  aq  overplus  of  silver  and  gold, 
which,  staying  here,  set  the  mint  on  work.  But  the 
passing  this  bUl,  will  not  hinder  the  exportation  of  one 
ounce  either  of  buUion  or  money,  which  must  go,  if 
you  contract  debts  beyond  sea ;  and  how  its  having  been 
once  melted  in  England,  which  is  another  thing  pro- 
posed in  this  bill,  shall  hinder  its  exportation,  is  hard 
to  conceive,  when  even  coining  has  not  been  able  to  do 
it,  as  is  demonstrable,  if  it  be  examined  what  vast  sums 
of  milled  money  have  been  coined  in  the  two  last  reigns, 
and  how  little  of  it  is  now  left.  Besides,  if  the  exporta- 
tion of  bullion  should  be  brought  under  any  greater 
difficulty  than  of  any  other  commodity,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  the  management  of  that  trade,  which 
is  in  skilful  hands,  will  not  thereupon  be  so  ordered,  as 
to  divert  it  from  coming  to  England  for  the  future, 
and  caluse  it  to  be  sent  from  Spain,  directly  to  those 
places,  where  they  know  English  debts  will  make  it 
turn  to  best  account,  to  answer  bills  of  exchange  sent 
hither.  . 
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Mr.  Lowndes'*  Arguments  for  it,  in  his  late  Report 
containing  an  **  Essay  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Sil* 
«  ver  Coins,'  are  particularly  examined. 
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TO  TH£  BIORT  HONOVtlABLt 

SIR  JOHN  SOMMERS,  Knt. 

JLOED  XBBPBB  OF   THE  GRBAT  SEAL  OF   EVOULISm  AMD   OVE 
OF  HIS  WLAJESmfs  MOST  HOVOUEABLB  FEIVY-COUNCIL, 


MY   tOEfi, 

The  papers  I  here  present  jrour  lotd^hipi  eite  in 
fiubttance  the  same  with  one  which  I  delivered  to 
you^  in  obedience  to  the  commands  I  received,  by  your 
lordflhip,  firom  their  ejccelleodesi  the  lords  juitices ;  and 
with  another^  which  I  Ivrit  in  answer  to  some  questions 
your  lordship  was  pleased  to  propose  to  Inei  oonceming^ 
our  coin.  The  approbation  jour  lordship  was  pleased 
to  give  them  then,  has  been  an  encouragement  to  me 
to  revise  them  liowi  and  put  them  in  an  ordeTi  fitter 
to  comply  with  their  desiiresi  who  will  needs  have  me 
print  something  at  this  time  on  this  lulgect  t  And  could 
any  thing  of  this  nature  be  received  with  itidifferMiy 
in  this  age,  the  allowance  they  have  had  from  yoUr  brd- 
ship,  whose  great  and  clear  judgment  is,  with  genctral 
consent  and  applause^  acknowledged  to  be  the  JMt 
m^Bswre  of  right  and  wrong  amongftt  us,  Inighl  make 
me  hope  that  they  might  pass  in  the  world  without  any 
great  dislike* 

However,  since  your  lordship  thought  they  might  be 
of  use  to  cjeur  s(mie  difflcultiesy  and  rectify  some  wrong 
dotbns  that  are  taken  up  about  money,  I  have  ven- 
tured them  into  the  world,  desiring  no  mercy  to  any 
erroneous  positions,  or  wrong  reasonings,  which  shall 
be  found  in  them*  I  shall  never  knowingly  be  of  any, 
but  truth's  and  my  country's  side  \  the  former  I  nhill 
always  gladly  embrace  and  oWn^  whoever  shows  it  me ; 
and  in  these  papers,  I  am  stire,  I  have  no  other  aim, 
but  to  do  what  little  I  can  for  the  service  of  my  coutt- 
tiy.    Your  lordship's  so  evidently  yH&msig  that  to  idl 
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other  considerations^  does,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  sit  so 
well  upon  you,  that  my  ambition  will  not  be  blamed,  if  I 
in  this  propose  to  myself  so  great  an.  example,  and  in  my 
little  sphere  am  moved  by  the  same  principle. 

I  have  a  long  time  foreseen  the  mischief  and  ruin 
coming  upon  us  by  clipped  money,  if  it  were  not  timely 
stopped :  and  had  concern  enough  for  the  public,  to 
make  me  print  some  thotights  touching  our  coin,  some 
years  since.  The  principles  I  there  went  on,  I  see  no 
reason  to  alter :  they  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  their  founda- 
tion in  nature,  and  will  stand;  they  have  their  founda- 
tion in  nature,  and  are  clear:  and  will  be  so,  in  all 
the  train  of  their  consequences,  throughout  this  whole 
(as  it  is  thought)  mysterious  business  of  moneys  to  all 
those,  who  will  but  be  at  the  easy  trouble  of  stripping 
this  subject  of  hard,  obscure,  and  doubtful  words,  where- 
with men  are  often  misled,  and  mislead  others.  And 
now  the  disorder  is  come  to  extremity,  and  can  no  longer 
be  played  with,  I  wish  it  may  find  a  sudden  and  effectual 
cure,  not  a  remedy  in  sound  and  appearand,  which  majr 
flatter  us  on  to  ruin,  ip  continuation  of  a  growing  mis- 
chief, that  calls  for  present  help. 

I  wish  too,  that  the  remedy  may  be  as  easy  as  pos* 
sible ;  and  that  the  cure  of  this  evil  ^  be  not  ordered  so, 
-as  to  lay  a  great  part  of  the  burden  unequally  on  those 
who  have  had  no  particular  hand  in  it.  Westminster- 
hall  is-  so  great  a  witness  of  your  lordship's  unbiassed 
justice,  and  steady  care  to  preserve  to  every  one  their 
right,  that  the  world  will  not  wonder  you  should  not  be 
for  such  a  lessening  our  coin,  as  will,  without  any  rea- 
son, deprive  great  numbers  of  blameless  men  of  a  fifth 
part  of  their  estates,  beyond  the  relief  of  Chancery.  I 
hope  this  age  will  escape  so  great  a  blemish.  I  doubt 
not  but  there  are  many,  who,  for  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  for  the  support  of  the  government,  would 
gladly  part  with,  not  only  one  fifth,  but  a  much  larger 
portion  of  their  estates.  But,  when  it  shall  be  taken 
<  from  them,  only  to  be  bestowed  on  men,  in  their  and 
the  common  opinion,  no  better  deserving  of  their  coun- 
try than  themselves,  unless  growing  exceedingly  rich  by 
the  public  necessities^  whilst  every  body  else  finds^  his 
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fortune  straitened  by  them,  be  a  public  merit,  that 
deserves  a  public  and  signal  reward ;  this  loss  of  one 
fifth  of  their  debts  and  income  will  sit  heavy  on  them^ 
who  shall  feel  it,  without  the  alleviation  of  any  prolit, 
or  credit,  that  will  thereby  accrue  to  the  nation,  by 
such  a  lessening  of  our  coin. 

If  any  one  ask,  how  I,  a  retired,  private  man,  come 
at  this  time  to  meddle  with  money  and  trade,  for  they  are 
inseparable  ?  I  reply  that  your  lordship,  and  the  other 
great  men,  that  put  me  upon  it,  are  answerable  for  it ; 
whether  what  I  say  be  to  the  purpose,  or  no,  that  I 
myself  am  answerable  for.  This  I  can  answer  to  all  the 
world,  that  I  have  not  said  any  thing  here  without  a  full 
persuasion  of  its  truth ;  nor  with  any  other  motive,  or 
purpose,  than  the  clearing  of  this  artificially  perplexed, 
rather  than  in  itself  mysterious,  subject,  as  far  as  my 
poor  taleqt  reaches*  That  which,  perhaps,  1  shall  not 
be  so  well^iiblalo  answer  to  your  lordship  and  myself,  is 
the  liberty  I  have  taken,  in  such  an  address  as  this,  to 
profess  that  I  am, 


MY  LOED, 


Your  lordship's  most  humble, 


and  most  obedient  servant. 


JOHN  LOCKE.  I 


r 
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Though  Mr.  Lowndes  and  I  differ  in  the  way,  yet, 
1  assure  myself^  our  end  is  the  same;  and  that  we 
both  propose  to  ourselves  the  service  of  our  country.  He 
is  a  man  known  so  able  in  the  post  he  is  in,  to  which 
the  business  of  money  peculiarly  belongs;  and  has  showed 
himself  so  learned  in  the  records  and  matters  of  the  mint, 
and  so  exact  in  calculations  and  combinations  of  num- 
bers relating  to  our  coin,  either  already  in  use,  or  de- 
signed by  him,  that  I  think  I  should  have  troubled  the 
public  no  more  on  this  subject,  had  not  he  himself  en- 
gaged me  in  it ;  and  brought  it  to  that  pass,  that  either 
I  must  be  thought  to  renounce  my  own  opinion,  or  must 
publicly  oppose  his. 

Whilst  his  treatise  was  yet  a  manuscript,  and  before 
it  was  laid  before  those  great  persons,  to  whom  it  was 
afterwards  submitted,  he  did  me  the  faVour  to  show  it 
to  me  ;  and  made  me  the  compliment,  to  ask  me  my 
opinion  of  it.  Though  we  had  some  short  discourse  on 
the  subject,  yet  the  multiplicity  of  his  business  whilst  I 
«taid  in  town,  and  my  health,  which  soon  after  forced 
me  out  of  it,  allowed  us  not  an  occasion  to  debate  any 
one  point  thoroughly,  and  bring  it  to  an  issue.  Before 
I  returned  to  town,  his  book  was  in  the  press,  and 
finished,  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  Mr.  Lowndes 
again.  And  here  he  laid  a  new  obligation  on  me,  not 
only  in  giving  me  one  of  them,  but  telling  me  when  I 
received  it  from  his  hands,  that  it  was  the  first  he  had 
parted  with  to  any  body.  I  then  went  over  it  a  second 
time,  and  having  more  leisure  to  consider  it,  I  found 
there  were  a  great  many  particulars  in  it  drawn  out  of 
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ancieiit  records,  not  comjnonly  known,  wherewith  he 
had  obliged  the  world.  These,  which  very  pleasingly 
entertained  me»  though  they  prevailed  not  on  me  to  be 
of  his  opinion  every-'Where,  yet,  joined  with  the  great 
dviUties  he  bad  shown  me,  left  me  in  a  disposition  so 
little  inclined  to  oppose  any  thing  in  it,  that  I  should 
rather  have  chosen  to  acknowledge  myself  in  prints  to  be 
hisomvert,  if  his  arguments  had  convinced  me,  than  to 
have  troubled  the  world  with  the  reasons  why  I  dissent 
from  him* 

In  this  disposition,  my  pen  rested  from  meddling  any 
farther  with  this  subject  whilst  I  was  in  town  ;  soon 
after,  my  own  health,  and  the  death  of  a  friend,  forced 
me  into  the  country ;  and  the  business  occasioned  there- 
by, and  my  own  private  affairs,  took  up  all  my  time  at 
my  first  coming  thither ;  and  had  continued  to  do  so,  had 
not  several  repeated  intimations  and  instances  from  Lon- 
don, not  without  some  reproaches  of  my  backwardness, 
made  me  see,  that  the  world  concerned  me  particularly  in 
Mr.  Lowndes's  postscript,  and  expected  something  from 
me  on  that  occasion. 

Though  possibly  I  was  not  wholly  out  of  his  mind 
when  Mr.  Lowndes  writ  that  invitation,  yet  I  shall  not 
make  myself  the  compliment,  to  think  I  alone  am  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  great  importance  of  the  matter, 
made  him  desire  every  one  to  contribute  what  he  could 
to  the  clearing  of  it,  and  setting  it  in  a  true  light.  And 
I  must  do  him  this  right,  to  think,  that  he  prefers  the 
public  good  to  his  private  opinion;  and  therefore  is 
willing  his  proposals  and  arguments  should  with  free' 
dom  be  examined  to  the  bottom ;  that,  if  there  be  any 
mistake  in  them,  nobody  may  be  misled  by  his  repu- 
tation and  authority,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  country. 
IThus  I  understand  his  postscript,  and  thus  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  comply  with  it.  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my 
skill,  examine  his  arguments  with  all  respect  to  him, 
and  fidelity  to  truth,  as  far  as  I  can  discover  it.  The 
frankness  of  his  proceeding  in  particular  with  me,  as- 
sures me  he  is  so  great  a  lover  of  truth  and  right,  that 
he  will  not  think  himself  injured  when  that  is  defended ; 
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and  will  be  glad,  when  it  is  made  plain,  by  whose  hand 
soever  it  be. 

This  is  what  has  made  me  publish  these  papers, 
without  any  derogation  to  Mr.  Iiowndes,  or  so  much 
as  a  suspicion  that  he  will  take  it  amiss.  I  judge  of  him 
by  myself.  For  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  any 
one^  who  shall  show  me,  or  the  public,  any  material 
mistake  in  any  thing  I  have  here  said,  whereon  any  part 
of  the  question  turns. 


FURTHEB 


CONSIDERATIONS 


CONCERNING 


RAISING  THE  VALUE 


OP 


MONEY. 


Silver  is  the  instrument  and  measure  of  com- 
merce in  all  the  civilized  and  trading  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  is  the  instrument  of  commerce  by  its  intrinsic 
value* 

The  intrinsic  value  of  silver,  considered  as  money^  is 
that  estimate  which  common  consent  has  placed  on  it, 
whereby  it  is  made  equivalent  to  all  other  things,  and 
consequently  is  the  universal  barter,  or  exchange,  which 
men  give  and  receive  for  other  things  they  would  pur- 
chase or  part  with,  for  a  valuable  consideration ;  and 
thus,  as  the  wise  man  tells  us,  money  answers  all 
things. 

Silver  is  the  measure  of  commerce  by  its  quantity, 
which  is  the  measure  also  of  its  intrinsic  value*  If  one 
grain  of  silver  has  an  intrinsic  value  in  it,  two  grains  of 
silver  has  double  that  intrinsic  value,  and  three  grains 
treble,  and  so  on  proportionably.  This  we  have  daily 
experience  of^  in  tommon  buying  and  selling;  for  if 
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one  ounce  of  sttver  will  buy,  i.  e.  is  of  equal  value  to, 
one  bushel  of  wheat,  two  ounces  of  silver  will  buy 
two  bushels  of  the  same  wheat,  i.  e.  has  double  the 
value. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  an  equal  quantity  of  sil<- 
ver  is  always  of  equal  value  to  an  equal  quantity  of 
silver. 

This,  common  sense,  as  well  as  the  market,  teaches  us; 
for  silver  being  all  of  the  same  nature  and  goodness, 
having  all  the  same  qualities,  it  is  impossible,  but  it 
should  in  the  same  quantity  have  the  same  value ;  for 
if  a  less  quantity  of  any  commodity  be  allowed  to  be 
equal  in  value  to  a  greater  quantity  of  the  same  sort  of 
commodity,  it  must  be  for  some  good  quality  it  has 
which  the  other  wants.  But  silver  to  silver  has  no  such 
difference. 

Here  it  will  be  asked,  is  not  some  silver  finer  than 
other  ? 

I  answer,  one  mass  of  mixed  metal  not  discerned  by 
the  eye  to  be  any  thing  but  silver,  and  therefore  called 
silver,  may  have  a  less  mixture  of  baser  metal  in  it  than 
another,  and  so  in  common  speech  is  said  to  be  finer 
»ilver ;  so  ducatoons^  having  a  less  mixture  of  copper 
in  them  than  our  English  coin  hasi  are  said  to  be^  finer 
silver.  But  the  truth  is,  the  silver  that  is  in  each  is 
equally  fine,  as  will  appear  when  the  baser  metal  is  se« 
parate  from  it ;  and  it  is  of  this  pure,  or  finer  silver^ 
I  must  be  undei^tood,  when  I  mention  silver ;  not  re- 
garding the  copper  or  lead,  which  may  chance  to  be 
mixed  with  it.  For  example :  Take  an  ounce  of  silver, 
and  one  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  copper,  and  melt  them 
ti^ther ;  one  may  say  of  the  whole  mass,  that  it  is  not 
fine  silver ;  but  it  is  true,  there  is  an  ounce  of  fine 
silver  in  it ;  and  though  this  mass,  weighing  one  ounce 
and  a  quarter,  be  not  of  equal  value  to  one  ounce  and 
a  quarter  of  fine  silver,  yet  the  ounce  of  fine  silver  in  it 
is,  when  sq)arate  from  the  copper,  of  equal  valu^  to  any 
other  ounce  of  silver. 

By  this  measure  of  commerce,  vizt  the  quantity  of 
$Uver,  men  measure  the  value  of  all  other  things. 
Thus  to  vmsm^  what  ih^  yahie  of  lentil  to  wheats  a^ 
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of  either  of  them  to  a  certain  sort  of  linen  cloth,  the 
quantity  of  silver  that  each  is  valued  at,  or  sells  for, 
needs  only  be  known ;  for  if  a  yard  of  cloth  be  sold  for 
half  an  ounce  of  silver,  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  one  Ounce^ 
and  a  hundred  weight  of  lead  for  two  ounces ;  any  one 
presently  sees  and  says,  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  double 
the  value  of  a  yard  of  that  cloth,  and  but  half  the  value 
of  an  hundred  weight  of  lead. 

Some  are  of  opinion^  that  this  measure  of  commerce, 
like  all  other  measures,  is  arbitrary,  and  may  at  plea- 
sure be  varied,  by  putting  more  or  fewer  grains  of  sil- 
ver, in  pieces  of  a  known  denomination,  v.  g,  by  mak- 
ing a  penny,  or  a  shilling  lighter,  or  heavier  in  silver, 
in  a  country  where  these  are  known  denominations  of 
pieces  of  silver  money.  But  they  will  •  be  of  another 
mind,  when  they  consider,  that  silver  is  a  measure  of  a 
nature  quite  different  from  all  other.  The  yard  or  quart 
men  measure  by,  may  rest  indifferently  in  the  buyer's  or 
seller^s,  or  a  third  person's  hands,  it  matters  not  whose 
it  is.  But  it  is  not  so  in  silver :  it  is  the  thing  bar* 
gained  for,  as  well  as  the  measure  of  the  bargain ;  and 
in  commerce  passes  from  the  buyer  to  the  seller^  as  be- 
ing in  such  a  quantity,  equivalent  to  the  thing  sold :  and 
so  it  not  only  measures  the  value  of  the  commodity  it 
is  applied  to^  but  is  given  in  exchange  for  it,  as  of 
equal  value.  But  this  it  does  (as  is  visible)  only  by 
its  quantity,  and  nothing  else ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  silver  is  the  instrument,  as  well  as  measure 
of  commerce,  and  is  given  in  exchange  for  the  things 
traded  for :  and,  every  one  desiring  to  get  as  much  as 
he  can  of  it,  for  any  commodity  he  sells,  it  is  by  the 
quantity  of  silver  he  gets  for  it  in  exchange,  and  by  no- 
thing else,  that  he  measures  the  value  of  the  commodity 
he  sells. 

The  coining  of  silver,  or  making  money  of  it,  is  the 
ascertaining  of  its  quantity  by  a  puUic  mark,  the  better 
to  fit  it  for  commerce. 

In  coined  silver  or  money,  there  are  these  three  things 
which  are  wanting  in  other  silver.  !•  Pieces  of  exactly 
the  same  weight  and  fineness.    £•  A  stamp  set  on  those 
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pieces  by  the  public  authority  of  that  country.  3.  A 
known  denomination  given  to  these  pieces  by  the  same 
authority. 

The  stamp  is  a  mark,  and  as  it  were,  a  public 
voucher,  that  a  piece  of  such  denomination  is  of  such 
a  weight,  and  of  such  a  fineness,  i.  e.  has  so  much  silver 
in  it. 

That  precise  weight  and  fineness,  by  law  appropri- ' 
ated  to  the  pieces  of  each  denomination,  is  called  the 
standard. 

Fine  silver  is  silver  without  the  mixture  of  any  baser 
metal. 

Alloy  is  baser  metal  mixed  with  it. 

The  fineness  of  any  metal  appearing  to  be  silver,  and 
so  called,  is  the  proportion  of  silver  in  it,  compared  with 
what  there  is  in  it  of  baser  metals. 

The  fineness  of  standard  silver  in  England,  is  eleven 
parts  silver  and  one  part  copper,  near:  (»*,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  the  proportion  of  silver  to  copper,  is  as 
111  to  9.  Whatever  piece,  or  mass,  has  in  it,  of  baser 
metal,  above  the  proportion  of  9  to  111,  is  worse,  or 
coarser  than  standard.  Whatever  mass  of  metal  has  a 
less  proportion  than  9  to  11 1,  of  baser  metal  in  it,  is  bet- 
ter or  finer  than  standard. 

Since  silver  is  the  thing  sought  for,  and  would  better 
serve  for  the  measure  of  commerce,  if  it  were  unmixed, 
it  will  possibly  be  asked,  ^'  why  any  mixture  of  baser 
*^  metal  is  allowed  in  money,  and  what  use  is  there  of 
**  such  alloy,  which  serves  to  make  the  quantity  of 
*^  silver  less  known  in  the  several  coins  of  different 
"  countries?'' 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  commerce  in 
general,  and  more  convenient  for  all  their  subjects,  if 
the  princes  every-where,  or  at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  would  at  first  have  agreed  on  the  fineness  of  the 
standard  to  have  been  just  one-twelfth  alloy,  in  round 
numbers ;  without  those  minuter  fractions  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  alloy  of  most  of  the  coin  of  the  several 
distinct  dominions  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Which 
broken  proportion  of  baser  metal  to  silver,  in  the  stand* 
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ard  of  the  several  mints,  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  skill  of  men  employed  in  coinuig,  to  keep  that 
art  (as  all  trades  are  called)  a  mystery,  rather  than  for 
any  use  or  necessity  there  was  of  such  broken  numbers. 
But,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  standard  in  our  mint  being 
now  settled  by  authority ,  and  established  by  custom, 
known  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  rules  and  methods 
of  essaying  suited  to  it,  and  all  the  wrought  plate,  as 
well  as  coin  of  England,  being  made  by  that  measure, 
it  is  of  great  concernment  that  it  should  remain  in- 
variable. 

But  to  the  question,  **  What  need  is  there  of  any 
^*  mixture  of  baser  metal  with  silver  in  money  or  plate  ?  ^ 
I  answer,  there  is  great  reason  for  it ;  for, 

1.  Copper  mixed  with  silver  makes  it  harder,  and  so 
wears  and  wastes  less  in  use,  than  if  it  were  fine  silver. 
2.  It  melts  easier.  S.  Silver,  as  it  is  drawn  and  melted 
from  the  mine,  being  seldom  perfectly  fine,  it  would 
be  a  great  charge  by  refining  to  separate  all  the  baser 
metals  from  it,  and  reduce  it  to  perfectly  unmixed 
silver. 

The  use  of  coined  silver,  or  money,  is,  that  every 
man  in  the  country,  where  it  is  current  by  public  au- 
thority, may,  without  the  trouble  of  refining,  essaying, 
or  weighing,  be  assured  what  quantity  of  silver  he  gives, 
receives,  or  contracts  for,  upder  such  and  such  deno- 
minations. 

If  this  security  goes  not  along  with  the  public  stamp', 
coining  is  labour  to  no  purpose,  and  puts  no  difference 
between  coined  money,  and  uncoined  bullion.  This  is 
so  obvious,  that  I  think  no  government,  where  money 
is  coined,  ever  overlooks  it;  and  therefore  the  laws 
every  where,  when  the  quantity  of  silver  has  been 
lessened  in  any  piece  carrying  the  public  stamp,  by  clip- 
ping,  washing,  rounding,  &c.  have  taken  off  the  au- 
thority of  the  public  stamp,  and  declared  it  not  to  be 
lawful  money.  This  is  known  to  be  so  in  England,  and 
every  one  may  not  only  refuse  any  money  bearing  the 
public  stamp,  if  it  be  clipped,  or  any  ways  robbed  of 
the  due  weight  of  its  silver,. but  he  that  offers  it  in  pay- 
ment is  liable  to  indictment^  fine  and  imprisonment. 
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From  whence  we  may  see,  that  the  use  and  end  of  the 
public  stamp  is  only  to  be  a  guard  and  voucher  of  the 
quantity  of  silver^  which  men  contract  for;  and  the 
injuiT  done  to  the  public  faith,  in  this  point,  is  that 
which  in  clipping  and  false  coining  heightens  the  rob- 
bery into  treason. 

Men  in  their  bargains  contract  not  for  denominations 
or  sounds,  but  for  the  intrinsic  value,  which  is  the  quan- 
tity of  silver,  by  publio  authority  warranted  to  be  in 
pieces  of  such  denominations ;  and  it  is  by  having  a 
greater  quantity  of  silver,  that  men  thrive  and  grow 
richer,  and  not  by  having  a  greater  number  of  denomi- 
nations ;  which,  when  they  come  to  have  need  of  their 
money,  will  prove  but  empty  sounds,  if  they  do  not  carry 
with  them  the  real  quantity  of  silver  expected. 

The  standard  once  settled  by  public  authority,  the 
quantity  of  silver  established  under  the  several  denomi- 
nations (I  humbly  conceive)  should  not  be  altered  till 
there  were  an  absolute  necessity  shown  of  such  a  change^ 
which  I  think  can  never  be. 

The  reason  why  it  should  not  be  changed  is  this ;  h^ 
cause  the  public  authority  is  guarantee  for  the  perform- 
ance of  all  legal  contracts.  But  men  are  absolved  from 
the  performance  of  their  legal  contracts^  if  the  quantity 
of  silver  under  settled  and  legal  denominations  be  altered ; 
as  is  evident^  if  borrowing  1001.  or  400  ounces  of  silver, 
to  repay  the  same  quantity  of  silver  (for  that  is  under* 
stood  by  the  same  sum,  and  so  the  law  warrants  it)  or 
taking  a  lease  of  lands  for  years  to  come,  at  the  like  rent 
of  1001.  they  shall  pay  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  mo« 
ney  coined  under  the  same  denominations,  with  one  fifth 
less  silver  in  it,  than  at  the  time  of  the  bargain;  the 
landlord  here  and  creditor  are  each  defrauded  of  twenty 
per  cent,  of  what  they  contracted  for,  and  is  their  due. 
And  I  ask,  how  much  juster  it  would  be  thus  to  dissolve 
the  contracts  they  had  made,  than  to  make  a  law,  that 
irom  henceforth  all  landlords  and  creditors  should  be 
paid  their  past  debts,  and  the  rents  for  leases  already 
made,  in  clipped  money,  twenty  per  cent,  lighter  than  it 
should  be?  Both  ways  they  lose  twenty  per  cent,  of  their 
due,  and  with  equal  justice. 
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The  Cise  would  be  the  same^  and  legal  contractu  be 
avoided,  if  the  standard  should  be  altered,  on  the  other 
side,  and  each  species  of  our  coin  be  made  one  fifth 
heavier ;  for  then  he  that  had  borrowed,  or  contracted' 
for  any  sum,  could  not  be  discharged,  by  pa3ring  the 
quantity  he  agreed  for,  but  be  liable  to  be  forced  to  pay> 
twenty  per  cent  more  than  he  bargained  for,  that  is^ 
more  than  he  ought. 

On  the  other  side :  Whether  the  creditor  be  forced  to 
receive  less,  or  the  debtor  be  forced  to  pay  more  than 
his  contract,  the  damage  and  injury  is  the  same,  when« 
ever  a  man  is  defrauded  of  his  due ;  and  whether  this 
will  not  be  a  public  failure  of  justice  thus  arbitrarily  to 
give  one  man's  light  and  possession  to  another,  without 
any  fault  on  the  suffering  man's  side,  and  without  any 
the  least  advantage  to  the  public,  I  shall  leave  to  be 
considered* 

Raising  of  coin  is  but  a  specious  word  to  deceive  the 
unwary.^  It  only  gives  the  usual  denomination  of  it 
greater  quantity  of  silver  to  a  less,  (v.  g.  calling  four 
grains  of  silver  a  penny  to*day,  when  five  grains  of  silver 
made  a  penny  yesterday)  but  adds  no  worth,  oi*  real 
value  to  the  silver  coin  to  make  amends  for  its  want  of 
silver.  That  is  impossible  to  be  done ;  for  it  is  only 
the  quantity  of  silver  in  it  that  is,  and  eternally  wiU  be^ 
the  measure  of  its  value.  And  to  convince  any  one  of 
this,  I  ask,  whether  he^  that  is  forced  to  receive  but 
880  ounces  of  silver  uikier  the  denomination  of  1001. 
(for  400  ounces  of  silver  which  he  lent  under  the  like 
denomination  of  1001.)  will  think  these  880  ounces  of 
silver,  however  denominated,  worth  those  400  ounces 
he  lent?  If  any  one  can  be  supposed  so  silly,  he  need 
but  go  to  the  next  market,  or  shop,  to  be  convinced^ 
that  men  value  not  money  by  the  denomination,  but  by 
the  quantity  of  silver  there  is  in  it.  One  may  as  ra* 
tionaily  hope  to  lengthen  a  foot  by  dividing  it  into 
fifteen  parts,  instead  of  twelve,  and  calling  them 
inches,  as  to  increase  the  value  of  the  silver,  that 
is  in  a  shilling,  by  dividing  it  into  fifteen  parts  in- 
stead of  twelve,  and  calling  them  pence*    This  is  all 
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that  is  done^  when  a  shilliog  is  raised  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  pence. 

Clipping  of  money  is  raising  it  without  public  au< 
thority;  the  same  denomination  remaining  to  the 
piecCj  that  hath  now  less  silver  in  it  than  it  had 
before. 

,  Altering  the  standard^  by  coining  pieces  under  the 
same  denomination  with  less  silver  in  them  than  they 
formerly  had,  is  doing  the  same  thing  by  public  au- 
thority. The  only  odds  is^  that,  by  clipping,  the  loss 
is  not  forced  on  any  one  (for  nobody  is  obliged  to 
receive  clipped  money) ;  by  altering  the  standard, 
it  is. 

Altaing  the  standard,  by  raising  the  money,  will  not 
get  to  the  public,  or  bring  to  the  mint  to  be  coined, 
one  ounce  of  silver :  but  vrill  defraud  the  king,  the 
church,  the  universities  and  hospitals,  &c.  of  so  mi^ch 
of  their  settled  revenue,  as  the  money  is  raised,  v.  g. 
twenty  per  cent,  if  the  money  (as  is  proposed)  be  raised 
one  fifth.  It  will  weaken^  if  not  totally  destroy,  the 
public  faith,  when  all  that  have  trusted  the  public,  and 
assisted  our  present  necessities,  upon  acts  of  parliament 
in  the  million  lottery,  bank  act,  and  other  loans,  shall 
be  defrauded  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  what  those  acts  of 
parliament  were  security  for.  And  to  conclude,  this 
raising  our  money  will  defraud  all  private  men  of  twenty 
per  cent,  in  all  their  debts  and  settled  revenues. 

Clipping,  by  Englishmen,  is  robbing  the  honest  man 
who  receives  clipped  money,  and  transferring  the  silver, 
i.  e.  the  value  is  pared  off  from  it,  into  the  clipper's 
pocket.  Clipping  by  foreigners  is  robbing  England 
itself;  and  thus  the  Spaniards  lately  robbed  Portugal  of 
a  great  part  of  its  treasure,  or  commodities  (which  is 
the  same  thing)  by  importing  upon  them  clipped  money 
of  the  Portugal  stamp. 

Clipping,  and  clipped  money,  have,  besides  this  rob« 
bery  of  the  public,  other  great  inconveniencies :  as  the 
disordering  of  trade,  raising  foreign  exchange,  and  a ' 
general  disturbance,  which  every  one  feels  thereby  in  his 
private  affairs* 
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Clipping  is  so  gainful  and  so  secret  a  robbery,  that 
penalties  cannot  restrain  it,  as  we  see  by  experience. 

Nothing,  I  humbly  conceive,  can  put  a  stop  to  dip- 
ping, now  it  is  grown  so  universal,  and  men  become  so 
skilful  in  it,  but  making  it  unprofitable. 

Nothing  can  make  clipping  unprofitable,  but  making 
all  light  money  go  only  for  its  weight.  This  stops  dip* 
ping  in  a  moment,  brings  out  all  the  milled  and  weighty 
money,  deprives  us  not  of  any  part  of  our  clipped 
money  for  the  use  of  trade,  and  brings  it  orderly, 
and  by  degrees,  and  without  force,  into  the  mint  to 
be  recoined. 

If  clipped  money  be  called  in  all  at  once,  and  stopped 
from  passing  by  weight,  I  fear  it  will  stop  trade,  put  our 
affairs  all  at  a  stand,  and  introduce  confusion.  Where- 
as, if  it  be  permitted  to  pass  by  its  weight,  till  it  can  by 
degrees  be  coined  (the  stamp  securing  its  fineness,  as 
well  then  as  now,  and  the  scales  determining  its  weight), 
it  will  serve  for  {jaying  of  great  sums  as  commodiously 
almost  as  weighty  money,  and  the  weighty  money, 
being  then  brought  out,  will  serve  for  the  market 
trade,  and  less  payments,  and  also  to  v/eigh  the  clip^ 
ped  money  by. 

On  the  other  side,  if  clipped  money  be  allowed  to 
pass  current  by  tale,  till  it  be  all  recoined,  one  of  these 
two  effects  will  apparently  follow :  either  that  we  shall 
want  money  for  trade,  as  the  clipped  money  deci*eases, 
by  being  coined  into  weighty;  (for  very  few,  if  any 
body,  who  gets  weighty  money  into  their  hands,  will 
part  with  it,  whilst  clipped  money,  not  of  half  the 
value  is  current ;)  or  if  they  do  the  coiners  and  clippers 
will  pick  it  up,  and  new  coin  and  clip  it,  whereby  dipped 
money  will  be  inci'eased ;  so  that,  by  this  way,  either 
money  will  be  wanting  to  trade,  or  dipped  money  con- 
tinued. If  clipped  money  be  stopped  all  at  once,  there 
is  immediately  a  stop  of  trade.  If  it  be  permitted  to 
pass  in  tale,  as  if  it  were  lawful,  weighty  money,  whilst 
it  is  recoining,  and  till  all  be  recoined,  that  way  also 
there  will  be  an  end  of  trade,  or  no  end  of  dipped 
money.  But,  if  it  be  made  to  pass  for  its  weight,  till  it 
be  idl  recoined,  both  these  evUs  are  avoided,  and  the 
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weighty  money,  which  we  want,  will  be  brought  out 
to  boot. 

Money  is  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  trade.  For 
where  money  fails,  men  cannot  buy,  and  trade  stops* 

Credit  will  supply  the  defect  of  it  to  some  small  de- 
gree, for  a  little  while.  But,  credit  being  nothing  but 
the  expectation  of  money  within  some  limited  time, 
money  must  be  had,  or  credit  will  fail* 

Money  also  is  necessary  to  us,  in  a  certain  proportion 
to  the  plenty  of  it  amongst  our  neighbours.  For,  if  any 
of  our  neighbours  have  it  in  a  much  greater  abundance 
than  we,  we  are  many  ways  obnoxious  to  them.  l.They 
can  maintain  a  greater  force.  2.  They  can  tempt  away 
our  people,  by  greater  wages,  to  serve  them,  by  land,  or 
sea,  or  in  any  labour.  S.  They  can  command  the  mar- 
kets, and  thereby  break  our  trade,  and  make  us  poor. 
4.  They  caA  on  any  occasion  ingross  naval  and  warlike 
stores,  and  thereby  endanger  us. 

In  countries  where  domestic  mines  do  not  supply  it, 
nothing  can  bring  in  silver  but  tribute,  or  trade.  Tri- 
bute is  the  effect  of  conquest :  trade,  of  skill  and  in- 
dustry. 

By  commerce  silver  is  brought  in,  only  by  an  over- 
balance of  trade. 

An  overbalance  of  trade,  is  when  the  quantity  of 
commodities,  which  we  send  to  any  country  do  more 
than  pay  for  those  we  bring  from  thence :  for  then  the 
overplus  is  brought  home  in  bullion. 

Bullion  is  silver,  whose  workmanship  has  no  value. 
And  thus  foreign  coin  hath  no  value  here  for  its  stamp, 
and  our  coin  is  bullion  in  foreign  dominions. 

It  is  useless  and  labour  in  vain  to  coin  silver  imported 
into  any  country,  where  it  is  not  to  stay. 

Silver  imported  cannot  stay  in  any  country  in  which, 
by  an  over-balance  of  their  whole  trade,  it  is  not  made 
theirs,  and  doth  not  become  a  real  increase  of  their 
wealth. 

If,  by  a  general  balance  of  its  trade,  England  yearly 
sends  out  commodities  to  the  value  of  four  hundred 
thousand  ounces  of  silver,  more  than  the  commodities 
we  bring  home  from  abroad  costs  us,  there  is  one  hun«« 
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dred  thousand  pounds  eveiy  year  clear  again :  which  will 
come  home  in  monej^  by  a  real  increase  of  our  wealthy 
and  will  stay  here* 

On  the  other  side>  if,  upon  a  general  balance  of  our 
whole  trade^  we  yearly  import  commodities  from  othei^ 
parts  to  the  value  of  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  more 
than  our  commodities  exported  pay  for,  we  every  year 
grow  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  poorer.  And  if,  be- 
sides that,  we  should  also  import  a  million  in  bullion  from 
Spain  every  year, 'yet  it  is  not  ours ;  it  is  no  increase  to 
our  wealth,  nor  can  it  stay  here ;  but  must  be  exported 
again,  every  grain  of  it,  with  an  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  our  own  money  to  boot. 

I  have  heard  it  proposed^  as  a  way  to  keep  our  money 
here,  that  we  should  pay  our  debts  contracted  beyond 
seas,  by  bills  of  exchange. 

The  idleness  of  sucl^  a  proposition  will  appear,  when 
the  nature  of  exchange  is  a  little  considered. 

Foreign  exchange  is  the  paying  of  money  in  one 
country,  to  receive  it  in  another. 

The  exchange  is  high,  when  a  man  pays  for  bills  of 
exchange  above  the  par.  It  is  low,  when  he  pays  less 
than  the  par. 

The  par  is  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  the  coin 
of  one  country,  containing  in  them  an  equal  quantity 
of  silver  to  that  in  another  number  of  pieces,  of  the 
coin  of  another  country :  v.  g.  supposing  36  skillings  of 
Holland  to  have  just  as  much  silver  in  them  as  20  English 
shillings.  Bills  of  exchange  drawn  from  England  to 
Holland  at  the  rate  of  36  skillings  Dutch  for  each  pound 
sterling,  is  according  to  the  par.  He  that  pays  the  mo* 
ney  here,  and  receives  it  there,  neither  gets  nor  loses  by 
the  exchange ;  but  receives  just  the  same  quantity  of  siU 
ver  in  the  one  place,  that  be  parts  with  in  the  other.  But, 
if  he  pays  one  pound  sterling,  to  receive  but  80  skillings 
in  Holland,  he  pays  one  sixth  more  than  the  par,  and  so 
pays  one  sixth  more  silver  for  the  exchange,  let  the  sum 
be  what  it  will. 

The  reason  of  high  exchange,  is  the  buying  much 
ccttnmodities  in  any  foreign  country,  beyond  .the  valu* 
of  what  that  country  takes  of  purs,    This  makes  Eng« 
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lishmeh  liare  need  of  great  sums  there,  and  this  raised 
the  exchange,  or  price  of  bills.  For  what  grows  more 
into  demand,  increases  presently  in  price. 

Returning  tnoney  by  exchange,  into  foreign  parts, 
keeps  not  one  farthing  from  going  out :  it  only  prevents 
the  more  troublesome  and  hazardous  way  of  sending 
money  in  specie,  forwards  and  backwards.  Bills  of  ex- 
change are  sent  more  commodiously,and  by  scrips  of  paper 
even  the  accounts  between  particular  debtors  and  credi- 
tors, in  different  countries,  as  far  as  the  commerce  be- 
tween those  two  places  is  equivalent:  but  where  the 
over-balance,  on  either  side,  demands  payment,  there 
bills  of  exchange  can  do  nothing ;  but  bullion,  or  mo- 
ney in  specie,  must  be  sent.  For  in  a  country  where 
we  owe  money,  and  have  no  debts  owing  to  us,  bills 
will  not  find  credit,  but  for  a  short  time,  till  money 
can  be  sent  to  reimburse  those  that  paid  them ;  unless 
we  can  think  men  beyond  sea  will  part  with  their  money 
for  nothing.  If  the  traders  of  England  owe  their  cor- 
respondents of  Holland  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
their  accounts  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  standing 
equal,  and  remaining  so,  one  farthing  of  this  hundred 
thousand  pounds  cannot  be  paid  by  bills  of  exchange. 
For  example,  I  owe  a  thousand  pounds  of  it ;  and  to 
pay  that^  buy  a  Bill  of  N.  here,  drawn  on  John  de  Wit, 
of  Amsterdam,  to  pay  P.  Van  Lore,  my  correspondent 
there.  The  money  is  paid  accordingly,  and  thereby  I 
am  out  of  Van  Lore's  debt ;  but  not  one  fisuthing  of  the 
debt  of  England  to  Holland  is  thereby  paid ;  for  N.  of 
whom  J  bought  the  bill  of  exchange,  is  now  as  much 
indebted  to  John  de  Wit,  as  I  was  before  to  P.  Van 
Lore.  Particular  debtors  and  creditors  are  only  changed 
by  bills  of  exchange ;  but  the  debt,  owing  from  one 
country  to  the  other,  cannot  be  paid  without  real  effects 
sent  thither  to  that  value,  either  in  commodities,  or  mo* 
ney.  Where  the  balance  of  trade  barely  pays  for  com- 
modities with  commodities,  there  money  must  be  sent, 
or  else  the  debt  cannot  be  paid. 

I  have  spoken  of  silver  coin  alone,  because  that  makes 
the  money  of  account,  and  measure  of  trade,  all  through 
the  world,    For  all  contracts  ai'e,  I  thii)k,  every-where 
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made^  dAd  accounts  kept  in  silver  coin.    I  am  sure  t^ey 
are  so  in  England,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Silver  therefore,  and  silver  alone,  is  the  measure  of 
commerce.  Two  metals,  as  gold  and  silver,  cannot  be 
the  measure  of  commerce  both  together,  in  any  country : 
because  the  measure  of  commerce  must  be  perpetually 
the  same,  invariable,  and  keeping  the  same  propor- 
tion of  value  in  all  its  parts.  But  so  only  one  metal 
does,  or  can  do  itself :  so  silver  is  to  silver,  and  gold  to 
gold.  An  ounce  of  silver  is  always  of  equal  valuei^ 
to  an  ounce  of  silver,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  to  an  ounce 
of  gold :  and  two  ounces  of  the  one,  or  the  other,  of 
double  the  value  to  an  ounce  of  the  same.  But  gold 
and  silver  change  their  value  one  to  another:  for 
supposing  them  to  be  in  value  as  sixteen  to  one  now ; 
perhaps  the  next  month  they  may  be  as  fifteen  and 
three  quarters,  or  fifteen  and  seven-eighths  to  one. 
And  one  may  as  well  make  a  measure,  v.  g.  a  yard, 
whose  parts  lengthen  and  shrink,  as  a  measure  of  trade 
of  materials  that  have  not  always  a  settled,  invariable 
value  to  one  another. 

One  metal,  therefore, .  alone  can  be  the  money  of 
account  and  contract,  and  the^  measure  of  commerce 
in  any  country.  The  fittest  for  this  use,  of  all  other,  i$ 
silver,  for  many  reasons,  which  need  not  here  be  men-^- 
tioned.  It  is  enough  that  the  world  has  agreed  in  it» 
and  made  it  their  common  money ;  and,  as  the  Indians 
rightly  call  it,  measure.  All  other  metals,  gold,  as  well 
as  lead,  are  but  commodities. 

Commodities  are  moveables,  valuable  by  money,  the 
common  measure. 

Gold,  though  not  the  money  of  the  world,  and  the 
measure  of  commerce,  nor  fit  to  be  so,  yet  may,  and 
ought  to  be  coined,  to  ascertain  its  weight  and  fineness.; 
and  such  coin  may  safely  have  a  price,  as  well  as  a  stamp 
set  upon  it,  by  public  authority ;  so  the  value  set,  l)e 
under  the  market-price.  For  then  such  pieces  coined 
will  be  a  commodity  as  passable  as  silver  money,  very 
little  varying  in  their  price:  as  guineas,  which  were 
coined  at  the  value  of  SOs.  but  passed  usually  for  be- 
tween SI  or  2Ss,  accor4in|^  tq  the  current  i*9te ;  but;» 
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not  haring  so  high  a  value  put  upon  them  b^  the  law, 
nobody  could  be  fofced  to  take  them  to  their  kss  at 
dls.  6d.  if  the  price  of  gold  should  happen  at  awf  time 
to  be  cheaper. 

From  what  has  been  said^  I  think  it  appears, 
1.  That  silver  is  that  which  mankind  have  agreed  on, 
to  take  and  give  in  exchange  for  all  commodities  as  an 
equivalent. 

•  3.  That  it  is  by  the  quantity  of  silver  they  give,  or 
take^  or  contract  for,  that  they  estimate  the  value  of 
other  things,  and  satisfy  for  them;  and  thus^  by  its 
quantity,  silver  becomes  the  measure  of  commerce. 

3.  Hence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  silver  has  a  greater  value :  a  less  quantity  of 
silver  has  a  less  value ;  and  an  equal  quantity  an  equal 
value. 

4.  That  money  differs  from  uncoined  silver  only  in 
this,  that  the  quantity  of  silver  in  each  piece  of  money 
is  ascertained  by  the  stamp  it  bears ;  which  is  set  there 
to  be  a  public  voucher  of  its  weight  and  fineness. 

5.  That  gold  is  treasure,  as  well  as  silver,  because  it 
decays  not  in  keeping,  and  never  sinks  much  in  value. 

6.  That  gold  is  fit  to  be  coined,  as  well  as  silver ;  to 
ascertain  its  quantity  to  those  who  have  a  mind  to  traffic 
in  it ;  but  not  fit  to  be  joined  with  silver,  as  a  measure 
of  commerce. 

7.  That  jewels  too  are  treasure,  because  they  keep 
without  decay ;  and  have  constantly  a  great  value  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk ;  but  cannot  be  used  for  money, 
because  their  value  is  not  measured  by  their  quantity, 
nor  can  they,  as  gold  and  silver,  be  divided,  and  keep 
their  value. 

8.  The  other  metals  are  not  treasure,  because  they 
decay  in  keeping,  and  because  of  their  plenty ;  which 
makes  their  value  little  in  a  great  bulk ;  and  so  unfit 
for  money,  commerce,  and  carriage. 

9.  That  the  only  way  to  bring  treasure  into  England, 
is  the  well-ordering  our  trade. 

10.  That  the  only  way  to  bring  silver  and  gold  to  the 
mint,  for  the  increase  of  our  stock  of  money  and  trea- 

« sure^  which  shall  stay  here,  is  an  over-balance  of  our 
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whole  trade.  AU  other  ways  to  increase  our  motiey  Mid 
richeS)  are  but  projects  that  will  fail  us. 

These  things  premised^  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show 
wherein  I  differ  from  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  upon  what 
grounds  I  do  so. 

Mr.  Lowndes .  proposes,  that  our  money  should  be 
raised  (as  it  is  called)  one  fifth  :  that  is,  That  all  our 
present  denominations  of  money,  as  penny,  shilling, 
half-crown,  crown,  &c.  should  each  have  one  fifth  less 
silver  in  it,  or  be  answered  with  coin*  of  one  fifth  lesa 
value.  How  he  proposes  to  have  it  done,  I  shall  const* 
der  hereafter.  I  shall  at  present  only  examine  the  reasons 
be  gives  for  it 

His  first  reason,  p.  68,  he  gives  us  in  these  words, 
^  The  value  of  the  silver  in  the  coin  ought  to  be  raised 
"  to  the  foot  of  six  shillings  three*pence  in  every  crown ; 
*^  because  the  price  of  standard  silver  in  bullion  is  risen 
•*  to  six  shillings  five-pence  an  ounce.'* 

This  reason  seems  to  me  to  labour  under  several  mis- 
takes; as 

1.  That  standard  silver  can  rise  in  respect  of  itself, 

2.  That  standard  bullion  is  now,  or  ever  was  worth, 
or  sold  to  the  traders  in  it  for  6s.  5d.  the  ounce,  of  law** 
ful  money  of  England,  For  if  that  matter  of  fact  holds 
not  to  be  so^  that  an  ounce  of  sterling  bullion  is  worth 
6s.  5d.  of  our  milled  weighty  money,  this  reason  ceases : 
and  our  weighty  orown-pieces  ought  not  to  be  raised  to 
68.  3d.  because  our  light  clipped  money  will  not  pur* 
chase  an  ounce  of  standard  bullion  under  the  rate  of 
68.  5d.  of  that  light  money.  And  let  me  add  here, 
nor  for  that  rate  neither.  If  therefore  the  author  means 
here,  that  an  ounce  of  standard  silver  is  risen  to  6s.  5d. 
of  our  clipped  money,  I  grant  it  him,  and'  higher  too. 
But  then  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  raising  our 
lawful  coin,  which  remains  undipped ;  unless  he  will 
say  too,  that  standard  bullion  is  so  risen,  as  to  be  worth, 
and  to  actually  sell  for,  6s.  5d.  the  ounce,  of  our  weighty 
milled  money.  This  I  not  only  deny,  but  farther  add, 
that  it  is  impossibfe  to  be  so.  For  6s.  5d.  of  milled 
money  weighs  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  near.  Can  it 
therefoi!e  be  possible,  that  ome  ounce  of  any  commodity 
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should  be  worth  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  the  self^' 
same  commodity,  and  of  exactly  the  same  goodness  ? 
for  so  is  standard  silver  to  standard  silver.  Indeed  one 
has  a '  mark  upon  it  which  the  other  has  not ;  but  it 
is  a  mark  that  makes  it  rather  more,  than  less  valuable : 
or  if  the  mark,  by  hindering  its  exportation,  makes  its 
less  valuable  for  that  purpose^  the  melting-pot  can  easily 
take  it  off. 

The  complaint  made  of  melting  down  our  weighty 
money  answers  this  reason  evidently.  For  can  it  be 
supposed,  that  a  goldsmith  will  give  one  ounce  and  a 
quarter  of  coined  silver  for  one  ounce  of  bullion  ;  when, 
by  putting  it  into  his  melting  pot,  he  can,  for  less  than 
a  penny  charge,  make  it  bullion  r  (For  it  is  always  to 
be  remembered^  what  I  think  is  made  clear,  that  the 
value  of  silver^  considered  as  it  is  money,  and  the  mea- 
sui^  of  commerce,  is  nothing  but  its  quantity.)  And 
thus  a  milled  shilling,  which  has  double  the  weight  of 
silver  in  it  to  a  current  shilling,  whereof  half  the  silver 
is  clipped  away,  has  double  the  value.  And  to  show 
that  this  is  so,  I  will  undertake,  that  any  merchant, 
who  has  bullion  to  sell,  shall  sell  it  for  a  great  deal  less 
number  of  shillings  in  tale,  to  any  one  who  will  con«« 
tract  to  pay  him  in  milled  money,  than  if  he  be  paid  in 
the  current  clipped  mon^y. 

Those  who  say  bullion  is  risen,  I  desire  to  tell  me 
what  they  mean  by  risen  ?  Any  commodity,  I  think,  is 
properly  said  to  be  risen,  when  the  same  quantity  will 
exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  another  thing ;  but 
more  particularly  of  that  thing,  which  is  the  measure 
of  commerce  in  the  country.  And  thus  com  is  said  to 
be  risen  among  the  English  in  Virginia,  when  a  bushel 
of  it  will  sell,  or  exchange  for  more  pounds  of  tobacco, 
amongst  the  Indians,  when  it  will  sell  for  more  yards 
of  wampompeak,  which  is  their  money ;  and  amongst 
the  English  here,  when  it  will  exchange  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  silver  than  it  would  before.  Rising  and 
falling  of  commodities^  are  always  between  several  com- 
modities of  distinct  worths.  But  nobody  can  say  that 
tobacco  (of  the  same  goodness)  is  risen  in  respect  of  it- 
«elf»    One  pound  of  the  same  ^^oodness  wiU  never  ?a;* 
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change  for  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  the  same  good- 
ness.  And  so  it  is  in  silver :  an  ounce  of  silver  will  al- 
ways be  of  equal  value  to  an  ounce  of  silver :  nor  can 
it  ever  rise,  or  fall,  in  respect  of  itself:  an  ounce  of 
standard  silver  can  never  be  worth  an  ounce  and  a  quar- 
ter of  standard  silver ;  nor  one  ounce  of  uncoined  silver 
exchange  for  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coined  silver : 
the  stamp  cannot  so  much  debase  its  value.  Indeed 
the  stamp,  hindering  its  free  exportation,  may  make  the 
goldsmith  (who  profits  by  the  return  of  money)  give 
one  hundred  and  twentieth,  or  one  sixtieth,  or  perhaps 
sometimes,  one  thirtieth  more,  that  is,  5s.  2d^.  5s.  3d. 
4>r  5s.  4d.  the  ounce  of  coined  silver  for  uncoined,  when 
there  is  no  need  of  sending  silver  beyond  seas ;  as  there 
always  is,  when  the  balance  of  trade  will  not  supply  our 
wants,  and  pay  our  debts  there.  But  much  beyond  this 
the  goldsmith  will  never  give  for  bullion  ;  since  he  can 
make  it  out  of  coined  money  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

It  is  said,  bullion  is  risen  to  6s.  od.  the  ounce,  i.  e. 
that  an  ounce  of  uncoined  silver  will  exchange  for  an 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coined  silver.  If  any  one  can 
believe  this,  I  will  put  this  short  case  to  him ;  He  has 
of  bullion,  or  standard,  uncoined  silver,  two  round 
plates,  each  of  an  exact  size  and  weight  of  a  crown- 
piece:  he  has  besides,  of  the  same  bullion,  a  round 
plate  of  the  weight  and  size  of  a  shilling,  and  another 
yet  less,  of  an  exact  weight  and  size  of  a  three-pence. 
The  two  great  plates  being  of  equal  weight  and  fine- 
ness, I  suppose  he  will  allow  to  be  of  equal  value,  and 
that  the  two  less,  joined  to  either  of  them,  make  it  one- 
fifth  more  worth  than  the  other  is  by  itself,  they  hav- 
ing all  three  together  one  fifth  more  silver  in  them. 
Let  us  suppose  then,  one  of  the  greater,  and  the  two 
less  {dates  to  have  received  the  next  moment  (by  mi- 
racle, or  by  the  mill,  it  matters  not  how)  the  mark,  or 
stamp,  of  our  crown,  our  shilling,  and  our  three-pence : 
can  any  body  say,  that  now  they  have  got  the  stamp  of 
our  mint  upon  them,  they  are  so  fallen  in  value,  or  the 
other  unstamped  piece  so  risen,  that  that  unstamped 
piece,  which  a  moment  before  was  worth  only  one  of 
.  the  other  pieces^  is  now  worth  them  all  three  ?    Which 
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is  to  sayi  that  aH  ounce  of  uncoined  silver  is  worth  An 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coined.  This  is  what  men  would 
persuade  us>  when  they  say,  that  bullion  is  raised  to  6s. 
5d.  (of  lawful  money)  the  ounce,  which  I  say  is  utterly 
impossible.  Let  us  consider  this  a  little  further,  in  an« 
other  instance.  The  present  milled  crown  pieces^  say 
they,  will  not  exchange  for  an  ounce  of  bullion,  with* 
out  the  addition  of  a  shilling  and  threcopence  of  weighty 
coin  added  to  it.  Coin  but  that  crown-piece  into  6s.  3d. 
and  then  they  say  it  will  buy  an  ounce  of  bullion »  or 
else  they  give  up  their  reason  and  measure  of  rilising 
the  money.  Do  that  which  is  allowed  to  be  equivalent 
to  coining  of  a  present  milled  crown-piece,  into  6s.  3d. 
viz.  call  it  75  pence,  and  then  also  it  must  by  this  rule 
of  raising  buy  an  ounce  of  bullion.  If  this  be  so,  t)^ 
self-same  milled  crown-piece  will,  and  will  not  exchange 
for  an  ounce  of  bullion.  Call  it  60  pence,  and  it  will 
not :  the  very  next  moment  call  it  75  pence,  and  it  will. 
I  am  afraid  nobody  can  think  change  of  denomination 
has  such  power. 

Mr.  Lowndes  supports  this  his  first  reason  with  these 
words,  p.  68.  "  This  reason,  which  I  humbly  con- 
ceive will  appear  irrefragable,  is  grounded  upon  a 
truth  so  apparent,  that  it  may  well  be  compared  to 
an  axiom,  even  in  mathematical  reasoning ;  to  wit, 
^^  that,  whensoever  the  intrinsic  value  of  silver  in  the 
^^  coin  hath  been,  or  shall  be^  less  than  the  price  of 
^  silver  in  bullion,  the  coin  hath,  and  will  be  melted 
**  down." 

This  I  thinky  though  it  be  allowed  Mr.  Lowndes  for 
as  apparent  a  truth,  and  as  certain  a  maxim  as  he  could 
wish,  yet  serves  not  at  all'  to  his  purpose  of  lessening 
the  coin.  For  when  the  coin  is,  as  it  should  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  (let  the  standard  be  what  it  will) 
weighty  and  undipped,  it  is  impossible  that  the  value 
of  coined  silver  should  be  less  than  the  value  or  price 
of  uncoined ;  because,  as  I  have  shown,  the  value  and 
quantity  of  silver  are  the  same :  and  where  the  quanti- 
ties are  equal,  the  values  are  equals  excepting  only  the 
odds  that  may  be  between  bullimi  that  may  be  freely 
exported,  and  cdned  silver  that  may  not;  the  odds 
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whereof  scarce  ever  amounts  to  above  2d.  per  ounce, 
and  rarely  to  above  a  penny,  or  an  half-penny.  And 
this  odds  (whatever  it  be)  will  equally  belong  to  his 
raised  milled  money,  which  cannot  be  exported,  as  it 
will  to  our  present  milled  moniey,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ported, as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more  particu- 
larly hereafter.  All  this  disorder,  and  a  thousand  others, 
come  from  light  and  unlawful  money  being  current. 
For  then  it  is  no  wonder  that  bullion  should  be  kept  up 
to  the  value  of  your  clipped  money ;  that  is,  that  bullion 
should  not  be  sold  by  the  ounce  for  less  than  6s.  5d. 
when  that  6s.  5d.  clipped  money,  paid  for  it,  does  not 
weigh  above  an  ounce.  This  instance  therefore,  of  the 
present  price  of  bullion,  proves  nothing  but  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  money  governs  the  value  of  it,  and 
not  the  denomination ;  as  appears,  when  clipped  money 
is  brought  to  buy  bullion.  This  is  a  fair  trial :  silver  is 
set  against  silver,  and  by  that  is  seen,  whether  clipped 
money  be  of  the  same  value  with  weighty  of  the  same 
denomination,  or  whether  it  be  not  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  it  that  regulates  its  value. 

I  cannot  but  wonder  that  Mr.  Lowndes,  a  man  so 
well  skilled  in  the  law,  especially  of  the  mint,  the  ex* 
chequer,  and  of  our  money,  should  all  along  in  this 
argument  speak  of  clipped  money,  as  if  it  were  the 
lawful  money  of  England ;  and  should  propose  by  that 
(which  is  in  effect  by  the  clipper's  shears)  to  regulate 
a  new  sort  of  coin  to  be  introduced  into  England.  And 
if  he  will  stand  to  that  measure,  and  lessen  the  new 
coin  to  the  rate  of  bullion  sold  in  exchange  for  present, 
current,  clipped  money,  to  prevent  its  being  melted  down 
he  must  make  it  yet  much  lighter  than  he  proposes ;  so 
that  raising  it,  or,  to  give  it  its  due  name,  that  lessening 
of  it  one  fiflh  will  not  serve  the  turn :  for  I  will  be  bold 
to  say,  that  bullion  now  in  England  is  no  where  to  be 
bought  by  the  ounce  for  6s.  5d.  of  our  present,  cur* 
rent,  clipped  money.  So  that  if  this  rule  be  truej 
and  nothing  can  save  the  weighty  coin  from  melting 
down,  but  reducing  it  to  the  weight  that  clipped  money 
is  brought  to,  he  must  lessen  the  money  in  his  new  coin 
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much  more  than  one  fifth ;  for  an  ounce  of  standard 
bullion  will  always  be  worth  an  ounce  of  clipped  mo- 
ney, whether  that  in  tale  amounts  to  6s.  5d.  6s.  6d. 
10s.  or  any  other  number  of  shillings,  or  pence,  of  the 
nick-named  clipped  money.  For  a  piece  of  silver  that 
was  coined  for  a  shilling,  but  has  but  half  the  silver 
clipped  off,  in  the  law,  and  in  propriety  of  speech,  is 
no  more  a  shilling  than  a  piece  of  wood,  which  was 
once  sealed  a  yard^  is  still  a  yard,  when  one  hall*  of  it  is 
broken  off. 

Let  us  consider  this  maxim  a  little  farther :  which 
out  of  the  language  of  the  mint  in  plain  English,  I 
think  amounts  to  thus  much,  viz.  ^^  That  when  an  ounce 
**  of  standard  bullion  costs  a  greater  number  of  pence 
<*  in  tale,  than  an  ounce  of  that  bullion  can  be  coined 
^<  into,  by  the  standard  of  the  mint,  the  coin  will  be 
<^  melted  down."  I  grant  it,  if  bullion  should  rise  to 
15  pence  the  ounce  above  5s.  2d.  as  is  now  pretended; 
which  is  to  say,  that  an  ounce  of  bullion  cannot  be 
bought  for  less  than  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  the  like 
silver  coined.  But  that,  as  I  have  showed,  is  impossible 
to  be :  and  every  one  would  be  convinced  of  the  con- 
trary, if  we  had  none  now  but  lawful  money  cuiTent. 
But  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  price  and  value  of  things  lie 
confounded,  and  uncertain,  when  the  measure  itself  is 
lost.  For  we  have  now  no  lawful  silver  money  current 
amongst  us ;  and  therefore  cannot  talk,  nor  judge  right, 
by  our  present,  uncertain,  clipped  money,  of  the  value 
and  price  of  things,  in  reference  to  our  lawful,  regular 
coin,  adjusted  and  kept  to  the  unvarying  standard  of  the 
mint.  The  price  of  silver  in  bullion  above  the  value  of 
3ilver  in  coin,  when  clipping  has  not  defaced  our  current 
cash  (for  then  the  odds  is  very  rarely  above  a  penny,  or 
two-pence  the  ounce)  is  so  far  from  being  the  cause  of 
melting  down  our  coin,  that  this  price,  which  is  given 
above  the  value  of  the  silver  in  our  coin,  is  given  only 
to  preserve  our  coin  from  being  melted  do\vn :  for 
nobody  buys  bullion  at  above  5s.  Sd.  the  ounce  (which 
is  just  the  value),  for  any  other  reason,  but  to  avoid  the 
crime  and  hazard  of  melting  down  our  coin. 
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I  think  it  will  be  agreed  on  all  handsi  that  nobody 
will  melt  down  our  money^  but  for  profit.  Now  profit 
can  be  made  by  melting  down  our  money  but  only  in 
two  cases. 

First,  When  the  current  pieces  of  the  same  deno- 
mination are  unequal^  and  of  different  weights,  some 
heavier,  some  lighter :  for  then  the  traders  in  money 
cull  out  the  heavier,  and  melt  them  down  with  profit. 
This  is  the  ordinary  fault  of  coining  with  the  hammer, 
wherein  it  usually  sufficed,  That  a  bar  of  silver  was  cut 
into  as  many  half-crowns,  or  shillings,  as  answered  its 
whole  weight;  without  being  very  exact  in  making 
each  particular  piece  of  its  due  weight ;  whereby  some 
pieces  came  to  be  heavier,  and  some  lighter,  than  by  the 
standard  they  should.  And  then  the  heavier  pieces  were 
culled  out,  and  there  was  profit  to  be  made  (as  one  easily 
perceives)  in  melting  them  down.  But  this  cause  of 
melting  down  our  money  is  easily  prevented,  by  the 
exacter  way  of  coining  by  the  mill,  in  which  each  single 
piece  is  brought  to  its  just  weight.  This  inequality  of 
pieces  of  the  same  denomination,  is  to  be  found  in  our 
money,  ^ipre  than  ever,  since  clipping  has  been  in 
fashion  :  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that,  in  this 
irregular  state  of  our  money,  one  complaint  is,  that  the 
heavy  money  is  melted  down.  But  this  also  the  mak-> 
ing  clipped  money  go  at  present  for  its  weight  (which 
is  a  sudden  reducing  of  it  to  the  standard)  and  then,  by 
degrees,  recoining  it  into  milled  money  (which  is  the 
ultimate  and  more  complete  reducing  it  to  the  standard), 
perfectly  cures. 

The  other  ca^,  wherein  our  money  comes  to  be 
melted  down,  is  a  losing  trade ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing  in  other  words,  an  over-great  consumption  of  fo« 
reign  commodities.  Whenever  the  over-balance  of  fo- 
Teigii  trade  makes  it  difficult  for  our  merchants  to  get 
bills  of  exchange,  the  exchange  presently  rises,  and  the 
returns  of  money  raise  them  in  proportion  to  the  want 
of  money  Englishmen  have  in  any  parts  beyond  seas. 
They,  who  thus  furnish  them  with  bills,  not  being  able 
to  satisfy  their  correspondents,  on  whom  those  bills  ar^ 
drawn^  with  the  product  of  our  commodities  there^ 
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must  send  silver  from  hence  to  reimburse  them,  and  re- 
pay the  money  they  have  drawn  out  of  their  hands. 
Whilst  bullion  may  be  had  for  a  small  price  more  than 
the  weight  of  our  current  cash,  these  exchangers  gene- 
rally choose  rather  to  buy  bullion^  than  run  the  risque 
of  melting  down  our  coin,  which  is  criminal  by  the 
law.  And  thus  the  matter  for  the  most  part  went, 
whilst  milled  and  clipped  money  passed  promiscuously 
in  payment :  for  so  long  a  clipped  half-crown  was  as 
gooid  here  as  a  milled  one,  since  one  passed,  and  could 
be  had  as  freely  as  the  other.  But  as  soon  as  there 
began  to  be  a  distinction  between  clipped  and  undipped 
money,  and  weighty  money  could  no  longer  be  had  for 
the  light,  bullion  (as  w^s  natural)  arose ;  and  it  would 
fall  again  to-morrow  to  the  price  it  was  at  before,  if 
there  were  none  but  weighty  money  to  pay  for  it.  In 
short,  whenever  the  whole  of  our  foreign  trade  and  con- 
sumption exceeds  our  exportation  of  commodities,  our 
money  must  go  to  pay  our  debts  so  contracted,  whether 
melted  or  not  melted  down.  If  the  law  makes  the  ex- 
portation of  our  coin  penal,  it  will  be  melted  down ; 
if  it  leaves  the  exportation  of  our  coin  free,  as  in  Hol- 
land, it  will  be  carried  out  in  specie.  One  way,  or 
other,  go  it  must,  as  we  see  in  Spain;  but  whether 
melted  down,  or  not  melted  down,  it  matters  little : 
our  coin  and  treasure  will  be  both  ways  equally  dimi- 
nished, and  can  be  restored  only  by  an  over-balance 
of  our  whole  exportation  to  our  whole  importation  of 
consumable  commodities.  Laws,  made  against  ex- 
portation of  money,  or  bullion,  will  be  all  in  vain.  Re- 
straint, or  liberty  in  that  matter,  makes  no  country  rich 
or  poor :  as  we  see  in  Holland,  which  had  plenty  of 
tnoney  under  the  free  liberty  of  its  exportation,  and 
Spain,  in  great  want  of  money  under  the  severest  pe- 
nalties i^inst  carrying  of  it  out.  But  the  coining,  or 
not  coining  our  money  on  the  same  foot  it  was  before, 
or  in  bigger  or  less  pieces,  and  under  whatsoever  de- 
nominations you  please,  contributes  nothing  to,  or 
agamst  its  melting  down,  or  exportation,  so  our  money 
be  all  kept,  aach  species  in  its  fiiU  weight  of  silver,  ac^ 
eordhigHto  the  stahdard:  for  if  some  be  faeatier,  and 
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some  Itgkter)  allowed  to  be  current,  so  under  the  same 
denomination  the  heavier  will  be  melted  down,  where 
the  temptati(m  of  profit  is  considerable,  which  in  well-^ 
regulated  coin  kept  to  the  standard  cannot  be.  But 
this  melting  down  carries  not  away  one  grain  of  our 
treasure  out  of  England.  The  coming  and  going  of 
that  depends  wholly  upon  the  balance  of  our  trade; 
and  therefore  it  is  a  wrong  conclusion  which  we  find, 
p.  71.  "That  continuing  either  old,  or  new  coins  on 
"  the  present  foot,  will  be  nothing  else  but  furnishing 
^<  a  species  to  melt  down  at  an  extravagant  profit,  and 
**  will  encourage  a  violent  exportation  of  our  silver, 
**  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  only,  till  we  shall  have  little 
*'  or  none  left/'  For  example :  let  us  suppose  all  our 
light  money  new  coined,  upon  :the  foot  that  this  gen^ 
tleman  would  have  it,  and  all  our  old  milled  crowns 
going  for  75  pence  as  he  proposes,  and  the  rest  of  the 
old  milled  money  proportionably ;  I  desire  it  to  be 
showed  how  this  would  hinder  the  exportation  of  one 
ounce  of  silver,  whilst  our  affairs  are  in  the  present 
posture.  Again^  on  the  other  side,  supposing  all  pur 
money  were  now  milled  coin  upon  the  present  foot,  and 
our  balance  of  trade  changing,  our  exportation  of  com- 
modities were  a  million  moi*e  than  our  importation, 
and  likely  to  continue  so  yearly ;  whereof  one  half  was 
to  Holland,  and  the  other  to  Flanders,  there  being  an 
equal  balance  between  England  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  world  we  trade  to  ?  I  ask,  what  possible  gain  could 
any  Englishman  make  by  melting  down,  and  carrying 
out  our  money  to  Holland  and  Flanders,  when  a  mil- 
lion was  to  come  thence  hither,  and  Englishmen  had 
more  there  already  than  they  knew  how  to  use  there, 
and  could  not  get  home  without  paying  dear  there  fcnr 
bills  of  exchange  ?  If  that  were  the  case  of  our  trade, 
the  exchange  would  presently  fall  here  and  rise  there 
beyond  the  par  of  their  money  to  ours,  i.  e.  an  English 
merchant  must  give  in  Holland  more  silver,  for  the 
bills  he  bought  th^re,  than  he  should  receive  upon  those 
bills  here,  if  the  two  sums  were  weighed  one  against  the 
other    or  run  the  risque  of  biinging  it  home  in  specie* 
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And  Vfhnt  then  could  my  EQglishm^n  get  hy  evportiAg 
monejr  or  silver  thither  ? 

Th^e  are  the  only  two  cases  wheiff  in  our  coin  can  be 
mdted  down  with  profit;  and  I  challenge  any  one 
living  to  show  me  any  other.  The  one  of  them  is  re« 
moved  only  by  a  regular  just  cmn*  kept  equal  to  the 
standard;  be  that  what  }t  will^  it  matters  not,  as  to 
the  point  of  melting  down  of  the  money.  The  other 
k  to  be  removed  only  by  the  balance  of  our  trade  k^pt 
fpma  running  us  behindrhand*  and  contracting  debts 
in  foreign  countries  by  an  over-consumption  of  their 
commodities. 

To  those  who  say,  th^t  the  exportation  of  our  money, 
whether  melted  down,  or  not  melted  down,  de|)endd 
wholly  upon  our  consumption  of  foreign  commodities^ 
and  not  at  all  upon  the  sizes  of  the  several  species  of 
our  money,  which  will  be  equally  exported  or  not  ex? 
ported,  whether  coined  upon  the  old,  <xr  the  proposed 
new  foot :  Mr.  X^owndes  replies ; 

1.  X^at  ^*  the  necessity  of  foreign  e^^pence,  and  e$« 
^  pcH^ation  to  answer  the  balance  of  ti^^»  inay  be  dir 
f^  minished,  but  cannot  in  any  sense  be  augmented,  by 
^  raising  the  value  of  our  money/' 

I  beg  his  pardon,  if  I  cannot  assent  to  this«  Bot 
cause  the  necessity  of  our  exportation  of  money,  det 
pending  wholly  upon  the  debts  which  we  contract  in 
foreign  parts,  beyond  what  our  commodities  exported 
can  pay ;  the  coining  our  money  in  bigger,  or  less  pie^s, 
iinder  the  same,  or  different  denominations,  or  on  the 
present,  or  proposed  foot,  in  itself  neither  increasing 
those  debts,  nor  the  expences  that  make  them,  can 
neither  augment,  nor  diminish  the  exportation  of  pur 
money. 

S.  He  replies,  p.  72.  That  melters  of  the  coin  *^  wiH 
^  have  less  profit  by  fourteen-pence  halfpenny  in  the 
^^  crown,'^  when  the  money  is  coined  upon  the  new 
foot. 

To  this  I  take  liberty  to  say,  that  there  will  not  be  a 
farthing  more  profit  in  melting  down  the  money,  if  It 
were  all  new  milled  money,  u|)on  the  present  fpot^  than 
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if  it;  vevf  aU  peur  coined^  9s  19  ppopo^,  oqe  fifth  Ught^r^ 
For  whence  should  the  profit  arise  more  in  the  o^e^ 
th^n  the  other  ?  Put  Mr*  I^owndes  goes  upon  this  sup- 
positioa ;  Th^t  standard  buIUop  |s  ww  w(H*th  six  shil- 
lings and  five-pence  an  ounce  of  milled  mone^,  m^ 
woMld  continne  to  s^ll  for  9ix  shillings  and  five-pi^nce  th^ 
ounce,  if  our  money  were  all  weighty  milled  money : 
both  which  I  take  to  be  mistakes,  and  think  I  have 
proved  them  to  be  so. 

8.  He  saysj  "  It  is  hoped  that  the  exchange  to  Hoi- 
^^  land  may  be  )s:ept  at  a  stand,  or  at  least  from  falling 
"  much  lower."  I  hope  so  too.  But  how  that  con.- 
cems  this  argument,  or  the  eoining  of  the  money  upon 
a  new  fi)ot,  I  do  not  sef^. 

4,  He  says,  p.  73,  There  is  a  great  difference,  with 
^*  regard  tp  the  service  or  disservice  of  th(?  public,  be*- 
*^  tw^en  caiTying  out  bullion,  or  coin  for  necessary  nsefi^ 
^  Qr  for  prohibiting  poninioditie^."  The  gain  to  the 
exporters,  which  is  that  which  make^  them  melt  1% 
4own  a^d  ei^port  it,  is  the  same  in  both  cases,.  And 
the  nf  cecity  of  exporting  it  is  the  same*  For  it  is  tP 
pay  debts,  which  there  is  an  equal  necessity  pf  paying, 
wlien  pni^e  pontracted,  though  fpr  useless  thing!s,  They 
lire  the  gpldsmiths  and  dealers  in  silv^r^  that  usually  ex- 
port what  silver  is  sent  beyond  sea,  to  pay  the  debts  they 
hav^e  cpntractfsd  by  their  bills  of  exchange.  But  thos^ 
4eal^r8  in  exchange  ^Idom  know,  or  consider,  how 
they,  to  whom  they  give  their  bills,  have,  pr  will  em- 
ploy, the  money  they  receive  upon  those  bills.  Prohi^ 
fnt^  cpmmodities,  it  is  true,  should  be  kept  out,  and 
useless  on§s  impoverish  us  by  being  brought  in.  But 
Ihis  is  the  fault  of  our  importation ;  and  theris  the  mis- 
chief should  be  cured  by  laws,  and  our  way  of  living. 
For  the  exportation  of  our  treasure  U  not  the  cause  of 
their  importation,  but  the  consequence.  Vanity  and 
}uxi}ry  spends  them :  that  gives  them  vent  here :  that 
v^nt  causes  their  impcHtation :  and  when  our  merchants 
have  brought  Uiem,  if  our  commodities  will  not  be 
enough,  our  money  must  gQ.to  pay  for  them.  But  what 
ihis  ps?f^aph  has  in  it  against  pontinuing  wx  coin 
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upon  the  present  foot,  or  for  making  our  coin  lighter,  1 
confess  here  again,  I  do  not  see. 

It  is  true  what  Mr.  Lowndes  observes  here,  the  im- 
portation of  gold,  and  the  going  of  guineas  at  80s.  has 
been  a  great  prejudice  and  loss  to  the  kingdom.  But 
that  has  been  wholly  owing  to  our  clipped  money,  and 
not  at  all  to  our  money  being  coined  at  five  shillings 
and  two-pence  the  ounce ;  nor  is  the  coining  our  money 
lighter,  the  cure  of  it.  The  only  remedy  for  that  mis- 
chief, as  well  as  a  great  many  others,  is  the  putting  an 
end  to  the  passing  of  clipped  money  by  tale,  as  if  it  were 
lawful  coin. 

5.  His  fifth  head,  p.  74,  is  to  answer  those,  who 
hold,  that,  by  the  lessening  our  money  one  fifth,  all 
people,  who  are  to  receive  money  upon  contracts  already 
made,  will  be  defrauded  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  their 
due :  and  thus  all  men  will  lose  one  fifth  of  their  settled 
revenues,  and  all  men,  that  have  lent  money,  one  fifth 
of  their  principal  and  use.  To  remove  this  objection, 
Mr.  Lowndes  says,  that  silver  in  England  is  grown 
scarce,  and  consequently  dearer,  and  so  is  of  higher 
price.  Let  us  grant  for  the  present  it  is  of  higher 
price  (which  how  he  makes  out  I  shall  examine  by 
and  by.)  This,  if  it  were  so,  ought  not  to  annul  any 
man*s  bargain,  nor  make  him  receive  less  in  quantity 
than  he  lent.  He  was  to  receive  again  the  same  sum, 
and  the  public  authority  was  guarantee,  that  the  same 
sum  should  have  the  same  quantity  of  silver,  under 
the  same  denomination.  And  the  reason  is  plain,  why 
in  justice  he  ought  to  have  the  same  quantity  of  silver 
again,  notwithstanding  any  pretended  rise  of  its  value. 
For  if  silver  had  grown  more  plentiful,  and  by  con- 
sequence (by  our  author's  rule)  cheaper,  his  debtor 
would  not  have  been  compelled,  by  the  public  autho- 
rity, to  have  paid  him,  in  consideration  of  its  cheap- 
ness, a  greater  quantity  of  silver  than  they  contracted 
for.  Cocao  nuts  were  the  money  of  a  part  of  America, 
when  we  first  came  thither.  Suppose  then  you  had  lent 
me  last  year  300,  or  fifteen  score  cocao  nuts,  to  be  re- 
paid this  year,  would  you  be  satisfied  and  think  your- 
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self  paid  your  due,  if  I  should  tell  you,  cocao  nuts 
were  scarce  this  year,  and  that  fourscore  were  of  as  much 
value  this  year  as  an  hundred  the  last ;  and  that  there- 
fore you  were  well  and  fully  paid,  if  I  restored  to  you 
only  240  for  the  300 1  borrowed  ?  Would  you  not  think 
yourself  defrauded  of  two  thirds  of  your  right  by  such 
a  payment  ?  Nor  would  it  make  any  amends  for  this  to 
justice,  or  reparation  to  you,  that  the  public  had  (after 
your  contract,  which  was  made  for  fifteen  score)  altered 
the  denomination  of  score,  and  applied  it  to  sixteen 
instead  of  twenty.  Examine  it,  and  you  will  find  this' 
just  the  case,  and  the  loss  proportionable  in  them  bbth ; 
that  is,  a  real  loss  of  twenty  per  cent.  As  to  Mr. 
Lowndes's  proofs,  that  silver  is. now  one  fifth  ipore 
value  than  it  was,  and  therefore  a  man  has  right  done 
him,  if  he  receive  one  fifth  less  than  his  contract,  I 
fear  none  of  them  will  reach  Mr.  Lowndes's  point. 
He  saith,  p.  77.  "  By  daily  experience  nineteen  penny- 
weights, and  three  tenths  of  a  penny* weight  of  ster- 
ling silver,  which  is  just  the  weight  of  a  crown-piece, 
^^  will  purchase  more  coined  money  than  five  unclip- 
^'  ped  shillings.''  I  wish  he  had  told  us  where  this  daily 
experience  he  speaks  of  is  to  be  found:  for  I  dare  say 
nobody  hath  seen  a  sum  of  undipped  shillings  paid  for 
bullion  any  where  these  twelve  months,  to  go  no  further 
back. 

In  the  next  place,  I  wish  he  had  told  us  how  much 
more  than  five  lawful  milled  shillings,  bullion  of  the 
weight  of  a  crown  piece  will  purchase.  If  he  had  said 
it  would  purchase  six  shillings  and  three-pence  weighty 
money,  h^  had  proved  the  matter  in  question.  And 
whoever  has  the  weight  of  a  crown  in  sUver  paid  him 
in  Mr.  Lowndes's  new  coin,  instead  of  six  shillings  and 
three-pence  of  our  present  money,  has  no  injury  done 
him,  if  it  ivill  certainly  purchase  him  six  shillings 
and  three-pence  all  undipped  of  our  present  money.  But 
every  one,  at  first  sight,  perceives  this  to  be  impossible, 
as  I  have  already  proved  it.  I  have  in -this  the  concur- 
rence of  Mr.  Lowndes's  new  scheme,  to  prove  it  to  be 
so.  For,  p.  62,  he  proposes  that  his  silver  unit,  hav- 
ing the  weight^  and  fineness  pf  a  present  undipped 
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lighten  is  also  one-fifth  worse;  when  he  must  pay 
twenty  per  cent,  more  for  all  the  commodities  he  buys, 
with  the  money  of  the  new  foot,  than  if  he  bought  it 
with  the  present  coin. 

This  Mr.  Lowndes  himself  will  not  deny,  when  he. 
calls .  to  mind  what  he  himself,  speaking  of  the  incon- 
veniencies  we  suffer  by  our  clipped  money,  says^  p.  115. 
<<  Persons,  before  they  conclude  in  any  bargains,  are 
**  necessitated  first  to  settle  the  price  or  value  of  the 
^  very  money  they  are  to  receive  for  their  goods; 
**  and  if  it  be  clipped  or  bad  money,  they  set  the  price 
<^  of  their  goods  accordingly:  which  I  think  has  been 
'^  one  ^eat  cause  of  raising  the  price,  not  only  of  mer*, 
**  chandize,  but  even  of  edibles,  and  other  necessaries 
^^  for.  the  sustenance  of  the  common  people,  to  their 
**  great  grievance."     That  every  one  who  receives  mo- 
ney, after  the  raising  our  money,  on  contracts  made  be- 
fore the  change,  must  lose  twenty  per  cent  in  all  he 
shall  buy,  is  demonstration  by   Mr.  Lowndes's  own 
scheme.     Mr.  Lowndes  proposes  that  there  should  be 
shillings  coined  upon  the  new  foot,  one^fifth  lighter 
than  our  present  shillings,  which  should  go  for  twelve- 
pence  a-piece ;  and  that  the  undipped  shillings  of  the 
present  coin  should  go  for  fifteen  pence  a-piece:  and 
the  crown  for  seventy-five  pence.    A  man,  who  has  a. 
debt  of  a  hundred  pounds  owing  him,  upon  bond,  or 
lease,  receives  it  in  these  new  shiUings  instead  of  lawful 
moi\ey  of  the  present  standard ;  he  goes  to  market  with 
twenty  shillings  in  one  pocket  of  this  new  money,  which 
are  valued  at  240  pence ;  and  in  the  other  pocket  with 
four. milled  crown  pieces,  (or  twen^  milled  shillings 
of  the  present  coin)  which  are  valued  at  three  hun- 
dred pence,   which  is  one  fifth  more:   it  is  demon-^ 
stration  then,  that  he  loses  one-fifth,  or  twenty  per  cent, 
in  all  that  he  buys,  by  the  receipt  of  this  new  money, 
for  the  present  coin  which  was  his  due;  unless  those 
he  deals  with  will  take  four  for  five  pence,  or  four  shil- 
lings for  five  shillings.     He  buys,  for  example,  a  quart 
of  oil  for  fifteen- pence:   if  he  pay  for  it  with  the  old 
money  in  one  pocket,  one  shilling  will  do  it :  if  with 
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the  new  money  in  the  other,  he  must  add  three-pence 
to  it,  or  a  quarter  of  another  shilling ;  and  so  of  all  the 
rest  that  he  pays  for,  with  either  the  old  money,  which 
he  should  have  received  his  debts  in,  or  with  the  new^ 
which  he  was  forced  to  receive  for  it.     Thus  far,  it  is 
demonstration,  he  loses  twenty  per  cent,  by  receiving 
his  debt  in  a  new  money  thus  raised^  when  he  uses  it  to 
buy  any  thing.     But  to  make  him  amends,  Mr.  Lowndes 
tells  him,  silver  is  now  dearer,  and  all  things  conse- 
quently will  be  bought  cheaper  twenty  per  cent.     And 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  tells  him,  in  the  passage  above 
cited,  out  of  p.  115,  that  all  other  things  are  grown 
dealer.     I  am  sure  there  is  no  demonstration^  that  they 
will  be  sold  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper.     And,  if  I  may 
credit  housekeepers  and  substantial  tradesmen,  all  sorts 
of  provisions  and  commodities  are  lately  risen  exces- 
sively :  and,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  silver,  begin 
to  come  up  to  the  true  value  of  our  clipped  money, 
every  one  selling  their  commodities  so  as  to  make  them- 
selves amends,  in  the  number  of  light  pieces  for  what 
they  want  in  weight.     A  creditor  ought  to  think  the 
new  light  money  equivalent  to  the  present  heavier,  be- 
cause it  will  buy  as  much  commodities.     But  what  if 
it  should  fail,  as  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  will,  what  secu- 
rity has  he  for  it  ?  He  is  told  so,  and  he  must  be  satis- 
fied.    That  salt,  wine,  oil^  silk,  naval  stores,  and  all 
foreign  commodities,  will  none  of  them  be  sold  us  by 
foreigners,  for  a  less  quantity  of  silver  than  before,  be- 
cause we  liave  given  the  name  of  more  pence  to  it,  is, 
I  think,  demonstration.     All  our  names  (if  they  are  any 
more  to  us)  are  to  them  but  bare  sounds ;  and  our  coin, 
as  theirs  to  us,  but  mere  bullion,  valued  only  by  its 
weight ;  and  a  Swede  will  no  more  sell  you  his  hemp 
and  pitch,  or  a  Spaniard  his  oil,  for  less  silver,  because 
you  tell  him  silver  is  scarcer  now  in  England,  and  there- 
fore risen  in  value  one  fifth,  than  a  tradesman  of  Liondon 
will  sell  his  commodity,  cheaper  to  the  Isle  of  Man 
because  they  are  grown  poorer,  and  money  is. scarce 
there. 

All  foreign  commodities  must  be  shut  out  of  the  num- 
ber pf  those  that  will  fall,  to  comply  with  our  rftisin^ 
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out*  money.  Corn  diso,  it  is  evident,  doe^  tidt  Hs^^  dt 
fill,  by  th6  differences  of  ihore,  or  less  plenty  of  Ittoii^y, 
but  by  the  plenty  and  scarcity  that  God  giv^sf ;  fbr  out 
money,  in  appeararice,  remaining  the  sdraej  the  ptve^ 
6{  corn  is  double  one  year,  to  what  it  was  the  ptefcedeiit ; 
ind  therefore  we  must  certainly  make  account,-  that 
since  the  motiey  is  one-fiflh  lighter,  it  will  buy  one- 
fifth  less  corn,  comtnunibus  annis ;  and  this  being  i\m 
grestt  e?tpence  of  the  poor,  that  takes  up  fllinost  ftll  theit' 
e^tfiings,  if  corn  be,  comrnunibus  annis^  sold  foi*  one*' 
fifth  mol*e  money  in  tale,  thdn  before  the  thartge  df  otif 
money,  they  too  must  have  one-fifth  more  in  tale,  df 
the  net^  money,  for  their  tvages  than  they  have  tio*ir } 
arid  the  driy-labout*er  must  have,  not  only  twelve,  bttt 
fifteen  pence  of  the  new  money  a-d^y,  ivhich  is  the  pre-/ 
sent  sihilliilg  that  be  has  now,  or  elsfe  he  ciinnot  live  i 
^'ia  that  all  foreign  commodities,  with  com  find  labcKlt^ 
keeping  up  their  value  to  the  quantity  of  silvei*  they  seH 
foi*  Uow,  and  not  complying,  irt  the  fall  of  their  ttA 
price,  with  the  nominal  raising  of  out  money ;  there  \i 
iiOt  much  left,  wherein  landlords  and  creditors  ai^e  to 
expect  the  recompence  of  twenty  per  cent,  abatement  6f 
price  in  commodities,  io  make  up  their  loss  in  the  lights 
fiess  of  our  money  they  are  paid  their  rents  and  debtd  iU. 
It  wdiild  t)e  eUsy  to  show  the  same  thing,  concernii^g  Mdt 
othet*  native  commodities,  and  faiake!  it  clear  that  we  bfitv^ 
no  reiison  to  expect  they  should  abate  of  theii^  Inre^efii 
|irice,  liny  more  than  corn  and  labour :  but  this  h  eiidtt^b^ 
und  any  one  who  has  a  mind  to  it,  may  trace  the  re^t  at 
bis  leisure. 

And  thus  I  fear  the  hopes  of  eheaper  penny-wo^th^^ 
which  might  beguile  some  men  into  a  belief  that  tend^ 
lords  and  creditors  would  receive  no  less  by  the  j#Oi 
posed  new  money,  is  quite  vanished.  iBut  if  the  pt^o* 
fnise  of  better  penny-worths,  and  a  fell  of  all  ComtibO* 
dities  twetity  pei*  cent,  should  hold  true,  this  would  not 
at  all  relieve  creditors  and  landlords,  and  set  them  upoti 
equal  terms  with  their  neighbours :  because  the  cheap 
penny-worths  will  not  be  for  them  alone,  but  ev^ 
body  else,  as  well  as  they,  will  shafe  in  that  advantage ; 
SO  that  their  iiilter  being  diminished  one  fifth  in  tb^ 
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rents  atid  debts,  which  ftre  paid  tbem>  fh^y  wobM  Mill 
be  twenty  pei*  cent  gi*eater  losers  tbaft  theit  iinhodrding 
neighbours,  and  forty  per  cent,  greater  losers  Ihan  tbcf 
hoarders  of  money  \  who  will  certainly  get  twenty  p&t 
dint,  in  the  money,  whateref  happens  in  the  price  df 
things :  and  twenty  per  cent,  tnore  in  the  cheapness  of 
commodities,  if  that  promised  recompence  be  made 
good  to  creditors  and  landlords;  for  the  hoarders  df 
money  (if  the  price  of  things  falls)  will  buy  as  eticMp 
as  they ;  So  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  cheapness  df 
eotnmodities,  it  Is  demoiistration,  (whether  that  protesi 
true  or  no)  that  creditors  and  latldlords,  atid  all  those 
who  are  to  receive  money  upori  bargains  made  before 
the  proposed  change  of  our  ccin^  will  Udavoldiibly  \&&i 
twenty  per  cent 

One  thing  Mr.  Lowndes  Say^  ift  this?  paragraph  id  tery 
remarkable,  which  I  think  decides  the  questioii.  Hi^ 
words,  p.  tS,  are  these,  **  That  if  the  value  of  the 
**  silver  in  the  Coins  (by  an  ei^trinsic  denominatidiA)  be 
^  raised  abote  the  value,  or  market-priee,  of  the  saftSie 
**  silver  reduced  to  bullion,  the  subjects  Would  be  pro* 
"  portionably  injured  and  defrauded,  as  they  Were  fof- 
**  merly  in  the  case  of  base  monies,  coined  by  puUio 
**  authority***  It  remains  therefore  oUly  to  show  that 
the  market-price  of  standard  bullion  i^  ^oi  ^e^fth 
above  our  coin  that  is  to  be  i^ised,  and  then  W6  hftve 

Mr.  Lowndes  Of  our  side  too  against  its  raising.  I  think 

\i  is  abUildantly  proved  already,  ihki  stimdard  bfttHiOfl 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  worth  one^fifth  more  than  ouf 
lawful  weighty  money:  and  if  it  be  ndt,  by  Mr* 
Lotrndes's  confession,  there  is  no  need  of  raising  oiir 
present  legal  milled  money  to  ihkt  degree ;  and  it  H 
only  bUr  clipped  money  th&t  wants  adftendmefirt^  a^ 
when  that  is  recoined  and  reduced  all  to  milled  atid 
hwAil  money,  that  then  too  will  have  ilo  lieed  of 
raising.  This  I  shall  now  prove  out  of  Mr.  Lowndes*d 
own  words  here. 

Mr.  Lowndes,  in  the  forecited  Words,  eompare^  the 
Value  of  s^ilver  in  oUr  eoin  to  the  vahte  of  the  i^me 

^iver  reduced  to  bulliott,  whieh  he  suppositig  td  be  m 
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four  to  five,  makes  that  the  measure  of  the  raising  our 
money.  If  this  be  the  difference  of  value  between  silver 
in  bullion,  and  silver  in  coin ;  and  if  it  be  true^  that 
four  ounces  of  standard  bullion  be  worth  five  ounces  of 
the  same  silver  coined;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
that  bullion  will  sell  by  the  ounce  for  six  shillings  and 
five  pence  undipped  money ;  I  will  take  the  boldness  to 
advise  his  majesty  to  buy,  or  to  borrow  any  where  so 
much  bullion,  or,  rather  than  be  without  it,  melt  down 
so  much  plate,  as  is  equal  in  weight  to  twelve  hundred 
pounds  sterling  of  our  present  milled  money.  This  let 
him  sell  for  milled  money;  and,  according  to  our  author's 
rule,  it  will  yield  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Let  that  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  be  reduced  into  bullion,  and  sold 
again,  and  it  will  produce  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds ;  which  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of 
weighty  money  being  reduced  into  bullion,  will  still  pro- 
duce one-fifth  more  in  weight  of  silver,  being  sold  for 
weighty  money  ;  and  thus  his  majesty  may  get  at  least 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  by  selling  of 
buUion  for  weighty  money,  and  melting  that  down  into 
bullion,  as  fast  as  he  receives  it ;  till  he  has  brought  into 
bis  hands  the  million  and  six  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
which  Mr.  Lowndes  computes  there  is  of  weighty  money 
left  in  England. 

I  doubt  not  but  every  one  who  reads  it  will  think  this 
a  very  rdiculous  proposition.  But  he  must  think  it  ri- 
diculous for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  sees  it  is  im- 
possible that  bullion  should  sell  for  one-fifth  above  its 
weight  of  the  same  silver  coined ;  that  is,  that  an  ounce 
of  standard  silver  should  sell  for  six  shillings  and  five* 
pence  of  our  present  weighty  money ;  for  if  it  will,  it  is 
Qo  ridiculous  thing  that  the  king  should  melt  down,  and 
make  that  profit  of  his  money. 

If  our  author's  rule .  (p.  78,  where  he  says,  "  That 
*^  the  only  just  and  reasonable  foot,  upon  which  the 
"  coins  should  be  current,  is  the  very  price  of  the  silver 
**  thereof,  in  case  it  be  molten  in  the  same  place  where 
*^  coins  are  made  current ")  be  to  be  observed ;  our 
money  is  to  be  raised  but  an  halfpenny,  or  at  most  a 
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penny  in  five  shillings  :  for  that  was  the  ordinary  odd^ 
in  the  price  between  bullion  and  coined  silver,  before 
clipping  had  deprived  us,  in  commerce,  of  all  our  milled 
and  weighty  money.  And  silver  in  standard  bullion 
would  not  be  in  value  one  jot  above  the  same  silver  in 
coin,  if  clipped  money  were  not  current  by  tale,  and 
coined  silver,  (as  Mr.  Lowndes  proposes,  p.  78.)  as 
w^ell  as  bullion,  had  the  liberty  of  exportation.  For 
when  we  have  no  clipped  money,  but  all  our  current 
coin  is  weight,  according  to  the  standard,  all  the  odds 
of  value  that  silver  in  bullion  has  to  silver  in  coin,  is 
only  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  its  exportation  in  mo*- 
ney ;  and  never  rises,  nor  can  rise  above  what  the  gold- 
smith shall  estimate  the  risque  and  trouble  of  melting 
it  down ;  which  is  so  little  that  the  importers  of  silver 
could  never  raise  it  to  above  a  penny  an  ounce,  but  at 
such  times  as  the  East-India  company,  or  some  foreign 
sale,  calling  for  a  great  quantity  of  silver  at  a  ^ime, 
made  the  goldsmiths  scramble  for  it ;  and  so  the  im^- 
porters  of  bullion  raise  its  price  upon  them,  according 
to  the  present  need  of  great  quantities  of  silver  which 
every  goldsmith  (eager  to  ingross  to  himself  as  much  al^ 
he  could)  was  content  to  pay  high  for,  rather  than  go 
without:  his  present  gains  from  those  whom  he  fur- 
nished, and  whom  otherwise  he  could  not  furnish,  mak<- 
ing  him  amends. 

The  natural  value  then,  between  silver  in  bullion, 
and  in  coin,  is  (I  say)  every- where  equal,  bating  the 
charge  of  coinage,  which  gives  the  advantage  to  the 
side  of  the  coin.  The  ordinary  odds  here  in  England, 
between  silver  in  bullion,  and  the  same  in  our  coin,  is, 
by  reason  that  the  stamp  hinders  its  free  exportation, 
about  a  penny  in  the  crown.  The  accidental  difference, 
by  reason  of  sudden  occasions,  is  sometimes  (but  rarely) 
two-pence  in  five  shillings,  or  somewhat  more  in  great 
urgencies.  And  since  the  ordinary  rate  of  things  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  their  price,  and  Mr.  Lowndes 
tells  us,  p.  78.  "  That  if  the  value  of  the  silver  in, 
**  their  coins  should  be  raised  above  the  value,  or 
^'  market-price  of  the  same  silver  reduced  to  bullion, 
^  the  subject  would  be  proportionably  injured  and  de- 


IT*        Furthar  Congidfrffiionif  ewmmg 

*'  Ir^tidfd  { "*  I  teav^  him  Kq  m^ke  (he  infergnpa,  wlm^  will 
l>p  tb^  cqqsequeu^o  in  Englfind>  if  Pur  goid  be  iriiise4  her# 
one  ^ftbf  ^  tw^jity  pier  cenlU 

Mr.  I/)vpd^s  sftys  fartheft  P*  80*  That  silver  ha»ii 
prk^e-  I  aPBweF :  silver  to  silver  can  have  no  other 
price,  but  qiiantity  for  quantity.  Jf  there  be  any  oth^ 
difference  in  value,  it  is,  or  can  be  nothing  but  one 
of  these  two :  first,  either  the  value  pf  the  labour  &a^ 
ployed  about  ope  parcel  of  silver  mcve  than  another 
makes  a  dilTerence  in  their  price ;  and  thus  fashioned 
plate  sells  for  qtiore  than  its  weight  of  the  same  silver ; 
und  in  countries  where  the  owners  pfty  for  the  coin» 
silver  in  coin  is  more  worth  than  its  weight  in  bpUion  ; 
bnt  here,  where  the  public  pays  the  coinages  they  are 
of  veiy  near  equal  value,  when  there  is  no  need  pf  eJP- 
pprtation ;  for  then  there  is  no  more  oddl  than  th^ 
trouble  of  carrying  the  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  fetching 
again^  are  worth ;  or  th^  charge  of  refining  sp  mueh 
pf  it,  as  will  bring  it  tP  standards  if  it  be  WQrse  thap 

standard^ 

Or>  secondly,  spme  privilege  belonging  to  one  pwcd 
of  silver,  wbi<?h  13  denied  to  another,  vi^.  here  in  Epgw 
land  a  liberty  of  exportation  allowed  to  silver  in  bullion* 
denied  to  sUver  stamped.  This  when  there  is  need  ^ 
exportation  of  silyer,  gives  some  small  advantages  of 

value  to  uncoined  sUver  here,  above  coined ;  but  that  ip 
ordinarily  very  inconsiderable ;  and  can  never  reach  to 
one  fifth,  Bor  half  one  fifth,  as  has  been  already  shownt 
And  this  I  think  will  answer  all  that  is  said  about  Ijbe 
price  of  silver  in  that  place. 

It  is  true  what  }J[x.  Lowndes  says^  in  the  next  word^, 
p,  SI,  **  That  five  shillings  cdined  upon  the  foot  pron 
*^  posed,  will  actually  contain  more  real  and  intrinsic 
<<  value  of  ^Iver  by  a  great  deal,  than  is  in  the  current 
^*  money,  now  commonly  applied  to  the  payment  qf 
^'  the  said  rents,  revenues,  and  debts/'  But  will  he 
h^nce  concludes  because  there  is  now  lost  in  those  rents^ 
revenues,  and  debts,  a  great  deal  more  than  twenty  per 
cent,  under  the  present  irregularity  of  our  poin,  and  the 
robbery  in  plipped  money,  without  any  the  least  neglect* 
pr  n]ii$pam9go  i^  (he  &wmf$  that  intitled  him  tQ  that 


Iq^p  t^ltt  ttr^efiH%  it  is  jgsl  tbftt  the  Urn  of  tw^n^f  p^r 
cent,  be  established  pp  him  hy  law  ihr  the  fu^ui^i  in  th^ 
reforming  of  owp  coin  ?  . 

Mr.  Lowndes's  second  reason  for  l^s^qing  pf  our 
coin,  we  have,  p.  82,  in  these  wprds,  *^  The  value  of 
.**  the  silver  in  the  coin  ought  to  be  reisedt  to  epcourag^ 
^  the  bringing  of  bullion  to  the  mint  tp  be  coiqed." 
This  raiding  of  money  is  in  effect,  as  has  been  seen,  qpthfqg 
but  giving  a  denomination  of  more  pence  tp  the  sam^ 
quantity  ^  silver,  viz.  That  the  same  quantity  of  6i|v^ 
ahall  hereafter  be  called  seventy-five  pence,  which  is 
now  called  but  sixty^pence.  For  that  is  all  is  doiie,  ^ 
is  manifest,  when  a  crpwn-piepe,  which  iipw  but  gp^ 
for  sixtyrpence,  shall  be  made  to  go  for  seventy 4ve 
pence ;  for  it  is  plain,  it  contains  nothing  of  silver,  w 
worth  in  it,  more  than  it  did  before*  Let  ua  suppojpe, 
that  flM  our  silver  coin  x^qw  iu  England  wei«  sixpeBces, 
i^illipgs,  half-^jrowns,  and  crowns,  all  milled  money^ 
full  weight,  ai^cprding  tp  the  present  standard ;  and  that 

it  should  be  prdered,  that  for  the  future,  the  cr^wn- 
jwece,  instead  of  going  for  sixty-pence,  should  go  fpr 
seventy-five  pence,  and  so  proportionably,  pf  all  the 
other  pieoes ;  I  ask  then,  how  such  a  change  qf  denp- 
mination  shall  bring  bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coined, 
and  from  whence  ?  I  suppose  this  change  of  natn^Pt  W 
ascribing  to  it  more  imaginary  parts  pf  any  denoinin^- 
tion,  has  no  charms  in  it  to  bring  bullion  to  the  mint 
to  be  coined :  for  whether  you  call  the  piece  coinf^» 
twelve^  pence,  or  fifteen-pence,  pr  sixty,  or  seventy-fivf, 
9  crown  or  a  sceptre,  it  will  buy  np  more  silfe,  salt,  c^ 
bread  than  it  would  before.  That  theiefpre  eapn^t 
tempt  people  to  bring  it  to  the  mint^  And  if  it  wUl 
pay  more  debts,  that  is  perfect  defrauding,  and  ought 
DOt  to  be  permitted.  Next,  I  ask,  from  whence  shall 
this  raising  fetch  it?  For  bnllipn  cannot  be  brought 
hither  to  stay  here,  whilst  the  balance  of  our  trade  i^ 
quires  all  the  bullion  we  bring  in  to  he  eiiported  agaiq. 
and  more  silver  out  of  pur  fornier  stock  with  it,  to  answer 
our  exigencies  beyond  sea.  And  whilst  it  is  sp,  the 
goldsmiths  and  returners  of  money  will  give  more  fpr 
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bullion  to  export,  than  the  mint  can  give  for  it  to  coin ; 
and  so  none  of  that  will  come  to  the  mint. 

But,  says  our  author,  p.  83.  ^*  An  halfpenny  an 
ounce  profit,  which  will  be  in  the  proposed  coin, 
above  th§  present  price  of  sterling  bullion,  will  be 
an  encouragement  to  those  who  have  English  {date, 
to  bring  it  in  to  be  coined."  I  doubt  whether  there 
will  be  any  such  profit ;  for  I  imagine,  that  standard 
bullion  cannot  now  be  bought  per  ounce,  for  six  shil- 
lings and  five-pence  of  our  clipped  running  cash,  which 
is  the  measure  whereby  Mr.  Lowndes  determines  of  the 
price  of  sterling  silver.  But,  taking  this  halfpenny  an 
ounce  profit  for  granted,  it  will  not  bring  to  the  mint 
any  plate,  whose  fashion  is  valued  by  the  owner  at  above 
an  halfpenny  per  ounce ;  and  how  much  then  it  is  like  to 
bring  it  to  the  mint  it  is  easy  to  guess. 

The  true  and  only  good  reason  that  brings  bullion 
to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  is  the  same  that  brings  it  to 
England  to  stay  there,  viz.  The  gain  we  make  by  ah 
over-balance  of  trade.  When  our  merchants  carry  com- 
modities abroad,  to  a  greater  value  than  those  they  bring 
home>  the  overplus  comes  to  them  in  foreign  coin,  or 
bullion,  which  will  stay  here  when  we  gain  by  the  ba^ 
lance  of  our  whole  trade.  For  then  we  can  have  no 
debts  beyond  sea  to  be  paid  with  it.  In  this  thriving 
posture  of  our  trade,  those  to  whose  share  this  bullion 
falls,  not  having  any  use  of  it  whilst  it  is  in  bullion, 
choose  to  carry  it  to  the  mint  to  have  it  coined  ther^, 
whereby  it  is  of  more  use  to  them  for  all  the  business 
of  silver  in  trade,  or  purchasing  land ;  the  mint  having 
ascertained  the  weight  and  fineness  of  it :  so  that  on 
any  occasion  every  one  is  ready  to  take  it  at  its  known 
value,  without  any  scruple ;  a  convenience  that  is  want- 
ing in  bullion.  But  when  our  trade  runs  on  the  other 
side,  and  our  exported  commodities  will  not  pay  for 
those  foreign  ones  we  consume,  our  treasure  must  go ; 
and  then  it  is  in  vain  to  bestow  the  labour  of  coining^ 
on  bullion,  that  must  be  exported  again.  To  what  pur- 
pose is  it,  to  make  it  pass  through  our  mint,  when  it  will 
away?  The  less  pains  and  charge  it  costs  us,  the  better. 
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His  third  reason,  p.  83,  is,  that  this  raising  our  coin 
by  making  it  "  more  in  tale,  will  make  it  more  commen- 
*•  surate  to  the  general  need  thereof,"  and  thereby  hin- 
der the  increase  of  hazardous  paper-credit,  and  the  in- 
conveniency  of  bartering. 

Just  as  the  boy  cut  his  leather  into  five  quarters  (as 
he  called  them)  to  cover  his  ball,  when  cut  into  four 
quarters  it  fell  short :  but  after  all  his  pains,  as  much 
of  his  ball  lay  bare  as  before :  if  the  quantity  of  coined 
silver,  employed  in  England,  fall  short,  the  arbitrary 
denomination  of  a  greater  number  of  pence  given  to  it, 
or,  which  is  all  one,  to  the  several  coined  pieces  of  it,  will 
not  make  it  commensurate  to  the  size  of  our  trade,  or 
the  greatness  of  our  occasions.  This  is  as  certain,  as 
that  if  the  quantity  of  a  board,  which  is  to  stop  a  leak  of 
a  ship  fifteen  inches  square,  be  but  twelve  inches  square, 
it  will  not  be  made  to  do  it,  by  being  measui^ed  by  a  foot, 
that  is  divided  into  fifteen  inches,  instead  of  twelve,  and 
so  having  a  larger  tale,  or  number  of  inches  in  denomi- 
nation given  to  it. 

This,  indeed,  would  be  a  convincing  reason,  if  sounds 
would  give  weight  to  silver,  and  the  noise  of  a  greater 
number  of  pence  (less  in  quantity  proportionably  as  they 
are  more  in  number)  were  a  larger  supply  of  money, 
which  our  author,  p.  84,  says  our  occasions  requii'e,  and 
which  he  by  an  increase  of  the  tale  of  pence  hopes  to 
provide.  But  that  mistake  is  very  visible,  and  shall  be 
farther  shown  in  the  business  of  bai-tering. 

'  The  necessity  of  tiiist  and  bartering  is  one  of  the 
many  inconveniencies  springing  from  the  want  of  money. 
This  inconvenience  the  multiplying  arbitrary  denomina- 
tions will  no  more  su[^ly,  nor  any  ways  make  our  scar- 
city of  coin  commensurate  to  the  need  there  is  of  it,  than 
if  the  cloth  which  was  providing  for  clothing  the  army, 
falling  short,  one  should  hope  to  make  it  commensurate 
to  that  need  there  is  of  it,  by  measuring  it  by  a  yard  one 
fifth  shorter  than  the  standard,  or  changing  the  standard 
of  the  yard,  and  so  getting  the  full  denomination  of 
yards,  necessary  according  to  the  present  measure.  For 
this  is  all  will  be  done  by  raising  our  coin,  as  is  proposed. 
All  it  amounts  to  is  no  more  but  this^  viz.  That  each 
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pieoei  and  consequently  our  whole  stock  of  money 
should  be  measured  and  denommated  by  a  penny,  one 
fifth  less  than  the  standard. 

Where  there  is  not  coined   silver,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  commodities  that  daily  change  owners 
in  trade,  there  is  a  necessity  of  trust  or  bartering,  i.  e. 
changing  commodities  for  commodities,  without  the 
intervention  of  money.     For  example ;  let  us  suppose 
in  Bermudas  but  an  hundred  pounds  in  ready  money, 
but  that  there  is  every  day  tliere  a  transferring  of  com- 
modities from  one  owner  to  another  to  the  value  of 
double  as  much.    When  the  money  is  all  got  into  hands, 
that  have  already  bought  all  that  they  have  need  of,  for 
that  day,  whoever  has  need  of  any  thing  else  that  day, 
must  either  go  on  tick,  or  barter  for  it,  i.  e.  give  the 
commodities  he  can  best  spare  for  the  commodities  he 
wants,  v.  g.  sugar  for  bread,  &c.     Now  it  is  evident 
here,  that  changing  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  they 
already  have  in  Bermudas,  or  coining  it  over  again  under 
new  denominations,  will  not  contribute  in  the  least  to- 
wards the  removing  this  necessity  of  trust  or  bartering. 
For  the  whole  silver  they  have  in  coin  being  but  four 
hundred  ounces ;  and  the  exchange  of  the  commodities, 
made  in  a  distance  of  time,  wherein  this  money  is  paid 
not  above  once,  being  to  the  value  of  eight  hundred 
ounces  of  silver ;  it  is  plain,  that  one  half  of  the  com- 
modities, that  shift  hands,  must  of  necessity  be  taken 
upon  credit,  or  exchanged  by  barter ;  those  who  want 
theni  having  no  money  to  pay  for  them.     Nor  can  any 
alteration  of  the  coin,  or  denomination  of  these  four 
hundred  ounces  of  silver,  help  this  :  because  the  value 
of  the  silver,  in  respect  of  other  commodities,  will  not 
thereby  be   at  all  increased;    and    the    commodities 
changed,  being  (as  in  the  case)  double  in  value  to  the 
four  hundred  ounces  of  coined  silver  to  be  Isid  out  in 
them,  nothing  can  supply  this  want  but  a  double  quan- 
tity, i.  e.  eight  hundred  ounces  of  coined  silver ;  how 
denominated  it  matters  not,  so  there  be  a  fit  proportion 
of  small  pieces  to  supply  small  payments. 

Suppose  the  commodities  passing  every  day  in  Eng- 
;land,  in  markets  and  fairs,  between  strangers,  or  such 
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&s  trust  not  one  another,  were  io  the  value  of  d  million 
of  ounces  of  silver ;  and  there  was  but  half  a  million  ef 
ounces  of  coined  silver  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wanted 
those  commodities ;  it  is  demonstration  they  must  truck 
for  them,  or  go  without  them.  If  then  the  coined  silver 
of  England  be  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  value  of 
commodities  moving  in  trade  amongst  us,  credit,  or 
barter,  must  do  it.  Where  the  credit  and  money  fail, 
barter  alone  must  do  it :  which  being  introduced  by 
the  want  of  a  greater  plenty  of  coined  silver,  nothing 
but  a  greater  plenty  of  coined  silver  can  remove  it. 
The  increase  of  denomination  does,  or  can  do  nothing 
in  the  case ;  for  it  is  silver  by  its  quantity,  and  not 
denomination,  that  is  the  price  of  things,  and  measure 
of  commerce ;  and  it  is  the  weight  of  silver  in  it,  and 
not  the  name  of  the  piece,  that  men  estimate  commo«- 
dities  by,  and  exchange  them  for. 

If  this  be  not  so^  when  the  necessity  of  our  affairs 
abroad,  or  ill  husbandry  at  home,  has  carried  away  half 
our  treasure,  and  a  moiety  of  our  money  is  gone  out  of 
England;  it  is  but  to  issue  a  proclamation,  thdt  a  penny 
shdl  go  for  two-pence,  six-pence  for  a  shilling,  half  a 
crown  for  a  crown,  &c.  and  immediately^  without  any 
more  ado,  we  are  as  rich  as  before.  And  when  half  the 
remainder  is  gone,  it  is  but  doing  the  same  thing  again, 
and  raising  the  denomination  anew^  and  we  are  where 
we  were,  and  so  on :  where,  by  supposing  the  denomina^ 
lion  raised  -f |^,  every  man  will  be  as  rich  with  an  ounce 
of  silver  in  his  purse,  as  he  was  before  wheii  he  had  six- 
teen ounces  there ;  and  in  as  great  plenty  of  money,  able 
to  carry  on  his  trade,  without  bartering ;  his  silver,  by 
this  short  way  of  raising,  being  changed  into  the  value  of 
gold :  for  when  silver  will  buy  sixteen  times  as  much 
wine,  oil,  and  bread,  &c.  to-day,  as  it  would  yesterday, 
(all  other  things  remaining  the  same,  but  the  denomina- 
tion) it  hath  the  real  worth  of  gold. 

This,  I  guess,  every  body  sees  cannot  be  so.  And  yet 
this  must  be  so,  if  it  be  true  that  raising  the  denomina- 
tion one  fifth  can  supply  the  want,  or  one  jot  raise  the 
value  of  silver  in  respect  of  other  commodities,  i.  e.  make 
'a  less  quantity  of  it  to-day  buy  a  greater  quantity  of 
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corn,  oil,  and  cloth,  and  all  other  commodities,  than  it 
would  yesterday,  and  thereby  remove  the  necessity  of 
bartering.  For,  if  raising  the  denomination  can  thus 
raise  the  value  of  coin,  in  exchange  for  other  commo- 
dities, one  fifth,  by  the  same  reason  it  can  raise  it  two 
fifths,  and  afterwards  three  fifths,  and  again,  if  need  be, 
four  fifths,  and  as  much  farther  as  you  please.  So  that, 
by  this  admirable  contrivance  of  raising  our  coin,  we 
shall  be  as  rich,  and  so  well  able  to  support  the  charge 
of  the  government,  and  carry  on  our  trade  without  bar- 
tering, or  any  other  inconvenience,  for  want  of  money, 
with  sixty  thousand  ounces  of  coined  silver  in  England, 
as  if  we  had  six,  or  sixty  millions.  If  this  be  not  so, 
I  desire  any  one  to  show  me,  why  the  same  way  of 
raising  the  denomination,  which  can  raise  the  value  of 
money,  in  respect  of  other  commodities,  one  fifth,  can- 
not, when  you  please,  raise  it  to  another  fifth,  and  sq 
on  ?  I  beg  to  be  told  where  it  must  stop,  and  why  at 
such  a  degi*ee,  without  being  able  to  go  farther. 

It  must  be  taken  notice  of,  that  the  raising  I  speak  of 
here,  is  the  raising  of  the  value  of  our  coin  in  respect 
of  other  commodities  (as  I  call  it  all  along)  in  contra- 
distinction to  raising  the  denomination.  The  confound- 
ing of  these  in  discourses  concerning  money,  is  one 
great  cause,  I  suspect,  that  this  matter  is  so  little  un- 
derstood, and  so  often  talked  of  with  so  little  informa- 
tion of  the  hearers. 

A  penny  is  a  denomination  no  more  belonging  to 
eight  than  to  eighty,  or  to  one  single  grain  of  silver : 
and  so  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  sixty  such 
pence,  .  no  more  nor  less,  in  an  ounce  of  silver,  i.  e. 
twelve  in  a  piece  called  a  shilling,  and  sixty  in  a  piece 
called  a  crown :  such-like  divisions  being  only  extrinsical 
denominations,  are  every- where  jierfectly  arbitrary.  For 
here  in  England  there  might  as  well  have  been  twelve 
shillings  in  a  penny,  as  twelve  pence  in  a  shilling,  i.  e. 
the  denomination  of  the  less  piece  might  have  been  a 
shilling,  and  of  the  bigger  a  penny.  Again,  the  shilling 
might  have  been  coined  ten  times  as  big  as  the  penny, 
and  the  crown  ten  times  as  big  as  the  shilling ;  whereby 
the  shilling  would  have  but  ten-pence  in  it,  and  th^ 
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crown  an  hundred.  But  this,  however  ordered,  alters 
not  one  jot  the  value  of  the  ounce  of  silver,  in  re- 
spect of  other  things,  any  more  than  it  does  its  weight. 
This  raising  being  but  giving  of  names  at  pleasure 
to  aliquot  parts  of  any  piece,  viz.  that  now  the  six- 
tieth part  of  an  ounce  of  silver  shall  be  called  a  penny, 
and  to-morrow  that  the  seventy-fifth  part  of  an  ounce 
shall  be  called  a  penny,  may  be  done  with  what  increase 
you  please.  And  thus  it  may  be  ordered  by  a  pro- 
clamation, that  a  shilling  shall  go  for  twenty-four  pence, 
an  half-crown  for  sixty  instead  of  thirty  pence,  and  so 
of  the  rest.  But  that  an  half-crown  should  be  worth, 
or  contain  sixty  such  pence,  as  the  pence  were  before 
this  change  of  denomination  was  made,  that  no  power 
on  earth  can  do.  Nor  can  any  power  but  that  which 
can  make  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  commodities,  raise 
the  value  of  our  money  thus  double,  in  respect  of  other 
commodities,  and  make  that  the  same  piece,  or  quantity 
of  silver,  under  a  double  denomination,  shall  purchase 
double  the  quantity  of  pepper,  wine,  or  lead,  an  in- 
stant after  such  proclamation,  to  what  it  would  do  an 
instant  before.  If  this  could  be,  we  might,  as  every 
one  sees,  raise  silver  to  the  value  of  gold,  and  make 
ourselves  as  rich  as  we  pleased.  JBut  it  is  but  going  to 
market  with  an  ounce  of  silver  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-pence,  to  be  convinced  that  it  will  purchase  no 
more  than  an  ounce  of  silver  of  sixty-pence.  And  the 
ringing  of  the  piece  will  as  soon  purchase  more  com- 
modities, as  its  change  of  denomination,  and  the  multi- 
plied name  of  pence,  when  it  is  called  six  score  in- 
stead of  sixty. 

It  is  proposed,  that  the  twelve-pence  should  be  raised 
to  fifteen-pence,  and  the  crown  to  -  seventy-five  pence, 
and  so  proportionably  of  the  rest;  but  yet  that  the 
pound  sterling  should  not  be  jraised.  If  there  be  any 
advantage  in  raising,  why  should  not  that  be  raised  too  ? 
And,  as  the  crown-piece  is  raised  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  pence,  why  should  not  the  pound  sterling  be  raised 
in  the  same  proportion,  from  two  hundred  and  forty «- 
pence  to  three  hundred  pence? 
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Further,  If  this  raising  our  coin  can  so  stretch  our 
money,  and  enlarge  our  pared  remainder  of  it,  as  "  to 
"  make  it  more  oonimensurate  to  the  general   need* 
*'  thereof,  for  carrying  on  the  common  traflSc  and  com- 
•*  merce  of  the  nation,  and  to  answer  occasions  re- 
"  quiring  a  large  supply  of  money,"  as  Mr.  Lowndes 
tells  us  in  his  third  reason,  p.  83,  why  are  we  so  nig- 
gardly to  ourselves  in  this  time  of  occasion,  as  to  stop 
at  one  fifth  ?    Why  do  we  not  raise  it  one  full  mpiety, 
0nd  thereby  double  our  money  ?  If  Mr.  Lowndes*s  rule, 
p.  78,  "  That  if  the  value  of  the  silver  in  the  coin 
"  should  be  raised  above  the  market-price  of  the  same 
**  silver,  reduced  to  bullion,  the  subject  would  be  pro- 
**  portionably  injured  and  defrauded/'  must  keep  us 
from  these  advantages,  and  the  public  care  of  justice 
stop  the  raising  of  the  money  at  one  fifth ;  because,  if 
our  money  be  raised  beyond  the  market-price  of  bul- 
lion, it  will  be  so  much  defrauding  of  the  subject :  I 
then  say^  it  must  not  be  raised  one  fifth,  nor  half  one 
fifth,  that  is,  it  must  not  be  raised  fifteen-pence  in  the 
crown :    no,   nor  five-pence.      For  I   deny   that   the 
market-price  of  standard- bullion  ever  was,  or  ever  can 
be  five  shillings  seven-pence,  of  lawful  weighty  money, 
-  the  ounce :  so  that  if  our  present  milled  money  be  raised 
jone  fifth,  the  subjects  will,  by  Mr.  Lowndes's  rule,  be 
defrauded  sixteen  per  cent,  nay,  above  eighteen  per  cent. 
For  the  market-price  of  standard  bullion  being  ordina- 
rily under  five  shillings  four- pence  the  ounce,  when 
sold  for  weighty  money  (which  is  but  one  thirtieth), 
whatever  our  present  milled  money  is  raised  above  one 
thirtieth,  it  is,  by  Mr.  Lowndes's  rule,  so  much  defraud- 
ing the  subject.     For  the  market-price  of  any  thing, 
and  $0  of  bullion,^  is  to  be  taken  from  its  ordinary  rate 
all  the  year  round,  and  not  from  the  extraordinary  rise 
of  two  or  three  market-days  in  a  year.     And  that  the 
market-price  of  standard  silver  was  not  found,  nor  pre- 
tended to  be  above  five  shillings  and  four-pence  the 
ounce,  before  clipping  had  left  none  but  light  running 
cash  to  pay  for  bullion,  or  any  thing  else,  is  evident 
from  a  paper  then  published,  which  I  took  the  liberty 
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to  examine  ID  my  ^^  considerations  of  the  coBsoquencfis 
^<  of  raising  the  value  of  money/'  &c.  printed  1692. 
Tfae  author  of  that  paper*  it  is  manifest^  was  not  igno* 
rant  of  the  price  of  silver,  nor  had  a  design  to  lessen 
its  rate,  but  set  down  the  highest  price  it  then  bore. 

If  then  Mr.  Lowndes's  rule  of  justice,  and  care  of 
the  subject,  be  to  regulate  the  rise  of  our  milled  money, 
it  must  not  be  raised  above  one  thiitieth  part.  If  the 
advantages  he  promises,  of  making  our  money,  by  raising 
it  one  fifth  ^^  more  commensurate  to  the  gaieral  need 
"  thereof,"  be  to  be  laid-hold  on,  it  is  reasonable  to  raise 
it  higher,  ^  to  make  it  yet  more  commensurate  to  the 
"  general  need  there  is  of  it."  Which-ever  of  the  two 
Mr.  Lowndes  will  prefer,  either  reason  of  state  or  rule 
of  justice,  one  fifth  must  not  be  bis  measure  of  raising 
our  present  milled  money.  If  the  advantage  of  making 
our  money  more  proportionate  to  our  trade  and  other 
neeessities,  be  to  govern  its  proposed  raising,  every  one 
will  cry  out  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  If  yoiir  way  will  do  what 
you  say,  the  raising  it  one  half  will  be  much  better  than 
one  fifth,  and  therefore  pray  let  an  half-crown  be  raised 
to  a  crown,  and  stx*pence  to  a  shilling.  If  equity  and 
the  consideration  of  the  subjects  property  ought  to  gO'^ 
vern  in  the  case,  you  must  not  raise  our  milled  crown 
to  above  five  shillings  and  four-pence. 

If  it  be  here  said  to  me,  that  I  do  then  allow  that  our 
money  may  be  raised  one  thirtieth,  i.  e.  that  the  crowo* 
piece  should  be  raised  to  five  shillings  and  twq-penoe, 
and  so  proportionably  of  the  other  species  oi  our  coin : 
I  answer*  he  that  infers  so,  makes  his  inference  a  little 
took  quick. 

But  let  us  for  once  allow  the  ordinary  price  of  standard 
stiver  to  be  five  shillings  four-pence  the  ounce,  to  be 
paid  fcNT  in  weighty  coin  (for  that  must  always  be  re* 
membered,  when  we  talk  of  the  rate  of  bullion)  and 
that  the  rate  of  bullion  is  the  just  measure  of  raising 
our  money.  This  I  say  is  no  reason  for  the  raising  our 
milled  crown  now  to  five  shillings  £bur*-pence,  and  re- 
coining  all  our  clipped  money  upon  that  foot ;  unless 
we  intend,  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  to  new  raise  and  coin 
it  again.    For,  whilst  pur  trade  and  affairs  abroad  re^ 
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quire  the  exportation  of  silver  and  the  exportation  of 
our  coined  silver  is  prohibited,  and  made  penal  by  our 
laWf  standard  bullion  will  always  be  sold  here  for  a  little 
more  than  its  weight  of  coined  silver.  So  that,  if  we 
shall  endeavour  to  equal  our  weighty  coined  silver  to 
standard  bullion,  by  raising  it,  whilst  there  is  a  necessity 
of  the  exportation  of  silver,  we  shall  do  no  otherwise 
than  a  child,  who  runs  to  overtake  and  get  up  to  the 
top  of  his  shadow,  which  still  advances  at  the  same 
rate  that  he  does.  The  privilege  that  bullion  has  to  be 
exported  freely,  will  give  it  a  little  advance  in  price 
above  our  coin,  let  the  denomination  of  that  be  raised, 
or  fallen  as  you  please,  whilst  there  is  need  oi  its  ex- 
portation, and  the  exportation  of  our  coin  is  prohibited 
by  law.  But  this  advance  will  be  but  little^  and  will 
always  keep  within  the  bounds,  which  the  risque  and 
trouble  of  melting  down  our  coin  shall  set  to  it,  in  the 
estimate  of  the  exporter.  He  that  will  rather  venture 
to  throw  an  hundred  pounds  into  his  melting-pot,  when 
no'body  sees  him,  and  reduce  it  to  bullion,  than  give 
an  hundred  and  five  pounds  for  the  same  weight  of  the 
like  bullion,  will  never  give  five  shillings  and  five-pence 
of  milled  money  for  an  ounce  of  standard  bullion;  nor 
buy  at  that  price  what  he  can  have  near  five  per  cent 
cheaper,  without  any  risque,  if  he  will  not  accuse  him- 
self. ,  And  I  think  it  may  be  concluded,  that  very  few, 
who  have  furnaces,  and  other  conveniences  ready  for 
melting  silver,  will  give  one  per  cent,  for  standard  bul- 
lion^ which  is  under  five  shillings  and  three-pence  per 
ounce,  who  can,  only  for  the  trouble  of  melting  it,  re- 
duce our  coin  to  as  good  bullion. 

The  odds  of  the  price  in  bullion  to  coin  on  this  ac- 
count (which  is  the  only  one,  when  the  coin  is  kept 
to  the  standard)  can  never  be  the  reason  for  raising  our 
coin  to  preserve  it  from  melting  dow^n  :  because  this 
price  above  its  weight  is  given  for  bullion,  only  to  avoid 
melting  down  our  coin  ;  and  so  this  difference  of  pric^ 
between  standard  bullion  and  our  coin  can  be  no  cause 
of  its  melting  down. 

These  three  reasons  which  I  have  examined,  contain 
the  great  advantages,  which  our  author  supposes  the 
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proposed  raising  of  our  coin  will  produce.  And  there- 
fore I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  them.  His  remaining 
six  reasons  being  of  less  moment,  and  offering  most  of 
them  but  some  circumstantial  conveniences,  as  to  the 
computation  of  our  money,  &c.  I  shall  more  briefly 
pass  over.  Only  before  I  proceed  to  them,  I  shall  here 
set  down  the  different  v<ilue  of  our  money,  collected 
from  our  author's  history  of  the  several  changes  of  our 
coin  since  Edward  the  first's  reign,  quite  down  to  this 
present  time.  A  curious  history  indeed,  for  which  I 
think  myself,  and  the  world,  indebted  to  Mr.  Lowndes's 
great  learning  in  this  sort  of  knowledge,  and  his  great 
exactness  in  relating  the  particulars. 

I  shall  remark  only  the  quantity  of  silver  was  in  a  shil- 
ling, in  each  of  those  changes ;  that  so  the  reader  may 
at  first  sight,  without  farther  trouble,  compare  the  lessen* 
ing,  or  increase  of  the  quantity  of  silver  upon  every 
'change.  For  in  propriety  of  speech,  the  adding  to  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  our  cpin  is  the  true  raising  of  its 
value ;  and  the  diminishing  the  quantity  of  silver  in  it, 
is  the  sinking  of  its  value;  however  they  come  .to  be 
transposed^  and  used  in  the  quite  contrary  sense. 

If  my  calculations,  from  the  weight  and  fineness  I 
finS  set  down  in  Mr.  Lowndes's  extract  out  of  the  in- 
dentures of  the  mint,  have  not  misled  me,  the  quantity 
of  silver  to  a  grain,  which  was  in  a  shilling  in  every 
change  of  our  money,  is  set  down  in  the  following 
table : 

'  One  shilling  contained  of  fine  silver 


28 

Edw. 

1 

18 

Edw. 

3 

27 

Edw.   ^ 

3 

9 

Hen. 

5 

1 

Hen. 

6 

4 

Hen. 

6 

49 

Hen. 

6 

1 

Hen. 

8 

Sf4 

Hen. 

8 

Grains. 
264 
236 
213 
176 
142 
176 
142 
118 
100 


86 

Hea. 

8 

87 

Hen. 

8 

3 

Edw. 

6 

5 

Edw. 

6 

6 

Edw. 

6 

S 

Eliz. 

48 

Eliz. 
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Grainei. 
60 
40 
40 
20 
88 
89 
86 

And  so  it  has  remained  from  the  43d  year  of  queea 
Elisabeth  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Lowndes*s 69 

Mr.  Lowndes  having  given  us  the  finene^  of  the 
standard  silver  in  every  reign>  and  the  number  of  pieoes 
a  pound  troy  was  coined  into,  closes  this  history  with 
words  to  this  purpose,  p.  56,  *^  By  this  deduction  it 
^^  doth  evidently  appear,  that  it  hath  been  a  policy 
*^  constantly  practised  in  the  mints  of  England,  to  raise 
^*  the  value  of  the  coin  in  its  extrinsic  denomination, 
«  from  time  to  time,  as  any  exigence  or  occasion  re* 
^^  quired,  and  more  especially  to  encourage  the  bring* 
"  ing  of  bullion  into  the  realm  to  be  coined/*  This, 
indeed^  is  ixmndly  to  conclude  for  his  hypothesis.  But 
I  could  wish,  that  from  the  histories  of  those  times» 
wherein  the  several  changes  were  made,  he  bad  showed 
us  the  exigencies  and  occasions  that  produced  the  raising 
of  the  coin,  and  what  effects  it  had. 

If  I  mistake  not,  Henry  the  Vlllth's  several  raisings 
of  our  coin  brought  little  increase  of  silver  into  Eng- 
land. As  the  several  species  of  our  coin  lessened  in 
their  respective  quantities  of  silver,  so  the  treasure  of 
the  realm  decreased  too :  and  he,  that  found  the  king- 
dom rich^  did  not,  as  I  remember,  by  all  his  rabing 
our  coin,  leave  it  so. 

Another  thing,  that  (from  this  history)  makes  me 
suspect,  that  the  raising  the  denomination  was  never 
found  effectively  to  draw  silver  into  England,  is  the 
lowering  the  denomination,  or  adding  more  silver  to  the 
species  of  our  coin  :  as  in  Hen.  VI's  time,  the  shilling 
was  increased  from  one  hundred  forty*two  grains  of 
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silver  to  one  hundred  seventy*six :  and  in  the  sixth  of 
Edw.  VI,  in  whose  time  raising  the  denomination  seems 
to  have  been  tried  to  the  utmost,  when  a  shilling  was 
brought  to  twenty  grains  of  silver.  And  the  great  al* 
teration  that  was  then  quickly  made  on  the  other  hand^ 
from  twenty  to  eighty  grains  at  one  leap,  seems  to  show 
that  this  lessening  the  silver  in  our  coin  had  proved  pre- 
judicial :  for  this  is  a  greater  change  in  sinking  of  the 
denomination  in  proportion,  than  ever  was  made  at 
once  in  raising  it;  a  shilling  being  made  four  times 
weightier  in  silver,  the  sixth,  than  it  was  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Edward  Vl's  reign. 

Kingdoms  are  seldom  found  weary  of  the  riches  they 
have,  or  averse  to  the  increase  of  their  treasure.  If 
therefore  the  raising  the  denomination  did  in  reality 
bring  silver  into  the  realm,  it  cannot  be  thought  th^t 
they  would  at  any  time  sink  the  denomination,  which, 
by  the  rule  of  contraries,  should  be  at  least  suspected  to 
drive  or  keep  it  out. 

Since,  therefore,  we  are  not  from  matter  of  fact  in- 
formed, what  were  the  true  motives  that  caused  those 
several  changes  in  the  coin ;  may  we  not  with  reason 
suspect,  that  they  were  owing  to  that  policy  of  the  mint, 
set  down  by  our  author,  p.  83,  in  these  words,  "  That 
*•  the  proposed  advance  is  agreeable  to  the  policy  that 
**  in  past  ages  hath  been  practised,  not  only  in  our 
*•  mint,  but  in  the  mints  cSp  all  politic  governments; 

namely,  to  raise  the  value  of  silver  in  the  coin  to 

promote  the  work  of  the  mint  ?  "  As  I  remember, 
suitable  to  this  pdicy  of  the  mint,  there  was,  some  two 
years  since,  a  complaint  of  a  worthy  gentleman,  not  ig- 
norant of  it,  that  the  mill  in  the  mint  stood  still ;  and 
therefore  there  was  a  proposal  offered  for  bringing  grist 
to  the  miU. 

.  The  business  of  money,  as  in  all  times,  even  in  this 
our  quick-sighted  age,  hath  been  thought  a  mystery : 
those  employed  in  the  mint  must,  by  their  places,  be 
supposed  to  penetrate  deepest  into  it.  It  is  no  impos- 
sible thing  then  to  imagine,  that  it  was  not  hard,  in  the 
ignorance  of  past  ages,  when  money  was  little,  and  skill 
in  the  turns  of  trade  less,  for  those  versed  in  the  bus}- 
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ness  and  policy  of  the  mint  to  persuade  a  prince,  es-' 
pecially  if  money  were  scarce,  that  the  fault  was  in  the 
standard  of  the  mint,  and  that  the  way  to  increase  the 
plenty  of  money,  was  to  raise  (a  well-sounding  word ) 
the  value  of  the  coin.  This  could  riot  but  be  willingly 
enough  hearkened,  to  ;  when,  besides  the  hopes  of  draw- 
ing an  increase  of  silver  into  the  realm,  it  brought  pre- 
sent gain,  by  the  part  which  the  king  got  of  the  mo- 
ney, which  was  hereupon  all  coined  a-new,  and  the 
mint  officers  lost  nothing,  since  it  promoted  the  work  of 
the  mint. 

This  opinion  Mr.  Lowndes  himself  gives  sufficient 
grounds  for  in  his  book,  particularly  p.  29,  where  we 
read  these  words,  '^  Although  the  former  debasements 
"  of  the  coins,  by  public  authority,  especially  those  in 
"  the  reigns  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  king  Edward  VI. 
"  might  be  projected  for  the  profit  of  the  crown,  and 
"  the  projectors  might  measure  that  profit  by  the  ex- 
**  cessive  quantities  of  alloy,  that  were  mixed  with  the 
"  silver  and  the  gold,"  (and  let  me  add,  or  by  the 
quantity  of  silver  lessened  in  each  specie,  which  is  the 
same  thing.)  "  And  though  this  was  enterprized  by  a 
"  prince,  who  could  stretch  his  prerogative  very  far 
upon  his  people ;  and  was  done  in  times,  when  the 
nation  had  very  little  commerce,  inland  or  foreign, 
to  be  injured  or  prejudiced  thereby ;  yet  experience 
"  presently  showed,  that  the  projectors  were  mistaken, 
"  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  base 
"  money  reformed."  This,  at  least,  they  were  not 
mistaken  in,  that  they  brought  work  to  the  mint,  and 
a  part  of  the  money  coined  to  the  crown  for  seniorage : 
in  both  which  there  was  profit.  Mr.  Lowndes  tells  us, 
p.  45,  "  That  Henry  VIII.  had  to  the  value  of  fifty 
"  shillings  for  every  pound  weight  of  gold  coined." 
I  have  met  with  it  somewhere,  that  formerly  the  king 
might  take  what  he  pleased  for  coinage.  I  know  not 
too,  but  the  flattering  name  of  raising  money  might 
prevail  then,  as  it  does  now  ;  and  impose  so  far  on  them 
as  to  make  them  think  the  raising,  i.  e.  diminishing  the 
silver  in  their  coin,  would  bring  it  into  the  realm,  or 
stay  it  here,  when  they  found  it  going  out.    For  if 
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we  may  guess  at  the  other  by  Henry  Vlirs  raising, 
it  was  probably  when,  by  reason  of  expence  in  foreign 
wars^  or  ilUmanaged  trade,  they  found  money  begin  to 
grow  scarce. 

The  having  the  species  of  our  coin  one-fifth  bigger, 
or  one-fifth  less,  than  they  are  at  present,  would  be 
neither  good  nor  harm  to  England,  if  they  had  always 
been  so.  Our  standard  has  continued  in  weight  and 
fineness,  just  as  it  is  now,  for  very  near  this  hundred 
years  last  past :  and  those  who  think  the  denomination 
and  size  of  our  money  have  any  influence  on  the  state  of 
our  wealth,  have  no  reason  to  change  the  present  stand- 
ard of  our  coin :  since  under  that  we  have  had  a  greater 
increase,  and  longer  continuance  of  plenty  of  money, 
than  perhaps  any  other  country  can  show  :  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  thinks  that  a  little  bigger  or  less  size  of  the  pieces 
coined  is  of  any  moment,  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
species  of  money  in  any  country,  of  whatsoever  sizes, 
fit  for  coining,  if  their  proportions  to  one  another  be 
suited  to  arithmetic  and  calculations,  in  whole  num- 
bers, and  the  ways  of  accounts  in  that  country ;  if  they 
are  adapted  to  small  payments,  and  carefully  kept  to 
their  just  weight  and  fineness,  can  have  no  harm  in 
them.  The  harm  comes  by  the  change,  which  un- 
reasonably and  unjustly  gives  away  and  tranfers  men's 
properties,  disorders  trade,  puzzles  accounts,  and  needs 
a  new  arithmetic  to  cast  up  reckonings,  and  keep  ac- 
counts in ;  besides  a  thousand  other  inconveniencies ; 
not  to  mention  the  charge  of  recoining  the  money ;  for 
this  may  be  depended  on,  that,  if  our  money  be  raised 
as  is  proposed,  it  will  enforce  the  recoining  of  all  our 
money,  both  old  and  new,  (except  the  new  shillings)  to 
avoid  the  terrible  difficulty  and  confusion  there  will  be 
in  keeping  accounts  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
(as  they  must  be)  when  the  species  of  our  money  are 
so  ordered  as  not  to  answer  those  denominations  in  round 
numl)ers. 

This  consideration  leads  me  to  Mr.  Lowndes's  fifth 
and  sixth  reasons,  p.  85,  wherein  he  recommends  the 
raising  our  money  in  the  proportion  proposed,  for  its 
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convenience^  to  oui*  accounting  by  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence;  and  for  obviating  perplexity  among  the 
common  people,  he  proposes  the  present  weighty  crowti 
to  go  at  six  shillings  three-pence ;  and  the  new  scepter^ 
or  unit,  to  be  coined  of  the  same  weight,  to  go  at  the 
same  rate ;  and  haltcrowns,  half-scepters,  or  half-units, 
of  the  weight  of  the  present  half-crown,  to  go  for  two 
shillings  seven-pence  half-penny :  by  no  number  of  which 
pieces  can  there  be  made  an  even  pound  sterling,  or  any 
number  of  even  shillings  under  a  pound ;  but  they  al- 
ways fkll  into  fractions  of  pounds  and  shillings,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  table  : 


1  Half-crown,  half-scepter,  or  half-unit  piece. 

1  Crown,  scepter,  or  unit  piece 

3  Half-crown  pieces ^^- 

2  Crown  pieces 

5  Half-crown  pieces 

3  Crown  pieces , 

7  Half-crown  pieces * 

4  Crown  pieces *..»..  ►..».. . 


1. 

8. 

3 

6 

9 

12 

15 

18^ 

1 

1 

1 

6 

d. 

s 

6 

7^ 


104. 


The  present  shilling,  and  new  testoon,  going  for 
fifteen  pence,  no  number  of  them  make  any  number  of 
even  shillings;  but  five  shillings,  ten  shillings,  fifteen 
shillings,  and  twenty  shillings  ;  but  in  all  the  rest  they 
always  fall  into  fractions. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  the  present  sixpences,  and 
future  half-testoonj^,  going  for  seven-pence  halfpenny; 
the  quarter  testoons,  which  are  to  go  for  three-pence 
three  farthings  ;  and  the  gross  and  groats,  which  are  to 
go  for  five-pence ;  the  half  gross,  or  groat,  which  is  to 
go  for  two-pence  halfpenny,  and  the  prime,  which  is  to 
go  for  a  penny  farthing:  out  of  any  tale  of  each  of 
which  species  there  can  no  just  number  of  shillings  be 
Inade,  as  I  think,  but  five  shillings,  ten  shillings, 
fifteen  shillings,  and  twenty  shillings;  but  they  always 
fall  into  fractions.  This  new-intended  shilling  alone 
seems  to  be  suited  to  our  accounting  in  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.  The  great  pieces,  as  scepters  and 
half-scepters,  which  are  made  to  serve  for  the  payment 
of  greater  sums,  and  are  for  dispatch  in  tale,  will  not 
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in  tale  fall  into  even  pounds :  and  I  fear  it  will  puzate 
a  better  arithmetician  than  most  countrymen  are,  to 
teU,  without  pen  and  ink,  how  many  of  the  lesser  pieces 
(except  the  shillings)  however  combined,  will  make 
just  sixteen  or  seventeen  shillings ;  and  I  imagine  there 
is  not  one  countryman  of  three,  but  may  have  it  for  his 
pains,  if  he  can  tell  an  hundred  pounds  made  up  of  a 
promiscuous  mixture  of  the  species  of  this  new-raised 
money  (excluding  the  shillings)  in  a  day's  time ;  and 
that,  which  will  help  to  confound  him,  and  every  body 
else,  will  be  the  old  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and 
sixpences,  current  for  new  numbers  of  pence ;  so  that  I 
take  it  for  granted,  that  if  our  coin  be  raised  as  is  pro- 
posed, not  only  all  our  clipped,  but  all  our  weighty  and 
milled  money,  must  of  necessity  be  recoined  too ;  if  you 
would  not  have  trade  disturbed,  and  people  more  dis- 
eased with  new  money,  which  they  cannot  tell,  nor  keep 
accounts  in,  than  with  light  and  clipped  money,  which 
they  are  cheated  with ;  and  what  a  charge  the  neiv 
coining  of  all  our  money  will  be  to  the  nation,  I  have 
computed  in  another  place.*  That  I  think  is  of  some 
consideration  in  our  present  circumstances,  though  the 
confusion  that  this  new  raised  money,  I  fear,  is  like  to 
introduce,  and  the  want  of  money,  and  stop  of  trade, 
when  the  clipped  is  called  inj  and  the  weighty  is  to  be 
recoined,  be  of  much  greater. 

His  fourth,  eighth,  and  ninth  reasons,  p.  84  and  86, 
are  taken  from  the  saving  our  present  milled  money 
from  being  cut  and  recoined.  The  end  I  confess  to  b6 
good :  it  is  very  reasonable  that  so  much  excellent  coin; 
as  good  as  ever  was  in  the  world,  should  not  be  de» 
stroyed.  But  there  is,  I  think,  a  surer  and  easier  way, 
to  preserve  it,  than  what  Mr.  Lowndes  proposes.  It  is 
past  doubt,  it  will  be  in  no  danger  of  recoining,  if  our 
money  be  kept  upon  the  present  foot :  but  if  it  be  raised, 
as  Mr.  Lowndes  proposes,  all  the  present  milled  money 
will  be  in  danger,  and  the  difficulty  of  counting  it  upon 


*  Vid.  Short  observations  on  a  paper,  intitled,  For  encouraging 
Coimng,  &c.  p.  117  of  this  Vol. 
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the  new  proposed  foot,  will  enforce  it  to  be  recoilied 
into  new  pieces  of  crowns,  half  crowns,  shillings,  and 
sixpences,  that  may  pass  for  the  same  number  of  pence 
the  present  do,  viz.  60,  80,  1S»  and  6,  as  I  have  above 
shown.  He  says  in  his  fourth  reason,  that  '^  if  pieces 
<^  having  the  same  bigness  should  have  different  values, 
<^  it  might  be  difficult  for  the  common  people  (espe-  • 
**  cially  those  not  skilled  in  arithmetic)  to  compute 
*^  how  many  of  one  kind  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
*^  another."  Such  difficulties  and  confusion  in  count* 
ing  money,  1  agree  with  him,  ought  carefully  to  be 
avoided ;  and  therefore,  since  if  pieces  having  the  same 
bigness  and  stamp,  which  the  people  are  acquainted 
with,  shall  have  new  values  different  from  those  which 
people  are  accustomed  to ;  and  these  new  values  shall 
in  numbers  of  pence  not  answer  our  way  of  accounting 
by  pounds  and  shillings ;  ^*  It  will  be  difficult  for  the 
**  common  people  (especially  those  not  skilled  in  arith* 
**  metic)  to  compute  how  many  of  any  one  kind  will 
"  make  any  sum  they  are  to  pay  or  receive ;  **  especially 
when  the  numbers  of  any  one  kind  of  pieces  will  be 
brought  into  so  few  even  sums  of  pounds  and  shillings. 
And  thus  Mr.  Lowndes's  argument  here  turns  upon 
himself,  and  is  against  raising  our  coin  to  the  value  pro- 
posed by  him,  from  the  confusion  it  will  produce. 

His  eighth  reason,  p.  86,  we  have  in  these  words  : 
"  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  design  of  amending 
*^  the  clipped  money  can  be  compassed,  without  raising 
**  the  value  of  the  silver  remaining  in  them,  because  of 

the  great  deficiency  of  the  silver  clipped  away,  which 

(upon  recoining)    must  necessarily  be   defrayed  or 

bom  one  way  or  other." 

It  is  no  difficulty  to  conceive  that  clipped  money, 
being  not  lawful  money,  should  be  prohibited  to  pass 
for  more  than  its  weight.  Next,  it  is  no  difficulty 
to  conceive,  that  clipped  money,  passing  for  no  more 
than  its  weight,  and  so  being  in  the  state  of  standard 
bullion,  which  cannot  be  exported,  should  be  brought  to 
the  mint,  and  there  exchanged  for  weighty  money.  By 
this  way,  "  it  is  no  difficulty  to  conceive  how  the 
"  amending  the  clipped  tnoney  may  be  compassed,  be- 


^  ewae  this  way  the  defimocy  of  the  9&ftr  cUfliied 
*^  away  will  certaialy  he  di^yed  or  hcHm  Wf  way  or 

And  thvm  I  ha¥e  gcme  over  aU  Mr.  ijxmk^9  v^mom 
for  raising  our  coin  :  wherein,  though  I  ^wm  tci  differ 
fiom  him^  j^  I  flaktar  myself^  it  it  m%  altog^htr  so 
much  as  at  first  sight  may  fqipear ;  siiiQ€»  by  what  I  SasA 
in  anothef  part  of  his  book*  I  have  reason  to  judge  h^ 
is  a  great  deal  of  my  mind ;  fer  he  haa  fiv^  very  ge^ 
ailments  for  ecKntinuing  the  present  standard  of  fioe- 
nessy  each  of  wWeh  is  as  strong  for  continuing  also  the 
pareaont  standard  of  weight,,  i.  e.  continuing  a  penny  of 
the  same  weight  of  standard  silver,  which  at  present  it 
has.  He  that  has  a  mind  to  be  satisfied  of  this»  laay 
read  Mr.  Lowndes's  first  five  reasons  for  continnii^  the 
present  staiviard  of  fineness,  which  he  will  find  m  his 
S9»  SO^  SI,  and  S3  pages  of  his  report:  and  when  Mr^ 
Lowndes  himself  has  again  cc^sidered  what  there  is  of 
weight  in  them»  and  how  far  it  reaches^  he  will  at  lenst 
not  think  it  strange  if  they  appear  to  me  and  others 
good  arguments  against  putting  less  silver  into  our  ooin 

of  the  same  denomination,  let  that  diminution  be  iMdo 
what  way  it  will. 

What  Mr*  Lowndes  si^rs  about  gold  coins,  Pt  SB,  i^o. 
apfiears  to  me  highly  rational,  and  I  perfectly  agree  wit^ 
him:  excepting  only  that  I  do  not  think  gold  Is  in 
<r€^rd  of  silver  risen  one^third  in  Englaad ;  whlcji  I 
think  may  be  thus  made  out :  A  guinea  wishing  five 
penny^w^ghts  and  nine  grains,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty^nine  grains  i  and  a  pound  sterling  weighing  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  grains  i  a  guinea  at 
twenty  ifcillings,  is  as  one  bundr^  and  twenty^nine  to 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  aad  «axty ;  that  is,  as  one 
to  fourteen  and  an  half* 

A  guinea  at  two  and  twenty  shillings,  is  as  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty^nine  to  two  thousand  ferty4wo>  u  e.  as 
oiae  to  sixteen. 

A  guinea  at  thirty  shillingSi  is  as  one  hundred  twenty* 
nine  to  two  thousand  seven  hundred  e^htyrfcmr,  i%  e.  as 
nne  to  twenty^ione  i^nd  an  half*  near^ 

VQL.  IV,  p 
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He  therefore  that  receives  twenty  shillings  milled 
money  for  a  guinea^  receives  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  grains  standard  silver  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  grains  of  standard  gold^  i.  e.  fourteen  and 
an  half  for  one. 

He  who  receives  two  and  twenty  shillings  milled 
money  for  a  guinea,  has  two  thousand  forty-two  grains 
standard  silver  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  grains 
standard  gold,  i.  e.  sixteen  for  one. 

He  who  receives  thirty  shillings  milled  money  for  a 
guinea,  has  two  thousand  seven  hundred  eighty-four 
grains  standard  silver  for  one  hundred  tweAty-nine  grains 
of  gold,  i,  e.  twenty-one  and  an  half  for  one. 

But  the  current  cash  being  (upon  trials  made  about 
Midsummer  last)  computed  by  Mr,  Lowndes^  p.  108» 
to  want  half  its  standard  weight,  and  not  being  mended 
since,  it  is  evident,  he  who  receives  thirty  shillings  of 
our  present  chpped  money  for  a  guinea,  has  but  one 
thousand  three  hundred  ninety-two  grains  of  standard 
silver  for  one  hundred  twenty-nine  grains  of  gold,  i  e. 
has  but  ten  and  three  quarters  of  silver,  for  one  of 
gold. 

I  have  left  out  the  utmost  precisions  of  fractions  in 
these  computations,  as  not  necessary  in  the  present  case, 
these  whole  numbers  showing  well  enough  the  difference 
of  the  value  of  guineas  at  those  several  rates. 

If  it  be  true,  what  I  here  assert,  viz.  that  he  who 
receives  thirty  shillings  in  our  current  clipped  money 
for  a  guinea,  receives  not  eleven  grains  of  silver  for  one 
of  gold ;  whereas  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  in  all  our 
neighbouring  countries  is  about  fifteen  to  one,  which  is 
about  a  third  part  more ;  it  will  probably  be  demanded 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  foreigners,  or  others,  import 
gold,  when  they  do  not  receive  as  much  silver  for  it 
here  as  they  may  have  in  all  other  countries  ?  The  reason 
whereof  is  visibly  this,  that  they  exchange  it  not. here 
for  silver,  but  for  our  commodities :  and  our  bargains 
for  commodities,  as  well  as  all  other  contracts,  beings 
made  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  our  clipped 
money  retains  amongst  the  people  (who  know  not  how 
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to  count  but  by  current  money)  a  part  of  its  legal 
value,  whilst  it  passes  for  the  satisfaction  of  legal  con- 
tracts, as  if  it  were  lawful  money.  As  long  as  the  king 
receives  it  for  his  taxes,  and  the  landlord  for  his  rent, 
it  is  no  wonder  the  farmer  and  tenant  should  receive  it 
for  his  commodities.  And  this,  perhaps,  would  do 
well  enough,  if  our  money  and  trade  were  to  circulate 
only  amongst  ourselves,  and  we  had  no  commerce  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  needed  it  not.  But  here  lies 
the  loss,  when  foreigners  shall  bring  over  gold  hither, 
and  with  that  pay  for  our  commodities  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  shillings  the  guinea,  when  the  same  quantity  of 
gold  that  is  in  a  guinea,  is  not  beyond  sea  worth  more 
silver  than  is  in  twenty,  or  one  and  twenty  and  sixpence 
of  our  milled  and  lawful  money ;  by  which  way  of  pay- 
ing for  our  commodities,  England  loses  near  one^third 
of  the  value  of  all  the  commodities  it  thus  sells ;  and  it 
is  all  one  as  if  foreigners  paid  for  them  in  money  coined 
and  clipped  beyond  sea,  wherein  was  one-third  less 
silver  than  there  ought  to  be;  and  thus  we  lose  near 
one-third  in  all  our  exportation,  whilst  foreign  gold 
imported  is  received  in  payment  for  thirty  shillings  a 
guinea.  To  make  this  appear,  we  need  but  trace  this 
way  of  commerce  a  little,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  loss  we  suffer  by  it. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  bale  of  Holland  linen 
worth  there  one  hundred  and  eighty  ounces  of  our  st$ind- 
ard  silver ;  and  a  bale  of  serge  here  worth  also  the  same 
weight  of  .one  hundred  and  eighty  ounces  of  the  same 
standard  silver ;  it  is  evident  these  two  bales  are  exactly 
of  the  same  value.  Mr.  Lowndes  tells  us,  p*  88, 
*^  That  at  this  time  the  gold  that  is  in  a  guinea  (if  it 
"  were  carried  to -Spain,  Italy,  Barbary,  and  some  other 
"  places)  would  not  purchase  so  much  silver  there,  as 
"  is  equal  to  the  standard  of  twenty  of  our  shillings," 
i.  e-  would  be  in  value  there  to  silver  scarce  as  one  to 
fourteen  and  an  half:  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  gold 
in  Holland  is,  or  lately  was,  as  one  to  fifteen,  or  not 
much  above.  Taking  then  standard  gold  in  Holland 
to  be  in  proportion  to  standard  silver  as  one  to  about 
fift^n,  or  a  little  more ;  twelve  punces  of  our  standardi 

0  2 
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^d,  tr  a8  much  gold  as  is  in  forty-four  guineas  and 
«n  half,  must  be  given  for  that  bale  of  Holland  linen, 
If  any  one  will  pay  for.it  there  in  gold :  but  if  he  buys 
Hmt  bale  of  serge  here  for  one  hundred  and  eighty 
ounces  of  silver,  which  is  forty-eight  pounds  sterling, 
jf '  he  pays  for  it  in  gold  at  thirty  shillings  the  guinea, 
two  and  thirty  guineas  will  pay  for  it ;  so  that  in  all  the 
goods  that  we  sell  beyond  sea  for  gold  imported,  and 
coined  into  guineas,  unless  the  owners  raise  them  one- 
third  abov^  what  they  would  sell  them  for  in  milled 
money,  we  lose  twelve  in  forty-four  and  an  half,  which 
is  very  near  one  third. 

This  loss  is  wholly  owing  to  the  permitting  clipped 
money  in  payment ;  and  this  loss  we  must  unavoidably 
suffer,  whilst  clipped  money  is  current  amongst  us : 
and  this  robbing  of  England  of  near  one-third  of  the 
value  of  the  commodities  we  send  out  will  continue, 
whilst  people  had  rather  receive  guineas  at  thirty  shil- 
lings than  silver  coin  (no  other  being  to  be  had)  that  is 
not  worth  half  what  they  take  it  for ;  and  yet  this  clipped 
money,  as  bad  as  it  is,  and  however  unwilling  people 
are  to  be  charged  with  it,  will  always  have  credit 
enough  to  pass,  whilst  the  goldsmiths  and  bankers  re* 
ccive  it ;  and  they  will '  always  receive  it,  whilst  they 
can  pass  it  over  again  to  the  king  with  advantage,  and 
can  have  hopes  to  prevail,  that  at  last  when  it  can  be 
bom  no  longer,  must  be  called  in,  no  part  of  the 
loss  of  light  money,  which  shall  be  found  in  their  hands, 
shall  Mi  upon  them,  though  they  have  for  many  years 
dealt  in  it,  and  by  reason  of  its  being  clipped,  have  had 
nil  the  running  cash  of  the  kingdom  in  their  hands,  and 
made  profit  of  it,  I  say,  clipped  money,  however  bad 
it  be,  will  always  pass  whilst  the  king's  receivers,  the 
bankers  of  any  kind,  and  at  last  the  exchequer,  take  it ; 
for  who  will  not  receive  clipped  money,  rather  than 
^ave  none  for  his  necessary  occasions,  whilst  he  sees  the 
great  receipt  of  the  exchequer  admits  it,  and  the  bank 
and  goldsmiths  will  take  it  of  him,  and  give  him  credit 
for  it,  so  that  he  needs  keep  no  more  of  it  by  him  than 
he  pleases  ?  In  this  state,  while  the  exchequer  receives 
«Mpped  money,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  stopped  from 
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passing.  A  clipped  half-crown  tbat  goes  at  the  ^che- 
quer, will  not  be  refused  by  any  one,  who  has  hopes  by 
his  own  or  others  hands  to  convey  it  thither,  and  who, 
unless  he  take  it,  cannot  trad^  or  shall  Hot  be  paid; 
whilst  therefore  the  exchequer  is  open  to  clij^)ed  money> 
it  will  pass,  and  whilst  clipped  money  passes^  dippats 
will  certainly  be  at  work ;  and  what  a  gap  this  leavcm 
to  foreigners,  if  they  will  make  use  of  it,  to  pour  i& 
clipped  money  upon  us,  (as  its  neighbours  did  into  Poiw 
tugal)  as  long  as  we  have  either  goods  or  weighty  money, 
left  to  be  carried  away  at  fifty  per  cent,  or  greater  profit, 
it  is  easy  to  see. 

I  will  suppose  the  king  receives  clipped  money  in  the 
exchequer,  and  at  half,  or  three-quarters  loss,  coins  it  into 
milled  money.  For  if  he  receives  all,  how  much  soevar 
clipped,  I  suppose  the  clipper's  shears  are  not  so  squeamish 
as  not  to  pare  away  above  one-half.  It  will  be  a  won- 
derful conscientiousness  in  them,  no  wh&re  that  I  know 
to  be  parallded,  if  they  will  content  themselves  widi 
less  profit  than  they  can  make,  and  will  leave  seven 
penny-worth  of  silver  in  an  half-crown,  if  six  penny- 
worth and  the  stamp  be  enough  to  make  it  pass  for  half 
a  crown.  When  hU  majesty  hath  coined  thkbito  mOled 
money  of  standard  weight,  and  paid  it  out  agsun  to  the 
bankers,  goldsmiths,  or  others,  what  shall  then  become 
of  it  ?  Either  they  will  lay  it  up  to  get  rid  of  their 
clipped  money,  for  nobody  will  part  with  heavy  mooey 
whilst  he  has  any  light ;  nor  will  any  heavy  money  come 
abroad  whilst  there  is  light  left ;  for  whoever  has  dipped 
money  by  him,  will  sell  good  bargains,  or  borrow  at 
«ny  rate  of  those  who  are  willing  to  part  with  any 
weighty,  to  keep  that  by  him,  rather  than  the  dif^ied 
money  he  has  in  his  hands ;  so  that,  as  fiur  as  this  reaches^ 
no  milled  money,  bow  much  soever  be  coined,  will  ap« 
pear  abroad ;  w  if  it  does,  will  it  long  escape  the  cdnav 
and  clippers  hands,  who  will  be  at  work  presently  upon 
it,  to  furnish  the  exchequer  with  more  cli{^)ed  money 
«t  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  or  I  know  not  what  advan* 
tage  ?  Though  this  be  enough  to  cut  off  the  hopes  of 
jaUled  money  appearing  ja  payments,  whilst  any  dipp^ 
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is  current,  yet  to  this  we  may  add,  that  gold  imported 
at  an  over-value,  will  sweep  it  away  as  fast  as  it  is 
coined,  whilst  clipped  money  keeps  up  the  rate  of  gui- 
neas above  their  former  value.  This  will  be  the  circu- 
lation of  our  money,  whilst  clipped  is  permitted  any 
way  to  be  current ;  and  if  store  enough  of  clipped  money 
at  home,  or  from  abroad,  can  be  but  provided,  (as  it 
is  more  than  probable  it  may  now  the  trade  is  so  uni- 
versal, and  has  been  so  long  practised  with  great  ad- 
vantage,  and  no  great  <langer,  as  appears  by  the  few 
have  suffered,  in  regard  to  the  great  numbers  it  is  evi- 
dent are  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  the  vent  of  it  here  in 
England  is  so  known  and  sure)  I  do  not  see  how  in  a 
little  while  we  shall  have  any  money  or  goods  at  all  left 
in  England,  if  clipping  be  not  immediately  stopped; 
and  how  clipping  can  be  stopped,  but  by  an  immediate, 
positive  prohibition,  whereby  all  clipped  money  shall 
be  forbid  to  pass,  in  any  payment  whatsoever,  or  to  pass 
for  more  than  its  weight,  I  would  be  glad  to  learn. 
Clipping  is  the  great  leak,  which  for  some  time  past  has 
contributed  more  to  sink  us,  than  all  the  forces  of  our 
enemies  could  do.  It  is  like  a  breach  in  the  sea-bank, 
which  widens  eveiy  moment  till  it  be  stopped ;  and  my 
timorous  temper  must  be  pardoned,  if  I  am  frighted 
with  the  thoughts  of  clipped  money  being  current  one 
moment  longer,  at  any  other  value  but  of  warranted 
standard  bullion:  and  therefore  there  can  be  nothing 
more  true  and  reasonable,  nor  that  deserves  better  to  be 
considered,  than  what  Mr.  Lowndes  says  in  his  corollary, 
p.  90. 

Whoever  desires  to  know  the  different  ways  of  coining 
money  by  the  hammer  and  by  the  mill,  may  inform  him- 
self in  the  exact  account  Mr.  Lowndes  has  given  of 
both  under  his  second  general  head ;  where  he  may  also 
see  the  probablest  guess  that  has  been  made  of  the  quan- 
tity of  our  clipped  money,  and  the  silver  deficient  in  it ; 
and  an  account  of  what  silver  money  was  coined  in  the 
reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James  1st,  and  Charles 
1st,  more  exact  than  it  is  to  be  had  any  where  else. 
There  is  only  one  thing  which  I  shall  mention,  since 
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Mr.  Lowndes  does  it  here  again  under  this  head^  p.  100» 
and  that  is  melting  down  our  coin  ;  concerning  which 
I  shall  venture  humbly  to  propose  these  following 
questions  : 

1.  Whether  bullion  be  any  thing  but  silver,  whose 
workmanship  has  no  value  ? 

2.  Whether  that  workmanship,  which  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  has,  or  can  have,  any  value  ? 

3.  Whether,  whilst  the  money  in  our  mint  is  coined 
for  the  owners,  without  any  cost  to  them,  our  coin  can 
ever  have  any  value  above  any  standard  bullion  ? 

4.  Whether,  whilst  our  coin  is  not  of  value  above 
standard  bullion,  goldsmiths,  and  others,  who  have  need 
of  standard  silver,  will  not  rather  take  what  is  by  the  free 
labour  of  the  mint,  already  essayed  and  adjusted  to  their 
use,  and  melt  that  down,  than  be  at  the  trouble  of 
melting,  mixing,  and  assaying  of  silver  for  the  uses 
they  have  ? 

5.  Whether  the  only  cure  for  this  wanton,  though 
criminal  melting  down  our  coin,  be  not,  that  the  owners 
should  pay  one  moiety  of  the  sixteen-pence  halfpenny 
which  is  paid  per  pound  troy  for  coinage  of  silver,  which 
the  king  now  pays  all  ? 

6.  Whether  by  this  means  standard  silver  in  coin  will 
not  be  more  worth  than  standard  silver  in  buliioUj  and  so 
be  preserved  from  this  wanton  melting  down,  as  soon  as 
an  over-balance  of  our  trade  shall  bring  us  silver  to  stay 
here  ?  for  till  then,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  preserving  our 
coin  from  melting  down,  and  therefore  to  no  purpose  till 
then  to  change  that  law. 

7.  Whether  any  laws,  or  any  penalties,  can  keep  our 
coin  from  being  carried  out,  when  debts  cdlitracted 
beyond  seas  call  for  it  ? 

8.  Whether  it  be  any  odds  to  England*  whether  it 
be  carried  out,  melttd  ^down  into  bullion,  or  in 
specie? 

9.  Whether,  whilst  the  exigencies  of  our  occasions 
and  ti-ade  call  for  it  abroad,  it  will  not  always  be  melted 
down  for  the  conveniency  of  exportation,  so  long  as  the 
law  prohibits  its  exportation  in  s^pecie  ? 


10.  Whether  standard  silrw  in  cwn  and  in  bullida 
will  not  itnmediately  be  of  the  same  raluci  as  sdon  aa 
the  prohibition  of  canying  our  money  in  specie  is  tl&eti 
off? 

11*  Whether  an  ounce  of  silver  the  more  would  be 
carried  out  in  a  year,  if  that  pr^ibition  were  taken  off? 

12.  Whether  silver  in  our  coin,  will  not  always,  dur- 
ing the  prohibition  of  its  exportation^  be  a  little  less 
W<^h  than  silver  in  bullion,  whilst  the  consumption  of 
foreign  commodities,  beyond  what  ours  pay  for,  makes 
the  exportation  of  silver  necessary  ?  And  so^  during 
sudi  a  state,  raise  your  money  as  mudh,  and  as  you  will, 
**  silver  in  the  coin  will  never  fetch  as  much  as 
*♦  the  silver  in  bulUon,"  as  Mn  Lowndes  exjHiesses  it, 

p.  iia 

^  As  to  the  inconveniencies  and  damages  we  Sustain  by 
clipped  money  passing  by  tde  as  if  it  were  lawful,  no- 
thing can  be  more  true,  more  judicious,  nor  m>(^re 
weighty,  than  what  Mr.  Lowndes  says,  under  his  third 
general  head ;  wherdin  I  perfectly  agree  with  him>  ex- 
cepting only  where  he  builds  any  thing  upon  the  pro- 
posed msing  our  coin  one-fifth.  And  to  what  he  says, 
p.  114,  concerning  our  being  "  deprived  of  the  use  of 
**  our  heavy  money,  by  men's  hoarding  it,  in  prospect 
"  that  the  silver,  contained  in  tlKise  weighty  pieces,  will 
"  turn  more  to  their  ptoU  than  lending  it  at  interest, 

purchasing,  or  trading  therewith ; "  I  crave  leave  to 
add|  that  those  hoarders  of  money,  a  gmat  many  of 
them,  drive  no  less,  but  rather  a  greater  trade,  by  hoard- 
ing the  weighty  money,  than  if  they  fct  it  go  abroad; 
for  by  Uiat  means  all  the  current  cash  bang  light,  clip- 
ped,  and  hazardous  money,  it  is  all  tumbled  into  their 
hands,  which  gives  credit  to  their  bills,  and  furnishes 
them,  to  trade  for  as  much  as  they  please,  whilst  every 
body  else  scarce  trades  at  all,  (but  just  as  necessity  force*) 
and  is  ready  to  stand  still. 

Where  he  says,  p.  114,  "  It  is  not  likely  the  Weighty 
"  monies  will  soon  appear  abroad,  without  raising  thdr 
••  value,  and  recoining  the  clip|)ed  monies :  'V  I  shoidd 
agree  with  him  if  it  ran  thus :  without  reooinkig  the 
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dippedt  and  in  the  mean  time  mtkitig  it  go  for  its 
weight ;  ibr  that  will,  I  humbly  eonoeive»  bring  out  the 
heafy  money,  without  raising  its  valuei  as  effectually 
and  sooner ;  for  it  will  do  it  immediately :  his  will  take 
up  some  time ;  and  I  fear,  if  d^)ped  money  be  not 
stopped  all  at  once,  and  presentlyi  from  pas»ng  atay 
way  in  tale,  the  damage  it  will  bring  will  be  irrepa* 
rable. 

^  Mr.  Lowndes's  ftrnrth  general  head  is  to  propose 
^  the  means  that  must  be  observed,  and  the  proper 
**  methods  to  be  used  in  and  £»*  the  re-estidiUshment  of 
<<  the  »lvtf  coinsi" 

The  first  is,  *'  That  the  woik  should  be  finished  in  as 
**  little  time  as  may  be :  not  only  to  obviate  a  farther 
^  damage  by  clipping  in  die  interim,  but  also  that  the 
'<  needful  advantages  of  the  new  money  may  be  sooner 
^'  obtained  for  the  service  of  the  nation/^ 

These,  I  agree  with  him,  are  very  good  and  necessary 
ends;  but  they  are  both  to  be  attained,  I  conceive^ 
much  sooner  by  making  clipped  money  go  for  its  weight, 
than  by  the  method  Mr«  Lowndes  proposes;  for  this 
imaoediatdy  puts  an  end  to  cl^^ping,  and  obviates  all 
foitber  damage  thereby.  Nact,  it  immediately  brings 
out  all  the  hMrded  weighty  money,  and  so  that  advan- 
ti^  will  be  sooner  obtained  for  the  service  of  the  na- 
tion,  than  it  can  any  other  way  besides*  Nes:t,  k 
^fiaserves  the  use  of  clipped  money  for  the  service  of  the 
nation,  in  tiie  interim,  till  it  can  be  recoined  idl  at  the 
Tower* 

His  seoond  propositicMi  is»  '^  That  the  loss,  or  the 
^*  gieateri;  part  of  it,  ought  to  be  bom  by  the  public, 
**  and  not  by  particulars,  who^  being  very  numerous, 
^*  will  be  prqfudiced  against  a  reformation  for  the  pub- 
''  lie  benefit,  if  it  be  to  be  effected  at  the  cost  of  par- 
""'  tkularmen." 

A  tax  givai  to  make  good  the  defect  of  silver  in  clip- 
ped money,  will  be  paid  by  particuUurs;  and  so  the  kiss 
wiU  be  bora  by  partictthr  men :  and  whether  these  par- 
ticuhrs  be  not  more  numerous,  or  at  least «  great  mia- 
ha  0f  imwctnt  nwa  of  them  more  sMsttdy  bufdenod 
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that  way,  than  if  it  takes  its  chance  in  the  hands  of 
those  men  who  have  profited  by  the  having  it  in  their 
handy  will  be  worth  considering.  And  I  wish  it  here 
well  weighed,  which  of  the  two  ways  the  greater  num- 
ber of  men  would  be  most  dangerously  prejudiced  against 
this  reformation.  But  as  Mr.  Lowndes  orders  the  mat- 
ter, every  body  will,  I  fear,  be  prejudiced  against  this 
reformation,  when  (as  he  divides  it,  p.  133,  134,)  the 
owners  will  bear  near  one-half  of  the  loss,  in  the  price  of 
his  clipped  money,  and  every  body  else  his  part  of  the 
remainder,  in  a  tax  levied  on  them  for  it.  I  wish  a 
remedy  could  be  found  without  any  body's  loss.  Most 
of  those  ways  I  have  heard  proposed  to  make  reparation 
to  every  particular  man  for  the  clipped  money  shall  be 
found  in  his  hands,  do  so  delay  the  remedy,  if  not  entail 
clipping  upon  us,  that  I  fear  such  a  care  of  particulars 
endangers  the  whole ;  and  if  that  suffer,  it  will  go  but 
ill  with  particulars.  I  am  not  for  hindering  those  who 
have  clipped  money  from  any  recompense  which  can  be 
provided  and  made  them.  The  question  here  is  not 
whether  the  honest  countryman  sh^l  bear  the  loss  of  his 
clipped  money,  without  any  more  ado,  or  pay  a  tax  to 
recompense  himself  ?  That  which,  I  humbly  conceive, 
the  nation  is  most  concerned  in,  is  that  clipping  should 
be  finally  stopped,  and  that  the  money  which  remains 
should  go  according  to  its  true  value,  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  commerce,  and  the  present  supply  of  people's 
exigencies,  till  that  part  of  it,  which  is  defaced,  can  by 
the  mint  be  brought  to  its  legal  and  due  form ;  and 
therefore  I  think  it  will  be  the  rational  desire  of  all  par- 
ticulars, that  the  shortest  and  surest  way,  not  interfering 
with  law  or  equity,  should  be  taken  to  put  an  effectual 
end  to  an  evil,  which  every  moment  it  continues,  works 
powerfully  towards  a  general  ruin. 

His  fourth  proposition,  *^  That  no  room  must  be  left 
•*  for  jealousy,"  I  acknowledge  to  be  a  good  one,  if  there 
can  be  a  way  found  to  obtain  it. 

I  cannot  but  wonder  to  find  the  words,  p.  124,  *^  That 
no  person  whatsoever  shall  hereafter  be  obliged  to  ac- 
cept, in  legal  payments,  any  money  whatsoever  that 
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is  already  clipped,  or  may  hereafter  be  clipped,  or 
''  diminished ;  and  that  no  person  shall  tender  or  re- 
ceive any  such  money  in  payment,  under  some  small 
penalty  to  be  made  easily  recoverable,  &c/* 
As  if  any  man  now  were  obliged  to  receive  clipped 
money  in  legal  payments,  and  there  were  not  already  a 
law,  with  severe  penalties,  against  those  who  tendered 
clipped  money  in  payment. 

It  is  a  doubt  to  me,  whether,  the  warden,  master- 
worker,  &c.  of  the  mint  at  the  Tower,  could  find  fit 
and  skilful  persons  enough  to  set  nine  other  mints  at 
work,  in  other  parts  of  England,  in  a  quarter  of  a  year, 
as  Mr.  Lowndes  proposes,  p.  127.  Besides,  Mr.  Lowndes 
tells  us,  p.  96,  that  the  engines,  which  "  put  the 
"  letters  upon  the  edges  of  the  larger  silver  pieces, 
'^  and  mark  the  edges  of  the  rest  with  a  graining,  are 
*'  wrought  secretly."  And,  indeed,  this  is  so  great  a 
guard  against  counterfeiting,  as  well  as  clipping  our 
money,  that  it  deserves  well  to  be  kept  a  secret,  as 
it  has  been  hitherto.  But  how  that  can  be,  if  money 
be  to  be  coined  in  nine  other  mints,  set  up  in  severd 
parts,  it  is  hard  to  conceive ;  and  lastly,  perhaps,  some 
may  apprehend  it  may  be  of  iU  consequence  to  have 
so  many  men  instructed  and  employed  in  the  art  of 
coining  only  for  a  short  job,  and  then  turned  loose 
again  to  shift  for  themselves  by  their  own  skill  and 
industry,  as  they  can. 

The  provision  made  in  his  fourth  rule,  p.  136,  to 
prevent  the  gain  of  **  subtle  dealers  by  culling  out  the 
"  heaviest  of  the  clipped  pieces,**  though  it  be  the  pro- 
duct of  great  sagacity  and  foresight,  exactly  calculated,, 
and  as  well  contrived,  as  in  that  case  it  can  be ;  yet  I 
fear  is  too  subtle  for  the  apprehension  and  practice  of 
countrymen,  who  many  of  them,  with  their  little  quick- 
ness in  such  matters,  have  also  but  small  sums  of  money 
by  theih,  and  so  neither  having  arithmetic,  nor  choice  rf 
clipped  money  to  adjust  it  to  the  weight  there  required, 
will  be  hardly  made  to  understand  it.  But  I  think  the 
clippers  have,  or  will  take  care  that  there  shall  not  be 
any  great  need  of  it »^ 
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To  eoiaclude ;  I  confess  mysdf  not  to  see  the  l^ast 
reason  why  our  present  miUed  money  should  be  at  all 
altered  in  fineness^  weight,  or  value.  I  look  upon  it  to 
be  the  best  and  safest  from  counterfeiting,  adulterating, 
'0t  ally  ways  being  fraudulently  diminished,  of  any  that 
ever  was  coined.  It  is  adjusted  to  our  legal  payments, 
reckcmings  and  accounts,  to  which  our  money  must  be 
reduced :  the  raising  its  denomination  will  neither  add 
to  its  worth)  nor  mdke  the  stock  we  have  more  propor- 
tionate to  our  occasions,  nor  bring  one.  grain  (^  silver 
the  more  into  England,  nor  one  farthing  advantage  to 
the  piibUc :  it  will  only  serve  to  defraud  the  king,  and 
a  great  number  of  his  subjects,  and  perplex  all ;  and  put 
the  kingdom  to  a  needless  charge  of  recoining  all,  both 
milled  as  well  as  clipped  money. 

If  I  might  take  upon  me  to  offer  any  thing  new,  I 
would  humbly  propose,  that  since  market  and  retail 
trade  requires  less  divisions  than  sixpences,  a  suflident 
quantity  of  four«^nny^  foui^penny  halfpenny,  and  five- 
penny  pieces  riiould  be  coined*  These  in  change  will 
answer  all  the  fractions  between  sixpence  and  a  farthing, 
and  thereby  supply  the  want  of  small  monies,  whereof 
I  believe  nobody  ever  saw  enough  common  to  answer 
the  necessity  of  small  payments ;  whether,  either  be- 
cause there  was  never  a  siufficient  quantity  of  such  {Heoes 
coined,  or  whether,  because  <tf  their  smaUoess  they  are 
apter  to  be  lost  out  of  any  hands,  or  because  they  oftentt 
« falling  into  diildren's  hands,  they  lose  them,  or  lay 
them  up ;  so  it  i^  tiiere  is  always  a  visibie  want  of 
them ;  to  supply  which,  without  the  inconveni^Mries 
attending  very  smaH  coin,  the  proposed  pieoes,  I  hum- 
1^  conceive,  will  serve. 

If  it  be  thought  fit  for  this  end  to  have  four«pence, 
fimi^nny  hal^nny,  and  five-prany  pieces  coined,  it 
will,  I  suppose,  be  convaiient  tliat  they  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  sixpences,  and  from  one  anoUior  by  a 
deep  and  very  large  ^am  difference  in  the  stamp  on  both 
ddes,  to  prevafit  mistakes  a»d  loss  of  time  in  tdling  of 
money*  The  fouipence^halfpenny  has  already  tfc«  hasp 
for  a  known  distinction^,  which  may  be  fit  to  be  cm- 
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tinued;  the  five-pence  may  have  the  fenthers,  and  the 
four-pence  this  mark  IV.  of  four  on  the  reverse ;  and  od 
the  other  side  they  may  each  have  the  king  s  head  with 
a  crown  on  it,  to  show  on  that  side  too  that  the  piece  so 
coined  is  one  of  those  under  a  sixpence ;  and  with  that 
they  may  each,  on  that  side  also,  have  some  marks  of  dis- 
tinction one  IVom  another^  as  the  five-penoe  this  mar|p  of 
Y.  the  fourpence*halfpenny  a  little  harp,  and  the  four- 
pence  nothing. 

Ttese  or  any  other  better  distinctions  which  his  ma- 
jesty shall  order,  will  in  tale  readily  discover  them,  if  by 
chance  any  of  them  fall  into  larger  payments,  for  which 
they  are  not  designed. 

And  thus  I  have,  with  as  much  brevity  and  clearness 
as  I  could,  complied  with  what  Mr.  Lowndes  professes 
to  be  the  end  of  printing  his  report  in  these  words,  viz* 
That  any  persons,  who  have  considered  an  affair  of 
this  nature,  may  (if  they  please)  conmaunicate  their 
thoughts  for  rendering  the  design  here  aimed  at  more 
perfect,  or  more  agreeable  to  the  public  service,"  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  my  cx^nsiderations  have  led  me 
to  thoughts,  in  some  parts  of  this  affair,  quite  opposite 
to  Mr.  Lowndes's :  but  how  far  this  has  been  from  any 
desire  to  oppose  him,  or  to  have  a  dispute  with  a  man^ 
no  otherwise  known  to  me  but  by  hia  civilities,  and 
whom  I  have  a  very  great  esteem  for,  will  appear  by 
what  I  printed  about  raising  the  value  of  money,  about 
three  years  since*  All  that  I  have  said  here,  in  answer 
to  him,  being  nothing  but  the  applying  the  principles  I 
then  went  on,  particularly  now,  to  Mr*  Lowndes's  argu« 
ments,  as  they  came  in  my  way,  that  so  thereby  others 
may  judge  what  will,  or  will  not»  be  the  consequenoea  of 
such  a  change  of  our  coin,  as  he  proposes ;  the  only  way, 
I  think,  of  rendering  his  design  more  agreeable  to  the 
puMie  services. 
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One  shilling  contained  of 
fine  silver. 


The  fineness  encreased,  but  the 
weight  lessened. 


28  Edw*  1 

18  Edw.  3 

27  Edw.  3 

g   Hen.  5 

1  Hen.  6 

4  Hen.  6 

49  Hen.  6 

1  Hen.  8 

^4  Hen.  8 

36  Hen.  8 

37  Hen.  8 


Gr. 

264 
236 
213 
176 
142 
176 
142 
118 
100 
60 
40 


SPECIES. 

Mexico  real ••..•• 

J)ucatoon  of  Flanders 

Sevil  real 

Holland  dollar 

Lyon  dollar 

RixdoUar  of  the  Empire  .... 

Old  cardecu 

French  lewis 

Double  milr^  of  Portugal.. 
Single  mflrez  of  Portugal. , . . 

St.  Mark  of  Venice 

Double  Dutch  styver 

Cross    dollar 

Zealand  dollar 

Old  PhiHp  doUar 

Ferdinando  dollar  1623 
Princeof  Orangedollarl624. . 

Leopoldus  dollar  1624 

Rodolphus  doUar  l607 

Maximilian  dollar  l6l6  • . . . 

Danish  dollar  l620 

Portugal  testoon  .. .  • 

The  quarter  of  a  new  lewis. . 


•  • 


.  •  •  • 


Gr. 

40 
20 
88 

89 
86 


3  Edw.  6 

5  Edw.  6 

6  Edw.  6 
2  Eliz.— 

43  Eliz.— 
i.  e.  7x  gr*  in  a  penny. 
William  III. 
11.  troy  of  sterling  silver  is 
coined  in  62s.  the  remedy 
over  or  under  is  2tV  pwt.  or 
6\d.,  which  is  the  124  part 
fere  v.  pi.  8  Aug.  99' 


oz.  pwt.  gr. 

0  17  12 

1  0  22 
0  17  12 
0  18  5 
0  17  184- 
0  18  15 
0  6  34- 
0  17  11 
0  14  4 
0  7  2 
0  10  4 
0  10 
0  18  0 
0  13  0 
10  0 
0  18  6 
0  18  6 
0  18  2 

0  18  7 

0  18  2 

0  13  0 

0     5  0 

0    4     9 


Just  st^. 

better 
worse 


oz.  pwt. 
0     0 
0     4^^ 
0     1 
0  10 
2     3 


0 
0 


74- 
1 


0     04- 
0     li 


1 
1- 


0 
0 

4  6 

0  12 
2  0 

1  0 
0  124- 
0  104- 

0  9i 

0  10 

0  41 

0  13 

0  1 
0     05 


sh. 

pen« 

4 

■H 

5 

4 

4 

4+ 

4 

4 

3 

4f 

4 

5i 

1 

Si 

4 

44. 

3 

6* 

1 

9 

2 

6 

0 

H 

4 

24- 

2 

3 

5 

0 

4 

3 

4 

3^ 

4 

3+ 

4 

4 

4 

4^ 

2 

IH 

1 

24- 

1 

1 

A  pound  weight  of  troy  standard  gold  is  cut  into  guineas  44 1>  one 
guinea  weighs  gr.  I29h  i*  e.  5  pw.  9  gr«  -x- 
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SIO  THE  PREFACE. 

the  flourish  of  doubtful  expressions,  and  endeavour  to 
reduce  his  words  to  direct,  positive,  intelligible  propo- 
sitions^ and  then  compare  them  one  with  another,  he 
will  quickly  be  satisfied  there  was  never  so  much  glib 
nonsense  put  together  in  well  sounding  English.  If  he 
think  it  not  worth  while  to  examine  his  works  all 
through,  let  him  make  ah  experiment  in  that  part 
where  he  treats  of  usurpation ;  and  let  him  try  whether 
he  can,  with  all  his  skill,  make  sir  Robert  intelligible, 
and  consistent  with  himself,  or  common  sense.  I  should 
not  speak  so  plainly  of  a  gentleman,  long  since  past 
answering,  had  not  the  pulpit,  of  late  years,  publicly 
owned  his  doctrine,  and  made  it  the  current  divinity 
of  the  times.  It  is  necessary  those  men,  who,  taking 
on  them  to  be  teachers,  have  so  dangerously  misled 
others,  should  be  openly  showed  of  what  authority  this 
their  patriarch  is,  whom  they  have  so  blindly  followed ; 
that  so  they  may  either  retract  what  upon  so  ill  grounds 
they  have  vented,  and  cannot  be  maintained ;  or  ebe 
justify  those  principles  which  they  have  preached  up 
for  gospel,  though  they  had  no  better  an  author  than 
an  English  courtier.  For  I  should  not  have  writ  against 
sir  Robert,  or  taken  the  pains  to  show  his  mistakes,  in- 
consistencies, and  want  of  (what  he  so  much  boasts  of, 
and  pretends  wholly  to  build  on)  scripture-proofs,  were 
there  not  men  amongst  us,  who,  by  crying  up  his  books, 
and  (espousing  his  doctrine,  save  me  from  the  reproach 
of  writing  against  a  dead  adversary.  They  have  been  so 
zealous  in  this  point,  that,  if  I  have  done  him  any  wrong, 
I  cannot  hope  they  should  spare  me.  I  wish,  where 
they  have  done  the  truth  and  the  public  wrong,  they 
would  be  as  ready  to  redress  it,  and  allow  its  just 
weight  to  this  reflection,  viz.  that  there  cannot  be  done 
a  greater  mischief  to  prince  and  people,  than  the  propa- 
gating wrong  notions  concerning  government ;  that  so 
at  last  all  times  might  not  have  reason  to  complain  of 
the  "  drum  ecclesiastic."  If  any  one,  really  concerned 
for  truth,  undertake  the  confutation  of  my  hypothesis, 
I  promise  him  either  to  recant  my  mistake,  upon  fair 
conviction;  or  to  answer  his  difiiculties.  But  he  must 
remember  two  things, 
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First,  That  cavilling  here  and  there^  at  some  expres- 
sion, or  little  incident  of  my  discourse,  is  not  an  answer 
to  my  book. 

Secondly^  That  I  shall  not  take  railing  for  argu- 
ments, nor  think  either  of  these  worth  my  notice: 
though  I  shall .  always  look  on  myself  as  bound  to  give 
satis&ction  to  any  one,  who  shall  appear  to  be  conscien- 
tiously scrupulous  in  the  point,  and  shall  show  any  just 
grounds  for  his  scruples. 

I  have  nothing  more,  but  to  advertise  the  reader 
that  A.  stands  for  our  author,  and  O.  for  his  Observa- 
tions on  Hobbes,  Milton,  &c.  And  that  a  bare  quo- 
tation of  pages  dways  means  pages  of  his  Patriarcha, 
edit.  1680. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

^  1.  Slavery  is  so  vile  and  miserable  an  estate  of 
man,  and  so  directly  opposite  to  the  generous  temper 
and  courage  of  our  nation,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived, that  an  Englishman,  much  less  a  gentleman, 
should  plead  for  it.  And  truly,  I  should  have  taken  sir 
Robert  Filmer's  Patriarcha,  as  any  other  treatise,  which 
would  persuade  all  men  that  they  are  slaves,  and  ought 
to  be  so,  for  such  another  exercise  of  wit  as  was  his 
who  writ  the  encomium  of  Nero ;  rather  than  for  a 
serious  discourse,  meant  in  earnest :  had  not  the  gra- 
vity of  the  title  and  epistle,  the  picture  in  the  front  of 
the  book,  and  the  *  applause  that  followed  it,  required 
me  to  believe  that  the  author  and  publisher  were  both 
in  earnest.  I  therefore  took  it  into  my  hands  with  all 
the  expectation,  and  read  it  through  with  all  the  atten- 
tion due  to  a  treatise  that  made  such  a  noise  at  its  com- 
ing abroad ;  and  cannot  but  confess  myself  mightily 
surprised,  that  in  a  book,  which  was  to  provide  chains 
for  all  mankind,  I  should  find  nothing  but  a  rope  of 
sand ;  useful  perhaps  to  such,  whose  skill  and  business 
it  is  to  raise  a  dust,  and  would  blind  the  people,  the 
better  to  mislead  them ;  but  in  truth  not  of  any  force 
to  draw  those  into  bondage  who  have  their  eyes  open, 
and  so  much  sense  about  them,  as  to  consider,  that 
chains  are  but  an  ill  wearing,  how  much  care  soever 
hath  been  taken  to  file  and  polish  them. 
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^  2.  If  any  one  think  I  take  too  mttch  liberty  ia 
Bpeakitig  so  freely  of  a  man^  who  h  the  great  diampion 
of  absolute  power^-and  the  idol  of  those  who  worship  it ; 
I  beseech  hith  to  make  this  small  allowance  for  once^ 
to  otie,  who,  even  after  the  reading  of  sir  Robert's ' 
book^  cannot  but  think  himself^  as  the  laws  allow  hitn^ 
a  freeman :  and  I  know  no  fault  it  is  to  do  so^  ubless 
any  one,  better  skilled  iii  the  fate  of  it  thaii  I,  should 
hare  it  revealed  to  him,  that  this  treatise,  which  has  liiin 
dormant  so  long,  was,  when  it  appeared  in  the  worlds 
to  carry,  by  strength  of  its  arguments,  all  liberty  Qut  of 
it ;  and  that,  from  thenceforth,  oiir  author's  short  model 
was  to  be  the  pattern  in  the  mount,  and  the  perfect  stand- 
ard of  politics  for  the  future.  His  system  lies  in  a  little 
compass,  it  is  no  more  but  thi^, 

**  That  all  government  is  absolute  monarchy.*' 

And  the  ground  he  builds  on  is  this^  J 

"  That  no  man  is  born  free." 

^*  3.  In  this  last  age  a  generation  of  men  has  sprang 
up  amongst  us,  that  would  flatter  prihces  with  an  opi- 
nion, that  they  have  a  divine  right  to  absolute  power, 
let  the  laws  by  which  they  are  constituted  and  are  to 
govern^  and  the  conditions  utider  which  they  enter  upon 
their  authority,  be  what  they  will ;  and  their  engage- 
ments to  observe  them  ever  so  well  ratified^  by  solemn 
oaths  and  promises.  To  make  way  for  this  doctrine, 
they  have  denied  mankind  a  right  to  natural  freedom  ; 
whereby  they  have  not  only,  as  much  as  in  them  lies, 
exposed  all  subjects  to  the  utmost  misery  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  but  have  also  unsettled  the  titles,  and  shaken 
the  thrones  of  princes :  (for  they  too,  by  the^  men'3 
system,  except  only  one,  are  all  born  slaves.»  and  by  di^ 
vine  right  are  subjects  to  Adam's  right  heir ;)  as  if  they 
had  designed  to  make  war  upon  all  government,  and 
subvert  the  very  foundations  of  human  society,  to  serve 
their  present  turn. 

§  4.  However  we  must  believe  them  upon  their  own 

bare  words,  when  they  tell  us,  **  We  are  all  born  slaves, 

"  and  we  must  continue  so ;  '*  there  is  no  remedy  for 

'^       it;  life  and  thraldom  we  entered  into  together,   and 

can  never  be  quit  of  tti?  flpe,  till  we  part  with  the 
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other.  Scripture  or  reason,  I  am  sure,  do  not  any  where 
say  so,  notwitbstanduig  the  noise  of  divine  rig^t,  as  if 
divine  authority  had  subjected  us  to  the  unlimited  will 
of  another.  An  admirable  state  of  mankind,  and  that 
which  they  have  not  had  wit  enough  to  find  out  till  this 
latter  age !  For,  however  sir  Robert  Filmer  seems  to 
condemn  the  novelty  of  the  contrary  opinion,  Patr. 
p.  3,  yet  I  believe  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  find  any 
other  age,  or  country  of  the  world,  but  this,  whidi 
has  asserted  monarchy  to  be  jure  divino.  And  he  con- 
fesses, Patr.  p.  4,  That  '*  Heyward^  Blackwood,  Bar- 
^*  day,  and  others,  that  have  bravely  vindicated  the 
*^  right  of  kings  in  most  points,  never  thought  of  this ; 
^  but  with  one  consent  admitted  the  natural  liberty  and 
^*  equality  of  mankind." 

§  5.  By  whom  this  doctrine  came  at  first  to  be 
broached^  and  brought  in  fashion  amongst  us,  and  what 
sad  effects  it  gave  rise  to,  I  leave  to  historians  to  relate, 
or  to  the  memory  of  those  who  were  contemporaries  with 
Sibthorp  and  Manwaring,  to  recollect.  My  business 
at  present  is  only  to  consider  what  sir  Robert  Filmer, 
who  is  allowed  to  have  carried  this  argument  farthest, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  brought  it  to  perfection,  has 
said  in  it :  for  from  him  every  one,  who  would  be  as  fa- 
shionable as  French  was  at  court,  has  learned,  and  runs 
away  with  this  short  system  of  politics,  viz.  *^  Men  are 
^^  not  bom  free,  and  therefore  could  never  have  the  li- 
*^  berty  to  choose  either  governors,  or  forms  of  govem- 
"  ment."  Princes  have  their  power  absolute,  and  by 
divine  right ;  for  slaves  could  never  have  a  right  to  com- 
pact  or  consent.  Adam  was  an  absolute  monarch,  and 
so  are  all  princes  ever  since. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  paternal  and  regal  power. 

§  6.^  Siu  Robert  Filmer's  great  position  is,  th^t 
*'  men  are  not  naturally  free."  This  is  the  found- 
ation on  which  his  absohite  monarchy  stands,  and 
from  which  it  erects  itself  to  an  height,  that  its  powe^ 
is  above  every  power :  ^'  caput  inter  nubila,"  so  high 
above  all  earthly  and  human  things,  that  thought  can 
scarce  reach  it ;  that  promises  and  oaths,  which  tie  the 
infinite  Deity,  cannot  confine  it.  But  if  this  founda- 
tion fails,  all  his  fabric  falls  with  it,  and  governments 
must  be  left  again  to  the  old  way  of  being  made  by  con- 
trivance, and  the  consent  of  men  ('AvOpwT*v»j  xT*(nj)  mak- 
ing use  of  their  reason  to  unite  together  into  society. 
To  prove  this  grand  position  of  his,  he  tells  us,  p.  12, 
"  Men  are  born  in  subjection  to  their  parents,"  and 
therefore  cannot  be  free.  And  this  authority  of  parents 
he  calls  "  royal  authority,"  p.  12,  14,  "  fatherly  au-P. 
"  thority,  right  of  fatherhood,"  p.  12,  20.  One  would 
have  thought  he  wpuld,  in  the  beginning  of  such  a 
work  as  this,  on  which  was  to  depend  the  authority  of 
princes,  and  the  obedience  of  subjects,  have  told  us 
expressly  what  that  fatherly  authority  is,  have  defined 
it,  though  not  limited  it,  because  in  some  other  trea- 
tises of  his,  he  tells  us,  it  is  unlimited,  and  *  unlimit- 
able ;  he  should  at  least  have  given  us  such  an  account 
of  it,  that  we  might  have  had  an  entire  notion  of  this 
fatherhood,  or  fatherly  authority,  whenever  it  came  in 
our  way,  in  his  writings :  this  I  expected  to  have  found 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Patriarcha.  But  instead 
thereof,  having,  1.  En  passant,  n^ade  his  obeisance  to 

■    ■     ^  III  ^— — — n^— ^— —  I  I   ■     ■        II  -wi^— ■<— i^i^^^^^i^^— ^■^■^^^■^^^■^ 

*  ''  In  grants  and  gifts  that  have  their  original  from  God,  or  nature, 
^^  as  the  power  of  the  father  hath,  no  inferior  power  of  man  can  limit, 
"  nor  shake  any  law  of  prescription  against  them."     Obs.  158. 

**  The  scripture  teaches,  that  supreme  power  was  ori^inall^  in  the 
*^  father,  widiout  any  limitation."     Obs.  245. 
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the  arcana  imperii,  p.  5.  2.  Made  his  compliment  to 
the  "  rip^hts  and  liberties  of  this,  or  any  other  nation/' 
p.  6,  which  he  is  going  presently  to  null  and  destroy  ; 
and  3.  Made  his  leg  to  those  learned  men,  who  did  not 
see  so  far  into  the  matter  as  himself,  p.  7.  He  comes 
to  fall  on  Bellarmin^,  p.  8,  and  by  a  victory  over  him, 
establishes  his  fatherly  authority  beyond  any  question* 
Bellarmine  being  routed  by  his,  own  confession,  p.  11, 
thfe  ddy  is  clear  got,  and  there  is  iio  tnore  need  of  any 
forces :  for,  having  done  that,  I  observe  not  that  he 
states  the  question,  or  rallies  Up  any  arguments  to  make 
good  his  opinion,  but  rather  tells  us  the  story,  as  he 
thitiks  fit,  of  this  strange  kind  of  domineering  phan- 
tom, called  the  fatherhood,  which  whdever  could  catth, 
presently  got  empire,  and  unlimited,  absolute  power. 
He  acquaints  us  how  this  fatherhood  began  in  Adam, 
continued  its  course,  ^nd  kept  the  ^'oAd  in  order  all 
the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  till  the  flood ;  got  out  of  the 
ark  with  Noah  and  his  sons,  made  and  supported  all  the 
kitigs  of  the  earth,  till  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt ;  and  then  the  poor  fatherhood  was  under 
hatches,  till  •*  God,  by  giving  the  Israelites  kings,  re- 
**  established  the  ancient  and  prime  right  of  the  Hneal 
"  succession  iii  paterrial  government."  This  is  hiis  bu- 
siness from  p.  12  to  19.  And  then,  obviating  an  ob- 
jection, and  clearing  a  difficulty  or  two  with  one  half 
reason,  p.  23,  **  to  confil'm  the  natural  right  of  regal 
"  power,"  he  ends  the  first  chapter,  I  hope  it  is  no  in- 
jury to  call  an  half  quotation  an  half  reason  *,  for  God 
says,  **  Honour  thy  father  and  mother ; "  but  our  author 
contents  himself  with  half,  leaves  out  "  thy  mother  ** 
quite,  as  little  serviceable  to  his  purpose.  But  of  th&t 
more  iil  another  pkce. 

§  7.  I  do  not  think  oUr  author  so  little  skilled  in  the 
^ay  of  writing  discourses  of  this  nature,  nor  sd  care- 
less of  the  point  iu  hand,  that  he  by  oversight  com- 
mits the  fault,  that  he  himself,  in  his  "  anarchy  of  a 
"  mixed  monarchy,"  p.  839>  objects  to  Mr.  Hunton 
in  these  words :  "  Where  first  I  charge  the  A.  that  he 
f^  hath  not  given  us  any  definition  or  description  of 
^*  monarchy  in  geDeral ;  fof  by  the  rules  of  method  he 
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^  should  have  first  defitied."  Aitd  by  the  like  rale  df 
method,  sh*  Robert  should  have  told  us,  what  his  fa- 
therhood, or  fatherly  authority  is,  before  he  had  told  us 
in  whom  it  was  to  be  found,  arid  talked  sd  muth  of  it. 
But,  perhaps^  sir  Robert  found,  that  this  fatherly  au* 
thority,  this  power  of  fathers,  and  of  kings,  for  he 
makes  them  both  the  same,  p.  94,  would  tnake  a  very 
odd  and  frightful  figure,  and  very  disagreeing  with  what 
either  childreti  imagine  df  their  parents^  or  subjects  df 
their  kings,  if  he  should  have  given  us  the  wbote 
draught  together^  in  that  gigantic  fbrm  he  had  painted 
it  in  his  own  fancy  ;  and  therefore,  like  a  wary  phy- 
siciaii,  wheti  he  would  have  his  patieilt  swallow  sdme 
harsh  or  corrosive  liquor,  he  mingles  it  with  a  large 
quantity  of  that  which  may  dilute  it,  that  the  scattered 
paits  may  go  down  with  less  feeling,  and  tause  less 
avei-sion. 

§  8.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  fibd  what  account  h6 
gives  of  this  fatherly  authority^  as  it  lies  scattered  iri 
the  several  parts  of  his  writings.  And  first,  as  it  Was 
vested  in  Adam,  he  sayfe,  *•  Not  only  Adam^  but  the 
"  succeeding  patriarchs,  had,  by  right  of  fatherhood, 
**  royal  authority  over  their  children,  p.  12.  This  lord- 
ship, which  Adam  by  commatid  had  dver  the  Whole 
world,  and  by  right  descending  from  him  the  patri- 
archs did  enjdy^  was  as  large  hhd  ample  as  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  any  monarch,  which  hath  been  silice 
**  the  creation,  p.  13.  Dominion  of  life  and  death, 
**  making  war,  and  concluding  peace,  p.  13.  Adam 
**  and  the  patriarchs  had  absolute  power  df  life  and 
**  death,  p.  35.  Rings,  in  the  right  of  parents,  suc- 
**  ceed  to  the  exercise  of  supreme  jurisdiction^  p.  19. 
As  kingly  power  is  by  the  law  of  Godj  so'  it  hath 
no  inferior  law  to  limit  it ;  Adam  was  lord  bf  all, 
p.  4fO.  The  father  of  a  family  gdverfts  by  no  other 
law  than  by  his  own  will,  p.  78.  The  superiority  of 
•*  princes  is  above  laws,  p.  79.  The  unlimited  juris- 
**  diction  of  kings  is  so  amply  described  by  Samuel, 
"  p.  80.  Kings  are  above  the  laws,"  p.  93.  And 
to  this  purpose  see  a  great  deal  more,  which  our  A.  deli- 
vers In  Bodin's  words :  <<  It  is  certain^  that  all  laws^ 
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^^  privileges,  and  grants  of  princes,  have  no  force  but 
**  during  their  life,  if  they  be  not  ratified  by  the  ex- 
**  press  consent,  or  by  sufferance  of  the  prince  foUow- 
"  ing,   especially  privil^es,  O.  p.  279.     The  reason 
*^  why  laws  have  been  also  made  by  kings,  was  this : 
"  when  kings  were  either  busied  with  wars,  or  dis- 
*^  tracted  with  public  cares,  so  that  every  private  man 
*^  could  not  have  access  to  their  persons,  to  learn  their 
•*  wills  and  pleasure,  then  were  laws  of  necessity  in- 
"  vented,  so  that  every  particular  subject  might  find 
*^  his  prince's  pleasure  decyphered  unto  him  in  the 
^^  tables  of  his  laws,  p.  92.     In  a  monarchy,  the  king 
must  by  necessity  be  above  the  laws,  p.  100.     A  per- 
fect kingdom  is  that  wherein  the  king  rules  all  things, 
according  to  his  own  will,  p.  100.     Neither  common 
^^  nor  statute  laws  are,  or  can  be,  any  diminution  of 
-  that  general  power  which  kings  have  over  their  pec- 
**  pie  by  right  of  fatherhood^  p.  116.     Adam  was  the 
<^  father,  king,  and  lord  over  his  family  ;  a  son,  a  sub- 
•^  ject,  and  a  servant  or  slave,  were  one  and  the  same 
**  thing  at  first.     The  father  had  power  to  dispose  or 
"  sell  his  children  or  servants ;  whence  we  find,  that, 
"  in  the  first  reckoning  up  of  goods  in  scripture,  the 
^^  man-servant    and    the  maid*servant  are  numbered 
among  the  possessions  and  substance  of  the  owner^  as 
other  goods  were,  O.  pref.     God  hath  also  given  to 
"  the  father  a  right  or  liberty  to  alien  his  power  over 
"  his  children  to  any  other  ;  whence .  we  find  the  sale 
"  and  gift  of  children  to  have  been  much  in  use  in  the 
"  beginning  of  the  world,  when  men  had  their  servants 
for  a  possession  and  an  inheritance,  as  well  as  other 
goods ;  whereupon  we  find  the  power  of  castrating 
f*  and  making  eunuchs  much  in  use  in  old  tinaes,  O. 
"  p.  155.     Law  is  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  him  that 
*•  hath  the  power  of  the  supreme  father,  O.  p.  223. 
"  It  was  God's  ordinance  that  the  supremacy  should  be 
''  unlimited  in  Adam,  and  as  large  as  all  the  acts  of  his 
^^  will ;  and  as  in  him,  so  in  all  others  that  have  supreme 
'^  power,  O.  p.  245." 

§  9.  I  have  been  fain  to  trouble  my  reader  with  these 
several  quotations  in  our  A.*s  own  words,  that  in  them 
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might  be  seen  his  own  description  of  his  fatherlj 
authority,  a&  it  lies  scattered  up  and  down  in  his 
writings,  which  he  supposes  was  first  vested  in  Adam, 
and  by  right  belongs  to  all  princes  ever  since.  This  fa- 
therly authority  then,  or  right  of  fatherhood,  in  our  A.'s 
sense,  is  a  divine  unalterable  right  of  sovereignty, 
whereby  a  father  or  a  prince  hath  an  absolute,  arbitrary, 
unlimited,  and  unlimitable  pow^er  over  the  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  estates  of  his  children  and  subjects ;  so  that  be 
may  take  or  alienate  their  estates,  sell,  castrate,  or  use 
their  persons  as  he  pleases,  they  being  all  his  slaves,  and 
he  lord  or  proprietor  of  every  thing,  and  his  unbounded 
will  their  law. 

§  10.  Our  A,  having  placed  such  a  mighty  power  in 
Adam,  and  upon  that  supposition  founded  all  govern- 
ment and  all  power  of  princes,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect, that  he.  should  have  proved  this  with  arguments 
clear  and  evident,  suitable  to  the  weightiness  of  the 
cause.  That  since  men  had  nothing  else  left  them,  they 
might  in  slavery  have  such  undeniable  proofs  of  its 
necessity,  that  their  consciences  might  be  convinced, 
and  oblige  them  to  submit  peaceably  to  that  abso- 
lute dominion,  which  their  governors  had  a  right  to 
exercise  over  them.  Without  this,  what  good  could  our 
A.  do,  or  pretend  to  do,  by  erecting  such  an  unlimited 
power,  but  flatter  the  natural  vanity  and  ambition  of 
men,  too  apt  of  itself  to  grow  and  increase  with  the 
possession  of  any  power  ?  And,  by  persuading  those, 
who,  by  the  consent  of  their  fellow  men,  are  advanced 
to  great  but  limited  degrees  of  it,  that  by  that  part  which 
is  given  them,  they  have  a  right  to  all  that  was  not  so ; 
and  therefore  may  do  what  they  please,  because  they 
have  authority  to  do  more  than  others,  and  so  tempt 
them  to  do  what  is  neither  for  their  own,  nor  the  good 
of  those  under  their  care;  whereby  great  mischiefs 
cannot  but  follow. 

§  11.  The  sovereignty  of  Adam  being  that  on  which, 
as  a  sure  basis,  our  A.  builds  his  mighty  absolute  mo- 
narchy, I  expected,  that,  in  his  Patriarcha,  this  his 
main  supposition  would  have  been  proved,  and  esta- 
blished with  all  that  evidence  of  arguments  that  such  a 
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fundamental  tenet  required :  and  that  this,  dti  WhicA 
the  great  stress  of  the  business   depends,  would  have 
beeti  made  out,  nt^ith  reasons  sufficient  to  justify  the 
cdnfidence  with  which  it  was  assumed.     But,  in  all  that 
treatise,  I  could  find  very  little  tending  that  way  }  the 
thing  is  there  so  taken  for  gratited,  withdut  proof,  that 
I  could  scarce  believe  myself,  when>  upon  attentive 
reading  that  ti*eatise,  I  found  there  so  itiighfy  a  struc- 
ture raised  Upon  the   bare  supposition  of  this  founda- 
tion.    For  it  'is  scarce  credible,  that '  in   a  discourse, 
where  he  pretends  to  confute  the  erroneous  principle  rf 
man's  natural  freedom,  he  should  do  it  by  a  bare  sup- 
position of  Adam's  authority,  without  offering  any  prcwf 
for  that  authority.     Indeed  he  confidentlly:  says^  that 
Adam  had  <^  royal  authority,  p.  12  and  IS^  '■  Absolute 
lordship  and  dominion  of  life  and  death,  p.  13.     An 
universal  monarchy,  p.  33.     Absolute  pdwei*  of  life 
"  and  death,  p.  35."     He  is  very  frequent  in  such  as- 
sertions ;  but,  what  is  strange,  in  all  his  whole  Patri<^ 
archa,  I  find  not  one  pretence  of  a  reasoii  to  establish 
this  his  great  foundation  of  governiiient ;  not  any  thing 
that  looks  like  an  argument  but  these  words :  *'  To 
confirm  this  natural  right  of  regal  power,  we  find  in 
the  decalogue,  that  the  la^  which  enjoins  obedience 
to  kings,  is  delivered  in  the  terms.  Honour  thy  fathet^ ; 
as  if  all  power  tvere  originally  in  the  father."     And 
why  may  I  not  add  as  well,  that  in  the  decal(^ue,  the 
law  that  enjoins  obedience  to  queens^  is  delivered  in  the 
terms  of  "  Honour  thy  mother,"  as  if  all  power  were  Ori- 
ginally in  the  mother  ?  The  argument,  as  sir  Robert  puts 
it,  will  hold  as  well  for  one  as  the  other :  but  of  this, 
more  in  its  due  place. 

^12.  All  that  I  take  notice  of  here  is,  that  this  i^ 
all  our  A.  says,  in  this  first,  or  any  of  the  following 
chapters,  to  prove  the  absolute  power  of  Adam,  which 
is  his  great  principle :  and  yet,  as  if  he  had  there  set- 
tled it  upon  sure  demonstration,  he  begins  his  second 
chapter  with  these  words,  "  By  conferring  these  proofs 
and  reasons,  drawn  from  the  authority  of  the  scrip* 
ture."  Where  those  proofs  and  reasons  for  Adam's 
sovereignty   are,   bating  that  of  Honour  thy  father 
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above  mentiim^d,  I  confess,  I  cwnot  fisd ; '  unless  what 
be  says,  p.  11.  ^^  In  these  words  we  have  an  evident 
'^  confession,''  viz.  of  Bellarmiqe,  ^  that  creation  no^de 
*^  man  prince  of  bis  posterity/'  must  be  taken  for  proofs 
and  reasons  drawn  from  scripture,  or  for  any  sort  of 
proof  at  all:  though  from  thence  by  a  new  w^y  of 
inference,  in  the  words  immediately  following,  be  con- 
cludes the  royal  authority  of  Adam  sufficiently  settled 
in  him. 

^  13.  If  he  has  in  that  chapter,  or  any  where  in  the 
whole  treatise,  given  any  other  proofs  of  Adam's  royal 
authority,  other  than  by  often  nepeatinjsr  it,  which,  ampnff 
«oine  men,  goes  for  argumeot.  I  desire  any  body  for  bim 
to  show  me  the  place  and  page,  that  I  may  be  convinced 
of  my  mistake,  and  acknowledge  my  oversight.  If  no 
such  arguments  are  to  be  found,  I  beseech  those  men, 
who  have  so  much  cried  up  this  book,  to  consider, 
whether  they  do  not  give  the  world  cause  to  suspect,  ^ 
that  it  is  not  the  force  of  reason  and  argument,  that 
makes  them  for  absolute  monarchy,  but  some  other  by 
interest,  and  therefore  are  resolved  to  applaud  any  au- 
thor, that  writes  in  favour  of  this  doctrine,  whether  he 
support  it  with  reason  or  no.  Sut  I  hpp^  they  do  not 
expect,  that  rational  and  indifferent  men  should  be 
brought  over  %q  their  opinion^  |3ec4i|se  this  their  great 
doctor  of  it,  in  a  discourse  made  on  purpose,  to  set  up 
the  abspiute  monarchical  power  of  Adap,  in  opposition  ^ 
to  the  patiiral  freedom  of  mankind,  has  said  so  \itt]^  to 
prove  it,  from  whence  it  is  ri^ither  naturally  to  be  con- 
cluded, that  there  is  little  (o  be  said. 

^14.  But  that  I  might  omit  no  care  to  inform  my- 
self in  our  author's  full  sense,  I  consulted  his  **  Obser- 
"  vations  on  Aristotle,  Hobbes,  &c."  to  see  whetlier 
in  dispqting  with  others  he  made  i|se  of  any  arguments 
for  this  his  darling  tenet  of  Adam's  sovereignty  ;  sincp 
in  bis  treatise  of  the  "  natural  ppwer  of  kings,''  he  hath 
been  so  sparing  of  them.  Iri  hi^  Observations  on  Mr. 
Hobbes's  Leviathan,  I  think  he  has  put,  in  short,  all 
those  arguments  for  it  together,  which  in  hi^  writings 
J  fiild  him  any  where  to  make  ijse  of:  his  words  are 
these :  "  If  God  created  only  Admn,  and  of  a  piece  pf 
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^*  him  made  the  womaii,  and  if  by  generation  frotn 
*^  them  two,  as  parts  of  them,  all  mankind  be  propa- 
"  gated :  if  also  God  gave  to  Adam  not  only  the  do- 
<*  minion  over  the  woman  and  the  children  that  should 
<*  issue  from  them,  but  also  over  all  the  earth  to  subdue 
*^  it,  and  over  all  the  creatures  on  it,  so  that  as  long  as 
"  Adam  lived,  no  man  could  claim  or  enjoy  any  thing 
^^  but  by  donation,  assignation,  or  permission  from  him^ 
"  I  wonder,"  &c.  Obs.  165.  .  Here  we  have  the  sum  of 
all  his  arguments,  for  Adam's  sovereignty,  and  against 
natural  freedom,  which  I  find  up  and  down  iii  his  other 
treatises ;  and  they  are  these  following :  "  God's  crea- 
"  tion  of  Adam,  the  dominion  he  gave  him  over  Eve* 
**  and  the  dominion  he  had  as  father  over  his  children:" 
all  which  I  shall  particularly  consider* 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  Adam*s  title  to  sovereignty  by  creation. 

\\5.  Sir  Robert,  in  his  preface  to  his  Observations 
on  Aristotle's  politics,  tells  us,  "  A  natural  freedom 
*^  of  mankind  cannot  be  supposed,  without  the  denial 
"  of  the  creation  of  Adam : "  but  how  Adam's  being 
created,  which  was  nothing  but  his  receiving  a  being 
immediately  fifom  omnipotency,  and  the  hand  of  God 
gave  Adam  a  sovercignty  over  any  thing,  I  cannot 
see;  nor  consequently  understand,  how  a  supposition 
of  natural  freedom  is  a  denial  of  Adam's  creation; 
and  would  be  glad  any  body  else  (since  our  A.  did 
not  vouchsafe  us  the  favour)  would  make  it  out  for 
him.  For  I  find  no  difficulty  to  suppose  the  freedom  of 
mankind,  though  I  have  always  believed  the  creation  of 
Adam.  He  was  created,  or  began  to  exist,  by  God's 
immediate  power,  without  the  intervention  of  parents, 
or  the  pre-existence  of  any  of  the  same  species  to  beget 
him,  when  it  pleased  God  he  should ;  and  so  did  the 
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lion,  the  king  of  beksts  before  him,  by  the  sam^ 
trreating  power  of  God  :  and  if  bare  existence  by  that 
power,  and  in  that  way,  will  give  domiYiion,  without 
any  more  ado,  our  A.  by  this  argument,  will  make  the 
lion  have  as  good  a  title  to  it,  as  he,  and  certainly  the 
ancienter.  No ;  for  Adam  had  his  title  **  by  the  ap- 
**  pointment  of  God,"  says  our  A.  in  another  place. 
Then  bare  creation  gave  him  not  dominion,  and  one 
might  have  supposed  mankind  free,  without  the  deny- 
ing the  creation  of  Adam,  since  it  was  God's  appoint- 
ment made  him  monarch. 

§  16.  But  let  us  see  how  he  puts  his  creation  and 
this  appointment  together.  *^  By  the  appointment  of 
*^  Grod,"  says  sir  Robert,  **  as  soon  as  Adam  was  created, 
*'  he  was  monarch  of  the  world,  though  he  had  no  sub- 
jects ;  for  though  there  could  not  be  actual  govem" 
ment  till  there  were  subjects,  yet  by  the  right  of  na- 
ture it  was  due  to  Adam  to  be  governor  of  his  pos-* 
terity :  though  not  in  act,  yet  at  least  in  habit,  Adam 
was  a  king  from  his  creation.'*  I  wish  he  had  told 
us  here  what  he  meant  by  God's  appointment.  For 
whatsoever  providence  orders,  or  the  law  of  nature  di- 
rects, or  positive  revelation  declares,  may  be  said  to  be 
by  God's  appointment :  but  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  meant 
here  in  the  first  sense,  i.  e.  by  providence ;  because  that 
would  be  to  say  no  more,  but  that  as  soon  as  Adam  wai^ 
created,  he  was  de  facto  monarch,  because  by  right  of 
nature  it  was  due  to  Adam  to  be  governor  of  his  pos- 
terity. But  he  could  not,  defacto^  be  by  providence 
constituted  the  governor  of  the  world,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  actually  no  government,  no  subjects  to  be 
governed,  which  our  A.  here  confesses.  Monarch  of 
the  world  is  also  difierently  used  by  our  A.  for  some-^ 
times  he  means  by  it  a  proprietor  of  all  the  world,  ex- 
clusive of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  thus  he  does  in  the 
same  page  of  his  preface  before  cited  :  "  Adam,"  says 
he,  *'  being  commanded  to  multiply  and  people  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  having  dominion  given  hinf 
over  all  creatures,  was  thereby  the  monarch  of  the 
whole  world ;  none  of  his  posterity  had  any  right  td 
possess  any  thing  but  by  his  grant  or  permission,  or 
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^^  by  sui^^essibn  from  hm^-  %  hA  us  understiusid  (hea; 
hy  monarch,  propid^tor  of  tbe  wopld^  aoil  by  appoipt-^ 
mentf  God*s  actual  donation,  and  revealed  positive  grant 
made  to  Adain,  Gen.  i.  28.  asi  we  see  sir  Robert  him* 
9elf  does  in  this  parallel  place ;  and  then  his  argument 
will  stand  thus,  *'  by  the  positive  grant  of  God :  m 
^^  soon  as  Adam  was  created,  he  was  proprietor  of  the 
'^  world)  because  by  the  right  of  nature  it  was  due  to 
*^  Adam  to  be  governor  of  bis  posterity.**  Jn  which 
way  of  arguing  there  are  twq  manifest  falsehoods.  First, 
it  is  false,  that  God  made  that  grant  to  Adam,  as  sooq 
as  he  was  created,  since,  though  it  stands  in  the  text 
immediately  after  his  creation,  yet  it  is  plain  it  could 
not  be  sppken  to  Adam,  till  after  Eve  was  made  and 
brought  to  him ;  and  how  then  could  he  be  monarch 
by  appointment  as  soon  as  created,  ^specially  sipoe  he 
calls,  if  I  mistai^e  not,  that  which  God  says  to  Eve, 
Gen.  ill.  16,  the  original  grant  of  government,  which 
not  being  till  after  the  fall,  when  Adani  was  somewhat, 
at  least  in  time,  and  very  much  distant  in  condition, 
from  his  creatiqi),  I  cannot  see,  how  our  A.  can  say  in 
this  sense,  that,  ^^  by  God's  appointment,  as  sqon  as 
^^  Adam  was  created,  he  was  monarch  of  the  world." 
Secondly,  were  it  true,  that  God's  actual  donation  "  ap^ 
^^  pointed  Adam  monarph  of  the  world,  as  soon  as  he 
^^  was  created,"  yet  the  reason  here  given  for  it  would 
not  prove  it;  but  it  would  always  b(3  a  false  inference, 
that  God,  by  a  positive  donation,  "  appointed  Ad^m 
*^  monarch  of  the  world,  because  by  right  of  nature  it 
*^  was  due  to  Adam  to  be  governor  of  his  posterity ; " 
for  having  given  him  the  right  pf  government  by  nature, 
there  was  no  need  of  a  positive  donation ;  at  least  it  will 
never  be  a  proof  of  such  a  donation- 

§  17.  On  the  other  side  the  matter  will  not  be  much 
mended,  if  we  understand  by  God's  api^oiptment  the 
law  of  nature  (though  it  be  a  pretty  harsh  expression 
for  it  in  this  place),  and  by  monarch  of  the  world,  sove- 
reign ruler  of  mankind :  for  then  the  sentence  under 
qonsideration  must  run  thus :  **  By  the  law  pf  nature,  as 
*^  soon  as  Adam  was  created  he  was  governor  of  man- 
^  kindi  for  by  right  pf  nature  it  was  due  to  Adam  t« 
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^*  be  governor  of  his  posterity ;  *'  which  amounts  to  this^^ 
he  was  governor  by  ri^t  of  nature,  because  he  was  go* 
vemor  by  right  of  nature.  But  supposing  we  should 
grant,  that  a  man  is  by  nature  governor  of  his  children, 
Adam  could  not  hereby  be  monarch  as  soon  as  a*eated : 
for  this  right  of  nature  being  founded  in  his  being  their 
father,  how  Adam  could  have  a  natural  right  to  be  go- 
vernor, before  he  was  a  father,  when  by  being  a  father  only 
he  had  that  right,  is,  methinks,  hard  to  conceive,  unless 
he  would  have  him  to  be  a  father  before  he  was  a  father, 
and  have  a  title  before  he  had  it. 

§  18.  To  this  foreseen  objection,  our  A.  answers  very 
logically,  ^*  He  was  governor  in  habit,  and  not  in  act :  *' 
a  very  pretty  way  of  being  a  governor  without  govern- 
ment, a  father  without  children,  and  a  king  without 
subjects.  And  thus  sir  Robert  was  an  author  before 
he  writ  his  book ;  not  in  act,  it  is  true,  but  in  habit ; 
for  when  he  had  once  published  it,  it  was  due  to  him, 
by  the  right  of  nature,  to  be  an  author,  as  much  as  it 
was  to  Adam  to  be  igovernor  of  his  children,  when  he 
had  begot  them ;  and  if  to  be  such  a  monarch  of  the 
world,  an  absolute  monarch  in  habit,  but  not  in  act, 
will  serve  the  turn,  I  should  not  much  envy  it  to  any  of 
sir  Robert's  friends,  that  he  thought  fit  graciously  to 
bestow  it  upon ;  though  even  this  of  act  and  habit,  if  it 
signified  any  thing  but  our  A.'s  skill  in  distinctions,  be 
not  to  his  purpose  in  this  place.  For  the  question  is  not 
here  about  Adam's  actual « exercise  of  government,  but 
actually  having  a  title  to  be  governor.  Governments 
says  our  A.  was  **  due  to  Adam  by  the  right  of  nature : " 
what  is  this  right  of  nature  ?  A  right  fathers  have  over 
their  children  by  begetting  them ;  "  generatione  jus 
**  acquiritur  parentibus  in  liberos,*'  says  our  A.  out  of 
Grotius,  de  J.  B.  P.  L.  2.  C.  5.  S.  1.  The  right  then 
follows  the  begetting  as  arising  from  it ;  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  way  of  i*easoning  or  distinguishing  of  our  Am 
Adam,  as  soon  as  he  was  created,  had  a  title  ofily  in  ha» 
bit,  and  not  in  act,  which  in  plain  English  is,  he  had  ac- 
tually no  title  at  all. 

^19*  To  speak  less  learnedly,  and  more  intelligibly, 
one  may  say  of  Adam,  he  was  in  4  tx)86il)ility  of  being 
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gbirerrior,  since  it  was  possible  he  might  beget  cbildTfei!, 
and  thereby  acquire  that  right  of  nature,  be  it  what  it 
will,  to  govern  them,  that  accrues  from  thence:  but 
what  connection  has  this  with  Adam's  creation,  to  make 
him  say,  that,  **  as  soon  as  he  was  created,  he  was  mo- 
"  narch  of  the  world?  **  For  it  may  as  well  be  said  of 
•Noah,  tharas  soon  as  he  was  bom  he  was  monarch  of 
the  world,  since  he  was  in  possibility^  (wliich  in  our  A.*s 
sense  is  enough  to  make  a  monarch,  **  a  monarch  in 
^  habit,")  to  outlive  all  mankind  but  his  own  posterity. 
What  such  necessary  connection  there  is  betwixt  Adam's 
inreation  and  his  right  to  government,  so  that  a  "  na- 
^^  tural  freedom  of  mankind  cannot  be  supposed  with* 
*'  out  the  denial  of  the  creation  of  Adam,"  I  confess 
for  my  part  I  do  not  see ;  nor  how  those  words,  "  by 
**  the  appointment,  &c."  Obs.  254.  however  explained^ 
can  be  put  together  to  make  any  tolerable  sense,  at 
least  to  establish  this  position  with  which  they  end,  viz. 
**  Adam  was  a  king  from  his  creation ; "  a  king  says 
our  author,  ^  not  in  act,  but  in  habit,"  i.  e.  actually  no 
king  at  all. 

^  SO.  I  fear  I  have  tired  my  reader's  patience,  by 
dwelling  longer  on  this  passage,  than  the  weightiness  of 
any  argument  in  it  seems  to  require :  but  I  have  una^ 
voidably  been  engaged  in  it  by  our  author's  way  of  writ- 
ing,  who,  huddling  several  suppositions  tc^ther,  and 
that  in  doubtful  and  general  terms,  makes  such  a  med- 
ley and  confusion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  show  his  mis* 
takes,  without  examining  the  several  senses  wherein  his 
Words  may  be  taken,  and  without  seeing  how,  in  any 
of  these  various  meanings,  they  will  consist  together, 
and  have  any  truth  in  them :  for  in  this  present  passage 
before  us,  how  can  any  one  argue  against  this  position 
of  his,  "  that  Adam  was  a  king  from  his  creation," 
unless  one  examine,  whether  the  words,  ^'from  his 
V  creation,"  be  to  be  taken  as  they  may,  for  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  his  government,  as  the  fore- 
going words  import,  **  as  soon  as  he  was  created  be 
"  was  monarch : "  or,  for  the  cause  of  it,  as  he  says, 
p.  11.  *^  creation  made  man  prince  of  his  posterity?" 
How  farther  can  one  judge  of  the  truth  of  his  being 
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thus  kiog,  till  one  has  examined  whether  king  be  to  be 
taken,  as  the  words  in  the  beginning  of  this  passage 
would  persuade,  on  supposition  of  his  private  dominion, 
which  was»  by  God's  positive  grant,  ^  monarch  of  the 
^  world  bj  appointment;'*  or  king  on  supposition  of 
his  fatherly  power  over  his  offspring,  which  was  by  na- 
ture, •^due  by  the  right  of  nature;'*  whether,  I  say, 
king  be  to  be  taken  in  both,  or  one  only  of  these  two 
senses,  or  in  neither  of  them,  but  only  this,  that  crea- 
tion made  him  prince,  in  a  way  different  from  both  the 
other  ?  For  though  this  assertion,  that,  ^  Adam  was 
'^  king  from  his  creation,"  be  true  in  no  sense,  yet 
it  stands  here  as  an  evident  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
preceding  words,  though  in  truth  it  be  but  a  bare  asser- 
tion joined  to  ofJier  assertions  of  the  same  kind,  which 
confidently  put  together  in  words  of  undetermined  and' 
dubious  meaning,  look  like  a  sort  of  arguing,  when 
there  is  indeed  neither  proof  nor  connexion :  a  way 
very  familiar  with  our  author :  of  which  having  given 
the  reader  a  taste  here,  I  shall,  as  much  as  the  argu- 
ment will  permit  me^  avoid  touching  on  hereafter ;  and 
should  not  have  done  it  here,  were  it  not  to  let  the 
world  see,  how  incoherences  in  matter,  and  suppositions 
without  proofs  put  handsomely  together  in  good  words 
and  a  plausible  style,  are  apt  to  pass  fiw  strong  reason 
and  good  sense,  till  they  come  to  be  looked  into  witir 
attention. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  Adani$  title  to  swereignty,  by  donation.  Gen.  i«  S8« 

§  21.  Having  at  last  got  through  the  foregoing 
passage,  where  we  have  been  so  long  detained, 
not  by  the  force  of  arguments  and  opposition,  but  by 
the  intricacy  of  the  words,  and  the  doubtfulness  of 
the  meaning ;  let  us  go  mi  to  his  next  argument,  for 
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Adam's  sovereignty.  Our  author  tells  us  in  the  Word* 
of  Mr,  Selden,  that  **  A(!(am  by  donation  from  God, 
Gen.  i.  28.  was  made  the  general  lord  of  all  things, 
not  without  such  a  private  dominion  to  himself,  as 
without  his  grant  did  exclude  his  children.  This 
determination  of  Mr.  Selden,"  says  our  author,  "  is 
consonant  to  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and  natural  rea-* 
**  son,"  Obs.  210.  And  in  his  Pref.  to  his  Observa- 
tions on  Aristotle,  he  says  thus,  "  The  first  government 
^  in  the  world  was  monarchical  in  the  father  of  all  flesh, 
Adam  being  commanded  to  multiply  and  people  the 
earth,  and  to  subdue  it,  and  having  dominion  given 
him  over  all  creatures,  was  thereby  the  monarch  of 
the  whole  world.  None  of  his  posterity  had  any 
right  to  possess  any  thing,  but  by  his  grant  or  per- 
mission,  or  by  succession  from  him.  The  earth, 
saith  the  Psalmist,  hath  he  given  to  the  children 
of  men,  which  shows  the  title  comes  from  father- 
^  hood/' 

§  22.  Before  I  examine  this  argument,  and  the  text 
on  which  it  is  founded,  it  is  necessary  to  desire  the  reader 
to  observe,  that  our  author,  according  to  his  usual  me- 
thod, begins  in  one  sense,  and  concludes  in  another ;  he 
begins  here  with  Adam's  propriety,  or  private  dominion, 
by  donation ;  and  his  conclusion  is,  **  which  shows  the 
^  title  comes  from  fatherhood." 

§  23.  But  let  us  see  the  argument.  The  words  of  the 
text  are  these :  ^'  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God 
**  said  unto  them,  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  reple- 
^'  nish  the  earth  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over 
"  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth. 
Gen.  i.  28."  from  whence  our  author  concludes, 
that  Adam,  having  here  dominion  given  him  over  all 
creatures,  was  thereby  the  monarch  of  the  whole 
world;"  whereby  must  be  meant,  that  either  this 
grant  of  God  gave  Adam  property,  or,  as  our  author 
calls  it,  private  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  all  infe- 
rior or  irrational  creatures,  and  so  consequently  that  he 
was  thereby  monarch ;  or  2dly,  that  it  gave  him  rule 
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and  dominion  over  all  earthly  creatures  whatsoever,  and 
thereby  over  his  children ;  and  so  he  was  monarch :  for, 
as  Mr.  Selden  has  properly  worded  it,  "  Adam  was 
"  made  general  lord  of  all  things/'  one  may  very 
clearly  understand  him,  that  he  means  nothing  to  be 
granted  to  Adam  here  but  property,  and  therefore  he 
says  not  one  word  of  Adam's  monarchy.  But  our  au-» 
thor  says,  "  Adam  was  hereby  monarch  of  the  world,'* 
which,  properly  speaking,  signifies  sovereign  ruler  of  all 
the  men  in  the  world ;  and  so  Adam  by  this  grant, 
must  be  constituted  such  a  ruler.  If  our  author  means 
otherwise,  he  might  with  much  clearness  have  said, 
that  "  Adam  was  hereby  proprietor  of  the  whole  world.** 
But  he  begs  your  pardon  in  that  point :  clear  distinct 
speaking  not  serving  every  where  to  his  purpose,  you 
must  not  expect  it  in  him,  as  in  Mn  Selden,  or  other 
such  writei-s. 

§  24.  In  opposition,  therefore,  to  our  author's  doc- 
trine, that  "  Adam  was  monarch  of  the  whole  world,** 
founded  on  this  place  I  shall  show, 

1.  That  by  this  grant.  Gen.  i.  28.  God  gave  no  im- 
mediate power  ta  Adam  over  men,  over  his  children, 
over  those  of  his  own  species ;  and  so  he  was  not  made 
ruler,  or  monarch,  by  this  charter. 

2.  That  by  this  grant  God  gave  him  not  private  do- 
minion over  the  inferior  creatures,  but  right  in  common 
with  all  mankind ;  so  neither  was  he  monarch,  upon  the 
account  of  the  property  here  given  him. 

§  25.  1.  That  this  donation.  Gen.  i.  28.  gave  Adam 
no  power  over  men,  will  appear  if  we  consider  the 
words  of  it :  for  since  all  positive  grants  convey  no  more 
than  the  express  words  they  are  made  in  will  carry,  let 
us  see  which  of  them  here  will  comprehend  mankind, 
or  Adam's  posterity;  and  those,  I  imagine,  if  any,  must 
be  these,  "  every  living  thing  that  moveth : "  the  words 
in  Hebrew  are  HB^D^n  !Tn  i.  e.  "  bestiam  reptantem,** 
of  which  words  the  scripture  itself  is  the  best  interpre- 
ter :  God  having  created  the  fishes  and  fowls  the  fifth, 
day,  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  he  creates  the  irrational 
inhabitants  of  the  dry  land,  which,  ver.  24,  are  de- 
scribed in  these  words,  ^*  liet  the  earth  bring  forth  the 
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"^  living  creature  after  his  kind;  cattle  and  creepiiig 
<^  things,  and  be^stsi  of  the  earth,  after  his  kind^  and 
**  ver.  2.  and  God  inade  the  beasts  of  the  earth  after 
**  his  kind,  and  cattle  aftet*  thdr  kind,  and  every  thing 
**  that  creepeth  on  the  earth  after  his  kind : "  here,  in 
the  creation  of  the  brute  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he  first 
speaks  of  them  all  under  one  general  name,  of  living 
creatures,  and  then  afterwards  divides  them  into  three 
ranks^  1 .  Cattle  or  such  creatures  as  were  or  might  be 
tame,  and  so  be  the  private  possession  of  particular  men ; 
2*  rrn  which,  ver.  24,  25.  in  our  Bible,  is  translated 
beasts,  and  by  the  Septuagint  3-v)pt«,  wild  beasts,  and  is 
the  same  word,  that  here  in  our  text,  ver,  28,  where  we 
hav^  this  great  charter  to  Adam,  is  translated  living 
thing,  and  is  also  the  same  word  used,  Gen.  ix.  2.  where 
this  grant  is  renewed  to  Noah,  and  there  likewise  trans« 
lated  beast.  '  3.  The  third  rank  where  the  creeping  ani- 
mals, which  ver;  24,  25,  are  comprized  under  the  word, 
ht^D^j  the  same  that  is  lised  here,  ver.  28,  and  is  trans-- 
lated  moving,  but  in  the  former  verses,  creeping,  and  by 
the  Septuagint  in  all  these  places  ifHrgrxf  or  reptiles,  from 
'Whence  it  appears  that  the  words  which  we  translate 
here  in  God*s  donation,  ver.  28.  "  living  creatures  mov-* 
"  ing,"  are  the  same,  which  in  the  history  of  the  creation, 
ver.  24,  25.  signify  two  ranks  of  terrestrial  creatures,' 
viiz.  wild  beasts  and  reptiles,  and  are  so  understood  by 
the  Septuagint. 

^  26.  When  <jod  had  made  the  irrational  animals  (^ 
the  world,  divided  into  three  kinds^  from  the  places  of 
their  habitation,  viz.  fishes  of  the  sea,  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  living  creatures  of  the  earth ;  and  these  again  into 
cattle,  wild  beasts,  and  reptiles ;  he  considers  of  mak^ 
iftg  man,  and  the  doftiinion  he  should  have  over  the  ter^ 
restrial  world,  ver.  2&.  and  then  he  reckons  up  the  in- 
habitants of  these  thr<^  kingdotns,  but  in  the  terrestrial 
leaves  out  the  second  l-ank  rW  oT  wild  beasts ;  but  here, 
ver.  28,  where  he  actually  exercises  this  design,  and 
gives  him  this  dominion,  the  text  mentions  the  fishes 
of  the  sea,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  terrestrial 
creatures  in  the  words  that  signify  the  wild  beasts  and 
teptiles,   though  translated  living  thing  that  moveth^ 
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leaving  out  cattle.  In  both  which  places,  though  the 
word  which  si^ifies  wild  lieasts,  be  omiUed  in  one»  and 
that  which  signifies  cattle  in  the  other,  yet,  since  Gkxl 
certainly  executed  in  one  place,  what  he  declares  he  de« 
signed  in  the  other,  we  cannot  but  understand  the  same 
in  both  places,  and  have  here  only  an  account  how  the 
terrestrial  irrational  animals,  which  were  abeady  ci^eated, 
and  reckoned  up  at  their  creation,  in  three  distinct  ranks 
of  cattle,  wild  beasts,  and  reptiles,  were  here,  ver.  28. 
actually  put  under  the  dominion  of  man,  as  they  were 
designed,  ver.  26«  nor  do  these  words  contain  in  them 
the  least  appearance  of  any  thing  that  can  be  wrested  to 
signify  God's  giving  to  one  man  dominion  over  another^ 
to  Adam  over  his  posterity. 

^  27.  And  this  further  appears  from  Gen.  ix.  2« 
where  God  renewing  this  charter  to  Noah  and  his  sons, 
he  gives  them  dominion  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  terrei^al  creatures,  ex- 
pressed by  rpn  tS^DTf  wild  beasts  and  reptiles,  the  same 
words  that  in  the  text  before  us,  Gen.  i  28.  are  trans- 
lated every  moving  thing,  that  moveth  on  the  earthy 
which  by  no  means  can  comprehend  man,  the  grant  be» 
ing  made  to  Noah  and  his'sons,  all  the  men  then  living, 
and  not  to  one  part  of  men  over  another :  which  is  yet 
more  evident  liom  the  very  next  woixls,  ver.  3.  where 
God  ^ves  every  W2^  **  every  moving  thing,"  the 
va*y  words  used,  ch.  i.  28.  to  them  for  food.  By  aU 
which  it  is  plain,  that  God's  donation  to  Adam,  ch.  i.  28. 
and  his  designation,  ver.  26,  and  his  grant  again  to 
Noah  and  his  sons ;  refer  to,  and  contain  in  them,  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  the  works  of  the  creation  the 
fifth  day,  and  the  beginning  <^  the  sixth,  as  they  are 
set  down  from  the  20th  to  2€th  ver.  indusiveiy  of  the 
1st  ch.  and  so  comprehend  all  the  species  of  irrational 
animals  of  the  terraqueous  globe ;  though  all  the  words, 
whereby  they  are  expressed  in  the  history  of  their  crea- 
tion, are  no  where  used  in  any  of  the  following  grants, 
but  some  of  them  omitted  in  one,  and  some  in  another. 
Fnom  whence  I  think  it  is  past  all  doubt  that  man  can- 
not be  compr^ended  in  this  grants  nor  any  dominion 
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over  those  of  his  own  species  be  conveyed  te  Adam.  All 
the  terrestrial  irrational  creatures  are  enamerated  at  their 
creation,  ver.  US.  under  the  names  ^^  beasts  of  the  earth, 
^^  cattle^  and  creeping  things;"  but  man^  being  not 
then  created,  was  not  contained  under  any  of  those 
names ;  and  therefore,  whether  we  understand  the  He* 
brew  words  right  or  no,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to 
comprehend  man  in  the  very  same  history,  and  the  very 
next  verses  following,  especially  since  that  Hebrew  word 
ifft2r\  which,  if  any  in  this  donation  to  Adam,  ch.  i.  S8. 
must  comprehend  man,  is  so  plainly  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  him,  as  Gen.  vi.  SO.  vii.  14,  21,  2S«  G«u 
viii.  17,  19-  And  if  God  made  all  mankind  slaves  to 
Adam  and  his  heirs,  by  giving  Adam  dominion  over 
"  every  living  thing  that  moveth  on  the  earth,"  ch.  i. 
28.  as  our  author  would  have  it ;  methinks  sir  Robert 
should  have  carried  his  monarchical  power  one  step 
higher,  and  satisfied  the  world,  that  princes  might  eat 
their  subjects  too,  since  God  gave  as  full  power  to  Noah 
and  his  heirs,  ch.  ix.  2.  to  eat  **  every  living  thing  that 
'^  moveth/'  as  he  did  to  Adam  to  have  dominion  over 
them:  the  Hebrcw  word  in  both  places  being  the 
;same. 

§  28.  David,  who  might  be  supposed  to  understand 
the  donation  of  God  in  this  text,  and  the  right  of  kings 
tooj  as  well  as  our  author,  in  his  comment  on  this  place, 
as  the  learned  and  judicious  Ainsworth  calls  it,  in  the 
.8th  Psalm,  finds  here  no  such  charter  of  monarchical 
power ;  his  words  are,  *'  Thou  hast  made  him,  i*  e* 
'^  man,  the  son  of  man,  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ; 
^'  thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works 
of  thy  hands ;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet, 
all  sheep  and  oxen,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
"  fowls  of  the  air,  and  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever 
**  passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  sea."  In  which 
words,  if  any  one  can  find  out  that  there  is  meant  any 
monarchical  power  of  one  man  over  another,  but  only 
the  dominion  of  the  whole  species  of  mankind,  over 
the  inferior  species  of  creatures,  he  may,  for  aught  I 
know^  deserve  to  be  one  of  sir  Robert's  monarchs  in 
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habit,  for  the  rareness  of  the  discovery.  And  by  this 
time,  I  hope  it  is  evident,  that  he  that  gave  *^  dominion 
•*  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  on  the  earth," 
gave  Adam  no  monarchical  power  over  those  of  his  own 
species,  which  will  yet  appear  moare  fuUy  in  the  next 
thing  I  am  to  show. 

§  39. 2.  Whatever  God  gave  by  the  words  of  this  girant» 
G^n.  i.  28.  it  was  not  to  Adam  in  particular,  exclusive 
of  all  other  men :  whatever  dominion  he  had  thereby 
it  was  not  a  private  dominion,  but  a  dominion  in  com-" 
men  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  That  this  donation 
was  not  made  in  particular  to  Adam,  appears  evidently 
from  the  words  of  the  text,  it  being  made  to  more  than 
one;  for  it  was  spoken  in  tlie  plural  number,  God 
blessed  them,  and  said  unto  them,  have  dominion. 
God  says  unto  Adam  and  Eve,  have  dominion  ;  thereby, 
says  our  author,  "  Adam  was  monarch  of  the  world  :*' 
but  the  grant  being  to  them,  i.  e.  spoken  to  Eve  also,  as 
many  interpretei*s  think  with  reason,  that  these  words 
were  not  spoken  till  Adam  had  his  wife,  must  not  she 
^hereby  be  lady,  as  well  as  he  lord  of  the  world  ?  If  it 
be  said,  that  Eve  was  subjected  to  Adam,  it  seems  she 
was  not  so  subjected  to  him,  as  to  hinder  her  dominion 
over  the  creatures,  or  property  in  them  :  for  shall  we  say 
that  God  ever  made  a  joint  grant  to  two,  and  one  only 
was  to  have  the  benefit  of  it  ? 

^  30.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  said.  Eve  was  not  made 
till  afterwards  :  grant  it  so,  what  advantage  will  our  au- 
thor get  by  it  ?  The  text  will  be  only  the  more  directly 
against  him,  and  show  that  God,  in  this  donation,  gave 
the  world  to  mankind  in  common,  and  not  to  Adam  in 
particular.  The  word  them  in  the  text  must  include 
the  species  of  man,  for  it  is  certain  them  can  by  no  means 
signify  Adam  alone.  In  the  26th  verse,  where  God  de- 
clares his  intention  to  give  this  dominion,  it  is  plain  he 
meant,  that  he  would  make  a  species  of  creatures  that 
should  have  dominion  over  the  other  species  of  this  ter- 
restrial globe.  The  words  are,  "  And  God  said,  let  us 
*^  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,  and  let 
"  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish,"  &c.  They  then 
were  to  have  dominion.     Who?  even  those  who  were 
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to  have  the  image  of  God,  the  individuals  of  that  species 
of  man  that  he  was  going  to  make ;  for  that  them  should 
signify  Adam  singly,  exclusive  of  the  rest  that  should  be 
in  the  world  with  him,  is  against  both  scripture  and  all 
reason ;  and  it  cannot  possibly  be  made  sense,  if  man  in 
the  former  part  of  the  verse  do  not  signify  the  same  with 
them  in  the  latter ;  only  man  there,  as  is  usual,  is  taken 
for  the  species,  and  them  the  individuals  of  that  species : 
and  we  have  a  reason  in  the  very  text.  God  makes  him 
**  in  his  own  image,  after  his  own  likeness ;  makes  him 
"  an  intellectual  creature,  and  so  capable  of  dominion:'* 
for  wherein  soever  else  the  image  of  God  consisted,  the 
intellectual  nature  was  certainly  a  part  of  it,  and  belonged 
to  the  whole  species,  and  enabled  them  to  have  domi* 
nion  over  the  inferior  creatures;  and  therefore  David 
says  in  the  8th  Psalm  above  cited,  '*  Thou  hast  made 
*^  him  little  lower  than  the  angels,  thou  hast  made  him 
^*  to  have  dominion."  It  is  not  of  Adam  king  David 
speaks  here,  for  verse  4,  it  is  plain  it  is  of  man,  and  ib» 
son  of  man,  of  the  species  of  mankind. 

§  31.  And  that  this  grant  spoken  to  Adam  was  made 
to  him,  and  the  whole  species  of  man,  is  clear  from  our 
author's  own  proof  out  of  the  Psalmist.  "  The  earA,** 
saith  the  Psalmist,  **  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of 
"  men,  which  shows  the  title  comes  from  fatherhood." 
These  are  sir  Robert's  words  in  the  preface  before  cited, 
and  a  strange  inference  it  is  he  makes :  God  hath 
**  given  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men,  ergo  the  title 
"  comes  from  fatherhood.*'  It  is  pity  the  propriety  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue  had  not  u^  fathers  of  men,  instead 
of  children  of  men,  to  express  mankind ;  then  indeed 
our  author  migiit  have  had  the  countenance  of  the 
sounds  of  the  words  to  have  placed  the  title  in  the 
fatherhood.  But  to  conclude,  that  the  fatherhood  had 
the  right  to  the  earth,  because  God  gave  it  to  the 
children  of  men,  is  a  way  of  arguing  peculiar  to  our 
author :  and  a  man  must  have  a  great  mind  to  go  con- 
trary to  the  sound  as  well  as  sense  of  the  words  before 
he  could  light  on  it.  But  the  sense  is  yet  harder,  and 
more  remote  from  our  author's  purpose  :  for  as  it  stands 
in  his  preface,  it  is  to  prove  Adam's  being  monarch. 
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and  his  reasoning  is  thug,  *^  Gk)d  gave  the  earth  to  the 
'^  children  of  men>  ergo  Adam  was  monarch  of  the 
"  world."  I  defy  any  man  to  make  a  more  pleasant 
conclusion  than  this,  which  cannot  be  excused  from  the 
most  obvious  absurdity,  till  it  can  be  shown,  that  by 
children  of  men,  he  who  had  no  father,  Adam  alone  is 
signified;  but  whatever  our  author  does,  the  scriptuns 
speaks  not  nonsense. 

^  32.  To  maintain  this  property  and  private  donoi- 
nion  of  Adam,  our  author  labours  in  the  following  page 
to  destroy  the  community  granted  to  Noah  and  his  sons, 
in  that  parallel  place,  Gen.  ix.  1,  2,  3.  and  he  endea- 
vours to  do  it  two  ways. 

1.  Sir  Robert  would  persuade  us  against  the  express 
words  of  the  scripture,  that  what  was  here  granted  to 
Noah,  was  not  granted  to  his  sons  in  common  with  him 
His  words  are,  "  As  for  the  general  community  be- 
tween Noah  and  his  sons,  which  Mr.  Selden  will  have 
to  be  granted  to  them,  Gen^  ix.  £.  the  text  doth  not 
warrant  it."  What  warrant  our  author  would  have, 
when  the  plain  express  words  of  scripture,  not  capable 
of  another  meaning,  will  not  satisfy  him,  who  pretencb 
to  build  wholly  on  scripture,  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 
The  text  says,  ^^  Gk)d  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and 
*^  said  unto  them,  i.  e.  as  our  author  would  have  it, 
unto  him :  for,  saith  he,  although  the  sons  are  there 
mentioned  with  Noah  in  the  blessing,  yet  it  may  best 
**  be  understood,  with  a  subordination  or  benediction 
"  in  succession.'*  O.  211.  That  indeed  is  best  for  our 
authcn*  to  be  understood,  which  best  serves  to  his  pur- 
pose ;  but  that  truly  may  best  be  understood  by  any  body 
eke,  which  best  agrees  with  the  plain  construction  of 
the  words,  and  arises  from  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
place:  and  then  with  subordination  and  in  succession, 
wUl  not  be  best  understood,  in  a  grant  of  God,  where 
he  himself  put  them  not,  nor  mentions  any  such  limi- 
tation. But  yet  our  author  has  reasons,  why  it  may 
best  be  understood  so.  "  The  blessing,  says  he  in  the 
following  words,  might  truly  be  fulfilled,  if  the  sons, 
either  under  or  after  their  father,  enjoyed  a  private 
dominiiDti,"  O,  211,  which  is  to  say^  that  a  ^^ant^ 
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whose  express  words  give  a  joint  title  in  present  (for 
the  text  says,  into  your  hands  they  are  delivered)  may- 
best  l)e  understood  with  a  subordination,  or  in  succession; 
because  it  is  possible,  that  in  subordination^  or  in  suc- 
cession, it  may  be  enjoyed.  Which  is  all  one  as  to  say, 
that  a  grant  of  any  thing  in  present  possession  may  best 
be  understood  of  reversion ;  because  it  is  possible  one 
may  live  to  enjoy  it  in  reversion.  If  the  grant  be  in- 
deed to  a  father  and  to  his  sons  after  him,  who  is  so 
kind  as  to  let  his  children  enjoy  it  presently  in  common 
with  him,  one  may  truly  say,  as  to  the  event,  one  will 
be  as  good  as  the  other ;  but  it  can  never  be  true,  that 
what  the  express  words  grant  in  possession,  and  in  com- 
mon, may  best  be  understood  to  be  in  reversion.  The 
sum  of  all  his  reasoning  amounts  to  this  :  God  did  not 
give  to  the  sons  of  Noah  the  world  in  common  with 
their  father,  l3ecause  it  was  possible  they  might  enjoy 
it  under,  or  after  him.  A  very  good  sort  of  argument 
against  an  express  text  of  scripture  :  but  God  must  not 
be  believed,  though  he  speaks  it  himself,  when  he  says 
he  does  any  thing  which  will  not  consist  with  sir  Robert's 
hypothesis. 

§  33.  For  it  is  plain,  however  he  would  exclude 
them,  that  part  of  this  benediction,  as  he  would  have 
it  in  succession,  must  needs  be  meant  to  the  sons,  and 
not  to  Noah  himself  at  all :  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply, 
**  and  replenish  the  earth,"  says  God  in  this  blessing. 
This  part  of  the  benediction,  as  appears  by  the  sequel, 
concerned  not  Noah  himself  at  all :  for  we  read  not  of 
any  children  he  had  after  the  flood ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  where  his  posterity  is  reckoned  up,  there 
is  no  mention  of  any ;  and  so  this  benediction  in  succes- 
sion was  not  to  take  place  till  350  years  after  :  and  to 
save  our  author's  imaginary  monarchy,  the  peopling  of 
the  world  must  be  deferred  350  years  ;  for  this  part  of 
the  benediction  cannot  be  understood  with  subordina- 
tion, unless  our  author  will  say,  that  they  must  ask  leave 
of  their  father  Noah  to  lie  with  their  wives.  But  in 
this  one  point  our  author  is  constant  to  himself  in  all 
his  discourses,  he  takes  care  there  should  be  monarchs 
in  the  world,  but  very  little  that  there  should  be  people ; 
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ahd  indeed  his  way  of  government  is  not  the  way  to 
people  the  world :  for  how  much  absolute  monarchy 
helps  to  fulfil  this  gres^t  and  primary  blessing  of  God 
Almighty,  '*  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
"  the  earth,"  which  contains  in  it  the  improvement  too 
of  ait^  and  sciences,  and  the  conveniencies  of  life ;  may 
be  seen  in  those  large  and  rich  countries  which  are  happy 
under  the  Turkish  government,  where  are  not  now  to 
be  found  one-third,  nay  in  many,  if  not  most  parts  of 
them,  one-thirtieth,  perhaps  I  might  say  not  one-huU'- 
dredth  of  the  people,  that  were  formerly,  as  will  easily 
appear  to  any  one,  who  will  compare  the  accounts  we 
have  of  it  at  this  time,  with  anciei]^  history.  But  this  by 
the  by. 

^  34.  The  other  parts  of  this  benediction,  or  grant, 
are  so  expressed,  that  they  must  needs  be  understood  to 
belong  equally  to  them  all ;  as  much  to  Noah's  sons,  as 
to  Noah  himself^  and  not  to  his  sons  with  a  subordina- 
tion, or  in  sdccession.  "  The  fear  of  you,  and  the 
"  dread  of  you,  says  God,  shall  be  on  every  beast,'* 
&c.  Will  any  body  but  our  author  say,  that  the  crea- 
tures feared  and  stood  in  awe  of  Noah  only,  and  not  of 
his  sons  without  his  leave,  or  till  after  his  death  ?  And 
the  following  words,  "  into  your  hands  they  are  deli- 
**  vered,**  are  they  to  be  understood,  as  our  author  says,  if 
your  father  please,  or  they  shall  be  delivered  into  your 
hands  hereafter  ?  If  this  be  to  argue  from  scripture,  I 
know  not  what  may  not  be  proved  by  it ;  and  I  can 
scarce  see  how  much  this  differs  from  that  fiction  and 
fancy,  or  how  much  a  surer  foundation  it  will  prove  than 
the  opinions  of  philosophers  and  poets,  which  our  author 
so  much  condemns  in  his  preface. 

§  35.  But  our  author  goes  on  to  prove,  that  "  it  may 
**  best  be  understood  with  a  subordination,  or  a  bene- 
diction in  succession  ;  for,  says  he,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  private  dominion  which  God  gave  to  Adam, 
and  by  his  donation^  assignation,  or  cession  to  his  chiU 
dren,  was  abrogated,  and  a  community  of  all  things 
"  instituted  between  Noah  and  his  sons— Noah  was  left 
**  the  sole  heir  of  the  world ;  why  should  it  be  thought 
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'<  that  God  would  disinherit  him  of  his  birth^rigfat,  and 
^*  make  him  of  all  men  in  the  world  the  only  tenant  in 
**  common  with  his  children,"  O.  211. 

^  86,  The  prejudices  of  our  own  ill-grounded  opi- 
nions, however  hy  us  called  probable,  cannot  authorize 
us  to  understand  scripture  contrary  to  the  direct  and 
plain  meaning  of  the  words.  I  grant  it  is  not  probable 
that  Adam's  private  dominion  was  here  abrogated ;  be- 
csLuie  it  is  more  than  improbable,  (for  it  will  never  be 
proved)  that  Adam  had  any  such  private  dominion  ;  and 
since  parallel  places  of  scripture  are  most  probable  to 
make  us  know  how  they  may  \ye  best  understood,  thei'e 
needs  but  the  comparing  this  blessing  here  to  Noah  and 
his  sons,  after  the  flood,  with  that  to  Adam  after  the  crea- 
tion, Gen.  i,  28.  to  assure  any  one  that  God  gave  Adam 
no  such  private  dominion.  It  is  probable,  I  confess, 
that  Noah  should  have  the  same  title,  the  same  property 
and  dominion  after  the  floods  that  Adam  had  before  it : 
but  since  private  dominion  cannot  consist  with  the  bless* 
ing  and  grant  God  gave  to  him  and  his  sons  in  com- 
mon, it  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  conclude,  that  Adam 
iiad  none,  especially  since  in  the  donation  made  to  himf 
there  are  no  words  that  express  it,  or  do  in  the  least  fa-* 
vour  it ;  and  then  let  my  reader  judge  whether  it  may 
best  be  understood,  when  in  the  one  pkce  there  is  not  one 
word  for  it,  not  to  say  what  has  been  above  proved,  that 
the  text  itself  proves  the  contrary ;  and  in  the  other, 
the  words  and  sense  are  directly  against  it, 

§  37.  But  our  author  says,  **  Noah  was  the  sole  hm 
*^  of  the  world ;  why  should  it  be  thought  that  God 
•'  would  disinherit  him  of  his  birth-right  ?  *'  Heir  in- 
deed, in  England,  signifies  the  eldest  son,  who  is  by  the 
laws  of  England  to  have  all  his  father's  lands  ^  but  where 
God  ever  appointed  any  such  heir  of  the  world,  our  au- 
thor would  have  done  well  to  have  showed  us :  and  how: 
God  disinherited  him  of  his  birthright,  or  what  harm 
was  done  him  if  God  gave  his  sons  a  right  to  make  use 
of  a  part  of  the  earth  for  support  of  themselves  and 
families,  when  the  whole  was  not  only  more  than  Noah 
himself,  but  infinitely  more  than  they  all  could  make 
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u#e  of»  aod  the  possessions  of  one  could  not  at  all  preju- 
dice, or,  as  to  any  use,  straiten  that  of  the  other. 

§  38.  Our  author  probably  foreseeing  he  might  not 
be  very  successful  in  persuading  people  out  of  their 
senses,  and»  say  what  he  could,  men  would  be  apt  to 
believe  the  plain  words  of  scripture,  and  think,  as  they 
saw,  that  the  grant  was  spoken  to  Noah  and  his  sons 
jointly ;  he  endeavours  to  insinuate,  as  if  this  gi*ant  to 
Noah  conveyed  no  property,  no  dominion;  because 
^^  subduing  the  earth,  and  dominion  over  the  creatures 
"  are  therein  omitted,  nor  the  earth  once  named/* 
And  therefore,  says  he,  "  there  is  a  considerable  differ- 
"  ence  between  these  two  texts ;  the  first  blessing  gave 
*^  Adam  a  dominion  over  the  earth  and  all  creatures ; 
the  latter  allows  Noah  liberty  to  use  the  living  crea- 
tures for  food :  here  is  no  alteration  or  diminishing 
*^  of  bis  title  to  a  prc^rty  of  al]  things,  but  an  en- 
"  largement  only  of  his  commons.*'  O.  211.  So  that, 
in  our  author  s  sense,  all  that  was  said  here  to  Noah  and 
his  sons,  gave  them  no  dominion,  no  property,  but  only 
enlarged  the  commons ;  their  commons,  I  should  say, 
ance  God  says,  "  to  you  are  they  given  ; "  though  our 
author  says  his;  for  as  to  Noah's  sons,  they,  it  seems, 
by  sir  Rotert's  appointment,  during  their  father's  life- 
time, were  to  keep  fasting  days. 

§  S9.  Any  one  but  our  author  would  be  mightily 
suspected  to  be  blinded  with  prejudice,  that  in  all  this 
blessing  to  Noah  and  his  sons,  could  see  nothing  but 
only  an  enlargement  of  commons ;  for  as  to  dominion, 
which  our  author  thinks  omitted,  "  the  fear  of  you, 
**  and  the  dread  of  you,  says  CJod,  shall  be  upon  every 
**  beast,"  which  I  suppose  expresses  the  dominion,  or 
superiority,  was  designed  man  over  the  living  creatures, 
as  fully  as  may  be :  for  in  that  fear  and  dread  seems 
chiefly  to  consist  what  was  given  to  Adam  over  the  in- 
ferior animals,  who,  as  absolute  a  monarch  as  he  was, 
could  not  make  bold  with  a  lark  or  rabbit  to  satisfy  his 
hunger,  and  had  the  herbs  but  in  common  with  the 
beasts,  as  is  plain  from  Gen.  i.  2,  9»  and  30.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  manifest  that  in  this  blessing  to  Noah 
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and  his  sons,  property  is  not  only  given  in  clear  words^ 
but  in  a  larger  extent  than  it  was  to  Adam.  "  Into 
"  your  hands  they  are  given,"  says  God  to  Noah  and 
his  sons  ;  which  words,  if  they  give  not  property,  nay, 
property  in  possession,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  words  that 
can  ;  since  there  is  not  a  way  to  express  a  man's  being 
possessed  of  any  thing  more  natural,  nor  more  cer- 
tain, than  to  say,  it  is  delivered  into  hh  hands.  And 
ver.  3,  to  show,  that  they  had  then  given  them  the  ut- 
most  property  man  is  capable  of,  which  is  to  have  a 
right  to  destroy  any  thing  by  using  it :  "  Every  moving^ 
**  thing  that  liveth,  saith  God,  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  " 
which  was  not  allowed  to  Adam  in  his  charter. 
This  our  author  calls,  **  a  liberty  of  using  them  for 
*^  food,  and  also  an  enlargement  of  commons,  but  no 
«*  alteration  of  property."  O.  211.  What  other  pro- 
perty man  can  have  in  the  creatures,  but  the  "  liberty 
"  of  using  them,"  is  hard  to  be  understood :  so  that  if 
the  fii'st  blessing,  as  our  author  says,  gave  Adam  "  do- 
•'  minion  over  the  creatures,**  and  the  blessing  to  Noah 
and  his  sons  gave  them  "  such  a  liberty  to  use  them,"  as 
Adam  had  not ;  it  mu$i  needs  give  them  something  that 
Adam  with  all  his  sovereignty  wanted,  something  that 
one  would  be  apt  to  take  for  a  greater  property ;  for  cer- 
tainly he  has  no  absolute  dominion  over  even  the  brutal 
part  of  the  creatures ;  and  the  property  he  has  in  them 
is  very  narrow  and  scanty,  who  cannot  make  that  use  of 
them,  which  is  permitted  to  another.  Should  any  one, 
who  is  absolute  lord  of  a  country,  have  bidden  our  au*- 
thor  subdue  the  earth,  and  given  him  dominion  over 
the  creatures  in  it,  but  not  have  permitted  him  to  have 
taken  a  kid  or  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock  to  satisfy  his 
hunger,  I  guess,  he  would  scarce  have  thought  himself 
lord  or  proprietor  of  that  land,  or  the  cattle  on  it ;  but 
would  have  found  the  difference  between  "  having  do- 
"  minion,"  which  a  shepherd  may  have,  and  having 
full  property  as  an  owner.  So  that,  had  it  been  his  own 
case,  sir  Robert,  I  believe,  would  have  thought  here 
was  an  alteration,  nay,  an  enlarging  of  property;  and  that 
Noah  and  his  children  had  by  this  grant,  not  only  pro- 
perty given  them,  but  such  property  given  them  in  the 
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cr^Ktujf^sL  M  Adam  ha4  not :  for  howeveri  in  respect  of 
oi)^  another,  men  may  (le  flowed  tp  have  {propriety  in 
their  di'sitipct  portions  of  the  cr0fttures ;  yet  in  respect 
of  God  the  maker  pf  hi^ayen  apd  eartb5  who  is  sole  brd 
and  probrietor  of  the  whole  world,  man's  propriety  in 
the  crpat^res  is  nothing  bi^t  that  ^  llb§rty  to  use  them»" 
which  Uod  has  permitted ;  and  so  man's  property  may 
bp  alter^  and  enlarged,  as  we  see  it  here,  after  the  flood, 
when  cfther  uses  of  them  are  allowed,  which  before 
were  not.  From  all  which  I  suppose  it  is  clear,  that 
neither  Adam,  nor  Noah,  had  any  **  [H'ivate  dominion,'- 
^ny  property  in  the  creatures,  exclusive  oS  his  posterityt 
as  they  should  successively  grow  up  into  need  of  them, 
^nd  oome  to  he  able  to  make  use  of  them. 

^  49.  Thus  we  have  examined  pur  author's  argument 
for  Adam's  monarchy,  founded  on  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced^ Gen.  i.  28.     Whereip  I  think  it  is  impossitde 
for  any  spber  reader  to  find  any  other  but  the  setting  of 
mankind  above  the  other  kinds  of  creatures  in  this  ha- 
bitable earth  of  ours.    It  is  nothing  but  the  giving  to 
m^n,  the  whpJe  speoiieg  pf  man,  as  the  chief  inhabit 
tant,  who  is  the  image  of  his  Maker,  the. dominion 
over  the  other  creatures.     This  lies  so  envious  in  the 
plain  wprd^,  that  any  one  but  pur  author  would  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  shown,  how  these  words, 
that  se«ned  to  say  the  quite  contrary,  gave  *^  Adam 
**  monarchical  absolute  pow^'*  over  other  mep,  or  the 
sole  property  in  all  the  creatures;  and  methinks  in  a 
business  of  this  moment,  and  that  wherepn  hP  builds 
all  that  follows,  he  should  have  done  somethiug  more 
than  barely  cite  words,  which  apparently  make  against 
him;  for  I  confess,  I  cannot  see  any  thing  in  them 
tending  to  Adam's  monarchy,  or  private  dominion,  but 
quite  the  contrary*    Aud  I  the  less  deplore  the  dulness 
pf  my  apprehension  herein,  since  J  find  the  apostle  seems 
to  have  as  little  notion  of  any  such  "  private  dominion 
*^  of  Adam"  as  f,  when  he  says,  *?  God  gives  us  all 
*^  things  richly  to  enjoy ; "  which  he  could  not  do,  if  it 
were  all  given  away  already  to  monarch  Adam,  and  the 
moparchs  his  heirs  and  successors.    To  conclude,  this 
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text  is  so  far  from  proving  Adam  sole  proprietor,  tfaat^ 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  confirmation  of  the  original 
community  of  all  things  amongst  the  sons  of  men, 
which  appearing  from  this  donation  of  God,  as  well  as 
other  places  of  scripture,  the  sovereignty  of  Adam, 
built  upon  his  "  private  dominion,"  must  fall,  not  hav- 
ing any  foundation  to  support  it. 

^  41,  But  yet,  if  after  all,  any  one  will  needs  have  it 
so,  that  by  this  donation  of  God,  Adam  was  made  sole 
proprietor  of  the  whole  earth,  what  will  this  be  to  his 
sovereignty  ?  and  how  will  it  appear,  that  propriety  in 
land  gives  a  man  power  over  the  life  of  another  ?  or  how 
will  the  possession  even  of  the  whole  earth  give  any  one 
a  sovereign  arbitrary  authority  over  the  persons  of  men  ? 
The  most  specious  thing  to  be  said  is,  that  he  that  is 
proprietor  of  the  whole  world,  may  deny  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  food,  and  so  at  his  pleasure  starve  them,  if 
they  will  not  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  and  obey  his 
will.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a  good  argument 
to  prove,  that  there  never  was  any  such  property,  that 
God  never  gave  any  such  private  dominion ;  since  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  think,  that  God,  who  bid  mankind 
increase  and  multiply,  should  rather  himself  give  them 
all  a  right  to  make  use  of  the  food  and  raiment,  and 
other  conveniencies  of  life,  the  materials  whereof  he 
had  so  plentifully  provided  for  them,  than  to  make 
them  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  man  for  their  subsist- 
ence, who  should  have  power  to  destroy  them  all  when 
he  pleased,  and  who,  being  no  better  than  other  men, 
was  in  succession  likelier,  by  want  and  the  dependence 
of  a  scanty  fortune,  to  tie  them  to  hard  service,  than 
by  liberal  allowance  of  the  conveniencies  of  life  to  pro- 
mote the  great  design  of  God,  •*  increase  and  multiply :  ** 
he  that  doubts  this,  let  him  look  into  the  absolute  mo- 
narchies of  the  world,  and  see  what  becomes  of  the  con- 
veniencies of  life,  and  the  multitudes  of  people. 

§  42.  But  we  know  God  hath  not  left  one  man  so  to 
the  mercy  of  another,  that  he  may  starve  him  if  he 
please :  God,  the  Lord  and  Father  of  all,  has  given  no 
one  of  his  children  such  a  property  in  his  peculiar  por- 
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tion  of  the  things  of  this  world,  but  that  he  has  given 
his  needy  brother  a  right  to  the  surplusage  of  his  goods ; 
so  that  it  cannot  justly  be  denied  him,  when  his  press- 
ing wants  call  for  it :  and  therefore  no  man  could  ever 
have  a  just  power  over  the  life  of  another  by  right  of 
property  in  land  or  possessions ;  since  it  would  always 
be  a  sin,  in  any  man  of  estate,  to  let  his  brother  perish 
for*  want  of  affording  him  relief  out  of  his  plenty.  As 
justice  gives  every  man  a  title  to  the  product  of  his  ho- 
nest industry,  and  the  fair  acquisitions  of  his  ancestors 
descended  to  him ;  so  charity  gives  every  man  a  title 
to  so  much  out  of  atibther  s  plenty  as  will  keep  him 
from  extreme  want,  where  he  has  no  means  to  subsist 
otherwise :  and  a  man  can  no  more  justly  make  use  of 
another's  necessity  to  force  him  to  become  his  vassal, 
by  with-holding  that  relief  God  requires  him  to  afford 
to  the  wants  of  his  brother,  than  he  that  has  more 
strength  can  seize  upon  a  weaker,  master  him  to  his 
obedience,  and  with  a  dagger  at  his  throat  offer  him 
death  or  slaveiy. 

§  43.  Should  any  one  make  so  perverse  an  use  of 
God'jg  blessings  poured  on  him  with  a  literal  hand; 
should  any  one  be  cruel  aud  uncharitable  to  that  extre- 
mity; yet  all  this  would  not  prove  that  propriety  in 
land,  even  in  this  case,  gave  any  authority  over  the 
persons  of  men,  but  only  that  compact  might;  since 
the  authority  of  the  rich  proprietor,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  needy  beggar,  began  not  from  the  possession  of 
the  lord,  but  the  consent  of  the  poor  man,  who  pre- 
ferred being  his  subject  to  starving.  And  the  man  he 
thus  submits  to,  can  pretend  to  no  more  power  over 
him,  than  he  has  consented  to,  upon  compact.  Upon 
this  ground  a  man's  having  his  stores  filled  in  a  time  of 
scarcity,  having  money  in  his  pocket,  being  in  a  vessel 
at  sea,  being  able  to  swim,  &;c.  may  as  well  be  the  foun- 
dation of  rule  and  dominion,  as  being  possessor  of  all 
the  land  in  the  world:  any  of  these  being  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  save  a  man's  life,  who  would  perish,  if 
such  assistance  were  denied  him ;  and  any  thing,  by  this 
rule,  that  may  be  an  occasion  of  working  upon  another's 
necessity  to  save  his  life,  or  any  thing  dear  to  him,  at 
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the  rate  of  \m  fivedonii  m^y  b^  made  a  foundation  of 
soyereigntyi  a^  well  as  property.  From  all  which  it  i^ 
clear»  that  though  God  should  have  given  Adam  pri- 
Yate  dominion,  yet  that  private  dominion  could  give 
him  no  sovereignty :  but  we  have  already  sufficiently 
proved^  that  God  gave  him  no  ^^  private  dominion,** 
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Of  Adam*  B  title  to  sovereignty  ^  by  the  subjection  of  Eve. 

^  44,  The  next  place  of  scripture  we  find  our  au- 
thor builds  his  monarchy  of  Adam  on,  is  Gen.  iii. 
26.  **  And  thy  desire  $haU  be  to  thy  husband ,  and  he 
** ,  shall  rule  over  thee.  Here  we  have  (says  he)  the 
"  original  grant  of  government,"  from  whence  he  con- 
cludes in  the  following  part  of  the  page,  O.  244. 
*^  That  the  supreme  power  is  settled  in  the  fatherhood, 
^<  and  limited  to  one  kind  of  government,  that  is,  to 
^*  monarchy."  For  let  his  premises  be  what  they  will, 
this  is  always  the  conclusion ;  let  rule^  in  any  text,  be 
but  once  named,  and  presently  absolute  mcmarchy  is  by 
divine  right  established.  If  any  one  will  but  carefully 
read  our  author's  own  reasoning  from  these  words,  O. 
244,  and  consider  among  other  things,  *^  the  line  and 
"  posterity  of  Adam,"  as  he  there  brings  them  in,  be 
wiU  find  some  difficulty  to  make  sense  of  what  he  says ; 
but  we  will  allow  this  at  present  to  be  his  peculiar  way 
of  writing,  and  consider  the  force  of  the  text  in  hand* 
The  words  are  the  curse  of  God  upon  the  woman^  for 
having  been  the  first  and  forwai'dest  in  the  disobedi- 
ence ;  and  if  we  will  consider  the  occasion  of  what  God 
says  here  to  our  first  parents,  that  he  was  denouncing 
judgment,  and  declaring  his  wrath  against  them  both 
for  their  disobedience,  we  cannot  suppose  that  this  was 
the  time  wherein  Grod  was  granting  Adam  prerogatives 
and  privileges,  investing  him  with  dignity  and  autbo* 
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ritji  elevating  him  to  dominion  and  monarchy:  for 
though^  as  helper  in  the  temptation,  Eve  was  laid  be- 
low him,  and  so  he  had  accidentally  a  superiority  over 
her,  for  her  greater  punishment ;  yet  he  too  had  his  share 
in  the  fall,  as  well  as  the  sin^  and  was  laid  lower,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  verses  t  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine,  that  Gk)d^  in  the  same  breath,  should  make 
him  universal  monarch  over  all  mankind,  and  a  day 
labourer  for  his  lifb ;  turn  him  out  of  ^^  paradise  to  till' 
^  the  ground,^'  ver.  23,  and  at  the  same  time  advance 
him  to  a  throne,  and  all  the  privileges  and  ease  of  ab- 
solute power. 

^  45.  This  was  not  a  time  when'  Adam  could  ejcpect 
any  favours,  any  grant  of  privileges,  fVom  his  offended 
Maker.  If  this  be  **  the  original  grant  of  government," 
as  our  author  tells  us,  and  Adam  was  now  made  mo** 
narch^  whatever  sir  Robert  would  have  him,  it  is  plain, 
God  made  him  but  a  very  pooi^  monarch,  such  an  one, 
as  our  author  himself  would  have  counted  it  ho  great 
privilege  to  be.  God  sets  him  to  work  for  his  living, 
and  seems  rather  to  give  him  a  spade  into  his  hand  to 
subdue  the  earth,  than  a  sceptre  to  rule  over  its  inhabi-* 
tants.  *^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  thy 
"  bread,"  says  God  to  him,  ver.  19.  This  was  un- 
avoidable, may  it  perhaps  be  answered,  because  he  was 
yet  without  subjects,  and  had  nobody  to  work  for  him ; 
but  afterwards,  living  as  he  did  above  900  years^  he 
might  have  people  enough,  whom  he  might  command 
to  work  for  him ;  no,  says  God^  not  only  whilst  thou 
art  •  without  other  help,  save  thy  wife,  but  as  long  as 
thou  livest  shalt  thou  live  by  thy  labour,  *^  Iti  the  sweat 
**  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread,  till  thou  return 
<<  unto  the  ground,  fbr  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken,  for 
"  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,**  ver. 
19*  It  will  perhaps  be  answered  again  in  favour  of  our 
author,  that  these  words  are  not  spoken  personally  to 
Adam,  but  in  him,  as.  their  representative,  to  all  man- 
kind, this  being  a  curse  upon  mankind,  because  of  the 
faU. 

^  46.  God,  I  believe,  speaks  diffenently  fk'om  men, 
because  he  speaks  with  more  truth,  mor?  pertainty :  bui 
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when  he  vouchsafes  to  sp^ak  to  men,  I  do  hot  think  he 
speaks  differently  from  them,  in  crossing  the  rules  of 
language  in  use  amongst  them:  this  would  not  be  to 
condescend  to  their  capacities,  when  he  humbles  him- 
self to  speak  to  them,  but  to  lose  his  design  in  speaking 
what,  thus  spoken,  they  could  not  understand.  And 
yet  thus  must  we  think  of  God,  if  the  interpretations 
of  scripture,  necessary  to  maintain  our  author's  doc- 
•trine,  must  be  received  for  good;  for  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  language,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  understand 
what  God  says,  if  what  he  speaks  here,  in  the  singular 
number  to  Adam,  must  be  understood  to  be  spoken  to 
all  mankind ;  and  what  he  says  in  the  plural  number, 
Gen.  i.  26  and  28,  must  be  understood  of  Adam  alone, 
exclusive  of  all  others ;  and  what  he  says  to  Noah  and 
his  sons  jointly,  must  be  understood  to  be  meant  to 
Noah  alone.  Gen.  ix. 

§  47.  Farther  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  these  words 
here  of  Gen.  iii.  16,  which  our  author  calls  "  the  ori- 
"  ginal  grant  of  government,"  were  not  spoken  to  Adam^ 
neither  indeed  was  there  any  grant  in  them  made  to 
Adam,  but  a  punishment  laid  upon  Eve:  and  if  we 
will  take  them  as  they  were  directed  in  particular  to  her, 
or  in  her,  as  their  representative,  to  all  other  women, 
they  will  at  most  concern  the  female  sex  only,  and  Im- 
port no  more,  but  that  subjection  they  should  ordina- 
rily be  in  to  their  husbands :  but  there  is  here  no  more 
law  to  oblige  a  woman  to  such  subjection,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances either  of  her  condition,  or  contract  with  her 
husband,  should  exempt  her  from  it,  than  there  is,  that 
she  should  bring  forth  her  children  in  sorrow  and  pain, 
if  there  could  be  found  a  remedy  for  it,  which  is  also  a 
part  of  the  same  curse  upon  her :  for  the  whole  verse 
runs  thus,  "  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly 
"  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception ;  in  sorrow 
'^  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children,  and  thy  desire  shall 
"  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee."  It 
would,  I  think,  have  been  a  hard  matter  for  any  body, 
but  our  author,  to  have  found  out  a  grant  of  "  mbnar- 
"  chical  government  to  Adam,"  in  these  words,  which 
were  neither  ^pok?n  to,  nor  of  hitn ;  neither  will  any 
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one,  I  suppose,  by  these  words,  think  the  weaker  sex, 
as  by  law,  so  subjected  to  the  curse  contained  in  them, 
that  it  is  their  duty  not  to  endeavour  to  avoid  it.  And 
will  any  one  say^  that  Eve,  or  any  other  woman,  sinned, 
if  she  were  brought  to  bed  without  those  multiplied 
pains  God  threatens  her  here  with  ?  or  that  either  of 
our  queens,  Mary  or  .Elizabeth,  had  they  married  any 
of  their  subjects,  had  been  by  this  text  put  into  a  po- 
litical subjection  to  him  ?  or  that  he  should  thereby 
have  had  monarchical  rule  over  her  ?  God,  in  this  text, 
gives  not,  that  I  see^  any  authority  to  Adam  over  Eve, 
or  to  men  over  their  wives,  but  only  foretels  what  should 
be  the  woman's  lot ;  how  by  his  providence  he  would 
order  it  so,  that  she  should  be  subject  to  her  husband^ 
as  we  see  that  generally  the  laws  of  mankind  and  cus- 
toms of  nations  have  ordered  it  so :  and  there  is,  I  grant; 
a  foundation  in  nature  for  it. 

§  48.  Thus  when  God  says  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  *^  that 
**  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger,"  Gten.  xxv.  23, . 
nobody  supposes  that  God  hereby  made  Jacob  Esau's^ 
sovereign,  but  foretold  what  should  de  facto  come  to^ 
pass. 

But  if  these  words  here  spoken  to  Eve  must  needs  be 
understood  as  a  law  to  bind  her  and  all  other  women  to 
subjection,  it  can  be  no  other  subjection  than  what  every 
wife  owes  her  husband ;  and  then  if  this  be  the  ^*  ori- 
*^  ginal  grant  of  government  and  the  foundation  of  mo- 
*'  narchical  power,"  there  will  be  as  many  monarchs  as^ 
there  are  husbands :  if  therefore  these  words  give  any 
power  to  Adam,  it  can  be  only  a  conjugal  power,  not 
political ;  the  power  that  every  husband  hath  to  order 
the  things  of  private  concernment  in  his  family,  as  pro- 
prietor  of  the  goods  and  land  there,  and  to  have  his  will 
take  place  before  that  of  his  wife  in  all  things  of  their 
common  concernment;  but  not  a  political  power  of 
life  and  death  over  her,  much  less  over  any  body  else. 

^  49.  This  I  am  sure :  if  our  author  will  have  this 
text  to  be  a  '^  grant,  the  original  grant  of  govemment,^^ 
political  government,  he  ought  to  have  proved  it  by 
some  better  arguments  than  by  barely  saying,  that  '*  thy 
'^  ^fsife  shall  be  unto  thy  husband^"  was  ^  hw  wberebjv 
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Eve,  BxiA  «*  ftli  that  should  eome  of  her/'  trere  sub* 
jectfed  tb  the  absolute  monarchical  potver  of  Adam,  arid 
his  heirs.  '*  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,"  is 
tod  doubtful  an  expression,  of  whose  signification  iri*- 
terpreters  are  riot  agreed,  to  build  so  confidently  on^ 
and  in  a  matter  of  such  moment^  and  so  great  and  ge-^ 
Heral  concemriient:  but  our  author,  according  to  hi^ 
tray  of  writing,  having  once  named  the  text,  concludes 
presently,  without  any  more  ado,  that  the  meaning  is 
as  he  Would  have  it.  Let  the  words  rule  and  subject  be 
but  found  in  the  text  or  margin,  and  it  immediately 
signifies  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  his  prince ;  the  relation 
is  changed,  and  though  God  says  husband,  sir  Robert 
■will  have  it  king ;  Adam  has  presently  absolute  monar- 
chical po^er  over  Eve,  and  not  only  over  Eve,  but 
***  all  that  should  come  of  her,"  though  the  scripture 
isays  not  a  word  of  it,  nor  our  author  a  word  to  prove 
jt.  But  Adam  must  for  all  that  be  an  absolute  monarch, 
•and  so  down  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  And  here  I 
JeaVe  my  readel*  to  consider,  whether  my  bare  saying, 
"without  offeririg  any  reasons  to  evince  it,  that  this  text 
;gave  not  Adam  that  absolute  monarchical  power,  our 
.author  i^upposes,  be  not  as  suflficient  to  destroy  that 
j)0wer,  as  his  bare  assertion  is  to  establish  it,  since 
the  text  mentions  neither  prince  nor  people,  speaks  no- 
thing of  absolute  ot  monarchical  power,  but  the  sub- 
jection of  Evfe  to  Adam,  a  wife  to  her  husband.  And 
Jie  that  would  trace  our  author  so  all  through,  would 
msike  a  short  arid  sufBcieit  answer  to  the  greatest  part 
of  the  grounds  he  proceeds  on,  and  abundantly  confute 
them  by  barely  denying ;  it  being  a  sufficient  answer  to 
assertions  Without  proof,  to  deny  them  without  giving 
^  rfeasori.  And  therefore  should  I  have  said  nothing, 
.but  barely  denied,  that  by  this  text  **  the  supreme  power 
was  settled  and  founded  by  God  himself  in  the  fa- 
therhood, limited  to  monarchy,  and  that  to  Adam's 
person  arid  heirs,"  all  which  our  author  notably  con- 
cludes from  these  words,  as  may  be  sieen  in  the  same 
page,  O.  244,  it  had  been  a  sufficient  answer :  should 
I  have  desired  ariy  sober  man  only  to  have  read  the  text, 
jj^nd  considfered  to  whom,  and  on  wh*t  occasion  it  was 
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sfpbkeni  he  Would  tid  doubt  have  Wondered  how  ouif 
author  found  out  monarchical  absolute  power  in  it,  had 
he  not  had  an  exceeding  good  faculty  to  find  it  himself, 
where  he  could  not  show  it  othere.  And  thus  we  have 
examined  the  two  places  of  scripture,  all  that  I  remem- 
ber our  author  brings  to  prove  Adam's  sovereignty,  that 
supremacy^  which  he  says,  **  it  was  God^s  ordinance 
should  be  unlimited  in  Adam,  and  as  large  as  all  the 
acts  of  his  wiU^"  O*  254,  viz.  Gen.  i.  28,  and  Gen* 
iii.  16,  one  whereof  signifies  only  the  subjection  of  the 
inferior  ranks  of  creatures  to  mankind,  and  the  othei* 
the  subjection  that  is  due  from  a  wife  to  her  husband ; 
both  far  enough  from  that  which  subjects  owe  the  go- 
vernors of  political  societies. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Of  Adam's  tiile  to  sovereignty  by  fatherhood. 

^  50.  Theke  is  one  thing  more,  aild  then  I  think 
I  have  given  you  all  that  our  author  brings  for  proof 
of  Adam's  sovereignty,  and  that  is  a  supposition  of 
a  natural  right  of  dominion  over  his  children,  by  being 
their  father :  and  this  title  of  fatherhood  he  is  so  pleased 
with,  that  you  will  find  it  brought  in  almost  in  every 
page ;  particularly  he  says,  **  not  only  Adam,  but  the 
**  succeeding  patriarchs  had  by  right  of  fatherhood, 
**  royal  authority  over  their  children,"  p.  12.  And  in 
the  same  page,  "  this  subjection  of  children  being  the 
"  fountain  of  all  regal  authority,"  &c.  This  being, 
as  one  would  think  by  his  so  frequent  mentioning  it, 
the  main  basis  of  all  his  frame,  we  may  well  expect  clear 
and  evident  reason  for  it,  since  he  lays  it  down  as  a  po- 
sition necessary  to  his  purpose,  that  •*  every  man  that 
"  is  born  is  so  far  from  being  free^  thai  by  his  very 
•  birth  he  becomes  a  subject  of  him  that  begets  him," 
0. 156.     So  that  Adam  beittg  the  duly  man  created, 
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and  all  ever  since  being  begotten,  nobody  has  been  born 
free.     If  we  ask  how  Adam  comes  by  this  power  over 
his  children,  he  tells  us  here  it  is  by  begetting  them : 
and  so  again,  O.  223.  ^^  This  natural  dominion  of  Adam, 
"  says  he,  may  be  proved  out  of  Grotius  himself,  who 
"  teacheth,  that  generatione  jus  acquiritur  parentibus 
"  in  liberos.*'     And  indeed  the  act  of  begetting  being 
that  which  makes  a  man  a  father,  his  right  of  a  father 
over  his  children  can  naturally  arise  from  nothing  else. 
§  51.  Grotius  tells  us  not  here  how  far  this  ^' jus  in 
"  liberos,"   this  power  of  parents  over  their  children 
extends ;  but  our  author,  always  very  clear  in  the  point, 
assures  us  it  is  supreme  power,  and  like  that  of  absolute 
monarchs  over  their  slaves,  absolute  power  of  life  and 
death.     He  that  should  demand  of  him,  how,  or  for 
what  reason  it  is,  that  begetting  a  child  gives  the  father 
such  an  absolute  power  over  him,  will  find  him  answer 
nothing:  we  are  to  take  his  word  for  this,  as  well  as 
several  other  things,  and  by  that  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  constitutions  of  government  must  stand  or  fall.    Had 
he  been  an  absolute  monarch,  this  way  of  talking  might 
have   suited  well    enough ;    "  pro   ratione   voluntas/' 
might  have  been  of  force  in  his  mouth ;  but  in  the  way 
of  proof  or  argument  is   very  unbecoming,  and  will 
little  advantage  his  plea  for  absolute  monarchy.     Sir 
Robert  has  too  much  lessened  a  subject*s  authority  to 
leave  himself  the  hopes  of  establishing  any  thing  by  his 
bare  saying  it;  one  slave's  opinion  without  proof,  is  not 
of  weight  enough  to  dispose  of  the  liberty  and  fortunes 
of  all  mankind.     If  all  men  are  not,  as  I  think  they 
are,  naturally  equal,  I  am  sure  all  slaves  are ;  and  then 
I  may  without  presumption  oppose  my  single  opinion 
to  his ;  and  be  confident  that  my  saying,  "  that  beget- 
"  ting  of  children  makes  them  not  slaves  to  their  fa- 
"  thers,'*  as  certainly  sets  all  mankind  free,  as  his  af- 
firming the  contrary  makes  them  all  slaves.     But  that 
this  position,,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  their  doc- 
trine, who  would  have  monarchy  to  be  "  jure  divino," 
may  have  all  fair  play,  let  us  hear  what  reasons  pthera 
give  for  it  $ince  our  authp)?  offers  none, 
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§  53.  The  argument^  I  have  heard  others  make  use 
of,  to  prove  that  fathers  by  begetting  them,  come  by 
an  absolute  power  over  their  children,  is  this ;  that 
"  fathers  have  a  power  over  the  lives  of  their  children, 
"  because  they  give  them  life  and  being,*'  which  is  the 
only  proof  it  is  capable  of :  since  there  can  be  no  rea» 
son,  why  naturally  one  man  should  have  any  claim  or 
pretence  of  right  over  that  in  another,  which  was  never 
his,  which  he  bestowed  not,  but  was  received  from  the 
bounty  of  another.  1.  I  answer,  that  every  one  who 
gives  another  any  thing,  has  not  always  thereby  a  right 
to  take  it  away  again.  But,  2.  They  who  say  the  fa- 
ther gives  life  to  children,  are  so  dazzled  with  the 
thoughts  of  monarchy,  that  they  do  not,  as  they  ought, 
remember  God,  who  is  "  the  author  and  giver  of  life : 
"  it  is  in  him  alone  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  be» 
"  ing."  How  can  he  be  thought  to  give  life  to  an^ 
other,  that  knows  not  wherein  his  own  life  consists  ? 
Philosophers  are  at  a  loss  about  it  after  their  most  dili*^ 
gent  inquiries  ;  and  anatomists,  after  their  whole  lives 
and  studies  spent  in  dissections,  and  diligent  examining 
the  bodies  of  men,  confess  their  ignorance  in  the  struc* 
ture  and  use  of  many  parts  of  man's  body,  and  in  that 
operation  wherein  life  consists  in  the  whole.  And  doth 
the  rude  ploughman,  or  the  more  ignorant  voluptuary, 
frame  or  fashion  such  an  admirable  engine  as  this  is, 
and  then  put  life  and  sense  into  it  ?  Can  any  man  say, 
he  formed  the  parts  that  are  necessary  to  the  life  of  his 
child?  or  can  he  suppose  himself  to  give  the  life,  and 
yet  not  know  what  subject  is  fit  to  receive  itr*or  what 
actions  or  organs  are  necessary  fox  its*  reception  or  pre- 
servation ?  ^ 

^  53.  To  give  life  to  tha^^hich  has  yet  no  being, 
is  to  frame  and  make  a  living  creature,  fashion  the  parts, 
and  mould  and  suit  them  to  their  uses ;  and  having 
proportioned  and  fitted  them  together,  to  put  into  them 
a  living  soul.  He  that  could  do  this,  might  indeed 
have  some  pretence  to  destroy  his  own  workmanship. 
But  is  there  any  one  so  bold,  that  dares  thus  far  arro- 
gate to  himself  the  incomprehensible  works  of  the  Al- 
mighty ?  *  Who  alone  did  at  first,  and  coptinues  still  to 
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make  a  lining  soul,  he  alone  can  breathe  in  the  breath 
of  life.  If  atijr  one  thinks  himself  an  artist  at  this,  let 
him  number  up  the  parts  of  his  child's  body  which  he 
hath  made,  tell  me  their  uses  and  operations^  and  when 
the  living  and  rational  soul  began  to  inhabit  this  cu- 
rious structure,  when  sense  began,  and  how  this  engine, 
which  he  has  framed,  thinks  and  reasons :  if  he  made 
it,  let  hitn,  when  it  is  out  of  order,  mend  it,  at  least 
tell  wherein  the  defects  lie*  '^  Shall  he  that  made  the 
"  eye  not  see  ?  "  says  the  Psalmist,  Psalm  xciv.  9.  See 
these  men's  vanities ;  the  structure  of  that  one  part  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us  of  an  all- wise  Contriver,  and 
he  has  so  visible  a  claim  to  us  as  his  worktnanship,  that 
one  of  the  ordinary  appellations  of  God  in  scripture 
is,  **  God  our  maker,"  and  **  the  Lord  our  maker." 
And  therefore  though  our  author,  for  the  magnifying 
his  fktherhood,  be  pleased  to  say,  O.  159.  "  That  even 
**  the  power  which  God  himself  exerciseth  over  man- 
•*  kind  is  by  right  of  fatherhood,"  yet  this  fatherhood 
is  such  an  one  as  utterly  excludes  aU  pretence  of  title 
in  earthly  parents ;  for  he  is  king,  because  he  is  indeed 
maker  of  us  all,  which  no  parents  can  pretend  to  be 
of  their  children. 

§  54.  But  had  men  skill  and  power  to  make  their 
children,  it  is  not  so  slight  a  piece  of  workmanship, 
that  it  can  be  imagined  they  could  make  them  without 
designing  it.  What  father  of  a  thousand,  when  he  be*^ 
gets  a  child,  thinks  farther  than  the  satisfying  his  pre^- 
sent  appetite  ?  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has  put  strong 
desires  of  copulation  into  the  constitution  of  men, 
thereby  to  continue  the  race  of  mankind,  which  he 
doth  most  commonly  without  the  intention,  and  often 
against  the  consent  and  will  of  the  begetter.  And  in- 
deed those  who  desire  and  design  children,  are  but  the 
occasions  of  their  being,  and,  when  they  design  and 
wish  to  beget  them^  do  little  more  towards  their  mak- 
ing, than  Deucalion  and  his  wife  in  the  fable  did  to- 
wards the  making  of  mankind,  by  throwing  pebbles 
over  their  heads. 

§  55.  But  grant  that  the  parents  made  their  children, 
gave  them  life  and  being,  and  that  hence  there  followed 
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an  fibsiQlute  pow^r.  This  would  give  th(?  fMh^r  but  a 
joint  dominion  with  the  mother  ov^r  them ;  for  nobody 
can  deny  but  th^t  the  woman  hath  an  equal  share>  ^f 
not  the  greater,  as  nourishing  the  child  a  long  time  in 
her  own  body  out  of  her  own  spbstance  5  there  it  is  fa- 
shioned, and  from  her  it  receives  the  materials  aqd  prin- 
ciples of  its  constitution :  and  it  is  so  hard  to  imagine 
(he  rational  soul  should  presently  inhabit  the  yet  un^ 
formed  embryo,  as  soon  as  the  father  h^s  done  hh  part 
in  the  act  of  generation,  that  if  it  must  b^  supposed  to 
derive  any  thing  from  the  parents^  it  must  certainly  owe 
most  tq  the  mother.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  the  mother 
cannot  be  denied  an  equal  share  in  begetting  of  the  child, 
and  so  the  absolute  authority  of  the  father  will  nqt  arise 
from  hence.  Our  author  indeed  is  of  another  mind; 
for  he  says,  "  we  know  that  God  at  the  creation  gave 
"  the  sovereignty  to  the  man  over  the  woman,  as  being 
**  the  nobler  and  principal  agent  in  generation,*'  0. 17^. 
I  remember  not  this  in  my  bible ;  and  when  the  place 
is  brought  where  God  at  the  creation  gave  the  sove- 
reignty to  man  over  the  woman,  and  that  for  this  rea- 
son, because  «  he  is  the  nobler  and  principal  agent  in 
"  generation,"  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider,  and 
answer  it.  But  it  is  no  new  thing  for  our  anthor  to  tell 
us  his  own  fancies  for  certain  and  divine  truths,  though 
there  be  often  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  his  and 
divine  revelations ;  for  God  in  the  scripture  says,  "  his 
"  father  and  his  mother  that  begot  him/' 

§  56.  They  who  allege  the  practice  of  mankind, 
for  exposing  or  selling  their  children,  as  a  proof  of  their 
power  over  them,  are  with  sir  Robert  happy  .arguers  ; 
and  cannot  but  recommend  their  opinion,  by  founding 
it  on  the  most  shameful  action,  and  most  unnatural 
murder,  human  nature  is  capable  of.  The  dens  of  lions 
and  nurseries  of  wolves  know  no  such  cruelty  as  this ; 
these  savage  inhabitants  of  the  desert  obey  God  and  na- 
ture in  being  tender  and  careful  of  their  offspring: 
they  will  hunt,  watch,  fight,  and  almost  starve  for  the 
preservation  of  their  young ;  never  part  with  them ; 
never  forsake  them,  till  they  are  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. And  is  it  the  privilege  of  man  alone  to  act  more 
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contrary  to  natare  than  the  wild  and  most  untamed  part 
of  the  creation  ?  doth  God  forbid  us  under  the  severest 
penalty,  that  of  death,  to  take  away  the  life  of  any  man, 
a  stranger,  and  upon  provocation  ?  and  does  he  permit 
us  to  destroy  those  he  has  given  us  the  charge  and  care 
of;  and  by  the  dictates  of  nature  and  reason,  as  well  as 
his  revealed  command,  requires  us  to  preserve  ?  He  has 
in  all  the  parts  of  creation  taken  a  peculiar  care  te 
propagate  and  continue  the  several  species  of  creatures, 
and  makes  the  individuals  act  so  strongly  to  this  end, 
that  they  sometimes  neglect  their  own  private  good  for 
it,  and  seem  to  forget  that  general  *  rule,  which  nature 
teaches  all  things,  of  self-preservation  ;  and  the  preser- 
vation of  their  young,  as  the  strongest  principle  in 
them,  over-rules  the  constitution  of  their  particular  na- 
tures. Thus  we  see,  when  their  young  stand  in  need 
of  it,  the  timorous  become  valiant,  the  fierce  and  savage 
kind,  and  the  ravenous  tender  and  liberal. 

§  57.  But  if  the  example  of  what  hath  been  done, 
be  the  rule  of  what  ought  to  be,  history  would  have  fur- 
nished our  author  with  instances  of  this  absolute  fatherly 
power  in  its  height  and  perfection,  and  he  might  have 
showed  us  in  Peru  people  that  begot  children  on  pur- 
pose to  fatten  and  eat  them.  This  story  is  so  remark- 
able, that  I  cannot  but  set  it  down  in  the  author's 
words :  "  In  some  provinces,  says  he,  they  were  so  li- 
"  quorish  after  man's  flesh,  that  they  would  not  have 
"  the  patience  to  stay  till  the  breath  was  out  of  the 
**  body,  but  would  suck  the  blood  as  it  ran  from  the 
"  wounds  of  the  dying  man ;  they  had  public  shambles 
**  of  man's  flesh,  and  their  madness  herein  was  to  that 
degree,  that  they  spared  not  their  own  children, 
which  they  had  begot  on  strangers  taken  in  war :  for 
"  they  made  their  captives  their  mistresses,  and  choicely 
"  nourished  the  children  they  had  by  them,  till  about 
"  thirteen  years  old  they  butchered  and  eat  them; 
**  and  they  served  the  mothers  after  the  same  fashion, 
**  when  they  grew  past  child-bearing,  and  ceased  to 
"  bring  them  any  more  roasters."  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega 
Hist,  des  Yncas  de  Peru,  1.  i.  c.  12. 
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^  58.  Thus  far  can  the  busy  mind  of  man  caiTy  him 
to  a  brutality  below  the  level  of  beasts,  when  he  quits 
his  reason,  which  places  bim  almost  equal  to  angels. 
Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  creature,  whose  thoughts 
are  more  than  the  sands,  and  wider  than  the  ocean, 
where  fancy  and  passion  must  needs  run  him  into  strange 
courses,  if  reason,  which  is  his  only  star  and  compass, 
be  not  that  he  steers  by.  The  imagination  is  always 
restless,  and  suggests  variety  of  thoughts,  and  the  will, 
reason  being  laid  aside,  is  ready  for  every  extravagant 
project ;  and  in  this  state,  he  that  goes  farthest  out  of 
the  way,  is  thought  fittest  to  lead,  and  is  sure  of  most 
followers  :  and  when  fashion  hath  once  established  what 
folly  or  craft  began,  custom  makes  it  sacred,  and  it 
will  be  thought  imprudence,  or  madness,  to  contradict  or 
question  it.  He  that  will  impartially  survey  the  na* 
tions  of  the  world,  will  find  so  much  of  their  religions, 
governments,  and  manners,  brought  in  and-  continued 
amongst  them  by  these  means,  that  he  will  have  but 
little  reverence  for  the  practices  which  are  in  use  and 
credit  amongst  men;  and  will  have  reason  to  think, 
that  the  woods  and  forests,  where  the  irrational  untaught 
inhabitants  keep  right  by  following  nature,  are  fitter  to 
give  us  rules,  than  cities  and  palaces,  where  those  that 
call  themselves  dvil  and  rational,  go  out  of  their  way, 
by  the  authority  of  example.  If  precedents  are  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a  rule  in  this  case,  our  author  might 
have  found  in  holy  writ  children  sacrificed  by  their  pa- 
rents, and  this  amongst  the  people  of  God  themselves : 
the  Psalmist  tells  us.  Psalm  cvi.  38,  "  They  shed  in- 
"  nocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  of 
"  their  daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  unto  the  idols 
**  of  Canaan."  But  God  judged  not  of  this  by  our 
author's  rule,  nor  allowed  of  the  authority  of  practice 
against  his  righteous  law ;  but  as  it  follows  there,  **  the 
"  land  was  polluted  with  blood;  therefore  was  the 
"  wrath  of  the  Lord  kindled  against  his  people,  inso- 
"  much  that  he  abhorred  his  own  inheritatice."  The 
killing  of  their  children,  though  it  were  fashionable, 
was  charged  on  them  as  innocent  bloody  and  so  bad  in 
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the  ^Qooqui  of  God  the  guilt  of  nmrder,  as  the  oQl^r- 
ipg  them  to  idok  bad  the  guilt  of  idolatiy. 

^  59.  Be  it  then,  as  sir  Robert  says,  that  anciently 
it  was  usual  for  iqen  ^^  to  sell  aud  castrate  their  cbil- 
^^  dren/  O.  155.  Let  it  be,  th^t  they  exposed  theoi ; 
add  to  it  J  if  you  please^  for  this  is  still  greater  power, 
that  they  b^;at  them  for  their  tables,  to  fiit  smd  eat 
them :  if  this  pix^ves  a  right  to  do  so,  we  may,  by  the 
same  argument,  justify  adultery,  incest,  and  sodomy, 
for  there  are  examples  of  these  too,  both  ancient  and 
modem ;  sins,  which  I  suppose  have  their  principal  ag- 
gravation from  this,  that  they  cross  the  main  intention 
of  nature,  whiph  willeth  th^  increase  of  mankind,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  species  in  the  highest  perfection, 
and  th^  distinction  of  families,  with  the  security  of  the 
marriage^bed,  as  necessary  thereunto, 

§  60.  In  confirmation  of  this  natural  authority  of 
the  father,  our  author  brings  a  lame  proof  from  the 
positive  command  of  God  in  scripture :  his  words  are, 
•*  To  confirm  the  natural  right  of  regal  power,  we 
^  find  in  the  decalogue,  that  the  law  which  enjoins  obe- 
^  dience  to  kings,  is  delivered  in  the  terms.  Honour 
^*  thy  father,  p.  S3.  Whereas  many  confess,  that  go- 
*^  verhment  only  in  the  abstract,  is  the  ordinance  pf 

God,  they  are  not  able  to  prove  any  such  ordinance 

in  the  scripture,  but  only  in  the  fatherly  power ;  and 
<^  therefore  we  find  the  commandment,  that  enjoins 
^*  obedience  to  superiours,  given  in  the  terms.  Honour 
♦*  thy  father ;  so  that  not  only  the  power  and  right  of 
**  government,  but  the  form  of  the  power  governing, 
**  and  the  person  having  the  power,  are  all  the  ordi- 
'*  nances  of  God.  The  first  father  had  not  only  simply 
<^  power,  but  power  monarchical,  as  he  was  father  im- 
^  mediately  from  God,"  O.  854.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  same  law  is  cited  by  our  author  in  several 
other  places,  and  just  after  the  same  fashion ;  that  is, 
*^  and  mother,"  as  apocryphal  words,  are  always  left 
out ;  a  great  argument  of  our  author's  ingenuity,  and 
the  goodness  of  his  cause,  .  which  required  in  its  de- 
fender zeal  to  a  degree  of  warmth,  able  to  warp  the  sa- 
cred rule  of  the  word  of  God,  to  make  it  comply  with 
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his  pi^sent  occasion ;  a  way  of  proceeding  not  unusual  ^ 
to  those  who  embrace  not  truths  because  reason  and ' 
revelajtion  offer  them,  but  espouse  tenets  and  parties  for  ^ 
ends  different  from  truths  and  then  resolve  at  any  rate ' 
to  de^nd  them ;  and  so  do  with  the  words  and  sense  of 
authors,  they  would  fit  to  their  purpose,  just  as  Pro- 
crustes did  with  his  guests,  lop  or  stretch  them,  as  may 
best  fit  them  to  the  size  of  their  notions :  and  they  al« 
ways  prove  like  those  so  served,  deformed,  lame,  and 
useless. 

^61.  For  had  our  author  set  down  this  command 
without  garbling,  as  G^  gave  it,  and  joined  mother 
to  father,  every  reader  would  have  seen,  that  it  had 
made  directly  against  him ;  and  that  it  was  so  far  from 
establishing  the  "  monarchical  power  of  the  father,**  that 
it  set  up  the  mother  equal  with  him,  and  enjoined  no- 
thing but  was  due  in  common  to  both  father  and  mo- 
ther :  for  that  is  the  constant  tenour  of  the  scripture, 
*•  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  Exod,  xx.  He 
*'  that  smiteth  his  father  or  mother,  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death,  xxi.  15.  He  that  curseth  his  father  or  mo- 
ther, shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  ver.  17,  repeated 
•*  Lev.  xx.  9,  and  by  our  Saviour,  Matt.  xv.  4.  Ye 
^^  shall  fear  every  man  his  mother  and  his  father.  Lev. 
xix.  8.  If  any  man  have  a  rebellious  son,  which  will 
not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father  or  the  voice  of  his 
mother ;  then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold 
on  him,  and^  say.  This  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebel- 
"  lious,  he  will  not  obey  our  voice,  Deut.  xxi.  18, 19> 
20,  SI.  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father 
or  his  mother,  xxvii.  16.  My  son,  hear  the  instruc- 
tions of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy 
mother,"  are  the  words  of  Solomon,  a  king  who  was 
not  ignorant  of  what  belonged  to  him  as  a  father  or  a 
king ;  and  yet  he  joins  father  and  mother  together,  in 
all  the  instructions  he  gives  children  quite  through  his 
book  of  Proverbs.  "  Woe  unto  him,  that  saith  unto 
"  his  father.  What  begettest  thou,  or  to  the  woman, 
"  What  hast  thou  brought  forth  ?  Isa.  xlv.  10.  In  thee 
^*  have  they  set  light  by  father  and  mother,  Ezek.  xxii. 
^*  7.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  any  shall 
VOL.  IV.  s 
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*^  jel  prophesjp  then  his  father  and  his  mother  that 
^  begat  him,  shall  saj  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  not  tive» 
^  ana  his  £ither  and  his  mother  that  b^at  him,  shall 
^  thrust  him  through  when  he  prophesieth.''  Zech. 
xiii.  3.  Here  not  the  fiMher  onlj,  but  the  &ther  and 
motha:  jointlj,  had  power  in  this  case  of  life  and  death. 
Thus  ran  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  New 
they  are  likewise  joined,  in  the  obedience  of  their  chil- 
dren, Eph.  vi.  1 .  The  rule  is,  **  Children,  obey  your 
*^  parents ; ''  and  I  do  not  remember  that  I  any  where 
vead,  **  Children,  obey  your  &ther,**  and  no  more :  the 
scripture  joins  mothar  too  in  that  homage,  which  is 
due  from  children ;  and  had  there  been  any  text,  where 
the  honour  or  obedience  of  children  had  been  directed 
to  the  father  alone,  it  is  not  likely  that  our  author,  who 
pretends  to  build  all  upon  scripture,  would  have  oniit- 
'  ted  it :  nay  the  scripture  makes  the  authority  of  father 
and  mother,  in  respect  of  those  they  have  begot,  so 
equal,  that  in  some  places  it  neglects  even  the  priority 
or  order  which  is  thought  due  to  the  father,  and  the 
mother  is  put  first,  as  Lev.  xix.  3.  From  which  so 
constantly  joining  father  and  mother  together,  as  is 
found  quite  through  scripture,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  honour  they  have  a  title  to  from  their  children,  is 
one  common  right  belonging  so  equally  to  them  both, 
that  neither  can  claim  it  wholly,  neither  can  be  ex* 
eluded. 

^  62.  One  would  wonder  then  how  our  author  infers 
from  the  fifth  commandment,  that  all  *^  power  was  ori-^ 
ginally  in  the  father ;  **  how  he  finds  ^'  monarchical 
power  of  government  settled  and  fixed  by  the  com- 
mandment. Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother."     If 
all  the  honour  due  by  the  oommandnient,  be  it  what  it 
wiU,  be  the  only  right  of  the  father,  because  he,  as 
our  author  says,  ^*  has  the  sovereignty  over  the  woman, 
<<  as  being  the  nobler  and  prinapal  agent  in  genera- 
**  tion,'^   why  did  God  afterwards  all  along  join  the 
mother  with  him,  to  ^are  in  his  honour  ?  can  the  far- 
ther, by  this  sovereignty  of  his,  discharge  the  child  from 
paying  this  honour  to  his  mother  ?    The  scripture  gave 
no  such  Uc^ce  to  the  Jews,  and  yet  there  were  oft;en 
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bralufhef  wide  enough  betwixt  ImfaiAid  ^mI  "vt^  eveii 
to  divorce  atid  separation :  and^  I  titink^  nobodjr  will 
saj  a  child  majr  withhold  honour  from  Us  itiother»  oit 
Bs  the  scripture  tenns  it^  stt  light  by  her,  Ihoagh  h£l 
father  sfaoiiid  oMnmand  hfan  to  do  so ;  no  more  than  ^t^ 
mother  cxmld  dispense  willi  him  for  aeglectiiig  to  bo^ 
nour  his  father :  wherebj  it  is  {dain  Uiat  thid  oommlBknd 
<^  Gk)d  gives  the  fiUher  ni  soTere^ntjr^  no  supremai^i. 

§  63.  I  agree  with  out*  author^  that  Hie  tiUe  to  Uiis 
honour  is  vested  in  the  parents  bj  nature^  and  is  a  right 
which  accrues  to  them  by  their  havmg  begotten  their 
ciiiidpen,  and  God  by  many  positive  dedaratldns  has 
fXHifinned  it  to  them :  I  siso  allow  our  author's  ndei 
'*  that  in  grants  and  gifts,  that  hare  their  origind  frdm 
''  God  and  nature,  as  the  power  of  the  fkthef/'  <lefc 
me  add  ^  and  mother^"  for.  whom  God  hadi  joined  to* 
gether  let  no  man  put  asunder)  '^  no  inferior  powfeif  of 
*^  men  can  Umit^  nor  make  any  law  of  prescription 
^  against  them/'  0. 158,  so  that  the  mother  having^ 
by  thb  law  of  God,  a  right  to  honour  from  her  chil- 
dren, which  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of  her  hudband^ 
we  see  this,  **  absolute  monarchical  power  of  the  fa^ 
^  thar "  can  neither  be  founded  on  it,  nor  consist  with 
it ;  and  he  has  a  power  very  far  from  notonarchical,  verf 
far  from  that  absoluteness  our  author  contends  for,  when 
anoth^  has  over  his  subjects  the  same  power  he  hath^ 
and  by  the  same  title :  and  therefore  he  caAnot  forbeai" 
saying  himself  that  ^  he  cannot  see  how  any  than's 
^'  children  can  be  free  from  subjection  to  their  parents,** 
p.  ISy  which,  in  common  speech,  I  think^  signifieii 
mother  as  well  as  father,  or  if  parents  here  signifids 
only  father,  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  yet  knew  it  t6  do 
SO9  and  by  such  an  use  of  words  one  majr  say  any  thing. 

§  64.  By  our  author^s  doctrine,  .the  father  having 
absolute  jurisdiction  over  his  children,  has  also  the  satne 
(yver  their  issue ;  and  the  consequence  is  good,  were  it 
true,  that  the  father  had  such  a  power :  and  ye^  I  ask 
our  author^  whether  the  grandfather^  \yy  his  sovereignty, 
could  discharge  the  grandchild  from  paying  to  his  fa-» 
ther  the  honour  due  to  him  by  the  iiflh  commandments 
If  the  grandfather  hath,  by  ''  right  of  MherUod^"  ibote 
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sovereign  power  in  him^  and  that  obedience  which  k 
due  to  the  supreme  magistrate,  be  commanded  in  these 
words,  **  Honour  thy  fether,"  it  is  certain  the  grand- 
father might  dispense  with  the  grandson's  honouring  his 
father,  which  since  it  is  evident  in  common  sense  he 
cannot,  it  follows  from  hence,  that  ^*  honour  thy  fa- 
**  ther  and  mother "  cannot  mean  an  absolute  subjec- 
tion to  a  sovereign  power,  but  something  else.  The 
right  therefore  which  parents  have  by  nature,  and  which 
is  confirmed  to  them  by  the  fifth  commandment,  can^ 
not  be  that  political  dominion  which  our  author  would 
derive  from  it :  for  that  being  in  every  civil  society  su- 
preme somewhere,  can  discharge  any  subject  from  any 
political  obedience  to  any  one  of  his  fellow-subjects. 
But  what  law  of  the  magistrate  can  give  a  child  liberty 
not  to  ^^  honour  his  father  and  mother  ?  "*  It  is  an  eter* 
nal  law,  annexed  purely  to  the  relation  of  parents  and 
children,  and  so  contains  nothing  of  the  magistrate's 
power  in  it,  nor  is  subjected  to  it. 

§  65.  Our  author  says,  "  God  hath  given  to  a  father 
f^  a  right  or  liberty  to  alien  his  power  over  his  chil- 
*^  dren  to  any  other,"  O.  155.  I  doubt  whether  he 
can  alien  wholly  the  right  of  honour  that  is  due  from 
them :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  this  I  am  sure,  he  cannot 
alien  and  retain  the  same  power.  If  therefore  the  ma« 
gistrate's  sovereignty  be,  as  our  author  would  have  it, 
^^  nothing  but  the  authority  of  a  supreme  father,"  p. 
23,  it  is  unavoidable,  that  if  the  magistrate  hath  all 
this  paternal  right,  as  he  must  have  if  fatherhood  be  the 
fountain  of  all  authority ;  then  the  subjects,  though  fa«* 
thers,  can  have  no  power  over  their  children,  no  right 
to  honour  from  them :  for  it  cannot  be  all  in  another^s 
liands,  and  a  part  remain  with  the  parents.  So  that, 
according  to  our  author's  own  doctrine,  "  Honour  thy 
"  father  and  mother "  cannot  possibly  be  understood  of 
political  subjection  and  obedience  :  since  the  laws  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  that  commanded  chil-. 
dren  to  "  honour  and  obey  their  parents,**  were  given 
to  such,  whose  fathers  were  under  civil  government, 
and  fellow- subjects  with  them  in  political  societies ;  and 
to  have  hid  them  - "  honour  and  obey  their  parents,** 
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in  our  anthor's  sense,  had  been  to  hid  them  be  subjects 
to  those  who  had  no  title  to  it :  the  right  to  obedience 
from  subjects  being  all  vested  in  another ;  and  instead 
of  teaching  obedience,  this  had  been  to  foment  sedi- 
tion, by  setting  up  powers  that  were  not  If  therefore 
this  command,  ^^  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,"  con- 
cern political  dominion,  it  directly  overthrows  our  au- 
thor's monarchy :  since  it  being  to  be  paid  by  every  child 
to  his  father,  even  in  society,  every  father  must  neces- 
sarily have  political  dominion,  and  there  will  be  as 
many  sovereigns  as  there  are  fathers :  besides  that  the 
mother  too  hath  her  title,  which  destroys  the  sovereignty 
of  one  supreme  monarch.  But  if  *^  Honour  thy  father 
**  and  mother "  mean  something  distinct  from  political 
IK)wer,  as  necessarily  it  must,  it  is  besides  our  author's 
business,  and  serves  nothing  to  his  purpose. 

§  66.  *^  The  law  that  enjoins  obedience  to  kings  is 
*^  delivered^  says  our  author,  in  the  terms.  Honour  thy 
**  father,  as  if  all  power  were  originally  in  the  father,'* 
O.  254 :  and  that  law  is  also  delivered,  say  I,  in  the 
terms,  "  Honour  thy  mother,"  as  if  all  power  were  ori- 
j^nally  in  the  mother.  I  appeal  whether  the  argument 
be  not  as  good  on  one  side  as  the  other,  father  and  mo* 
ther  being  joined  all  along  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment wherever  honour  or  obedience  is  enjoined  chil- 
dren. Again  our  author  tells  us,  O.  254,  '^  that  this 
^^  command.  Honour  thy  father,  gives  the  right  to  go- 
*^  vern,  and  makes  the  form  of  government  monarchi- 
**  cal.**  To  which  I  answer,  that  if  by  "  Honour  thy 
^  father"  be  meant  obedience  to  the  political  power 
of  the  magistrate,  it  concerns  not  any  duty  we  owe  to 
our  natural  fathers,  who  are  subjects ;  because  they,  by 
our  author's  doctrine^  are  divested  of  all  that  power,  it 
being  placed  wholly  in  the  prince,  and  so  being  equally 
subjects  and  slaves  with  their  children,  can  have  no 
.right,  by  that  title,  to  any  such  honour  or  obedience^ 
as  contains  in  it  political  subjection :  if  ^^  Honour  thy 
•*  father  and  mother  "  signifies  the  duty  we  owe  our  na- 
tural parents,  as  by  our  Saviour's  interpretation.  Matt. 
XV.  4y  and  all  the  other  mentioned  places,  it  is  plain  it 
does ;  then  it  cannot  concern  political  obedience,  but  a 
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dntjr  t'hat  iis  ewfng  to  persons  who  have  no  titfe  to  86- 
irereignt  J,  nor  an^  political  aathorit^  as  magistrates  oTcr 
subjects.  For  the  person  of  a  private  father,  and  a  tftle 
to  obedience,  due  to  the  supreme  magistrate^  are  thing-s 
inconsistent ;  and  therefore  this  command,  which  must 
necessarily  comprehend  the  persons  of  natural  fathers, 
must  mean  a  duty  we  owe  them  distinct  from  our  obe- 
dience to  the  magistrate,  and  from  whidi  the  most  at)SO^ 
lute  power  of  princes  cannot  absolve  us.  What  thi» 
duty  is,  we  shall  in  its  due  place  examine. 

^  6T.  And  thus  we  have  at  last  got  through  all,  that 
in  our  author  k)oks  lilae  an  argument  for  that  absolute 
unlimited  sovereignty  described,  sect.  8,  which  he  sup- 
poses in  Adam ;  so  that  mankind  have  ever  since  been 
all  bom  slaves,  without  any  title  to  freed^om.     But  if 
creation,  which  gave  nothiing  but  a  being,  made  not 
Adam  prmce  of  his  posterity :  if  Adam,  Gen;  i.  28, 
"^s  not  constituted  lord  of  mankind,  nor  had  a  fnivate 
dominion  given  him  exclusive  of  his  children,  but  only 
a  right  and  power  over  the  earth  and  tnferior  creatures 
in  common  with  the  children  of  men ;  if  also.  Gen.  iii; 
16,  God  gave  not  any  particular  power  to  Adam  ove» 
his  wife  and  chiWren,  but  only  subjected  Eve  to  Adam, 
as  a  punishment,  or  foretold  the  subjection  of  the  weiier 
sex,  in  the  ordering  the  common  concernments  of  th^ 
families,  but  gave  not  thereby  to  Adam,  as  to  the-  hus- 
band, power  of  Wb  and  death,  which  necessarily  be- 
longs to  the  magistral;e  r  if  fethers  by  begetting  their 
children  acquire  no  such  power  over  them  ;  and  if  the 
command^  "  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,**  give  it 
not,  but  only  enjoins  a  duty  owing  to  parents  equality, 
whether  subjects  or  not,  and  to  the  mother  as  well  as 
the  fether :  if  all  this  be  so,  as  I  think  by  what  has  been 
said  is  very  evident ;  then  man  has  a  natural  freedom, 
notwithstanding  all  our  author  confidently  says  to  the 
contrary ;  since  att  that  share  in  the  same  common  nsh 
ture,  faculties,  and  powers,  are  in  nature  equal,  and 
ought  to  partake  in  the  same  common  rights  and  privi- 
leges, till  the  manifest  appointment  of  Godj  wha  is 
"  Lord  over  att,  blessed  for  ever,"  can  be  produced  to 
show  any  particular  perswi'S  supremacy ;  or  a  man's  own 
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consent  subjects  him  to  a  superior.  Hits  is  SO  plains 
that  our  author  confesses,  that  sir  John  Hayward,  Blacks 
wood,  and  Barclays  "  the  great  vindicators  of  the  right 
"  of  kings/'  could  not  deny  it,  **  but  admit  with  one 
^  consent  the  natural  liberty  and  equality  of  mankind/* 
for  a  truth  unquestionable.  And  our  author  hath  beien 
so  far  from  producing  any  thing  that  may  make  good  hia 
great  position,  ^'  that  Adam  was  absolute  monarch/' 
and  so  "  men  are  not  naturally  free,**  that  even  his  own 
proo&  make  against  him ;  so  that  to  use  his  own  way  of 
at^uing,  '*  the  first  erroneous  principle  failing,  the  whole 
fabric  of  this  vast  engine  of  absolute  power  and  ty«> 
ranny  drops  down  of  itself/'  and  there  needs  no  more 
to  be  said  in  answer  to  all  that  he  builds  upon  so  false 
and  frail  a  foundation* 

^  68.  But  to  «are  others  the  pains,  were  there  any 
need,  he  is  not  sparing  himself  to  show,  by  his  own, 
contradictions,  the  weakness  of  his  own  doctrine, 
Adam's  absolute  and  sole  dominion  is  that  which  he  id 
every  where  full  of,  and  all  along  builds  on,  and  yet  he 
tells  us,  p.  12,  *'  that  as  Adam  was  lord  of  bis  children^ 
'*  so  his  children  under  him  had  a  command  and  power 
**  over  their  own  children."  The  unlimited  and  un- 
divided sovereignty  of  Adam's  fatherhood,  by  our  au- 
thor's computation,  stood  but  a  little  while,  only  dur- 
ing the  first  generation ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  grand- 
children^ sir  Robert  could  give  but  a  very  ill  account  of 
it.  "  Adam;,'  as  father  of  his  children,  saith  he,  hath 
**  an  absolute,  nnlimited  royal  power  over  them,  and 
**  by  virtue  thereof,  over  those  that  they  begot,  and  so 
^  to  all  generations ; "  and  yet  his  children,  viz.  Cain 
and  Seth,  have  a  paternal  power  over  their  children  afc 
the  same  time ;  so  that  they  are  at  the  same  time  abso« 
lute  lords,  and  yet  vassals  and  slaves ;  Adam  has  all  the 
authority,  as  **  grandfather  of  the  people,"  and  they 
have  a  part  of  it,  as  fathers  of  a  part  of  them ;  he  is  ab» 
solute  over  them  and  their  posterity,  by  having  begot- 
ten them,  and  yet  they  are  absolute  over  their  children 
by  the  same  title.  **  No,  says  our  author,  Adam's  chil- 
**  dren  under  him  had  power  over  their  own  childreo. 
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^'  bilt  still  with  su))ordination  to  the  first  parent."  A 
good  distinction  that  sounds  well,  and  it  is  pity  it  sig* 
nifies  nothing,  nor  can  be  reconciled  with  our  author's 
words.  I  readily  grant,  that  supposing  Adam's  abso- 
lute power  over  his  posterity,  any  of  his  children  might 
have  from  him  a  delegated,  and  so  a  subordinate  power 
over  a  part,  or  all  the  rest:  but  that  cannot  be  the 
power  our  author  speaks  of  here ;  it  is  not  a  power  by 
grant  and  commission,  but  the  natural  paternal  power 
he  supposes  a  father  to  have  over  his  children.  For  !• 
he  says,  *'  As  Adam  was  lord  of  his  children,  so  his 
^^  children  under  him  had  a  power  over  their  own  chil* 
^'  dren : "  they  were  then  lords  over  their  own  children 
after  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  title  that  Adam 
was,  i.  e.  by  right  of  generation^  by  right  of  father* 
hood.  2.  It  is  plain  he  means  the  natur^  power  of  fa- 
|;hers,  because  he  limits  it  to  be  only  **  over  their  own 
f ^  children ; "  a  delegated  power  has  no  such  limitation 
«s  only  over  their  own  children,  it  might  be  over  others, 
as  well  as  their  own  children.  3.  If  it  were  a  delegated 
power,  it  must  appear  in  scripture;  but  there  is  no 
ground  in  scripture  to  affirm,  that  Adam's  children  had 
any  other  power  over  theirs,  than  what  they  naturally 
bad  as  fathers. 

.  ^  69*  By  that  he  means  here  paternal  power,  and 
no  other,  is  past  doubt,  from  the  inference  he  makes  in 
these  words  immediately  following.  *'  I  see  not  then 
^*  how  the  children  of  Adam,  or  of  any  man  else,  can 
"  be  free  from  subjection  to  their  parents."  Whereby 
it  appears  that  the  power  on  one  side  and  the  subjection 
on  the  other,  our  author  here  speaks  of,  is  that  natural 
power  and  subjection  between  parents  and  children :  for 
.that  which  every  man's  children  owed  could  be  no  other ; 
and  that  our  author  always  affirms  to  be  absolute  and 
unlimited.  This  natural  power  of  parents  over  their 
children  Adam  had  over  his  posterity,  says  our  author; 
.and  this  power  of  parents  over  their  children,  his  chil- 
dren had  over  theirs  in  his  life-time,  says  our  author 
also ;  so  that  Adam,  by  a  natural  right  of  father,  had 
^an  absolute  unlinuted  power  over  all  his  posterity,  and 
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at  the  same  time  his  children  had  by  the  same  right  ab- 
solute unlimited  power  over  theirs.    Here  then  are  two 
absolute  unlimited  powers  existing  together,  which  I 
would  have  any  body  reconcile  one  to  another,  or  to 
common  sense.     For  the  salvo  he  has  put  in  of  subor- 
dination makes  it  more  absurd :  to  have  one  absolute, 
unlimited^  nay  unlimitable  power  in  subordination  to 
another,  is  so  manifest  a  contradictioQt  that  nothing 
can  be  more.     ^^*  Adam  is  absolute  prince  with  the  un- 
limited authority  of  fatherhood  over  all  his  poste- 
rity ;  **  all  his  posterity  are  then  absolutely  his  sub- 
jects ;  and,  as  our  author  says,  his  slaves,  children,  and 
grandchildren,  are  equally  in  this  state  of  subjection  and 
slavery ;  and  yet,  says  our  author,   "  the  children  of 
'*  Adam  have  paternal,  L  e.  absolute  unlimited  power 
**  over  their  own  children : "  which  in  plain  English  is 
they  are  slaves  and  absolute  princes  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  government ;  and  one  part  of  the  sub- 
jects have  an  absolute  unlimited  power  over  the  other  by 
th#  natural  right  of  parentage. 

§  70.  If  any  one  will  suppose,  in  favour  of  our  au- 
thor, that  he  here  meant,  that  parents,  who  are  in  sub- 
jection themselves  to  the  absolute  authority  of  their  fa- 
ther, have  yet  some  power  over  their  children ;  1  con- 
fess he  is  something  nearer  the  truth  :  but  he  will  not  at 
all  hereby  help  our  author :  for  he  no  where  speaking 
of  the  patemsd  power,  but  as  an  absolute  unlimited  au- 
thority, cannot  be  supposed  to  understand  any  thing  else 
here,  unless  he  himself  had  limited  it,  and  showed  how 
far  it  reached ;  and  that  he  means  here  paternal  autho- 
rity in  that  large  extent,  is  plain  from  the  immediately 
following  words :  "  This  subjection  of  children  being, 
**  says  he,  the  foundation  of  all  legal  authority,"  p.  ISL 
The  subjection  then  that  in  the  former  line,  he  says, 
•*  every  man  is  in  to  his  parents,"  and  consequently 
what  Adam's  grandchildren  were  in  to  their  parents, 
.was  that  which  was  the  fountain  of  all  regal  authority, 
i.  e.  according  to  our  author,  absolute  unlimitable  au- 
thority. And  thus  Adam's  children  had  regal  authority, 
over  their  children,  whilst  they  themselves  were  sub- 
jects to  their  father,  and  fellow  subjects  with  their  chii« 
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dren.  But  let  him  mean  as  he  pleases,  it  is  plain  he  al- 
lows **  Adam*s  children  to  have  paternal  power,**  p.  1 2, 
as  also  all  other  fathers  to  have  *^  paternal  power  over 
^  their  children/*  0. 156.  From  whence  one  of  these 
two  things  will  necessarily  follow,  that  either  AdamV 
children,  even  in  his  life-time,  had,  and  so  all  other 
fathers  have,  as  he  phrases  it,  p.  12,  **  by  right  of  fa» 
**  therhood,  royal  authority  over  their  children,'*  or  else 
that  Adam,  "  by  right  of  fatherhood,  had  not  royal  au- 
**  thority.*'  For  it  cannot  be  but  that  paternal  power 
does,  or  does  not,  give  royal  authority  to  them  that  hdve 
it :  if  it  does  not,  then  Adam  could  not  be  sovereign 
by  this  title,  nor  any  body  else ;  and  then  there  is  an  end 
of  all  our  author's  politics  at  once :  if  it  does  give  royal 
authority,  then  every  one  that  has  paternal  power  has 
royal  authority ;  and  then,  by  our  author's  patriarchal 
government,  there  will  be  as  many  kings  as  there  are 
fathers. 

§  71.  Atid  thus  what  a  monarchy  he  hath  set  tip,  let 
him  and  his  disciples  consider.  Princes  certainly  wiH 
have  great  reason  to  thank  him  for  these  new  politics, 
which  set  up  as  many  absolute  kings  in  everjr  country  as 
there  are  fathers  of  children.  And  yet  who  can  blame 
bur  author  for  it,  it  lying  unavoidably  in  the  way  of  on* 
discoursing  upon  our  author*s  principles  ?  For  having 
placed  an  **  absolute  power  in  fathers  by  right  of  beget- 
*•  ting,**  he  could  not  easily  resolve  how  much  of  this 
power  belonged  to  a  son  over  the  children  he  had  be- 
gotten ;  and  so  it  fell  out  to  be  a  very  hard  matter  to 
give  all  the  power,  as  he  does,  to  Adam,  and  yet  allow 
a  part  in  his  life-time  to  his  children  when  they  were 

Barents,  and  which  he  knew  not  well  how  to  deny  them. 
Ws  makes  him  so  doubtful  in  his  expressions,  and  so 
uncertain  where  to  place  this  absolute  natural  power, 
which  he  calls  fatherhood.  Sometimes  Adam  alone  has 
it  all,  as  p.  13.    O.  244,  245,  and  Pref. 

Sometimes  parents  have  it,  which  word  scarce  signi- 
fies the  father  alone,  p.  12,  19. 

Sometimes  children  during  their  fether^s  life-time,  as 
p.  12. 
SQmetime^  fathers  of  families^  as  p.  78,  79- 
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Semetimes  fsthers  indefiititelf,  0. 155. 

Sometimes  the  heir  to  Adam,  O.  S53. 

Sometimes  the  posterity  of  Adam,  244,  946. 

Sometimes  prime  fathers,  all  sons  or  grandchildren  of 
Noah,  O.  244. 

Sometimes  the  eldest  parents,  p.  12. 

Sometimes  aU  kings,  p.  19. 

Sometimes  all  that  have  supreme  power,  O.  245. 

Sometimes  heirs  to  those  first  progenit(Hrs,  who  were 
at  first  the  natural  parents  of  the  whole  people,  p.  19^. 

Sometimes  an  eketire  king,  p.  23, 

Sometimes  those,  whethar  a  few  or  a  muftitttde,  that 
govern  the  commonwealth,  p.  29. 

Sometimes  he  that  can  catch  it,  an  usmrper,  ^  23. 
O.  155. 

^  T2.  Thus  this  new  nothiiog,  that  is  to  cany  with 
it  all  power,  auth(»it7,  and  government;  this  father^ 
hood,  which  is  to  design  the  person,  and  establish  the 
throne  of  raonarchs,  whom  the  people  are  to  obey ; 
may,  accordii^  to  sir  Robert,  come  into  any  hands,  any 
how,  and  sa  by  his  politics  give  to  democracy  royal  au- 
thority, and  make  an  usurper  a  lawful  prince.  And  if 
it  wilt  do  dl  these  fine  feats,  much  good  do  our  author 
and  all  his  followers  with  their  omnipotent  fatherhood, 
which  can  serve  fer  nothing  but  to  unsettle  and  destroy 
all  the  la  wM  governments  hot  the  world,  and  to  estaH&h 
in  their  room  cfisorder,  tyranny^  and  usurpation. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Of  fatherhood  and  property  considered  together  as 

fountmm  of  so*oereignty . 

\  73*.  In.  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  seen  what 
Adam's  monarchy  was,,  in  our  author'^  opmion^ 
and  upon   what  titles  he   funded  it.      The   fbun*f 
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dations  which  he  lays  the  chief  stress  on,  as  those  from 
which  he  thinks  he  may  best  derive  monarchical  power 
to  future  princes,  are  two,  viz.  ^^  fatherhood  and  pro- 
*'  perty  :  **  and  therefore  the  way  he  proposes  to  "  re- 
"  move  the  absurdities  and  inconveniencies  of  the  doc- 
^*  trine  of  natural  freedom,  is^  to  maintain  the  natural 
"  and  private  dominion  of  Adam,'*  O.  222*  Con- 
formable hereunto  he  tells  us,  the  ^^  grounds  and  prin- 
**  ciples  of  government  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
"  original  of  property,  O^  108.  The  subjection  of  chil- 
*^  dren  to  their  parents  is  the  fountain  of  all  regal  au- 
**  thority,  p.  12.  And  all  power  on  earth  is  either  de- 
rived or  usurped  from  the  fatherly  power,  there  be- 
ing no  other  original  to  be  found  of  any  power  what- 
"  soever,"  O.  158.  I  will  not  stand  here  to  examine 
how  it  can  be  said  without  a  contradiction,  that  the 
first  grounds  and  principles  of  government  necessa- 
rily depend  upon  the  original  of  property ; "  and  yet, 
"  that  there  is  no  other  original  of  any  power  what- 
*^  soever  but  that  of  the  father : "  it  being  hard  to  un- 
derstand how  there  can  be  "  no  other  original  but  fa- 
therhood," and  yet  that  the  "  grounds  and  princi- 
ples of  government  depend  upon  the  original  of  pro- 
perty ; "  property  and  fatherhood  being  as  far  differ- 
ent  as  lord  of  the  manor  and  father  of  children.  Nor  do 
I  see  how  they  will  either  of  them  agree  with  what  our 
author  says,  O.  244,  of  God's  sentence  against  Eve, 
Gen.  iii.  16,  ^  that  it  is  the  original  grant  of  govem- 
"  ment:"  so  that  if  that  were  the  original,  govern- 
ment had  not  its  original,  .by  our  author's  own  confes* 
sion,  either  from  property  or  fatherhood ;  and  this  text, 
which  he  brings  as  a  proof  of  Adam's  power  over  Eve, 
necessarily  contradicts  what  he  says  of  the  fatherhood, 
that  it  is  the  "  sole  fountain  of  all  power : "  for  if  Adam 
had  any  such  regal  power  over  Eve  as  our  author  con- 
tends for,  it  must  be  by  some  other  title  than  that  of 
begetting. 

^  74.  But  I  leave  him  to  reconcile  these  contradic- 
tions, as  well  as  many  others,  which  may  plentifully  be 
found  in  him  by  any  one,  who  wUl  but  read  him  with 
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a  little  attention  \  and  shall  come  now  to  consider,  how 
these  two  originals  of  government,  **  Adam's  natural 
^  and  private  dominion,"  will  consist  and  serve  to  make 
out  and  establish  the  titles  of  succeeding  monarchs,  who, 
as  our  author  obliges  them,  must  all  derive  their  power 
from  these  fountains.  Let  us  then  suppose  Adam  made, 
**  by  Gkxi's  donation/'  lord  and  sole  proprietor  of  the 
whole  earth,  in  as  large  and  ample  a  manner  as  sir  Ro-' 
bert  could  wish ;  let  us  suppose  him  also,  **  by  right  of 
"  fatherhood,"  absolute  ruler  over  his  children  with  an 
unlimited  supremacy ;  I  ask  then,  upon  Adam's  death, 
what  becomes  of  both  his  natural  and  private  domi« 
nion  ?  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  answered,  that  they 
descended  to  his  next  heir,  as  our  author  tells  us  in  se- 
veral places.  But  this  way,  it  is  plain,  cannot  possibly 
convey  both  his  natural  and  private  dominion  to  the 
same  person  :  for  should  we  allow  that  all  the  property^ 
all  the  estate  of  the  father,  ought  to  descend  to  the  eldest 
don  (which  will  need  some  proof  to  establish  it),  and  so 
he  has  by  that  title  all  the  private  dominion  of  the  fa- 
ther, yet  the  father's  natural  dominion,  the  paternal 
power,  cannot  descend  to  him  by  inheritance:  for  it 
being  a  right  that  accrues  to  a  man  only  by  begetting, 
no  man  can  have  this  natural  dominion  over  any  one  he 
does  not  beget ;  unless  it  can  be  supposed,  that  a  man: 
can  have  a  right  to  any  thing,  without  doing  that  upon 
which  that  right  is  solely  founded :  for  if  a  father  by 
begetting,  and  no  other  title,  has  natural  dominion  over 
his  children,  he  that  does  not  beget  them  cannot  have 
this  natural  dominion  over  them ;  and  therefore  be  it 
true  or  false,  that  our  author  says,  0. 156,  That  **  every 
man  that  is  bom,  by  his  very  birth,  becomes  a  sub- 
ject to  himr  that  begets  him,**  this  necessarily  follows^ 
viz.  That  a  man  by  his  birth  cannot  become  a  subject 
to  his  brother,  who  did  not  beget  him ;  unless  it  can  be 
supposed  that  a  man  by  the  very  same  title  can  come  to' 
be  under  the  ^*  natural  and  absolute  dominion  **  of  two 
different  men  at  once ;  or  it  be  sense  to  say,  that  a  man 
by  birth  is  under  the  natural  dominion  of  his  fctther, 
only  because  he  begat  him^  and  a  man  by  birth  also  is 
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under  the  natunl  dominioo  of  his  eldest  btfothefi  thDvgh: 
ha  did  not  beget  him. 

^  75.  If  tliuen  the  private  dominion  of  Adam,  i.  e.  hi» 
property  in  the  creatures,  descended  at  his  deaUh  all 
entirely  to  his  eldest  son^  his  heir  (for,  if  it  did  not,  there 
is  presently  an  end  of  all  sir  Robert's  monarchy) ;  and 
his  natural  dominion^  the  dominion  a  father  has  over  his 
children  by  begetting  them,  belonged^  immediatdy 
upon  Adam's  decease,  equally  to  all  his  sons  who  had 
children^  by  the  same  title  their  fatl»^  had  it»  the  sove- 
reignty founded  upon  property*  and  the  sovereignty 
founded  upon  fatherhood^  come  to  be  divided;  since 
Cain,  as  heir,  had  that  of  property  alone ;  Seth,  and 
the  other  sons*  that  of  &therhood  equally  with  him^ 
This  is  the  best  can  be  made  of  our  author's  doctrine^ 
apd  of  the  two  titles  of  sovereignty  he  sets  up  in  Adam : 
one  of  them  will  either  signify  nothing ;  or,  if  they  both 
must  stand*  they  can  serve  only  to  ooiifound  the  rights 
of  princes*  and  disorder  government  in  his  posterity  s 
for  by  buildiug  upon  two  titles  to  dominion,  whidi  C£m-* 
Qot  descend  together,  and  which  he  allows  may  be  scs* 
parated  (for  he  yields  that  *'  Adam's  children  had  their 
"  distinct  territories  by  right  of  private  dominion*'* 
O.  210,  p.  40«),  he  makes  it  perpetually  a  doubt  upon 
his  principles  where  the  sovereignty  is,  or  to  whom  we 
owe  our  obedience ;  since  fatha*hood  and  property  are 
distinct  titles*  and  began  presently  upon  Adam's  death 
to  be  in  distinct  paeons.  And  which  then  was  to  give 
way  to  the  other  ? 

\  76.  Let  us  take  the  account  of  it,  as  he  himself 
gives  it  us.  He  tells  us  out  of  Grotius,  that  ^  Adam's 
children  by  donation,  assignation*  or  some  kind  of 
cession  before  he  was  dead,  had  their  distinct  terri^ 
tories  by  right  of  private  dominion ;  Abel  had  his 
'<  flocks  and  pastures  for  them :  Cain  had  his  fields  for 
com*  and  the  land  of  Nod,  where  be  built  him- a 
city,''  O.  210.  Here  it  is  obvious  to  demand^  which 
of  these  two  after  Adam's  death  was  sovereign  ?  Cailb 
says  our  author,  p.  19.  By  what  title?  **  As  heir;  for 
'^  heirs  to  progenitors^  who  were  natural  parents  €& 
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tb^  p6(S^»  ai^  not  onljr  lords  of  their  own  chiU 
dren,  but  also,  of  their  brethrcD/*  says  our  author, 
p.  19t  What  was  Cain  heir  to?  Not  the  entire  pos- 
sessions^ not  all  that  which  Adam  had  private  dominion 
in ;  for  our  author  allows  that  Abel,  by  a  title  derived 
from  his  father,  ^  had  his  distinct  territo^  for  pasture 
*^  by  right  of  private  dominion.''  What  then  Abel  had 
by  private  dominion,  was  exempt  from  Cain's  domi-i 
nion :  for  he  could  not  have  private  dominion  over  that, 
which  was  under  the  private  dominion  of  another ;  and 
therefore  his  sovereignty  over  his  brother  is  gone  with 
this  private  dominion,  and  so  there  are  presently  two 
sovereigns,  und  his  imaginary  title  of  fatherhood  is  out 
of  doors,  and  Cain  is  no  prince  over  his  brother :  or  else, 
if  Cain  retain  his  sovereignty  over  Abel,  uotwithstand* 
ing  his  private  dominion,  it  will  fdlow,  that  the  "  first 
"  grounds  and  principles  of  government  '*  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  property,  whatever  our  author  s^ys  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  true,  Abel  did  not  outlive  his  fa- 
ther Adam ;  but  that  makes  nothing  to  the  argument^ 
which  will  hold  good  against  sir  Robert  in  Abefs  issue^ 
or  in  Seth,  or  any  of  the  posterity  of  Adam^  not  de- 
scended from  Cain. 

^  77r  The  same  inconvenience  he  runs  into  about 
the  three  sons  of  Noah,  who,  as  he  says,  p.  18,  "  had 
"  the  whole  world  divided  amongst  them  by  their  fa» 
^  ther."  I  ask  then,  in  which  of  tiie  three  we  shall 
find  "  the  establishment  of  regal  power  "  after  Noah's 
death  ?  If  in  all  three,  as  our  author  there  seems  to  lay, 
then  it  will  follow,  that  regal  power  is  founded  in  pro-- 
perty  of  land,  and  follows  private  dominipn,  and  not 
iQ  paternal  power,  or  natural  dominion ;  and  $o  there 
is  an  end  of  paternal  power  as  the  fountain  of  regal  au- 
thority, and  the  so  much  magnified  fatherhood  quite  va- 
nishes. If  the  regal  power  descended  to  Shem  as  eldest, 
and  heir  to  his  fether,  then  "  Noah's  division  of  the 
*^  world  by  lot  to  his  sons^  or  his  ten  years  sailipg  about 
^^  the  Mediterranean  to  appoint  each  son  his  part,^' 
which  our  author  tells  of,  p.  15,  was  labour  lost ;  his 
division  of  the  world  to  them,  was  to  ill,  or  to  no  pur- 
pose :  for  his  grant  to  Cham  and  Japhet  was  little  worth, 
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if  Shem,  notwithstanding  this  grants  as  soon  as  Noah 
was  dead,  was  to  be  lord  over  them.  Or,  if  this  grant 
of  private  dominion  to  them,  over  their  assigned  terri- 
tories, were  good,  here  were  set  up  two  distinct  sorts  of 
power,  not  subordinate  one  to  the  other,  with  all  those 
inconveniendes  which  he  musters  up  against  the  **  power 
**  of  the  people,**  O.  158.  which  I  shall  set  down  in 
his  own  words,  only  changing  property  for  people : 
**  All  power  on  earth  is  either  derived  or  usurped  from 
**  the  fatherly  power,  there  being  no  other  original  to 
**  be  found  of  any  power  whatsoever ;  for  if  there  should 
^  be  granted  two  sorts  of  power,  without  any  subordi- 
•*  nation  of  one  to  the  other,  they  would  be  in  perpe- 
'*  tual  strife  which  should  be  supreme,  for  two  supremes 
**  cannot  agree :  if  the  fatherly  power  be  supreme,  then 
'*  the  power  grounded  on  private  dominion  must  be 
*^  subordinate,  and  depend  on  it ;  and  if  the  power 
**  grounded  on  property  be  supreme,  then  the  fatherly 
*^  power  must  submit  to  it,  and  cannot  be  exercised 
••  without  the  licence  of  the  proprietors,  which  must 
**  quite  destroy  the  frame  and  course  of  nature."  This 
is  his  own  arguing  against  two  distinct  independent 
powers^  which  I  have  set  down  in  his  own  words,  only 
putting  power  rising  from  property,  for  power  of  the 
people ;  and  when  he  has  answered  what  he  himself 
has  urged  here  against  two  distinct  powers,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  see  how,  with  any  tolerable  s^nse,  he  can 
derive  all  regal  authority  "  from  the  natural  and  private 
"  dominion  of  Adam,"  from  fatherhood  and  property 
together,  which  are  distinct  titles,  that  do  not  always 
meet  in  the  same  persons ;  and  it  is  plain,  by  his  own 
confession,  presently  separated  as  soon  both  as  Adam*s 
and  Noah's  death  made  way  for  succession :  though  our 
author  frequently  in  his  writings  jumbles  them  together, 
and  omits  not  to  make  use  of  either,  where  he  thinks  it 
will  sound  best  to  his  purpose.  But  the  absurdities  of 
this  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  next  chapter,  where 
we  shall  examine  the  ways  of  conveyance  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Adam  to  princes  that  were  to  reign  after 
him. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Of  the  conveyance  of  Adam's  sovereign  monarchical 

power. 


^  78.  Sib  Robert  having  not  been  reyy  happy  in 
any  proof  he  brings  for  the  sovereignty  of  Adam, 
is  not  much  more  fortunate  in  conveying  it  to  future 
princes ;  who,  if  his  politics  be  true,  must  ail  desrive 
their  titles  from  that  first  monarch.  The  ways  he 
has  assigned,  as  they  lie  scattered  up  and  down  in  his 
writings^  I  will  set  down  in  his  own  words :  in  his  pre^- 
face  he  tells  us,  that  "  Adam  being  monarch  of  the 
**  whole  world,  none  of  his  posterity  had  any  right  to 
possess  any  thing,  but  by  his  grant  or  permission^  or 
by  succession  from  him*"  Here  he  makes  tiro  ways 
of  conveyance  of  any  thing  Adam  stood  possessed  of; 
and  those  are  grants^  or  succession.  Again  he  says. 
All  Idngs  either  are,  or  are  to  be  reputed,  the  next 
heirs  td  those  first  progenitors,  who  were  fit  first  the 
*•  natural  parts  of  the  whole  people,"  p.  19. — *^  There 
^'  cannot  be  any  multitude  of  men  whatsoevei*,  but 
**  that  in  it^  considered  by  itself,  there  is  one  mtan 
'^  amongst  them,  that  in  nature  hath  a  right  to  be  the 
**  king  of  all  the  rest,  as  being  the  next  heir  to  Adam,'* 
O.  S253.  Here  in  these  places  inheritance  is  the  only 
way  he  allows  of  conveying  monarchictd  power  to 
princes.  In  other  places  he  tells  us,  O.  1.55.  "  AH 
power  on  earth  is  either  derived  or  usutped  from  the 
fatherly  power,".  O^  158.  "  All  kings  that  now  are, 
or  ever  were,  are  or  were  either  fathers  6f  their  people, 
or  heirs  of  such  fathers,  or  usurpers  of  the  right  of 
**  such  fathers,"  O.  253»  And  here  he  makes  inheri«- 
ance  or  usurpation  the  only  way  whereby  kings  come 
by  this  original  power :  but  yet  he  tells  as,  "  this  fat- 
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**  therly  empire,  as  it  was  of  itself  hereditary,  so  it 
**  was  alienable  by  patent,  and  seizable  by  an  usurper,** 
0. 190.  So  then  here  inheritance,  grant,  or  usurpation, 
will  convey  it  And  last  of  all,  which  is  most  admi- 
rable, he  tells  us,  p.  100,  "  It  skills  not  which  way 
kings  come  by  their  power,  whether  by  election,  do- 
nation, succession,  or  by  any  other  means ;  for  it  is 
"  still  the  manner  of  the  government  by  supreme 
power,  that  makes  them  properly  kings,  and  not  the 
means  of  obtaining  their  crowns."  Which  I  think  is 
a  full  answer  to  all  his  whole  hypothesis  and  discourse 
about  Adam's  royal  authority,  as  the  fountain  from 
which  all  princes  were  to  derive  theirs :  and  he  might 
have  spared  the  trouble  of  speaking  so  much  as  he  does^ 
up  and  down,  of  heirs  and  inheritance,  if  to  make  any 
one  properly  a  king,  needs  no  more  but  "  governing 
^^  by  supreme  power,  and  it  matters  not  by  what  means 
"  he  came  by  it/' 

^79.  By  this  notable  way  our  author  may  niake 
Oliver  as  properly  king,  as  any  one  else  he  could  think 
of:  and  had  he  had  the  happiness  to  live  under  Massa- 
neillo's  government,  he  could  not  by  this  his  own  rule 
have  forborn  to  have  done  homage  to  him,  with  "  O 
"  king,  live  for  ever,'*  since  the  manner  of  his  govern- 
ment by  supreme  power  made  him  properly  king,  who 
was  but  the  day  before  properly  a  fisherman.  And  if 
don  Quixote  had  taught  his  squire  to  govern  with  su- 
preme authority,  our  author,  no  doubt,  could  have  made 
a  most  loyal  subject  in  Sancho  Pancha's  island :  he  must 
needs  have  deserved  some  preferment  in  such  govern- 
ments, since  I  think  he  is  the  first  politician,  who,  pre- 
tending to  settle  government  upon  its  true  basis,  and  to 
establish  the  thrones  of  lawful  princes,  ever  told  the 
world,  that  he  was  "  properly  a  king,  whose  manner  of 
government  was  by  supreme  power,  by  what  means 
soever  he  obtained  it ; "  which,  in  plain  English,  is  to 
say,  that  regal  and  supreme  power  is  properly  and  truly 
his,  who  can  by  any  means  seize  upon  it :  and  if  this  be 
to  be  properly  a  king,  1  wonder  how  he  came  to  think 
of,  or  where  he  will  find,'  an  usurper. 
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^  80.  This  is  so  strange  a  doctriDe,  that  the  surprise 
of  it  hath  made  me  pass  by,  witliout  their  due  reflectioD, 
the  contradictions  he  runs  into,  by  making  sometimes 
inheritance  alone,  sometimes  only  grant  or  inheritance, 
sometimes  only  inheritance  or  usurpation,  sometimes 
all  these  three,  and  at  last  election,  or  any  other  means, 
added  to  them,  the  ways  whereby  Adam's  royal  au- 
thority, that  is,  his  right  to  supreme  rule,  could  be  con- 
veyed down  to  future  kings  and  governors,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  title  to  the  obedience  and  subjection  of  the  people.  - 
But  these  contradictions  lie  so  open,  that  the  very  read- 
ing of  our  author's  own  words  will  discover  them  to  any 
ordinary  understanding ;  and  though  what  I  have  quoted 
out  of  him  (with  abundance  more  of  the  same  strain  and 
coherence,  which  might  be  found  in  him)  might  well 
excuse  me  from  any  farther  trouble  in  this  argument, 
yet  having  proposed  to  myself,  to  examine  the  maii^ 
parts  of  his  doctrine,  I  shall  a  little  more  particularly 
consider  how  inheritance,  grant,  usurpation,  or  elec- 
tion, can  any  way  make  out  government  in  the  world 
upon  his  principles ;  or  derive  to  any  one  a  right  of  em- 
pire, from  this  regal  authority  of  Adam,  had  it  been  ever 
so  well  proved,  that  he  had  been  absolute  monarch,  and 
lord  of  the  whole  world. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Of  monarchy  J  by  inheritance  from  Adam. 

§.  81.  Though  it  be  ever  so  plain,  that  there  ought 
to  be  government  in  the  world,  nay,  should  all  men 
be  of  our  author's  mind,  that  divine  appointment  had 
ordained  it  to  be  monarchical ;  yet,  since  men  cannot 
obey  any  thing,  that  cannot  command ;  and  ideas  of 
government  in  the  fancy,  though  ever  so  perfect,  though 
ever  so  right,  cannot  give  laws,  nor  prescribe  rules  to 
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the  actions  of  men ;  it  would  be  of  no  behoof  for  the 
settling  of  order,  and  establishment  of  govemnsent  in 
its  exercise  and  use  amongst  men»  unless  there  were 
a  way  also  taught  how  to  know  the  person,  to  whom 
it  belonged  to  have  this  power,  and  exercise  this  do- 
minion over  others.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  talk  of  sub- 
jection and  obedience  without  telling  us  whom  we  are 
to  obey :  for  were  I  ever  so  fully  persuaded,  that  there 
ought  to  be  magistracy  and  rule  in  the  world ;  yet  I  am 
nevertheless  at  liberty  still,  till  it  appears  who  is  the 
person  that  hath  right  to  my  obedience ;  since,  if  there 
be  no  marks  to  know  him  by,  and  distinguish  him  that 
hath  right  to  rule  from  other  men,  it  may  be  myself,  as 
well  as  any  other ;  and  therefore,  though  submission  to 
government  be  every  one's  duty,  yet  since  that  signifies 
nothing  but  submitting  to  the  direction  and  laws  of  such 
men  as  have  authority  to  command,  it  is  not  enough  to 
make  a  man  a  subject,  to  convince  him  that  there  is  re- 
gal power  in  the  world ;  but  there  must  be  ways  of  de- 
signing, and  knowing  the  person  to  whom  this  regal 
power  of  right  belongs ;  and  a  man  can  never  be  obliged 
in  conscience  to  submit  to  any  power,  unless  he  can 
be  satisfied  who  is  the  person  who  has  a  right  to  exercise 
that  power  over  him.  If  this  were  not  so,  there 
would  be  no  distinction  between  pirates  and  lawful 
princes ;  he  that  has  force  is  without  any  more  ado  to 
be  obeyed,  and  crowns  and  sceptres  would  become  the 
inheritaAce  only  of  violence  and  rapine.  Men  too  might 
as  often  and  as  innocently  change  their  governors,  as 
they  do  their  physicians,  if  the  person  cannot  be  known 
who  has  a  right  to  direct  me,  and  whose  prescriptions  I 
am  bound  to  follow.  To  settle  therefore  men's  con- 
sciences, under  an  obligation  to  obedience,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  know  not  only  that  there  is  a  power 
'  somewhere  in  the  world,  but  the  person  who  by  right  is 
vested  with  this  power  over  them. 

§  82.  How  successful  our  author  has  been  in  his  at^ 
tempts  to  set  up  a  monarchical  absolute  power  in  Adam^ 
thet  reader  may  judge  by  what  has  been  already  said ; 
but  were  that  absolute  monarchy  as  clear  as  our  author 
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would  desire  it,  as  I  presume  it  is  the  contrary,  yet  it 
could  be  of  no  use  to  the  government  of  mankind 
now  in  the  world,  unless  he  also  make  out  these  two 
things. 

First,  That  this  power  of  Adam  was  not  to  end  with 
him,  but  was  upon  his  decease  conveyed  intire  to  some 
other  person,  and  so  on  to  posterity. 

Secondly,  That  the  princes  and  rulers  now  on  earth 
are  possessed  of  this  power  of  Adam,  by  a  right  way  of 
conveyance  derived  to  them. 

§  83.  If  the  first  of  these  fail,  the  power  of  Adam, 
were  it  ever  so  gi'eat,  ever  so  certain,  will  signify  no- 
thing to  the  present  government  and  societies  in  the 
world ;  but  we  must  seek  out  some  other  original  of 
power  for  the  government  of  polities  than  this  of  Adam^ 
or  else  there  will  be  none  at  all  in  the  world.  If  the 
latter  fail,  it  will  destroy  the  authority  of  the  present 
governors,  and  absolve  the  people  from  subjection  to 
them,  since  they,  having  no  better  claim  than  others  to 
that  power,  which  is  alone  the  fountain  of  all  authority, 
can  have  no  title  to  rule  over  them. 

^  84.  Our  author^  having  fancied  an  absolute  sove* 
reignty  in  Adam,  mentions  several  ways  of  its  convey- 
ance to  princes,  that  were  to  be  his  successors ;  but  that 
which  he  chiefly  insists  on  is  that  of  inheritance,  which 
occurs  so  often  in  his  several  discourses ;  and  I  having 
in  the  foregoing  chapter  quoted  several  of  his  passages, 
I  shall  not  need  here  again  to  repeat  them.  ITiis  sove- 
reignty he  erects,  as  has  been  said,  upon  a  double  foun- 
dation, viz.  that  of  property,  and  that  of  fatherhood. 
One  was  the  right  he  was  supposed  to  have  in  all  crea- 
tures, a  right  to  possess  the  earth  with  the  beasts,  and 
other  inferior  ranks  of  things  in  it,  for  his  private  use, 
exclusive  of  all  other  men.  The  other  was  the  right  he 
was  supposed  to  have  to  rule  and  govern  men,  aJl  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

§  85.  In  both  these  rights,  there  being  supposed  an 
exclusion  of  all  other  men,  it  must  be  upon  somo 
reason  peculiar  to  Adam,  that  the^  must  |)otI}  be 
founded. 
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That  of  his  property  our  author  supposes  to  rise  from 
God's  immediate  douation^  Gen.  i.  28,  and  that  of  fa- 
/therhood  from  the  act  of  begetting :  now  in  all  inheri- 
tance, if  the  heir  succeed  not  to  the  reason  upon  which 
his  father's  right  was  founded^  he  cannot  succeed  to  the 
right  which  foUoweth  from  it.     For  example,  Adam  had 
a  right  of  property  in  the  creatures  upon  the  donation 
and  grant  of  God  Ahnighty,  who  was  lord  and  pro- 
prietor of  them  all :  let  this  be  so  as  our  author  tells  us, 
yet  upon  his  death  his  heir  can  have  no  title  to  them,  no 
such  right  of  property  in  them,  unless  the  same  reason, 
viz.  God'^  donation,  vested  a  right  in  the  heir  too  :  for 
if  Adam  could  have  no  property  in,  nor  use  of  the 
creatures,  without  this  positive  donation,  from  God,  and 
this  donation  were  only  personally  to  Adam,  his  heir 
could  have  no  right  by  it ;  but  upon  his  death  it  must 
revert  to  God,  the  lord  and  owner  again ;  for  positive 
grants  give  no  title  farther  than  the  express  words  con- 
vey it,  and  by  whicl^  only  it  is  held.     And  thus,  if  as 
our  author  himself  contends,  that  donation.  Gen.  i.  28. 
were  made  only  to  Adam  personally,  his  heir  could  not 
succeed  to  his  property  in  the  creatures :  and  if  it  were 
a  donation  to  any  but  Adam,  let  it  be  shown,  that  it  was 
to  his  heir  in  our  author's  sense,  i.  e.  to  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, exclusive  of  all  the  rest. 

§  86.  But  not  to  follow  our  author  too  far  out  of 
the  way,  the  plain  of  the  case  is  this :  God  having  made 
man,  and  planted  in  him,  as  in  all  other  animals,  a  strong 
desire  of  self-preservation,  and  furnished  the  world  with 
things  fit  for  food  and  raiment,  and  other  necessaries  of 
life,  subservient  to  his  design,  that  man  should  live  and 
abide  for  some  time  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  not 
that  so  curious  and  wonderful  a  piece  of  workmanship, 
by  his  own  negligence,  or  want  of  necessaries,  should 
perish  again,  presently  after  a  few  moments  continu- 
ance ;  God,  I  say,  having  made  mail  and  the  world  thus, 
spoke  to  him,  (that  is)  directed  him  by  his  senses  and 
reason,  as  he  did  the  inferior  animals  by  their  sense  and 
instinct,  which  were  serviceable  for  his  subsistence,  and 
given  him  as  the  means  of  his  preservation ;  and  there- 
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fore  I  doubt  not,  but  before  these  words  were  pro^ 
nounced,  Gen.  i.  28,  29,  <if  they  must  be  understood 
literally  to  have  been  spoken)  and  without  any  such 
verbal  donation,  man  had  a  right  to  an  use  of  the  crea-^ 
tures,  by  the  will  and  grant  of  God :  for  the  desire^ 
strong  desire  of  preserving  his  life  and  being,  having 
been  planted  in  him  as  a  principle  of  action  by  God 
himself,  reason,  "  which  was  the  voice  of  God  in  him/' 
could  not  but  teach  him,  and  assure  him,  that  pursuing 
that  natural  inclination  he  had  to  preserve  his  being,  he 
followed  the  will  of  his  JVIaker,  and  therefore  had  a  right 
to  make  use  of  those  creatures,  which  by  his  reason  or 
senses  he  could  discover  would  be  serviceable  thereunto. 
And  thus  man's  property  in  the  creatures  was  founded 
upon  the  right  he  had  to  make  use  of  those  things  that 
were  necessary  or  useful  to  his  being. 

§  87.  This  being  the  reason  and  foundation  of  Adam's 
property,  gave  the  same  title,  on  the  same  ground,  to  all 
his  children,  not  only  after  his  death,  but  in  his  life-time : 
so  that  here  was  no  privilege  of  his  heir  above  his  other 
children,  which  could  exclude  them  from  an  equal  right 
to  the  use  of  the  inferior  creatures,  for  the  comfortable 
preservation  of  their  beings,  which  is  all  the  property 
man  hath  in  them ;  and  so  Adam's  sovereignty  built  on 
property,  or,  as  our  author  calls  it,  private  dominion^ 
comes  to  nothing.  Every  man  had  a  right  to  the  crea- 
tures, by  the  same  title  Adam  had,  viz.  by  the  right  every 
one  had  to  take  care  of,  and  provide  for  their  subsis- 
tence :  and  thus  men  had  a  right  in  common,  Adam's 
children  in  common  with  him.  But  if  any  one  had  be- 
gun, and  made  himself  a  property  in  any  particular 
thing,  (which  how  he,  or  any  one  else  could  do,  shall 
be  shown  in  another  place)  that  thing,  that  possession, 
if  he  disposed  not  otherwise  of  it  by  his  positive  grant, 
descend^  naturally  to  his  children,  and  they  had  a  right 
to  succeed  to  it,  and  possess  it. 

§  88.  It  might  reasonably  be  asked  here,  how  come 
children^  by  this  right  of  possessing  before  any  other,  the 
properties  of  their  parents  upon  their  decease  ?  for  it 
being  personally  the  parents,  when  they  die,  without  ac- 
tually transferring  their  right  to  another,  why  does  it  not 
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perhaps  be  answered,  that  common  consent  hath  dis^ 
posed  of  it  to  their  children.    Common  practice,  we  see 
indeed,  does  so  dispose  of  it ;  but  we  cannot  say,  that 
^t  is  the  common  consent  of  mankind ;  for  that  hath 
qever  been  asked,  nor  actually  ^ven ;  and  if  common 
tacit  consent  hath  established  it,  it  would  make  but  a  po* 
sitive,  and  not  a  natural  righi  of  children  to  inherit  the 
goods  of  their  parents :  but  where  the  practice  is  uni* 
versal,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  the  cause  is  natural.    The 
ground  then  I  think  to  be  this:   The  first  and  strongest 
desire  God  planted  in  men,  and  wrought  into  the  very 
principles  of  their  nature,  being  that  of  self-preservation, 
that  is  the  foundation  of  a  right  to  the  creatures,  for  the 
particular  support  and  use  of  each  individual  person  him- 
self.    But,  next  to  this,  God  planted  in  men  a  strong 
desire  also  of  propagating  their  kind,  and  continuing 
themselves  in  their  posterity;  and  this  gives  children  a 
title  to  share  in  the  property  of  their  parents,  and  a  right 
to  inherit  their  possessions.    Men  are  not  proprietors 
(rf  what  they  have,  merely  for  themselves ;  their  chil- 
dren have  a  title  to  part  of  it,  and  have  their  kind 
of  right  joined  with  their  parents  in  the  possession, 
which  comesf  to  be  wholly  theirs,  when  death,  having 
put  an  end  to  their  parents  use  of  it,  hath  taken  them 
from  their  possessions ;  and  this  we  call  inheritance : 
men  being  by  a  like  obligation  bound  to  preserve  what 
they  have  begotten,  as  to  preserve  themselves,   their 
issue  come  to  have  a  right  in  the  goods  they  are  pos* 
sessed  of.     That  children  have  such  a  right,  is  plain 
from  the  laws  of  God ;  and  that  men  are  convinced 
that  children  have  such  a  right,  is  evident  from  the  law 
of  the  land ;  both  which  laws  require  parents  to  pro« 
vide  for  their  phildren. 

^  89*  For  children  being  by  the  course  of  nature  born 
weak,  and  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  they  have, 
by  the  appcHUtment  of  God  himself,  who  hath  thus  or- 
dered the  course  of  nature,  a  right  to  be  nourished  and 
maintained  by  their  parents;  nay,  a  right  not  only  to 
a  bare  subsistence,  but  to  the  oomveniendes  and  com* 
forts  of  lifei  as  far  aft  the  conditions  of  their  parents 
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eftfi  afford  it.  Hence  it  comes,  that  when  their  parenttt 
leave  the  world,  and  so  the  care  due  to  their  children 
ceases,  the  effects  of  it  are  to  extend  as  far  as  possibly 
they  can,  and  the  provisions  they  have  made  in  their 
life^time  are  understood  to  be  intended,  as  nature  re- 
quires they  should,  for  their  children,  whom  alter  them- 
selves, they  are  bound  to  provide  for :  though  the  dying 
parents,  by  express  words^  declare  nothing  about  them, 
nature  appoints  the  descent  of  their  property  to  theif 
children,  who  thus  come  to  have  a  title,  and  natural 
right  of  inheritance  to  their  fathers  goods,  which  the 
rest  of  mankind  cannot  pretend  to. 

§  90.  Were  it  not  for  this  right  of  being  nourished 
and  maintained  by  their  parents,  which  God  and  nature 
has  given  to  children,  and  obliged  parents  to  as  a  duty, 
it  would  be  reasonable  that  the  father  should  inherit 
the  estate  of  his  son,  and  be- preferred  in  the  inheritancQ 
before  his  grandchild  :  for  to  the  grandfather  there  is 
due  a  long  score  of  care  and  expences  laid  out  upon  the 
breeding  and  education  of  his  son,  which  one  would 
think  in  justice  ought  to  be  paid.     But  that  having  been 
done  in  obedience  to  the  same  law,  whereby  he  received 
nourishment  and  education  from  his  own  parents  \  this 
score  of  education,  received  from  a  man's  father,  is  paid 
by  taking  care  and  providing  for  his  own  children  ;  is 
paid,  I  say,  as  much  as  is  required  of  payment  by 
alteration   of  property,  unless  present  necessity  of  thie 
parents  require  a  return  of  goods  for  their  necessary  sup- 
port and  subsistence ;  for  we  are  not  now  speaking  of 
that  reverence,  acknowledgement,  respect  and  honour, 
that  is  always  due  from  children  to  their  parents ;  but 
of  possessions  and  commodities  of  life  valuable  by  mo- 
ney.    But  though  it  be  incumbent  on  parents  to  bring 
up  and  provide  for  their  children,  yet  this  debt  to  their 
children  does  not  quite  cancel  the  score  to  their  parents ; 
but  only  is  made  by  nature  preferable  to  it:  for  the  debt 
a  man  owes  his  father  takes  place,  and  gives  the  father 
a  right  to  inherit  the  son's  goods,  where,  for  want  of 
issue,  the  right  of  issue  doth  not  exclude  that  title ;  and 
thei*efbre  a  man  having  a  right  to  be  maintained  by  hia 
children,  ^{t^^re  be  needs  it,  and  to  enjoy  also  the  com^ 
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forts  of  life  from  them,  when  the  necessary  provision  due 
to  them  and  their  children  will  afford  it;  if  his  somdie 
witliout  issue,  the  father  has  a  right  in  nature  to  possess 
his  goods  and  inherit  his  estate,  (whatever  the  municipal 
laws  of  some  countries  may  absurdly  direct  otherwise ;) 
and  so  again  his  children  and  their  issue  from  him ;  or, 
for  want  of  such,  his  father  and  his  issue.  But  where  no 
such  are  to  be  found,  i.  e.  no  kindred,  there  we  see  the 
possessions  of  a  private  man  revert  to  the  community, 
and  so  in  politic  societies  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
public  magistrate ;  but  in  the  state  of  nature  become 
again  perfectly  common,  nobody  having  a  right  to  inhe- 
rit them :  nor  can  any  one  have  a  property  in  them, 
otherwise  than  in  any  other  things  common  by  nature ; 
of  which  I  shall  speak  in  its  due  place. 

§  91.  I  have  been  the  larger,  in  showing  upon  what 
ground  children  have  a  right  to  succeed  to  the  possession 
of  their  fathers  properties,  not  only  because  by  it,  it 
will  appear,  that  if  Adam  liad  a  property  (a  titular,  in- 
significant, useless  property ;  for  it  could  be  no  better, 
for  he  was  bound  to  nourish  and  maintain  his  children 
and  posterity  out  of  it)  in  the  whole  earth  and  its  pro- 
duct ;  yet  all  his  children  coming  to  have,  by  the  law 
of  nature,  and  right  of  inheritance,  a  joint  title,  and  a 
right  of  property  in  it  after  his  death,  it  could  convey 
no  right  of  sovereignty  to  any  one  of  his  posterity  over 
the  rest ;  since  every  one  having  a  right  of  inheritance 
to  his  portion^  they  might  enjoy  their  inheritance,  or 
any  part  of  it  in  common,  or  share  it,  or  some  parts  of 
it,  by  division,  as  it  best  liked  them.  But  no  one  could 
pretend  to  the  whole  inheritance,  or  any  sovereignty 
supposed  to  accompany  it ;  since  a  right  of  inheritance 
gave  every  one  of  the  rest,  as  well  as  any  one,  a  title  to 
share  in  the  goods  of  his  father.  Not  only  upon  this 
account^  I  say,  have  I  been  so  particular  in  examining 
the  reason  of  children's  inheriting  the  property  of  their 
fathers,  but  also  because  it  will  give  us  farther  light  in 
the  inheritance  of  rule  and  power,  which  in  countries 
where  their  particular  municipal  laws  give  the  whole 
possession  of  land  entirely  to  the  first-born,  and  descent 
of  power  has  gone  so  to  men  b^  this  custom,  that  somo 
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have  been  apt  to  be  deceived  into  aq.  opinion,  that 
there  was  a  natural  or  divine  right  of  primogeniture 
to  both  estate  and  power;  and  that  the  inheritance 
of  both  rule  over  men,  and  property  in  things,  sprang 
from  the  same  original,  and  were  to  descend  by  the 
same  rules. 

§  92,  Property,  whose  original  is  from  the  right  a 
man  has  to  use  any  of  the  inferior  creatures,  for  the 
subsistence  and  comfort  of  his  life,  is  for  the  benefit  and 
sole  advantage  of  the  proprietor,  so  that  he  may  even 
destroy  the  thing,  that  he  has  property  in  by  his  use  of 
it,  where  need  requires :  but  government  being  for  the 
preservation  of  every  man's  right  and  property,  by  pre- 
serving him  from  the  violence  or  injury  of  others,  is  for 
the  good  of  the  governed  :  for  the  magistrate's  sword 
being  for  a  "  terrour  to  evil  doers,"  and  by  that  terrour 
to  enforce  men  to  observe  the  positive  laws  of  the  society, 
made  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  for  the  public 
good ;  i.  e.  the  good  of  every  particular  memlier  of  that 
society,  as  far  as  by  common  rules  it  can  be  provided 
for ;  the  sword  is  not  given  the  magistrate  for  his  own 
good  alone. 

§  93.  Children,  therefore,  as  has  been  showed,  by 
the  dependence  they  have  upon  their  parents  for  subsist- 
ence, have  a  right  of  inheritance  to  their  fathers  pro- 
perty, as  that  which  belongs  to  them  for  their  proper 
good  and  behoof,  and  therefore  are  fitly  termed  goods, 
wherein  the  first-bom  has  not  a  sole  or  peculiar  right 
by  any  law  of  God  and  nature,  the  younger  children 
having  an  equal  title  with  him,  founded  on  that  right 
they  all  have  to  maintenance,  support,  and  comfort 
from  their  parents,  and  on  nothing  else.  But  govern-"? 
ment  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  and  not  the 
sole  advantage  of  the  governors,  (but  only  for  their's 
with  the  rest,  as  they  make  a  part  of  that  politic  body, 
each  of  whose  parts  and  members  are  taken  care  of,  and 
directed  in  its  peculiar  functions  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  by  the  laws  of  society)  cannot  be  inherited  by 
the  same  title  that  children  have  to  the  goods  of  their^ 
father.     The  rigl^t  a  son  has  to  be  maintained  and  pro- 
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vided  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  out 
of  his  father's  stock,  gives  him  a  right  to  succeed  to  his 
father's  property  for  his  own  good ;  but  this  can  give 
him  no  right  to  succeed  also  to  the  rule  which  his  father 
had  over  other  men.  All  that  a  child  has  right  to  claim 
from  his  father  is  nourishment  and  education,  and  the 
things  nature  furnishes  for  the  support  of  life  :  but  he 
has  no  right  to  demand  rule  or  dominion  from  him :  he 
can  subsist  and  receive  from  him  the  portion  of  good 
things  and  advantages  of  education  naturally  due  to 
him,  without  empire  and  dominion.  That  (if  his  father 
hath  any)  was  vested  in  him,  for  the  good  and  behoof 
of  others :  and  therefore  the  son  cannot  claim  or  inherit 
it  by  a  title,  which  is  founded  wholly  on  his  own  private 
good  and  advantage. 

^  94f.  We  must  know  how  the  first  ruler,  from  whom 
any  one  claims,  came  by  his  authority,  upon  what  ground 
any  one  has  empire,  what  his  title  is  to  it,  before  we  can 
know  who  has  a  right  to  succeed  him  in  it,  and  inherit 
it  from  him  :  if  the  agreement  and  consent  of  men  first 
gave  a  sceptre  into  any  one's  hand,  or  put  a  crown  on  his 
head,  that  also  must  direct  its  descent  and  conveyance ; 
for  the  same  authority  that  made  the  first  a  lawful 
ruler,  must  make  the  second  too,  and  so  give  right 
of  succession :  in  this  case  inheritance,  or  primogeniture, 
can  in  itself  have  no  right,  no  pretence  to  it,  any  fkr^ 
ther  than  that  consent  which  established  the  form  of 
the  government,  hath  so  settled  the  succession.  And 
thus  we  see  the  succession  of  crowns,  in  several  coun- 
tries, places  it  on  different  heads,  and  he  comes  by  right 
of  succession  to  be  a  prince  in  one  place,  wlio  would  be 
a  subject  in  another. 

§  93.  If  God,  by  his  positive  grant  and  revealed  de- 
claration, first  gave  rule  and  dominion  to  any  man,  he 
that  will  claim  by  that  title,  must  have  the  same  posi- 
tive grant  of  God  for  his  succession  :  for  if  that  has  not 
directed  the  course  of  its  descent  and  conveyance  down 
to  others,  nobody  can  succeed  to  this  title  of  the  first 
ruler.  Children  have  no  right  of  inheritance  to  this  : 
and  primogeniture  can  lay  no  glaim  to  it,  unless  God, 
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tht  author  of  this  constitution,  hath  so  ordmned  [it. 
Thus  we  see  the  pretensions  of  Saul's  family,  who  re- 
ceived his  crown  from  the  immediate  appointment  of 
God,  ended  with  his  reign ;  and  David,  by  the  same 
title  that  Saul  reigned,  viz.  God's  appointment,  suc- 
ceeded in  his  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  Jonathan,  and 
all  pretensions  of  paternal  inheritance :  and  if  Solomon 
had  a  right  to  succeed  his  father,  it  must  be  by  some 
other  title  than  that  of  primogeniture.  A  cadet,  or 
sister's  son,  must  have  the  preference  in  succession,  if  he 
has  the  same  title  the  first  lawful  prince  had :  and  in  do* 
minion  that  has  its  foundation  only  in  the  positive 
appointment  of  God  himself,  Benjamin,  the  youngest, 
must  have  the  inheritance  of  the  crown,  if  God  so  di- 
rect^ as  well  as  one  of  that  tribe  had  the  first  pos- 
session« 

§  96.  If  paternal  right,  the  act  of  begetting,  give 
a  man  rule  and  dominion,  inheritance  or  primogeniture 
can  give  no  title ;  for  he  that  cannot  succeed  to  his  fa- 
ther's title,  which  was  begetting,  cannot  succeed  to  that 
power  over  his  brethren,  which  his  father  had  by  pa- 
ternal right  oyer  them.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  say  more  in  another  place.  This  is  plain  in  the 
mean  time,  that  any  government,  whether  supposed  to 
be  at  first  founded  in  paternal  right,  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  positive  appointment  of  God  hinr^self,  which 
can  supersede  either  of  the  other,  and  so  begin  a  new 
government,  upon  a  new  foundation ;  1  say,  any  govern- 
meht  began  upon  either  of  these,  can  by  right  of  succes- 
sion come  to  those  only^  who  have  the  title  of  him  they 
succeed  to:  power  founded  on  contract  can  descend 
only  to  him  who  has  right  by  that  contract :  power 
founded  on  begetting^  he  only  can  have  that  begets ; 
and  power  founded  on  the  positive  grant  or  donation  of 
God,  he  only  can  have  by  right  of  succession  to  whom 
that  grant  directs  it. 

§  97.  From  what  I  have  said,  I  think  this  is  clear, 
that  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  creatures,  being  founded 
originally  in  the  right  a  man  has  to  subsist  and  enjoy  the 
conveniencies  of  life }  and  the  natural  right  children 
havQ   to    inherit  the  goods  of  their  parents  being 
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founded  in  the  right  they  have  to  the  sanae  subsistence 
and  commodities  of  life,  out  of  the  stock  of  their  pa- 
i^nts,  who  are  therefore  taught  by  natural  love  and  ten- 
derness to  provide  for  them,  as  a  part  of  themselves ;  and 
all  this  being  only  for  the  good  of  the  proprietor,  or 
heir ;  it  can  be  no  reason  for  children's  inheriting  of  rule 
and  dominion,  which  has  another  original  and  a  different 
end.  Nor  can  primogeniture  have  any  pretence  to  a 
right  of  solely  inheriting  either  property  or  power,  as 
we  shall,  in  its  due  place,  see  more  fully.  It  is  enough 
to  have  showed  here  that  Adam's  property  or  private 
dominion,  could  not  convey  any  sovereignty  or  rule  to 
his  heir,  who  not  having  a  right  to  inherit  all  his  fa- 
ther's possessions,  could  not  thereby  come  to  have  any 
sovereignty  over  his  brethren :  and  therefore,  if  any  so- 
vereignty  on  account  of  his  property  had  been  vested  in 
Adam,  which  in  truth  there  was  not,  yet  it  would  have 
died  with  him. 

§  98.  As  Adam's  sovereignty,  if,  by  virtue  of  being 
proprietor  of  the  world,  he  had  any  authority  over  men, 
could  not  have  been  inherited  by  any  of  his  children 
over  the  rest,  because  they  had  the  same  title  to  divide 
the  inheritance,  and  every  one  had  a  right  to  a  portion 
of  his  father's  possessions :  so  that  neither  could  Adam's 
sovereignty  by  right  of  fatherhood,  if  any  such  he  had, 
descend  to  any  one  of  his  children :  for  it  being,  in  our 
author's  account,  a  right  acquired  by  begetting,  to  rule 
over  those  he  had  begotten,  it  was  not  a  power  possible 
to  be  inherited,  because  the  right  being  consequent  to, 
and  built  on,  an  act  perfectly  personal,  made  that  power 
so  too,  and  impossible  to  be  inherited :  for  paternal 
power,  being  a  natural  right  rising  only  from  the  relation 
of  father  and  son,  is  as  impossible  to  be  inherited  as  the 
relation  itself;  and  a  man  may  pretend  as  well  to  inherit 
the  conjugal  power  the  husband,  whose  heir  he  is,  had 
over  his  wife,  as  he  can  to  inherit  the  paternal  power 
of  a  father  over  his  children  :  for  the  power  of  the  hus- 
band being  founded  on  contract,  and  the  power  of  the 
father  on  begetting,  he  may  as  well  inherit  the  power 
obtained  by  the  conjugal  contract,  which  was  only  per- 
sonal, as  he  may  the  power  obtained  by  begetting,  which 
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Gould  reach  no  farther  than  the  person  of  the  begetter, 
unless  begetting  can  be  a  title  to  power  in  him  that  does 
not  beget. 

^  99*  Which  makes  it  a  reasonable  question,  to  ask, 
whether  Adam,  dying  before  Eve,  his  heir,  (suppose 
Cain  or  Seth)  should  have  by  right  of  inheriting  Adam's 
latherhood,  sovereign  power  over  Eve  his  mother:  for 
Adam's  fatherhood  being  nothing  but  a  right  he  had  to 
govern  his  children,  because  he  begot  them,  he  that  in- 
herits Adam's  fatherhood,  inherits  nothing,  even  in  our 
author's  sense,  but  the  right  Adam  had  to  govern  his 
children,  because  he  begot  them :  so  that  the  monarchy 
of  the  heir  would  not  have  taken  in  Eve ;  or  if  it  did,  it 
being  nothing  but  the  fatherhood  of  Adam  descended 
by  inheritance,  the  heir  must  have  right  to  govern 
Eve,  because  Adam  begot  her;  for  fatherhood  is  no- 
thing else. 

§  100.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  with  our  author,  that 
a  man  can  alien  his  power  over  his  child ;  and  what  may 
be  transferred  by  compact,  may  be  possessed  by  inhe- 
ritance. I  answer,  a  father  cannot  alien  the  power  he 
has  over  his  child :  he  may  perhaps  to  some  degrees  for- 
feit it,  but  cannot  transfer  it ;  and  if  any  other  man  ac- 
quire it,  it  is  not  by  the  father's  grant,  but  by  some  act 
of  his  own.  For  example,  a  father,  unnaturally  care- 
less of  his  child,  sells  or  gives  him  to  another  man ; 
and  he  again  exposes  him ;  a  third  man  finding  him, 
breeds  him  up,  cherishes,  and  provides  for  him  as  his 
own :  I  think  in  this  case  nobody  will  doubt,  but  that 
the  greatest  part  of  filial  duty  and  subjection  was  here 
owing,  and  to  be  paid  to  this  foster-father ;  and  if  any 
thing  could  be  demanded  from  the  child  by  either  of  the 
other,  it  could  be  only  due  to  his  natural  father,  who 
perhaps  might  have  forfeited  his  right  to  much  of  that 
duty  comprehended  in  the  command,  "  Honour  your 
**  parents,"  but  could  transfer  none  of  it  to  another. 
He  that  purchased,  and  neglected  the  child,  got  by  his 
purchase  and  grant  of  the  father,  no  title  to  duty  or 
honour  from  the  child ;  but  only  he  acquired  it,  who 
by  his  own  authority,  performing  the  office  and  care 
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of  property  or  fatherhood,  necessarily  died  with  him, 
and  could  not  be  conveyed  to  posterity  by  inherit-* 
ance*  In  the  next  place  we  will  consider,  whether  Adaca 
had  any  such  heir  to  inherit  his  power  as  our  author 
talks  of. 


*  CHAPTER  X- 


Of  the  heir  to  Adam's  monarchical  power. 

§  104.  Our  author  tells  us,  O.  253.  «  That  it  is 
a  truth  undeniable,  that  there  cannot  be  any 
"  multitude  of  men  whatsoever,  either  great  or 
small,  though  gathered  together  from  the  several  cor« 
ners  and  remotest  regions  of  the  world,  but  that  in 
the  same  multitude,  considered  by  itself,  there  is  one 
man  amongst  them  that  in  nature  hath  a  right  to  be 
*^  king  of  all  the  rest,  as  being  the  next  heir  to  Adam» 
and  all  the  other  subjects  to  him  :  every  man  by  na- 
ture is  a  king  or  a  subject/* .  And  again,  p.  20*  "  If 
*^  Adam  himself  were  still  living,  and  now  ready  to  die,  it 
^^  is  certain  that  there  is  one  man,and  but  one  man  in  the 
"  world,  who  is  next  heir."  Let  this  multitude  of  men 
be,  if  our  author  pleases,  all  the  princes  upon  the  earthy 
there  will  then  be,  by  our  author's  rule,  "  one  amongst 
^^  them,  that  in  nature  hath  a  right  to  be  king  of  all 
'**  the  rest,  as  being  the  right  heir  to  Adam  ;  **  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  establish  the  thrones  of  princes,  and  settle 
the  obedience  of  their  subjects,  but  setting  up  an  hun- 
dred, or  perhaps  a  thousand  titles  (if  there  be  so  many 
princes  in  the  world)  against  any  king  now  reigning, 
each  as  good,  upon  our  author's  grounds,  as  his  who 
wears  the  crown.  If  this  right  of  heir  carry  any  weight 
with  it,  if  it  be  the  ordinance  of  God,  as  our  author 
feems  to  tell  us,  0«  244,  must  not  all  be  subject  to  it. 
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from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ?  Can*  those  who  wear 
the  name  of  princes,  without  having  the  right  of  being 
heirs  to  Adam,  demand  obedience  from  their  subjects  by 
this  title,  and  not  be  bound  to  pay  it  by  the  same  law  ? 
Either  governments  in  the  world  are  not  to  be  claimed, 
and  held  by  this  title  of  Adam*s  heir ;  and  then  the 
starting  of  it  is  to  no  purpose,  the  being  or  not  being 
Adam's  heir  signifies  nothing  as  to  the  title  of  domi- 
nion :  or  if  it  really  be,  as  our  author  says^  the  true  title 
to  government  and  sovereignty ;  the  first  thing  to  be 
done,  is  to  find  out  this  true  heir  of  Adam,  seat  him  in 
his  throne,  and  then  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
world  ought  to  come  and  resign  up  their  crowns  and 
sceptres  to  him,  as  things  that  belong  no  more  to  them, 
than  to  any  of  their  subjects. 

§  105.  For  either  this  right  in  nature,  of  Adam's 
heir,  to  be  king  over  all  the  race  of  men,  (for  all  toge- 
ther they  make  one  multitude)  is  a  right  not  necessary 
to  the  making  of  a  lawful  king,  and  so  there  may  be 
lawful  kings  without  it,  and  then  kings  titles  and  powers 
depend  not  on  it ;  or  else  all  the  kings  in  the  world  but 
one,  are  not  lawful  kings,  and  so  have  no  right  to  obe- 
dience :  either  this  title  of  heir  to  Adam  is  that  whereby 
kings  hold  their  crowns,  and  have  a  right  to  subjection 
from  their  subjects,  and  then  one  only  can  have  it,  and 
the  rest  being  subjects  can  require  no  ol^edience  from 
other  men,  who  are  but  their  fellow-subjects ;  or  else  it 
is  not  the  title  whereby  kings  rule,  and  have  a  right  to 
obedience  from  their  subjects,  and  then  kings  are  kings 
without  it,  and  this  dream  of  the  natural  sovereignty  of 
Adam's  heir  is  of  no  use  to  obedience  and  government : 
for  if  kings  have  a  right  to  dominion  and  the  obedience 
of  their  subjects,  who  are  not,  nor  can  possibly  be  heirs 
to  Adam,  what  use  is  there  of  such  a  title,  when  we  are 
obliged  to  obey  without  it  ?  If  kings,  who  are  not 
heirs  to  Adam,  have  no  right  to  sovereignty,  we  are 
all  free,  till  our  author,  or  any  body  for  him,  will 
show  us  Adam^s  right  heir.  If  there  be  but  one  heir 
of  Adam,  there  can  be  but  one  lawful  king  in  the 
world,  and  nol)ody  in  conscience  can  be  obliged  to 
pbedience  till  it  be  resolved  who  that  is ;  for  it  may 
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be  any  dtie,  who  is  not  known  to  be  of  a  younger  house/ 
and  all  others  have  equal  titles^  If  there  be  more  than 
one  heir  of  Adam,  every  one  is  his  heir,  and  so  every  one 
has  regal  power :  for  if  two  sons  can  be  heirs  together, 
then  all  the  sons  equally  are  heirs>  and  so  all  are  heirs, 
being  aU  sons,  or  sons  sons  of  Adam.  Betwixt  these 
two,  the  right  of  heir  cannot  stand ;  for  by  it  either 
but  one  only  man,  or  all  men  are  kings.  Take  wluch 
you  please,  it  disserves  the  bonds  of  government  and 
obedience ;  since  if  all  men  are  heirs,  they  can  owe  obe* 
dience  to  nlobody ;  if  only  one,  nobody  can  be  obliged 
to  pay  obedience  to  him,  till  he  be  known,  and  his  title 
made  out« 
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^  106.  The  great  question  which  in  all  ages  has 
disturbed  mankind,  and  brought  on  them  the  great* 
est  part  of  those  mischiefs  which  have  ruined  cities, 
depopulated  countries,  and  disordered  the  peace  of 
the  world,  has  been,  not  whether  there  be  power  in 
the  worid,  nor  whence  it  came,  but  who  should  have  it. 
The  settling  of  this  point  being  of  no  smaller  moment 
than  the  security  of  princes,  and  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  their  elates  and  kingdoms,  areformer  of  politics,  one 
would  think,  should  lay  this  sure,  and  be  very  dear  in 
it :  for  if  this  remain  disputable,  all  the  rest  will  be  to  very 
little  purpose ;  and  the  skill  used  in  dressing  up  power 
with  all  the  splendour  and  temptation  absoluteness  can 
add  to  it,  without  showing  who  has  a  right  to  have  it, 
will  serve  only  to  give  a  greater  edge  to  man's  natural 
ambition,  which  of  itself  is  but  too  keen.  What  can 
this  do  but  set  men  on  the  more  eagerly  to  scramble,  and 
so  lay  a  sure  and  lasting  foundation  of  endless  contention 
and  disorder,  instead  of  that  peace  and  tranquility,  whidi 
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is  the  bimneMi  of  government,  and  ibe  ebd  of  human 
society? 

§  107.  This  designation  of  the  person  our  author  is 
more  than  ordinary  obliged  to  take  care  of»  because  he, 
aflSrming  that  the  *^  assignment  of  civil  power  is  by  di«* 
^  vine  institution,"  hath  made  the  conveyance  as  well 
as  the  power  itself  sacred  :  so  that  no  consideration,  no. 
act  or  art  of  man,  can  divert  it  from  that  person,  to 
whom,  by  this  divine  right,  it  is  assigned ;  no  necessity 
or  contrivance  can  substitute  another  person  in  his  room* 
For  if  the  *^  assignment  of  dvil  power  be  by  divine  in^ 
^  stitution/*  and  Adam's  heir  be  he  to  whom  it  is  thus 
assigned,  as  in  the  foregoing  chapter  our  author  tells  us, 
it  would  be  as  much  sacrilege  for  any  one  to  be  king, 
who  was  not  Adam's  heir,  as  it  would  have  been  amongst 
the  jews,  for  any  one  to  have  been  priest  who  had  not 
been  of  Aaron's  posterity :  for  not  only  the  priesthood 
^^  in  general  being  by  divine  institution,  but  the  assign* 
^  ment  of  it,''  to  the  sole  line  and  posterity  pf  Aaron^ 
made  it  impossible  to  be  enjoyed  or  exercised  by  any  one 
but  those  persons  who  were  the  offspring  of  Aaron ; 
whose  succession  therefore  was  carefully  observed,  and 
by  that  the  persons  who  had  a  right  to  the  priesthood 
certainly  known. 

^  108,  Let  us  see  then  what  care  our  author  has 
taken  to  make  us  know  who  is  ^'  this  heir,  who  by 
**  divine  institution  has  a  right  to  be  king  over  all  men*'' 
The  first  account  of  him  we  meet  with  is,  p.  12,  in  these 
words :  ^^  This  subjection  of  children  being  the  foun« 
^  tain  of  all  T^al  authority,  by  the  ordination  of  God 
^  himself;  it  follows,  that  civil  power,  not  only  in 
**  general,  is  by  divine  institution,  but  even  the  as-' 
*^  signment  of  it,  specifically  to  the  eldest  parents/' 
Matters  of  such  consequence  as  this  is,  should  be  in 
plain  words,  as  little  liable,  as  might  be,  to  doubt  or 
equivocation ;  and  I  think,  if  language  be  capable  of 
expressing  any  thing  dbtinctly  and  clearly,  that  of  kin« 
dred,  and  the  several  degrees  of  nearness  of  blood,  ia 
one.  It  were  therefore  to  be  wished^  that  our  author 
had  used  a  little  more  intelligible  expressions  here,  that 
we  might  have  better  koown  who  it  is,  to  wlunn  the 
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assignment  of  civil  power  is  made  by  divine  ihstftution  i 
or  at  least  would  have  told  us  what  he  meant  by  eldest 
parents:  for  I  believe  if  land  had  been  assigned  or 
granted  to  him^  and  the  eldest  parents  of  his  family, 
he  would  have  thought  it  had  needed  an  interpreter  ; 
and  it  would  scarce  have  been  known  to  whom  next  it 
belonged. 

•  §  109.  In  propriety  of  speech,  (and  certainly  pro- 
priety of  speech  is  necessary  in  a  discourse  of  this  na- 
ture) eldest  parents  signifies  either  the  eldest  men  and 
women  that  have  had  children,  or  those  who  have  long- 
est had  issue ;  and  then  our  author's  assertion  will  be,  that 
those  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  been  longest  in  the 
world,  or  longest  fruitful,  have  by  divine  inrtitution  a 
right  to  civil  power.  If  there  be  any  absurdity  in  this, 
our  author  must  answer  for  it :  and  if  his  meaning  be 
different  from  my  explication,  he  is  to  be  blamed,  that 
he  would  not  speak  it  plainly.  This  I  am  sure,  parents 
cannot  signify  heirs  male,  nor  eldest  parents  an  infant 
child :  who  yet  may  sometimes  be  the  true  heir,  if  there 
can  be  but  one.  And  we  are  hereby  still  as  much  at  a 
loss,  who  civil  power  belongs  to,  notwithstanding  this 
^  assignment  by  divine  institution,''  as  if  there  had  been 
no  such  an  assignment  at  all,  or  our  author  had  said 
nothing  of  it.  This  of  eldest  parents  leaving  us  more  in 
the  dark,  who  by  divine  institution  has  a  right  to  civil 
]power,  than  those  who  never  heard  any  thing  at  all  of 
heir  or  descent,  of  which  our  author  is  so  frill.  And 
though  the  chief  matter  of  his  writing  be  to  teach  obe* 
dience  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  it,  which  he  tells  usr 
is  conveyed  by  descent ;  yet  who  those  are,  to  whom  this 
right  by  descent  belongs,  he  leaves,  like  the  philosopher's 
stone  in  politics,  out  of  the  reach  of  any  one  to  discover 
from  his  writings. 

§  110.  This  obscurity  cannot  be  iftiputed  to  want  of 
language  in  so  great  a  master  of  style  as  sir  Robert  is, 
when  he  is  resolved  with  himself  what  he  would  say : 
and  therefore,  I  fear,  finding  how  hard  it  would  be, 
to  settle  I'ules  of  descent  by  divine  institution^  and  how 
little  it  would  be  to  his  purpose,  or  conduce  to  the  clear* 
ing  and  establishing  the  titles  of  princes,  if  such  rules 
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^f  descent  were  settled,  he  chose  rather  to  content  hun^ 
self  with  doubtful  and  general  terms,  which  might  make 
no  ill  sound  in  men's  ears  who  were  willing  to  be  pleased 
with  them  ;  rather  than  offer  any  clear  rules  of  descent 
x£  this  fatherhood  of  Adam,  by  which  men's  consci- 
ences might  be  satisfied  to  whom  it  descended,  and 
know  the  persons  who  had  a  right  to  regal  power,  and 
with  it  to  their  obedience. 

§  111.  How  else  is  it  possible,  that  laying  so  much 
stress,  as  he  does,  upon  descent,  and  Adam's  heir,  next 
heir,  true  heir,  he  should  never  tell  us  what  heir  means, 
nor  the  way  to  know  who  the  next  or  true  heir  is? 
This,  I  do  not  remember,  he  does  any- where  expressly 
handle ;  but  where  it  comes  in  his  way,  very  warily 
and  doubtfully  touches ;  though  it  be  so  necessary,  that 
without  it  all  discourses  of  government  and  obedience 
4ipon  his  principles,  would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  fa- 
therly power,  ever  so  well  made  out,  will  be  of  no  use 
to  any  body.  Hence  he  tells  us,  O.  244.  **  That  not 
^^  only  the  constitution  of  power  in  general,  but  the 
*^  limitation  of  it  to  one  kind,  i.  e.  monarchy  and 
^'  the  determination  of  it  to  the  individual  person  and 
^  line  of  Adam,  are  all  three  ordinances  of  God ;  nei» 
*^  ther  Eve  nor  her  children  could  either  limit  Adam's 
/*  power,  or  join  others  with  him  ;  and  what  was  given 
*•  unto  Adam  was  given  in  his  person  to  his  posterity.'* 
Here  again  our  author  informs  us,  that  the  divine  ordi- 
nance hath  limited  the  descent  of  Adam's  monarchical 
power.  To  whom  ?  •*  To  Adam's  line  and  posterity," 
says  our  author.  A  notable  limitation,  a  limitation  to 
all  mankind :  for  if  our  author  can  find  any  one  amongst 
mankind  that  is  not  of  the  line  and  posterity  of  Adam, 
he  may  perhaps  tell  him  who  this  next  heir  of  Adam  is : 
but  for  us,  I  despair  how  this  limitation  of  Adam's  em- 
•pire  to  his  line  and  posterity  will  help  us  to  find  out  one 
heir.  This  limitation  indeed  of  our  author,  will  save 
those  the  labour,  who  would  look  for  him  amongst  the 
race  of  brutes,  if  any  such  there  were ;  but  will  very 
little  contribute  to  the  discovery  of  one  next  heir 
amongst  men,  though  it  make  a  short  and  easy  deter- 
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auniation  of  the  question  About  the  descent  of  Adtm*s 
r^gal  power,  by  telling  us,  that  the  line  and  posteiitjr 
of  Adam  is  to  have  it,  that  is,  in  plain  English*  any  one 
tnay  have  it,  since  there  is  no  person  living  that  hath  ^ 
not  the  title  of  being  of  the  line  and  posterity  of  Adam ; 
and  while  it  keeps  there^  it  keeps  within  our  authors 
lamitation  by  God's  ordinance.  Indeed,  p.  19»  he  tells 
us,  that  "  such  heirs  are  not  <mlv  lords  of  their  ownr 
"  children,  but  of  their  brethren;**  whereby,  and  by 
the  w:ords  following,  which  we  shall  consider  anon,  he 
«»ins  to  insinuate,  that  the  eldest  son  is  heirt  but  h< 
no-where,  that  I  know,  says  it  in  direct  words,  but  by 
the  instances  of  Cain  and  Jacob,  that  there  follow,  we 
may  allow  this  to  be  so  far  his  opinion  concerning  heir8» 
that  wh^fe  there  are  divers  children^  the  eldest  son  has 
the  right  to  be  heir.  That  primogeniture  cannot  give 
«ny  title  to  paternal  power,  we  have  already  showed. 
That  a  father  may  have  a  natural  right  to  some  kind  of 
power  over  his  children,  is  easily  granted  ;  but  that  att 
elder  brother  has  so  over  his  bretiiren,  I'emains  to  be 
proved :  God  or  nature  has  not  any  where,  that  I  know, 
placed  sucji  jurisdiction  in  the  first-born  ;  nor  can  reason 
find  atiy  isuch  natural  superiority  amongst  brethren. 
The  law  of  Moses  gave  a  double  portion  of  the  goods 
and  possessions  to  the  eldest ;  but  we  find  not  any  wlrcre^ 
that  naturally  or  by  God's  iii^titution,  superiority  or 
dominion  belonged  to  him ;  and  the  instances  there 
brought  by  our  author  are  but  slender  proofs  of  a  right 
to  civil  power  and  dominion  in  the  first*bom,  and  do 
rather  show  the  contrary. 

§  lis.  His  words  are  in  the  foredied  place ;  ^^  And 
.^  therefore  we  find  God  told  Cain  of  his  brother  Abel, 
*^  his  desire  shall  be  subject  unto  thee,  and  thou  shall 
*^  rule  over  him,"     To  which  1  answer, 

1*  These  words  of  God  to  Cain  are  by  many  inters 
pceters,  with  great  reason,  understood  in  a  quite  different 
sense  than  what  our  author  uses  them  in. 

2.  Whatever  was  meant  by  them,  it  could  not  be,  that 
Cain,  as  elder,  had  a  natuml  dominion  over  Abel ;  for 
the  wcmb  are  conditional.    ^<  If  thou  dost  weil ;"  Bstd 
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iBo  personal  to  Cain :  and  whatever  was  signified  by  them^ 
did  depend  on  his  carriage,  and  not  follow  his  birth* 
right ;  and  therefore  could  by  no  means  be  an  establish- 
Dfient  of  dominion  in  the  first-bom  in  geneitd ;  for  before 
this  Abel  had  his  **  distinct  territories  by  right  of  private 
"  dominion/'  as  our  author  himself  confesses,  O.  210. 
which  he  could  not  have  had  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
heir's  title,  "  if  by  divine  institution"  Cain  as  heir  were 
to  inherit  all  his  father's  dominion. 

3«  If  this  were  intended  by  God  as  the  charter  of  pri« 
mogeniture,  and  the  grant  of  dominion  to  the  elder  bro* 
thers  in  general  as  such,  by  right  of  inheritance,  we 
might  expect  it  should  have  included  all  his  brethren ; 
for  we  may  well  suppose,  Adam,  from  whom  the  world 
was  to  be  peopled,  had  by  this  time,  that  these  were 
grown  up  to  be  men,  more  sons  than  these  two :  whereas 
Abel  himself  is  not  so  much  as  named ;  and  the  words 
in  the  original  can  scarce,  with  any  good  construction, 
be  applied  to  him. 

4.  It  is  too  much  to  build  a  doctrine  of  so  mighty 
consequence  upon  so  doubtful  and  obscure  a  place  of 
scripturc,  which  may  well,  nay  better,  be  understood  in 
a  quite  different  sense,  and  so  can  be  but  an  ill  procrf; 
being  as  doubtful  as  the  thing  to  be  proved  by  it ;  espe- 
cially when  there  is  nothing  else  in  scripture  or  reason 
to  be  fi>und,  that  favours  or  supports  it. 

^  118.  It  follows,  p.  19.  "  Accordingly  when  Ja- 
'^  cob  bought  his  brother's  birth-right,  Isaac  blessed  him 
"  thus ;  Be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  the  sons  of 
"  thy  mother  bow  before  thee."  Another  instance  I 
tal^e  it,  brought  by  our  author  to  evince  donnnion  due 
to  birth-right,  and  an  admirable  one  it  is :  for  it  must 
.be  no  ordinary  way  of  reasoning  in  a  man,  that  is  plead- 
ing for  the  natural  power  of  kings,  and  against  all  com- 
pact, to  bring  for  proof  of  it  an  example,  where  his 
own  account  of  it  founds  all  the  right  upon  compact, 
-and  settles  empire  in  the  younger  brother,  unless  buy» 
ing  and  selling  be  no  compact ;  for  he  tells  us,  *'  when 
*^  Jacob  bought  his  birth*right."  But  passing  by  that, 
let  us  consider  the  history  itself,  with  what  use  our  author 
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jDiakes  of  it,  arid  we  shall  find  the  following  mistakes 
about  it* 

1.  That  our  author  reports  this,  as  if  Isaac  had  given 
Jacob  this  blessing,  inimediatelj  upon  his  purchasing 
the  birth-right ;  for  he  says,  "  when  Jacob  bought,  Isaac 
"  blessed  him ; "  which  is  plainly  otherwise  in  the  scrip- 
ture :  for  it  appears,  there  was  a  distance  of  time  l>e. 
tween,  and  if  we  will  take  the  story  in  the  order  it  lies, 
it  must  be  no  small  distance :  all  Isaac*s  sojourning  in 
Gerar,  and  transactions  with  Abimelech,  Gen.  xxvi. 
coming  between;  Rebecca  being  then  beautiful,  and 
consequently  young :  but  Isaac,  when  he  blessed  Jacob, 
was  old  and  decrepit :  and  £sau  also  complains  of  Jacqb, 
Gen.  xxvii.  86.  that  two  times  he  had  supplanted 
him ;  "  he  took  away  my  birth-right,'*  says  he,  **  and 
**  behold  now  he  hath  taken  away  my  blessing;** 
words,  that  I  think  signify  distance  of  time  and  differ- 
ence of  action. 

2.  Another  mistake  of  our  author*s  is,  that  he  sup- 
poses Isaac  gave  Jacob  the  blessing,  and  bid  him  be 
"  lord  over  his  brethren,"  because  he  had  the  birth^ 
right;  for  our  author  brings  this  example  to  prove, 
that  he  that  has  the  birth-right,  has  thereby  a  right  to 
"  be  lord  over  his  brethren."  But  it  is  also  manifest, 
by  the  text,  that  Isaac  had  no  consideration  of  Jacob's 
having  bought  the  birth-right ;  for  when  he  blessed  him, 
he  considered  him  not  as  Jacob,  but  took  him  for  Esau. 
Nor  did  Esau  understand  any  such  connexion  between 
birth-right  and  the  blessing ;  for  he  says,  "  He  hath  sup- 
planted me  these  two  times,  he  took  away  my  birth- 
right, and  behold  now  he  hath  taken  away  my  bless- 
ing:"  whereas  had  the  blessing,  which  was  to  be 

"  lord  over  his  brethren,"  belonged  to  the  birth-right, 
Esau  could  not  have  complained  of  this  second,  as  a 
cheat,  Jacob  having  got  nothing  but  what  Esau  had 
sold  him,  when  he  sold  him  his  birth-right ;  so  that  it  is 
plain,  dominion,  if  these  words  signify  it,  was  not  under- 
stood to  l)elong  to  the  birth-right. 

§  114.  And  that  in  those  days  of  the  patriarchs,  do 
minion  was  not  understood  to  be  the  right  of  the  heir, 
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but'  only  a  greater  portion  of  goods»  is  plain  from 
Gen.  xxL  10.  for  Sarah,  taking  Isaac  to  be  heir,  says, 
*^  cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son,  for  the  son  of 
•*  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son : " 
whereby  could  be  meant  nothing,  but  that  he  should  not 
have  a  pretence  to  an  equal  share  of  his  father's  estate 
after  his  death,  but  should  have  his  portion  presently, 
and  be  gone.  Accordingly  we  read.  Gen.  xxv.  5,  6. 
**  That  Abraham  gave  all  that  he  had  unto  Isaac,  but 
^*  unto  the  sons  of  the  concubines  which  Abraham  had, 
Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac 
his  son,  while  he  yet  lived."*  That  is,  Abraham  hav- 
ing given  portions  to  all  his  other  sons,  and  sent  them 
away,  that  which  he  had  reserved,  being  the  greatest 
part  of  his  substance,  Isaac  as  heir  possessed  after  his 
death ;  but  by  being  heir,  he  had  no  right  to  be  ^^  lord 
"  over  his  children ; "  for  if  he  had,  why  should  Sarah 
endeavour  to  rob  him  of  one  of  his  subjects,  or  lessen 
the  number  of  his  slaves,  by  desiring  to  have  Ishmael 
sent  away  ? 

§  lis.  Thus,  as  under  the  law,  the  privilege  of 
birth-right  was  nothing  but  a  double  portion:  so  we 
see  that  i)efore  Moses,  in  the  patriarchs  time,  from 
whence  our  author  pretends  to  take  his  model,  there 
was  no  knowledge,  no  thought^  that  birth-right  gave 
rule  or  empire,  paternal  or  kingly  authority,  to  any  one 
over  his  brethren.  If  this  be  not  plain  enough  in  the 
story  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  he  that  will  look  into 
1  Chron.  v.  1.  may  there  read  these  words:  "  Reuben 
"  was  the  first-born ;  but  forasmuch  as  he  defiled  his 
**  father's  bed,  his  birth-right  was  given  unto  the  sons 
**  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Israel:  and  the  genealogy  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  after  the  birth-right ;  for  Judah 
prevailed  above  his  brethren,  and  of  him  came  the 
chief  ruler ;  but  the  birth-right  was  Joseph's."  What 
this  birth-right  was>  Jacob  blessing  Joseph,  Gen.  xlviii. 
22.  telleth  us  in  these  words,  *^  Moreover  I  have  given 
thee  one  portion  above  thy  .brethren,  which  I  took 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite,  with  my  sword  and 
with  my  bow."    Whereby  it  is  not  only  plain  that 
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the  birth-Hght  was  nothing  but  a  double  portions  but 
the  text  in  Chronicles  is  express  against  our  author's 
doctrine,  and  shows  that  dominion  was  no  part  of  the 
birth-right :  for  it  tells  us,  that  Joseph  had  the  birth- 
right, but  Judah  the  dominion.  One  would  think  our 
author  were  very  fond  of  the  very  name  of  birth*right, 
when  he  brings,  this  instance  of  Jacob  and  Esau^  to 
prove  that  dominion  belongs  to  the  heir  over  his  bre- 
thren. 

§  116.  1.  Because  it  will  be  but  an  ill  example  to 
prove,  that  dominion  by  God's  ordination  belonged  to 
the  eldest  son,  because  Jacob  the  youngest  here  bad  it^ 
let  him  come  by  it  how  he  would :  for  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  it  can  only  prove,  against  our  author,  that  the 
^^  assignment  of  dominion  to  the  eldest  is  not  by  divine 
♦*  institution,"  which  would  then  be  unalterable:  for 
if  by  the  law  of  God,  or  nature,  absolute  power  and 
empire  belongs  to  the  eldest  son  and  his  heirs,  so  that 
they  are  supreme  monarchs,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  bre« 
thren  slaves,  our  author  gives  us  reason  to  doubt  whether 
the  eldest  son  has  a  power  to  part  with  it,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  posterity,  since  he  tells  us,  0. 158.  **  That  in 
^^  grants  and  gifts  that  have  their  original  from  God  or 

nature,  no  inferior  power  of  man  can  limit,  or  make 

any  law  of  prescription  against  them." 

\  117*  2.  Because  this  place.  Gen.  xxvii.  29*  brought 
by  our  author,  concerns  not  at  all  the  dominion  of  one 
brother  over  the  other,  nor  the  subjection  of  Esau  to 
Jacob :  for  it  is  plain  in  history,  that  Esau  was  never 
subject  to  Jacob*  but  lived  apart  in  mount  Seir,  where 
he  founded  a  distinct  people  and  government^  and  was 
himself  prince  over  them,  as  much  as  Jacob  was  in  his 
own  fiamily.  The  text,  if  considered,  can  never  be  un- 
derstood of  Esau  himself,  or  the  personal  dominion  of 
Jacob  over  him :  for  the  words  brethren,  and  sons  of  thy 
mother,  could  not  be  used  literally  by  Isaac,  who  knew 
Jacob  had  only  one  brother ;  and  these  words  are  so  far 
from  being  true  in  a  literal  sense,  or  estaUishing  any 
dominion  in  Jacob  over  Esau,  that  in  the  story  we  find 
the  quite  contrary,  for  Gen,  xxxii,  Jacob  aevml  times 
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calls  Esau  lord,  and  himself  his  servant  i  and  Gen.  xxxiii* 
**  he  bowed  himself  seven  times  to  the  ground  to  Esau/' 
Whether  Esau  then  were  a  subject  and  vassal  (nay,  as  our 
author  tells  us,  all  subjects  are  slaves  to  Jacob)  atid  Ja- 
ccb  his  sovereign  brince  by  birth<-right,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  judge :  and  to  believe,  if  he  can,  that  these  words  of 
Isaac,  ^  be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mother's 
**  sons  bow  down  to  thee,"  confirmed  Jacob  in  a  sove- 
reignty over  Esau,  upon  the  account  of  the  birthright 
he  had  got  from  him. 

^118.  He  that  reads  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esaif, 
will  find  there  never  was  any  jurisdiction^  or  authority, 
that  either  of  them  had  over  the  other,  after  their  father's 
death :  they  lived  with  the  friendship  and  equality  of 
brethren,  neither  lord,  neither  slave  to  his  brother ;  but  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  were  both  heads  of  their  distinct 
fEunilies,  where  they  recdved  no  laws  from  one  another^ 
but  lived  separately^  and  were  the  roots  out  of  which 
sprang  two  distinct  people  under  two  distinct  govern- 
ments. This  blessing  then  of  Isaac,  whereon  our  au^ 
thor  would  build  the  dominion  of  the  elder  brother^ 
signifies  no  mwe,  but  what  Rebecca  had  been  told  from 
God,  Gen.  xxv.  23.  **  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb^ 
^  and  two  manner  of  people  shall  be  separated  from  thy 
^  bowels ;  and  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the 
^  other  people,  and  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger ; 
**  and  so  Jacob  blessed  Judah,"  Gen.  xlix.  and  gave 
Urn  the  sceptre  and  dominion ;  from  whence  cmr  author 
might  have  argued  as  well,  that  jurisdiction  and  domi« 
nion  bebngs  to  the  third  son  over  his  brethien,  as: 
well  as  from  this  blessing  of  Isaac,  that  it  belonged  to 
Jacob:  both  these  places  contain  only  predictions  of 
what  should  long  after  ha|^n  to  their  postmties,  and 
not  any  declarattou  of  the  right  of  inheritance  to  domi-* 
nion  in  either.  And  thus  we  have  our  author's  two  ^at 
and  only  arguments  to  prove,  that  **  heirs  are  lords  over 
**  their  brethren." 

1.  Because  God  tcdls  Gain,  Gen.  iv.  that  however  sin 
might  set  upon  him,  he  ou^t  c^  might  be  master  of  it ! 
for  the  most  learned  tnter^eta's  understood  the  words  of 
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sin,  and  not  of  Abel,  and  give  so  sti*ong  reasons  for  it, 
that  nothing  can  convincingly  be  inferred,  from  so  doubt- 
ful a  text  to  our  author's  purpose. 

3.  Because  in  this  of  Gen.  xxvii.  Isaac  foretels  that 
the  Israelites,  the  posterity  of  Jacob,  should  have  domi* 
nion  over  the  Edomites,  the  posterity  of  Esau ;  therefore, 
says  our  author,  "  heu's  are  lords  of  their  brethren : "  I 
leave  any  one  to  judge  of  the  conclusion. 

^119*  And  now  we  see  our  author  has  provided  for 
the  descending,  and  conveyance  down  of  Adam*s  mo« 
narchical  power,  or  paternal  dominion,  to  posterity,  by 
the  inheritance  of  his  heir,  succeeding  to  all  his  father's 
authority,  and  becoming  upon  his  death  as  much  lord 
as  his  father  was,  "  not  only  over  his  own  children,  but 
"  over  his  brethren,"  and  all  descended  from  his  father, 
and  so  in  infinitum.     But  yet  who  this  heir  is,  he  does 
pot  once  tell  us ;  and  all  the  Ught  we  have  from  him  in 
this  so  fundamental  a  point,  is  only,  that  in  his  instance 
of  Jacob,  by  using  the  word  birth-right,  as  that  which 
passed  from  Esau  to  Jacob,  he  leaves  us  to  guess,  that 
hy  heir  he  means  the  eldest  son ;  though  I  do  not  re* 
member  he  any  where  mentions  expressly  the  title  of 
the  first-bom,  but  all  along  keeps  himself  under  the 
shelter  of  the  indefinite  term  heir.     But  taking  it  to  be 
his  meaning,  that  the  eldest  son  is  heir,  ^for  if  the  eldest 
be  not,  there  will  be  no  pretence  why  the  sons  should 
not  be  all  heirs  alike)  and  so  by  right  of  primogeniture 
has  dominion  over  his  brethren;  this  is  but  one  step 
towards  the  settlement  of  succession,  and  the  difficulties 
remain  still  as  much  as  ever,  till  he  can  show  us  who  is 
meant  by  right  heir,  in  all  those  cases  which  may  hap- 
pen where  the  present  possessor  hath  no  son.     This  he 
silently  passes  over,  and  perhaps  wisely  too :  for  what 
can  be  wiser,  after  one  has  affirmed,  that  "  the  person 
^^  having  that  power,  as  well  as  the  power  and  form  of 
•*  government,  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  by  divine 
"  institution,*'  vid.  O.  254,  p.  12,  than  to  be  careful,  not 
to  start  any  question  concerning  the  person,  the  resolu- 
tion whereof  will  certainly  lead  him  into  a  confession^ 
that  God  and  nature  hath  determined  nothing  about 
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him  ?  And  if  Our  author  cannot  show  who  by  rig^t  of 
nature,  or  a  clear  positive  law  of  God,  has  the  next  right 
to  inherit  the  dominion  of  this  natural  monarch  he  has 
been  at  such  pains  about,  when  he  died  without  a  son^ 
he  might  have  spared  his  pains  in  all  the  rest ;  it  being 
more  necessary  for  the  settling  men^s  consciences  and 
determining  their  subjection  and  allegiance,  to  show 
them  who,  by  original  right,  superior  and  antecedent 
to  the  will,  or  any  act  of  men,  hath  a  title  to  this  pater- 
nal jurisdiction,  than  it  is  to  show  that  by  nature  there 
was  such  a  jurisdiction ;  it  being  to  no  purpose  for  me  to 
know  there  is  such  a  paternal  power,  which  I  ought,  and 
am  disposed  to  obey,  unless,  where  there  are  many  pre-' 
tenders,  I  also  know  the  person  that  is  rightfully  invested 
and  endowed  with  it. 

§  120.  For  the  main  matter  in  question  being  con-^ 
ceming  the  duty  of  my  obedience,  and  the  obligation 
of  conscience  I  am  under  to  pay  it  to  him  that  is  of 
right  my  lord  and  ruler,  I  must  know  the  person  that 
this  right  of  paternal  power  resides  in,  and  so  impowers 
bim  to  claim  obedience  from  me.  For  let  it  be  true 
what  he  says,  p.  12.  ^*  That  civil  power  not  only  in 
general  is  by  divine  institution,  but  even  the  assign- 
ment of  it  specially  to  the  eldest  parents;"  and 
O.  254.  "  That  not  only  the  power  or  right  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  form  of  the  power  of  governing,  and 
the  person  having  that  power,  are  all  the  ordinance  of 
*^  God ; "  yet  unless  he  show  us  in  all  cases  who  is  this 
person,  ordained  by  God ;  who  is  this  eldest  parent :  all 
his  abstract  notions  of  monarchical  power  will  signify 
just,  nothing,  when  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  practice, 
and  men  ai^  conscientiously  to  pay  their  obedience: 
for  paternal  jurisdiction  being  not  the  thing  to  be 
obeyed,  because  it  cannot  command,  but  is  only  that 
which  gives  one  man  a  right  which  another  hath  not, 
and  if  it  come  by  inheritance,  another  man  cannot  have, 
to  command  and  be  obeyed ;  it  is  ridiculous  to  say,  I 
pay  obedience  to.  the  paternal  power,  when  I  obey  him^ 
to  whom  paternal  power  gives  no  right  to  my.  oljedience : 
for  he  can  have  no  divine  right  to  my  obedience,  who 
cannpt  show  his  divine  right  to  the  power  of  ruling  over 
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me,  lEis  wril  as  that  by  divine  right  there  is  sueh  a  power 
^  in  the  world. 

^121.  And  hence  not  being  able  to  make  out  any 
princess  title  to  government,  as  heir  to  Adam.«  which 
therefore  is  of  no  use^  and  had  been  better  let  alone,  he 
is  fain  to  resolve  all  into  present  possession,  and  makes 
dvil  obedience  as  due  to  an  usurper,  as  to  a  lawftil  king ; 
and  thereby  the  usurper's  title  as  good.    His  words  are, 
O*  253.  and  they  deserve  to  be  remembered :  **  If  an 
^  usurper  dispossess  the  true  heir,  the  subjects  obedi- 
^  ence  to  the  fatherly  power  must  go  along,  and  wait 
**  upon  God's  providence."     But  I  shall  leave  his  title 
of  usurpers  to  be  examined  in  its  due  place,  and  desire 
my  sober  reader  to  consider  what  thanks  princes  owe 
such  politics  as  this,  which  can  suppose  paternal  power, 
i.  e.  a  right  to  government  in  the  hands  of  a  Cade,  or  a 
Cromwell ;  and  so  all  obedience  being  due  to  paternal 
)K)wer,  the  obedience  of  subjects  will  be  due  to  them,  by 
the  same  right,  and  upon  as  good  grounds,  as  it  is  to 
lawful  princes ;  and  yet  this,  as  dangerous  a  doctrine  as  it 
is,  must  necessarily  follow  from  making  all  political  pow^ 
er  to  be  nothing  else,  but  Adam's  paternal  power  by  right 
and  divine  institution,  descending  from  him  without  be- 
ing able  to  show  to  whom  it  descended,  or  who  is  heir  to  it. 
^  122.  To  settle  government  in  the  world,  and  to 
lay  obligations  to  obedience  on  any  man's  conscience,  it 
is  as  necessary  (supposing  with  our  anther  that  all  powei- 
be  nothing  but  the  being  possessed  of  Adam's  rather- 
hood)  to  satisfy  him  who  has  a  right  to  this  power^ 
this  fatherhood,  when  the  possessor  dies,  without  sons 
to  succeed  immediately  to  it ;  as  it  was  to  tell  him,  that . 
upon  the  death  of  the  father^  the  eldest  son  had  a  right 
to  it :  for  it  is  still  to  be  remembered,  that  the  great 
question  is  (and  that  which  our  author  would  be  thought 
to  contend  for,  if  he  did  not  sometimes  forget  it)  what 
persons  have  a  right  to  be  obeyed^  and  not  whether  there 
be  a  power  in  the  world,  which  is  to  be  called  paternal, 
without  knowing  in  whom  it  resides :   for  so  it  be  a 
power,  i.  e.  right  to  govern,  it  matters  not,  whether 
it  be  termed  paternal  or  regal,  natural  or  acquir- 
ed; whether  you  call  it  ^preme  fatherhood,  or  su« 


pteme  IwtiwrhMd,  will  be  all  |»|i^  pvoiM  «9  fcn<W 
who  has  it 

1^  183.  I  go  on  thei)  to  ask*  wfaethar  ^n  the  iphprilff 
mg  of  thk  paternal  poirer^  this  su{isema  £ith(^hoctd» 
tha  graadson  bjr  a  daughter  hath  a  right  hQfdxe  a  n^r 
phew  by  a  brother  ?  Whether  the  grandson  hj  the  f^deit 
SQD^  heiag  aa  inftint,  before  the  youiiger  sqo,  a  man  and 
able  ?  Whether  the  daugfat^  before  the  unde  ?  or  9Py 
qtheir  iiiaQ»  descendeil  by  a  mate  line  ?  Whetiber  a  gfapdk 
son,  tfj  a  younger  daughter,  be^^re  a  grand^daughter' 
by  an  elder  daughter  ?  Whether  the  elder  son  by  a  coaf? 
cobine,  before  a  yoimger  son  by  a  wife  ?  From  wh^Aiqi^ 
ako  will  arise  many  questi(His  of  legitimation^  and  Vih^A 
in  nature  is  the  difference  betwixt  a  wife  and  a  copcu? 
Una  ?  %*  as  to  the  municipal  or  positive  law^  of  mm^ 
they  oan  signify  nothing  here.  It  may  farther  be  askedf 
ly^hether  the  eldest  son,  being  a  £3ol,  shall  inherit  tbf^ 
paternal  power,  before  the  younger,  a  wise  man  ?  and 
trlmt  degnae  of  fidly  it  must  be  that  shall  exdlude  him  ? 
and  who  shall  be  judge  of  it  ?  Whether  the  son  of  a  £9ol» 
txeliidfid  for  his  foUy,  before  the  son  of  his  wise  brother 
wfaa  aligned  ?  Who  has  the  paternal  power  whilst  ths 
widowHilueen  is  with  chikl  by  the  deceased  king,  aQd 
nobody  knows  whether  it  will  be  a  son  or  a  daughter  I 
Which  shidl  be  heir  of  the  two  mde  twins*  who  by  the 
dissection  of  the  mother  were  laid  open  to  the  world? 
Whether  a  sister  by  the  hall4)lood,  hefpre  ^  brQ|;her% 
daughter  by  the  whole  blood  ? 

i^l94i*  These,  and  niany  ipore  such  doubts,  might 
^  pressed  about  the  tUleis  of  suecession^  and  the  right 
of  inheritance ;  and  that  not  as  idle  i^)eoulatiohs>  but 
auch  as  in  history  we  shall  find  have  ajpcM^ned  the  inr 
heritance  of  crowns  and  kingdoms ;  and ,  if  onrs  want 
thpm,  we  need  not  go  farther  for  &mous  eicamfdes  of  it, 
Iban  the  i^ther  king^iom  in  this  v^ry  island,  which  hav- 
ing been  itdly  rriated  by  the  ingenious  and  leafwd  ^r 
thor  of  Patriaroha  non  Mosarjcha,  I  need  say  no  fflsove 
of.  Till  our  author  hath  resolyed  all  the  do^bts  th^f 
may  arise  about  the  next  heir,  and  show^  that  they  ane 
frilly  determined  by  the  law  of  nature^  or  the  revealed 
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law  of  God,  bM  his  sof^Kisitioiis  of  a  monan^kal,  ab^ 
solute,  supreme,  paternal  power  in  Adam,  and  the  de^ 
scent  of  that  power  to  his  heirs^  would  not  be  of  the 
least  use  to  estaUish  the  authority,  or  make  out  the 
title,  of  any  one  prince  now  on  earth ;  but  would  rather 
unsettle  and  bring  all  into  question :  for  let  our  author 
tell  us  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  let  all  men  believe  it 
too,  that  Adam  had  a  paternal,  and  thereby  a  monar* 
chical  power ;  that  this  (the  only  power  in  the  world) 
descended  to  his  heirs ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  power 
in  the  world  but  this ;  let  this  be  all  as  clear  demonstra- 
tion, as  it  is  manifest  errour ;  yet  if  it  be  not  past  doubt, 
to  whom  this  paternal  power  descends,  and  whose  now 
it  is,  nobody  can  be  under  any  obligation  of  obedience ; 
unless  any  one  will  say,  that  I  am  bound  to  pay  obedi« 
ence  to  paternal  power  in  a  man  who  has  no  more  pa* 
temal  power  than  I  myself;  which  is  all  one  as  to  say, 
I  obey  a  man,  because  he  has  a  right  to  govern ;  and  if 
I  be  asked,  how  I  know  he  has  a  right  to  govern,  I  shoidd 
answer,  it  cannot  be  known,  that  he  has  any  at  all :  for 
that  cannot  be  the  reason  of  my  obedience,  which  I 
know  not  to  be  iso;  much  less  can  that  be  a  reason 
of  my  obedience,  which  nobody  at  all  can  know  to 
be  so. 

^  125.  And  therefore  all  this  ado  about  Adam's  fa- 
therhood, the  greatness  of  its  power,  and  the  necessity 
of  its  supposal^  helps  nothing  to  establish  the  power  ci 
those  that  govern,  or  to  determine  the  obedience  of 
subjects  who  are  to  obey^  if  they  cannot  tril  whom  they 
are  to  obey,  or  it  cannot  be  known  who  are  to  govern^ 
and  who  to  obey.  In  the  state  the  world  is  now^  it  is 
irrecoverably  ignorant,  who  is  Adam's  heir.  This  it^ 
therhood,  this  monarchical  power  of  Adam,  descend- 
ing  to  his  heirs,  would  be  of  no  more  Use  to  the  go- 
vernment of  mankind^  than  it  would  be  to  the  quieting 
of  men's  consciences^  or  securing  their  healths,  if  our 
author  had  assured  them,  that  Adam  had  a  power  to  for- 
give sins^  or  cure  diseases,  which  by  divine  institution 
descended  to  his  heir,  whilst  this  heir  is  impossible  to  be 
known.     And  should  not  he  do  as  rationally,  who  upoB 
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this  assiihitice  of  our  antiior,  went  and  confessed  \Ai  sins; 
and  expected  a  good  absolution ;  or  took  physic  with 
expectatiori  of  h^th,  from  any  one  who  had  taken  oii 
himself  the  name  of  priest  or  physician,  or  thrust  him-«. 
self  into  those  employnients,  saying,  I  acquiesce  in  the 
absolving  power  descending  from  Adam,  or  I  shall  be 
cured  by  the  medicinal  power  descendirig  from  Adam  \ 
ks  he  who  says,  I  submit  to  and  obey  the  paternal  powei^ 
descending  from  Adam,  when  it  i^  confessed  all  thesdf 
powers  descend  only  to  his  single  heir,  and  that  heir  i^ 
unknown  ? 

§  1 26.  It  is  true,  the  civil  lawyers  have  pretended  td 
determine  some  of  these  cases  concerning  the  successionf 
of  princes ;  but  by  our  author's  principles  they  havcf 
meddled  in  a  matter  that  belongs  not  to  them :  for  if 
all  political  power  be  derived  only  from  Adam,  and  bc^ 
to  descend  only  to  his  successive  heirs,  by  the  ordinance! 
of  God  and  divhie  institution^  this  is  a  right  antecedent 
and  paramount  to  all  government;  und  therefore  tfa^ 
positive  laws  of  men  cannot  ddtermine  that,  which  i^ 
itself  the  foundation  of  all  law  and  government,  and  i» 
<o  receive  its  rule  only  from  the  law  of  God  and  nature. 
And  that  being  silent  in  the  case,  I  am  apt  to  think  there 
is  no  such  right  to  be  conveyed  this  way :  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  to  no  purpose  if  there  were^  and  men  would 
be  more  at  a  loss  concerning  government  and  obedience 
to  governors,  than  if  there  were  no  such  right ;  since  br 
positive  laws  and  compact,  which  divine  institution  (if 
therel  be  any)  shuts  out,  all  these  endless  inextricable 
doubts  can  be  safely  provided  against ;  but  it  can  nevei^ 
be  understood,  how  a  divine  natural  right,  and  that  x^ 
such  moment  as  is  all  order  and  peace  in  the  world,* 
^ould  be  conveyed  down  to  posterity,  without  any  plain 
natural  or  divine  rule  concerning  it.  And  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  civil  government,  if  t^e  assignment  of 
civil  power  were  by  divine  institution  to  the  heir,  and 
yet  by  that  divine  institution  the  person  of  the  heii* 
could  not  be  known.  This  paternal  regal  power  be-J^ 
ing  by  divine  right  only  his,  it  leaves  no  room  for  hii-' 
man  prudence,  or  consent,  to  place  it  any  where  else  i 
for  if  only  one  man  hath  a  divine  right  to  the  obedience 
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my  Qlber  pwtese^  U  pWigie4  ti^i  it-   A«»i  tl^w  this  4fy^ 

tyin?  pHls  ^p  all  |feve^B^lept  by  the  ^ofl^.  : 

^  137.  Thm  ve  ??P  bow  ppp  p»it|w^,  Igyif^  H  %  ft 
surf)  founflation,  tbfit  (jbe  very  ppFfipp.tlj^Vis  tq  jn^  PI 
the  ordiuanoe  flf  0(4,  ap4  by  diyiw  JBPtitution ;  ^\^ 
^8  ^t  Isiig^,  oply  tha.V  this  persiPP  is  tbfe  hfir,  M  w*«« 
thi^  hefp  MS,  he  leavpp  p?  |q  gugsp;  an^  sfi  th^  ^viq^ 
fes^tHtiflo,  whiph  assigp^  it  tp  fi  pe^p  whpRi  Wf  Hvf\ 
Qo  rule  to  know,  is  just  as  good  as  an  assignment  tp  p%i 
feo^y  ^t  «Hi    8«t  wh^YPr  opr  WthpT  ^Qfs,  divii|e  in- 

ititHtiqn  inakps  np  wpb  wdiciiJQus  n«sigpiflp«ts :  pw  pan 

(^  be  puppp^d  tp  make  it  ^  s^p^t^d  |fiw,  thajt  ^HP  'reTn 
tfiiq  perspn  phopld  b^ve  a  right  to  spnaethvpg,  flp4  y^% 
ppt  giye  vvik?  tp  p^ar|c  put»  ?pd  kpow  that  F^^W  by  i 
or  givp  ^p  hpir  9.  divjpe  rjgbt  to  ppwer>  &n(J  ypt  not  Pflift^ 

f  ut  wbp  that  hpip  is,    It  is  r^tbpr  Po  be  thpvgbti  rt^t »« 

bpir  bad  np  pufih  right  by  ^i?inp  wstltutipp,  than  th^l 
Jjfod  should  gire  sppb  a  right  tp  the  hpif,.  bpt  yet  leave 
it  <}ppbtft)l  fipd  iindpterpiip^ble  who  sui^  heir  is. 

4  Jga.  Jf  (opd  h^d  giyen  the  lanfl  of  CapflW  tq 
AbrAhf^Pli  and  ip  gppgral  terjp?  tP  fWfflfbpfJy  a^  bii% 
Witbept  pamipg  bi3  ^eed,  whereby  it  ip^ghl  be  Ispoyn 
Vbp  that  spipebofly  wa§ ;  jt  t^ph14  h«ve  beep  ^s  gop^ 
m^d  useivl  §Q  aesigpniept,  tp  deterpiioe  the  right  tQ  th^ 
lfia4  pf  Caa»ap»  P  it  wpuld  be  the  detqrpjiniwg  ibe  f»j|bfr 
pf  crpwp9,  tP  givp  pi^pire  to  4-4am  apd  h|§  ^wcpfa«iyp 
bfps  Rftpr  hipj,  witbopt  tplBpg  who  bi?  heiy  i« :  fop  tbft 
VPFd  beir,  witbopt  »  Fpje  tp  H^QW  wbfl  it  is,  ^ignifi^ 

m  mm  tb»n  wp»pbp4y,  t  kppiy  ppt  Fbont*    Crp4  fflpjcr, 

ipf  it  a  divine  jp^titutipp,  tb^  mep  shpu^  ppp  piprry. 

thpM  iirbo  w^v»  of  pear  |iip,  tbiokf  it  ppt  eppwgb  tft 

«iy,  •*  PPPe  qf  ypu  shall  api^ip^  tp  imy  tb^t  k  PiPf^T  f^ 
«•  l^ip  tp  hip},  t«  upcpyer  theif  p§l?pdpew ; ''  bpl  P».pi«r 
frw,  giv«s  njles  tp  kppw  Whp  tpje  tb*^  pe^r  Qf  lfip»  jftp^'^^ 

biddep  by  iJivipp  ipstitiitiqp  5  Pr  eUp  t^Rt  law  nrpMl4bav« 
beep  pf  pp  a«e ;  it  beiog  tp  no,  purpose  tp  \^  i^tirf^t, 
flf  gifp  privileges  tp  ipep,  ip  §pch  geperal  te^fPS*  9*  tbfi 
pATticul^  penop  popt^rppd  cgRppI  be  IfPOWP  by-  l^^P 
€Ip4  ppt  b%yipg  my  Vh?»e  f^,  the  B§»t  heir  sbpU  ipi 
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MHl  m.  hi§  fttB6r%  ^ttkte  dt>  ddiiiiniofi,  ve  are  Hot  td 
#bhd^,  thdl  fie  h&th  iib  wliefe  appoititaed  who  that  heir 
sHdUid  be  i  for  tierei-  havihg  intended  my  6uGh  thinfj^ 
he^er  di^signeid  &Hy  heiir  iU  that  setite;  We  icafaiMl  expect 
fib  should  atiy  Where  nbtaiihate,  dt  appoifat  at^y  persott 
tB  it,  as  We  might,  had  it  beeh  btbei^ise.  And  therfei 
foi^  ih  §t:Aptlire,  thoiigh  the  Wbrd  heir  dticiir,  yet  thi^ 
is  tib  stich  thing  as  heir  in  eur  authtk's  senses  otie  thai 
#ji^  by  i^ght  ojf 'nattii«  t6  inhlirit  all  that  hiis  ffitHei-htad, 
«^dttsi#  df  bid  BMhitn.  H^faee  l^arah  su[^^!^  thai 
if  Kh^ael  Md  ili  the  bou^e  ^  ihaiNs  iti  AblMiatn^ 
fetatg  afi#  hi«  d^tfa^  this  §oH  bf  a  bofad-W(4tiatl  nii|^ht 
be  heir  with  Isabc ;  and  thereifote,  kays  ^e^  ca^t  oUI 
**  thi^  faohd-wothah  and  hei*  sbH^  ibr  the  son  ef  this 
**  boBa!.W6hi&h  §hiU  not  be  l^ir  whh  my  8ont"  bttt 
th!%  cahiriot  exebs^  our  authon  who  «e)liti|  u$  theve  \% 
ih  eVbry  nUmbei^  dF  theti',  bne  Whtt  H  %ht  knd  heitt  he{» 
1^  AcMhi)  b^t  tb  hav§  tbid  us  what  the  laWi  t^p^ 
iit^t  are :  but  he  hairing;  been  §0  sparing^  to  ihitrtict  ttfe 
by  rules,  how  to  knoW  Who  is  heir,  let  US  iee  itt  the 
next  place,  Whkt  Ki^  histbiy  out  bf  smpttire,  bn  Which 
Ae  pretends  Wholly  to  bbild  Wi  goyefniiient^  giVei  US  ill 
ti^  A^cbssai-y  abd  fuhdam^ntkl  pbibti 

%  129;  Our  abthbl'j  to  Make  gdbd  thb  titte  bf  hlS 
bdbk>,  p.  \%  bbg^ibs  his  history  bf  the  descent  (tf  Adaitt*« 
rfegal  poW^r,  p.  IS,  in  thbse  Wbrda :  "  Thi3  Ibfdshi]^ 
*  Which  AiA&Un  by  command  had  bvbr  the  whole  Wbrid^ 
**  and  by  H^t  desb^diiijs^  tibtai  him,  the  patHal'ehs  did 
•*  eigby.  Was  a  latge,"  &c.  HbW  dbbS  he  ^hiVfe  that  - 
the  patriarchs  by  desdent  did  enjoy  it  ?  fbT  «  doMiriibtt 
"  bf  life  and  dfefetfi>''  &ays  he-,  "  We  find,  Jbcteh  the  fathet 
<"  pronounc^ed  ^entehc^  bf  death  agaitist  ThaiHai-  hii 
"  dftoghtek-.in-iaW  for  playing  the  harlbt,"  p.  15.  Hb# 
does  this  pi'orie  that  Judbh  Had  ab»bltite  and  sbtbreig;!! 
atithbHty  ?  "  he  proftouhdfed  sentfettce  bf  death;"  The 
utt)n6unBng  bf  sehtehbe  of  dMth  is  Hbt  a  eei^aln  Mark 
bf  ilovereignty-,  but  usually  th^  bffibe  bf  infeHot  magi^ 
tirates.  The  poW^i-  bf  making  laws  of  life  and  cteath  ii 
nidefed  a  mark  bf  soVfereignty,  bbt  proiibbbcltt^  th4  Sfed- 
lenee  ddcbiding  t6  tfabse  laWsj  xmf  bb  ^wte  by  b^iitt^j 
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aad  therefore  this  will  but  ill  prove  that  he  had  sove- 
reign authority :  as  if  one  should  say,  judge  Jefferieii 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  in  the  late  times,  ther&r 
fore  judge  Jefferies  had  sovereign  authority.  But  it  will 
be  said,  Judah  did  it  not  by  commission  from  another, 
and  therefore  did  it  in  his  own  right  Who  knows  wfae* 
ther  he  had  any  right  at  all  ?  heat  of  passion  might 
carry  him  to  do  that  which  he  had  no  authority  to  do. 
^*  Judah  had  dominion  of  life  and  death : "  how  does  that 
appear  ?  He  exercised  it,  he  ^^  prcmounced  sentence  of 
f*  death  against  Thamar :  **  our  author  thinks  it  is  very 
good  proof,  that  because  he  did  it,  therefore  he  had  a 
right  to  dp  it :  he  lay  with  her  ako ;  by  the  same  way 
of  proof,  he  had  a  right  to  do  that  too.  If  the  conse- 
quence be  good  from  doing,  to  a  right  of  doing,  Ab- 
^Qm  too  may  be  reckoned  amongst  our  author's  sove* 
reigns,  for  he  pronounced  such  a  sentence  of  death 
against  his  brother  Amnon,  and  much  upon  a  like  oc- 
casion, and  had  it  executed  too,  if  that  be  sufficient  to 
prove  a  dominion  of  life  and  death. 

But  allowing  this  all  to  be  dear  demonstration  of 
sovereign  ppwer,  who  was  it  that  had  this  '^  lordship 
**  by  right  descending  to  him  from  Adam,  as  large  and 
f^  ample  as  the  absolutest  dominion  of  any  monarch  ?  '* 
Judah,  says  our  author,  Judah  a  younger  son  of  Jacob, 
his  father  and  elder  brethren  living ;  so  that  if  our  au* 
jthor's  own  proof  be  to  be  taken,  a  younger  brother 
may,  in  the  life  of  his  father  and  elder  brothers,  **  by 
'*  right  of  descent,  enjoy  Adam's  monarchical  power ; " 
and  if  one  so  qualified  may  be  a  monarch  by  descent, 
why  may  not  every  man  ?  if  Judah,  his  father  and  elder 
brother  living,  were  one  of  Adam  s  heirs,  I  know  not 
who  can  be  excluded  from  this  inheritance ;  all  men  by 
inheritance  may  be  monarchs  as  well  as  Judah. 

§  130.  "  Touching  war,  we  see  that  Abraham  com* 
*^  manded  an  army  of  318  soldiers  of  his  own  family, 
f*  and  Esau  met  his  brother  Jacob  with  400  men  at 
^^  arms :  for  matter  of  peace,  Abraham  made  a  league 
f'  with  Abimelech,"  &c.  p.  13.  Is  it  not  possible  for 
p  man  to  h^ve  318  men  in  his  family  without  being  heir 
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to  Adam  ?  A  pbuiter  in  the  West-Ipdies  haii  ixiore,  pn4 
might,  if  he  pleased,  (who  doubts  ?)  muster  them  up 
imd  les^d  them  out  against  the  Ipdians^  to  iseek  reparar 
tion  upon  any  injury  received  from  them ;  and  all  this 
without  the  "  absolute  dominion  of  a  monarch,  descendr 
^^  ing  to  him  from  Adam/'  Would  it  not  be  an, ad- 
mirable argument  to  prove^  that  all  power  by  Gk>d'i 
institution  descended  from  Adam  by  inheritance,  an^ 
that  the  very  person  and  power  of  this  planter  were  the 
ordinance  of  God,  because  he  had  power  in  his  family 
over  servants  bom  iq  his  house,  and  bought  with  his 
money  ?  For  this  was  just  Abraham's  case ;  those  who 
were  rich  in  the  patriarch's  days,  as  in  the  West  Indies 
npw,  bought  men  and  maid  servants,  and  by  their  in- 
crease, as  well  as  purchasing  of  new,  came  to  have  large 
and  numerous  families,  which  though  they  made  use  of 
in  war.  oi*  pe^ce,  can  it  be  thought  the  power  they  had 
over  them  was  an  inheritance  descended  from  Adam, 
when  it  Was  the.  purchase  of  their  money?  A  man's 
riding  in  an  expedition  against  an  enemy,  his  horse 
bought  in  a  fair,  would  be  as  good  a  proof  that  the 
owner  "  enjoyed  the  lordship  which  Adam  by  command 
had  over  the  whole  world,  by  right  descending  to 
him,"  as  Abraham's  leading  out  the  servants  of  his 
family  is,  that  the  patriarchs  enjoyed  this  lordship  by 
descent  from  Adam :  since  the  title  to  the ,  power  the 
master  had  in  both  cases,  whether  over  slaves  or  horses, 
was  only  from  his  purchase ;  and  the  getting  a  dominion 
over  any  thing  by  bargain  and  money,  is  a  new  way  qf 
proving  one  had  it  by  descent  and  inheritance, 

§  131 .  **  But  making  war  and  peace  are  marks  of 
^*  sovereignty.'*  Let  it  be  so  in  politic  societies :  may 
not  therefore  a  man  in  the  West  Indies,  who  hath 
with  him  sons  of  his  own,  friends,  or  companions,  sol- 
diers under  pay,  or  slaves  bought  with  nJbney,  or  per- 
haps a  band  made  up  of  all  these,  make  war  and  peace, 
if  there  should  be  occasion,  and  ^^  ratify  the  articles  too 
**  with  an  oath,"  without  being  a  sovereign,  an  abso- 
lute king  over  those  who  went  with  him  ?  He  that  says 
he  cannot,  must  then  allow  many  masters  of  ships,  man^ 
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itt  tlds  ^  lUHre  ddb^  Wto  iiid  {iinx  biiihot  be  Madfe 
nil'  Mufic  sofcidfes^  but  Igr  tte  suptcine  pow 6r  of  sucfi. 
tofcinfes;  bfecaitib  irar  iEmd  ptace  ^ting  a  diflb«iii -iito^ 
tioa  to  th^  flnrfe  tyf  sbtii  a  politic  Md)r,  node  on  niftfe 
WSr  or  |ieace  but  tli^  whidt  has  ihe  directknt  of  the 
force  of  the  wholK  bodf  ,  and  thdt  in  poStic  sooeties  ift 
odIj  ihe  suprettie  power.  In  Toldtitaiy  sociefies  for  tte 
tlmcf,  hi^  that  has  such  a  power  bjr  consent,  maj  xiakk 
Vr^  tfnd  p^^,  and  so  maj  a  sfaigte  nlan  ^  hiinad^  ihfe 
state  c^  war  not  consistilig  in  the  nttmBef  of  pitftiaitiis 
Imt  the  enniitj  of  tike  {larti^  wh^re  thej  have  no  to- 
peKof  to  ^pp^  to. 

^  138.  The  aetoal  making  of  war  or  peace  is  lib 
proof  of  an)r  other  power,  but  onlj  of  disposihg  fhoik 
to  exetxjse  or  cease  acts  of  eninitj  for  whom  he  nu&es 
it;  dnd  this  poWer  in  many  cases  anj  one  tnaj  hatfc 
Withottt  iSaj  politic  supremacy :  and  thettlbie  the  ifaak- 
ing  of  war  or  peace  will  not  proyb  that  ^rerj  one  diit 
does  so  is  a  pontic  ruler,  much  less  a  king ;  for  then 
comtaionw;eal^s  must  be  kings  too,  itst  thej  do  as  cer- 
tainly make  War  and  j[^ace  as  monarchical  government. 

\  1S3.  Bdt  granting  this  a  *^  mark  of  sovereigiitj  in 
^  Abraham^  is  it  a  proof  of  the  descent  to  hitii  of 
Adam*s  sovereignty  over  the  whole  Wdrld  ?  If  it  be,  it 
Will  surdy  be  as  good  a  proof  of  thie  descent  of  AdHm^s 
ior^hi^  to  Othet^  too.  And  then  comnionWealths,  as 
wen  ^  Abraham,  will  be  heirs  of  Adam,  for  they  nliike 
itrar  and  pe^  as  well  as  he.  If  vou  say,  that  Iftb 
^  lordship  of  Adam  "  doth  not  by  right  deiscend  to  cbhk- 
monwealths,  though  they  make  wtir  and  peace,  thd  same 
siEiy  I  of  Abraham,  and  thbn  thek^  is  an  end  of  your  ar- 
gument :  if  yoii  stand  to  youi-  ai^ineht,  and  ssiy  tUSfife 
tiiat  do  make  war  and  peace,  as  comfiionwealths  db 
without  doubt,  *^  db  ikiherit  Adam's  lordship,''  th%ii6  is 
an  end  of  ypur  monarchy,  tinless  you  will  say,  ifakt 
commonwealttis  **  by  descent  enjoying  Adam^s  lord- 
^  shi^  ^  are  mon^tchi^ ;  land  that  indeed  Would  be  a 
new  way  6t  making  ^  the  goverhifaents  in  lh6  wtttKl 
UttyhatbhicftL 
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^  9  f d4.  TB  gif^  b\»  mmo^  the  hdUlSttr  df  Bik  iie% 
ittvt^tidfa,  ft¥  I  cOnfei§  it  i§  iibt  t  MVe  fii^  fbdnS  ft  biiii 
%  tfticiiig  his  ^nciples;  antf  ^d  bhbi^d  it  6h  hiii^>  -ft 
1i  fit  my  rea^ters  kndw  that  (as  aUUhl  ds  it  tnky  iki^hi) 
he  Mches  it  hiinself,  p.  !^j  #heri&  he  ifagenudusiy  stt^ii^ 
**  lit  all  kiiigdoMs  aiid  coniitlbhwieaUh^  in  the  Woi-ld, 
'^  \trMhei'  the  piiiic^  be  \M  sujittnie  Mh#i-  of  th^ 
<<  |ieopH  df  bUi  the  t^e  hei^  to  such  a  lather^  Oi-  cdme 
^  to  the  crotm  hy  UsUtt^kti^n  bt^  ^fectioh,  orwhi^ifaar 
^  ^BOiab  fb#  or  it  multitude  govehi  the  cotA\la<hW€M.h  i 

*  y»  Stilt  the  «lUlhority  that  is  iii  kiijf^  one,  or  ft  many, 

*  6ir  iti  01  th^,  is  the  bhi^  ri^t  and  natni^  authc^ty 
<^  of  a  ^d^reine  father  •  **  which  ri^t  bf  fathei^bbd,  hk 
<)ft6&  tells  us,  is  «  fe^al  and iD^al  autfaMty;"  ^  ^^- 
dbdliiflj^  p.  1!^,  th^  ^ge  ito\ibed!Ateii^  ^i>biCb<)in^  thi^  in-. 
Stabai  of  ABhkham.  This  regdl  ablhoritj-,  he  saysj  th'c^ 
that  gb^rh  commonix^e&ths  haVe ;  ahd  i^  it  be  itM^, 
that  regal  tod  royal  aiithbrity  bb  ib  those  thdt  gbVerfa 
•odbfimonti^alths,  it  is  aS  triib  th^t  <!ommobwealths  afb 
govbibed  by  kings ;  M  if  regbl  abihdrity  be  iii  hini  thsTt 
governs,  he  that  governs  must  needs  be  a  kibg,  and  ^ 
Hik  cOihbibn^r^lthS  iire  nbthihj^  bUt  db^hright  faio. 
hdrchies;  abd  then  irMi  need  aby  ihoi:e  &da  Hbbbt  thb 
teAtter?  The  go^ferriments  bf  the  woi?d  are  ds  thfejr 
shbbld  bbi  th&re  is  bothing  hut  Aon&rchy  in  it.  This, 
Wi^oilt  doUbt,  was  the  siirbst  way  bur  fttithc^  bouM 
M¥e  found,  to  turn  all  bth^  ^vernbiebts,  but  inonalr- 
t^ical;  out  of  thb  wbrid. 

%  13S.  But  all  thi^  scbrc^  ^rbV^  Abrahaib  tb  have 
hm  a  king  as  heif-  tb  Aditm.  If  by  inheVitabce  hb  had 
beefa  king,  Lot^  whb  iras  bf  the  Satbe  family,  ibust 
h^sdA  have  been  hik  subj^t  by  that  title,  beibiig  the  Se^- 
Vibb  ita  his  family ;  but  We  sbe  they  tiyed  As  ftiends  abd 
eiqUalS,  abd  whisn  their  herdsmen  cbblt^  not  bgi^e,  theH: 
was  no  pretence  of  jurisdiction  or  superiority  betinnebh 
ihbm,  but  thb^  pdrtbd  by  cobsent,  Obb.  jciii.  h&bcb  he 
is  calliecl,  both  hf  Abt-aham  and  by  the  text,  Abraham^ 
brbihei*,  the  namb  bf  Metadship  and  eqttality,  and  not 
(HTJbrisdietion  tlbd  authority^  ihbbgh  he  werfe  i^illy  hut 
ttis  b^^He^.    Abd  if  bur  autftbrlbows  that  AhrbhaUi 
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was  Adam*8  heir,  and  a  kiog,  it  was  more)  it-  aeesns, 
than  Abraham  himself  knew,  or  his  servant  whom  he 
sent  a  wooing  for  bis  son ;  for  when  he  sets  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  match.  Gen.  xxiv.  35,  thereby  to  pre- 
vail with  the  young  woman  and  her  friends,  he  aays^ 
^'  I  am  Abraham's  servant,  and  the  Lord  hath  blessed 
^*  my  master  greatly,  and  he  is  become  great :  and  he 
'^  hath  given  him  flocks  and  herds,  and  silver  apd  gold, 
*^  and  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  and  camels  and 
^  asses ;  and  Sarah,  my  master's  wife,  bare  a  son  to  my 
*^  master  when  she  was  old,  and  unto  him  hafii  he  given 
^'  all  he  hath."  Can  one  think  that  a  discreet  servant, 
that  was  thus  particular  to  set  out  his  master^s  greats 
ness,  would  have  omitted  the  crown  Isaac  ifiras  to  have, 
i£  he  had  known  of  any  such  ?  Can  it  be  imagined  he 
should  have  neglected  to  have  told  them  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  that  Abraham  was  a  king,  a  name  well 
known  at  that  time,  for  he  had  nine  of  them  his  neigh* 
hours,  if  he  or  his  master  had  thought  any  such  thing, 
the  likeliest  matter  of  all  the  rest,  to  make  his  errand 
successful  ? 

§  136.  But  this  discovery,  it  seems,  was  reserved  for 
pur  author  to  make  two  or  three  thou^nd  years  after, 
and  let  him  enjoy  the  credit  of  it ;  only  he  should  have 
taken  care  that  some  of  Adam's  land  should  have  de- 
scended to  this  his  heir,  as  well  as  all  Adam's  lordship : 
for  though  this  lordship  which  Abraham  (if  we  may 
believe  our  author),  as  well  as  the  other  patriarchs, "  by 
*^  right  descending  to  him,  did  enjoy,  was  as  large  and 
^^  ample  as  the  absolutest  dominion  of  any  monarch 
^^  which  hath  been  since  the  creation ; "  yet  his  estate, 
his  territories,  his  dominions,  were  very  narrow  and 
scanty ;  for  he  had  not  the  possession  of  a  foot  of  land, 
till  he  bought  a  field  and  a  cave  of  the  sons  of  Heth  to 
bury  Sarah  in. 

§  137.  The  instance  of  Esau  joined  with  this  of  Abra- 
ham, to  prove  that  the   '^  lordship  which  Adam  had 

over  the  whole  world,  by  right  descending  from  him, 

the  patriarchs  did  enjoy,'*  is  yet  more  pteasant  than 
the  former.     "  ^sau  met  his  Jbrother  Jacob  with  400 
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^^  men  at '^  anas ; ''  he  therefore  was  a  king  by  Hght  of 
heir  to  Adam.    Four  hundred  armed  men  then,  how- 
ever got  together,  are  enough  to  prove  him  that  lead^ 
them  to  he  a  king,  and  Adam's  hdr.    There  have  been 
tories  in  Ireland,  (whatever  there  are  in  other  countries) 
who  would  have  thanked  our  author  for  so  honourable 
an  opinion  of  them,  especially  if  there  had  been  nobody 
pear  with  a  better  title  of  500  armed  men,  to  question 
their  royal  authority  of  400.     It  is  a  shame  for  men  to 
trifle  so,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  in  so  serioug  an  argu^ 
ment.    Here  Esau  is  brought  as  a  proof  that  Adam's 
lordship,  ^*  Adam's  absolute  dominion,  as  large  as  that 
'^  pf  any  pionarch,  descended  by  right  to  the  patri'^ 
^*  archs,"  and  in  this  very  chap.  p.  19»  Jacob  is  brought 
^s  an  instance  of  one^  that  by  ''  birth-right  was  lord 
"  over  his  brethren,"     So  we  have  here  two  brother^ 
absolute  monarchs  by  the  same  title,  and  at  the  same 
time  heirs  to  Adam ;  the  eldest,  heir  to  Adam,  because 
he  met  his  brother  with  400  men ;  and  the  youngest, 
heir  to  Adam  by  birth-right :  ^*  Esau  enjoyed  the  lord- 
**  ship  which  Adam  had  over  the  whole  world  by  right 
''  descending  to  him,  in  as  large  and  ample  manner  as 
^  the  absolutest  dominion  of  any  monarch  ;  and  at  the 
^^  same  time,  Jacob  lord  over  him,  by  the  right  heir^ 
*^  have  to  be  lords  over  their  brethren."     Risum  tene-? 
atis  ?     I  never,  I  confess,  met  with  any  man  of  parts 
so  dexterous  as  sir  Robert  at  this  way  of  arguing :  but  it 
was  his  misfortune  to  light  upon  an  hypothesis  that 
could  not  be  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  human  affairs ;  his  principles  could  not  be  made  to 
agree  with  that  constitution  and  order  which  God  had 
settled  in  the  world,  and  therefore  must  needs  often 
plash  with  common  sense  and  experience. 

§  138.  In  the  next  section  he  tells  us,  **  This  pa-? 
*^  triarchal  power  continued  not  only  till  the  flood, 
^*  but  after  it,  as  the  name  patriarch  doth  in  part 
"  prove."  The  word  patriarch  doth  more  than  in  part 
prove,  that  patriarchal  power  continued  in  the  world  as 
long  as  there  were  patriarchs ;  for  it  is  necessary  that 
patriarchal  power  should  be  whilst  there  are  patriarchs, 
as  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  patter^al  p^  conjugal 
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f)o^e»  %Rilst  ltifei%  lire  fathers  Or  fittsbattili  \  mtWATi 
btit  j^layitig  ^itft  MiA€%.  That  Which  he  #i51i)d  fsAi^ 
iHoU^iy  ibsittUate  fe  tK«  thiki^  {»  ^tibstibh  to  Be  ^V&d^ 
Viis.  thilt  the  *<  iordshit)  Which  Adam  hdd  oV^r  IM 
'<  Wdrldj  tht^  »utit)ds«d  Absolute  hnit^^rsal  ddmitliM  tdl" 
«  Adatti  by  fi^t  descetidltig  frdiH  hlhi,  the  {JitHtuN-M 
»  did  ertjoy."  If  he  affirms  such  ah  absblate  hH)hah:Hj^ 
GbtttittUed  to  lU  flood,  ita  the  Worid^  I  Would  bi^  glad  tB 
khdW  what  i^ditls  he  has  it  ftom ;  M I  (iOTiFess  I  mAi- 
fidt  fitid  ft  wbHl  bf  it  iii  hi))^  biMe:  if  by  patHaJPbhftt 
^dWSr  he  ttieaiis  &iiy  thing  eM,  it  i»  uothitlf  tb  the  mm 
ter  In  hand.  And  ho#  the  hame  ^tHiitvh  iii  s^m  ^ 
^Srds,  that  thosfi  whb  Ate  called  bjr  ifiat  faaiAii,  Had 
i&sblUt^  thoharchibdl  jibWer,  I  cbiife^s  I  dd  ^t  ^iCy  fthd 
therefor^  I  thibk  nedds  no  adswfer  till  the  sitfUmiUt  fyofil 
it  be  mad^  out  &  little  de&l^r. 

^im.  "  The  thr^  soUs  of  NOaH  had  the  Wbfl^  iift^ 
«  Obi-  iatlthoi',  divided  amon^t  thi^hi  by  th&ilr  Mia^, 
«  M  of  thteikl  was  this  #hble  World  bvfers^read,"  JJ;  1*. 
Tht6  Wbrld  might  be  ovei^pifead  b^  the  dffspritig  bi 
^o^ll  sons,  thoiigh  he  hever  divided  thi^  wbi^  ilifa6h|rsi 
thehi  \  m  iM  l^rth  thight  bere^eni^hed  Without  b^ng 
divided:  §o  thdt  fall  bur  author's  ski-guhieilt  hei^  fiH^Ves 
lib  such  ifivi^ion;  HbWev^r,  I  alloW  it  -tb  WA,  ftnd 
th^H  ask,  the  woild  being  divided  dihob^  thebi,  Which 
6f  the  thiree  was  Adahi's  heif  ?  IF  Adaih*^  lordshftt} 
Adaih's  ihbharchy,  by  right  descended  OHljr  t«  thie  tm- 
m,  theil  thie  bth^r  tWo  could  be  bUt  his  stiibjei^,  m 
slaves :  If  by  fight  it  desceilded  tO  fall  three  brothfeifi;  bj^ 
the  saibb  right  it  Will  d&Sbend  td  fall  mfabkind ;  iM  mH 
it  Will  foe  ihipossibW  What  he  sayS,  p.  l9,  tftfat  "  MM 
«  are  lords  of  their  brtethreh,"  shouid  be  tiiiig;  fettt  i^ 
brothers,  and  conseiquently  all  hieb.  Will  he  bqtiM  ic^ 
illde|)endent,  fall  heird  to  Adaib's  tnOnfairhy,  and  cohse- 
(quMHily  all  mbnarchs  tbO,  dn^  sA  ihlich  fad  fahoth&i%  Bui 
it  Will  be  said,  Nofah  thisii'  fhthei-  divided  tiib  Wdrld 
aihbngst  theth ;  so  that  bUi*  faiithb^  wiU  fallow  iAm  to 
Nofah  thfan  he  will  tb  God  Almightyiibr  a  4lli  M 
ihbnght  it  hard,  that  God  hiinselfshdiiid  giv«  the  Wbiftd 
t<i  Nofah  fand  hiii  kins;  tb  thd  pnejtidice  bf  Noah'is  fti4li» 
i%hi*  HisWom^  >m,  >>  Nofah  Wfas  left  ^tt^  h^  to  t6)i 
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Wffld:  wMjFfhoMld  \^  be  «hQ|ight  i^^  Go4  vfqn}^ 
^  (dtisap^efit;  him  of  hi§  birtli-righ^,  apd  iiis|(Ee  biqa,  of 
•*  §11  m^n  i^  tbewqrld^  th^oqljF  tepfintin  CCifni^Q^  with 
^f  hl^  pl^ild^n  ?  "  fin0  y^t  hf!  h^ra  thinkf^  i|i  fit  thf|t  Nofih 
sliQU^d  disij^b^rit  Shero  of  hisi  birthrrighf,  gn^  divi^ 
tbe  w^lf}  bi^twixt  bin\  ^pd  ^is  bi^tl^reii ;  siq  tl)^t  bif^ 
l)|;'th-|igbt,  wbep  qqr  apthor  pleases,  i^ust^  apd  yv^ben 
be  14^9^^  ^^^^t  ppt,  be  8^re4  ^d  Ipvicdfth^? 

4  14Q\  If  Noab  4^4  divifle  the  world  between  h\% 
spps;^  f^n4  his  ^s^gpip^qt  pf  dqininioDs  to  t|i§m  w^f^ 
gpqd,  t\kexe  }s  ap  eqd  pf  divine  ip^titption  :  filj  our  au* 
thor*8  dis^pi^  of  Adapi's  b^r^  wUb  wb^tpoeiyer  hi^ 
l)p||49  pp  it,  k  quite  put  of  doors ;  ^he  patural  ppwer 
of  l^ipgfi  fall^  tp  the  ground ;  ppd  thep  ''  the  fprpi  p^ 
*'  the  pp^er  gpv^rnipg,  and  tl^e  persqp  h^i^ing  tb^t 
*f  power,  WiU  not  bp  (as  be  says  tbey  prp,  Q.  ^#4,)  the 
"  pD^ipppcp  of  God,  bpt  tbpy  will  be  ordipancps  of 
*'  man :  **  for  if  thp  ligjit  of  thp  beir  be  \he  pfdipapcp 
of  Gpd;,  p  dii^ne  i^gbl ;  no  m«n,  fetb^  pr  Vo\  fptbpr, 
c^p  ai(;pr  it :  if  it  be  npt  a  diyipp  rigbt,  it  is  pply  hun 

WW|  dpppwdipff  w  tb^  wiii  pf  wi»  •  <^nd  so  If  bpi?  b"* 

llVin  |n$t\tutiop  giyeq  Jt  not,  the  firstyborp  b^  bo  T^ght 
fl^  141  above  bis  brethrep  \  apd  paen  n)pj  ppt  gpy^ri^* 
p[|^nt  into  ^hpt;  hands,  apd  qpder  yfh^t  forni  tb^y 
pl(5asp- 

4  14?,.  flp  gqes  op,  '^  n^o^t  pf  the  civilest  naUopsi  pC 
•'  thp  tjaftb  labopr  tq  fptpb  thefr  original  frppj  popie  of 
••  ^^e  ^pps  pr  neflbews  of  Npab,"  p.  U.  Hoy  njppR 
dp  pios^  pf  Ibe  civilpst  nptipps  amoppt  to  ?  and  ^^0  ai¥$ 
\h^y  ?  I  fepr  |h?  Chinese,  a  ve|y  grppt  pnd  ciy^  peppMi 
9jif  Wipll  ai  pevpr^l  Ptbpr  peqple  pf  tbfi  E^t*  \7e?t,  ^prtb, 
ppd  Soptbi  trouble  not  tb^rasplves  WHph  pb^pf  |hi^  pip(^ 
ter.  A]^  tbpt  b^^ieve  tbe  Pible,  whi^h  I  believe  are  ouc 
aiitbpr>  "  ippsi  of  thp  c|vilest  natippp/*  papst  npcpspa.* 
riiy  ^nv^  themselves  from  Nopb  I  but  for  tbe  rest  of 
the  WQr)4,  tbey  thipk  little  of  his  sops  or  nepbpws.  ISfUt 
if  thp  he»al4;  ppd  antiqparies  pf  pU  nptiqpft  %  it  i» 
tjiese  p^p  generally  tb^t  labour  to  fyid  put  tbe  origippli^ 
pf  p^ti.Qf[}s,  or  p|l  the  natfpns  tjiemselve^,  ''  sbpuld  la-^ 
'Vbpuf  40  ^tcb  their  p^jgippl  i^opi  §opie  pf  t|)e  spps  pf 
*'  m»¥w^  pf  Noftli,"  what  wppW  ^hj?  be  tp  prpvp, 
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that  the  ^'lordship  which  Adam  had  over  the  whole 
**  world  by  a  right  descended  to  the  patriarchs?*^ 
Whoever^  nations^  or  races  of  men,  *^  laboai'  to  fetch 
**  their  original  from/*  may  be  concluded  to  be  thought' 
by  them  men  of  renown,  famous  to  posterity  for  the 
greatness  of  their  virtues  and  actions ;  but  beyond  these 
they  look  not,  nor  consider  who  they  were  heirs  to,  but 
look  on  them  as  such  as  raised  themselves  by  their  own 
virtue,  to  a  degree  that  would  give  lustre  to  those  who 
in  future  ages  could  pretend  to  derive  themselves  fironi 
them.  But  if  it  were  Ogyges,  Hercules,  Brama,  Ta- 
Inerlain,  Pharamond ;  nay,  if  Jupiter  and  Saturh  Ivere 
the  names^  from  whence  divei*s  races  of  men,  both  an- 
cient and  middern,  have  laboured  to  derive  their  on* 
ginal ;  will  that  provcj  that  those  men  **  enjoyed  the 
•*  lordship  of  Adam  by  right  descending  to  them  ?  **  If 
not,  this  is  but  a  flourish  of  our  author's  to  mislead  his 
feader,  that  in  itself  signifies  nothing. 

§  142.  To  as  much  purpose  is  what  he  tells  us,  p.  15, 
concerning  this  division  of  the  worlds  *^  That  some  say 
^  it  was  by  lot,  and  others  that  Noah  sailed  round  thd 
"  Mediterranean  in  ten  years,  and  divided  the  world 
'*  into  Asia,  Afric,  and  Europe,  portions  for  his  three 
**  sons,**  America^  then,  it  seema«  was  left  to  be  his 
that  could  catch  it.  Why  our  author  takes  such  pain d 
to  prove  the  division  of  the  world  by  Noah  to  his  sons, 
and  will  not  leave  out  an  imagination,  though  no  better 
than  a  dream,  that  he  can  find  any  where  to  favour  it» 
is  hard  to  guess,  since  such  a  division,  if  it  prove  any- 
thing, must  necessarily  take  away  the  title  of  Adam's 
heir;  unless  three  brothers  can  altogether  be  heirs  of 
Adam  ;  and  therefore  the  following  words,  "  howsoever 
^  the  manner  of  this  division  be  uncertain^  yet  it  is 
"  most  certain  the  division  was  by  families  froni  Noah 
**  and  his  children,  over  which  the  parents  were  heads 
"  and  princes,"  p.  15,  if  allowed  him  to  be  true,  and 
of  any  force  to  prove,  that  all  the  power  in  the  world 
is  nothing  but  the  lordship  of  Adam's  descending  by 
right,  they  will  only  prove  that  the  fathers  of  the  chil- 
dren are  all  heirs  to  this  lordship  of  Adam*:  for  if  in 
those  days  Cham  and  Japhet^  and  other  parents,  besides' 
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tlie  eld^t  sdii^  were  beads  and  iKrindes  otef  their  fyxm^ 
lAeSi  and  had  a  right  to  divide  the  earth  by  families^ 
what  hinders  younger  brothers,  being  fathers  of  fami- 
Hes»  from  having  the  same  right  ?  If  Cham  and  Japhet 
were  princes  by  right  descending  to  them^  notwith* 
standing  any  title  of  heir  in  their  ekiest  brother^  younger 
ba*others  by  the  same  right  descending  to  them  ard 
princes  now ;  and  so  all  our  author's  natural  power  of 
kings  will  reach  no  farther  than  their  own  children; 
and  no  kingdom,  by  this  natural  right,  can  be  bigger 
than  a  family :  for  either  this  lordship  of  Adam  over  the 
whole  worldj  by  right  descends  only  to  the  eldest  son, 
and  then  there  can  be  but  one  heir,  as  our  authoi*  says^ 
p.  1 9$  or  else  it  by  right  descends  to  all  the  sons  equally, 
and  then  every  father  of  a  family  will  have  it^  as  well  a^ 
the  three  sons  of  Noah :  take  which  you  will,  it  destroyii 
the  present  governments  and  kingdoms,  that  are  no# 
in  the  world ;  since  whoever  has  this  natural  power  of 
a  king,  by  right  descending  to  him^  must  have  it,  either 
as  our  author  tells  us  Cain  had  it,  and  be  lord  over  his) 
brethren^  and  so  be  alone  king  of  the  whole  world ;  or 
rise,  as  he  tells  us  here,  Shem,  Cham,  and  Japhet  had 
it,  three  brothers^  and  so  be  only  prince  of  his  own  fa« 
mily^  and  all  families  independent  one  of  another :  all 
th|^  world  must  be  only  one  empire  by  the  right  of  the 
next  heir,  or  else  every  family  be  a  distinct  government 
of  itselfi  by  the  ^  lordship  of  Adam's  descending  to 
'  ^  parents  of  families."  And  to  this  only  tend  all  the 
nroofs  he  here  gives  us  of  the  descent  of  Adam's  lord- 
snip:  for  continuing  his  story  of  this  descent,  hA 
says, 

^  143.  '^  In  the  dispersion  of  Babel,  we  must  der- 
tainly  find  the  establishment  of  royal  power,  through* 
out  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,"  p.  14.  If  you  must 
find  itj  pray  do,  and  you  will  help  us  to  a  new  piece  of 
history :  but  you  must  show  it  us  befinre  we  diall  be 
bound  to  believe,  that  regal  power  was  established  ia 
the  world  upon  your  principles :  for,  that  regal  power 
was  estaUished  **  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  world/'  I 
think  nobody  will  dispute;  but  that  there  should  be 
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l^iafiilimt  19  Ibe  ip^riid,  wbosfi  wv#r»l  Ims^  «^97Nl 
^hm  etQwnsf  H  \)y  right  dewendipg  to  ^qw  firwft 
•^  A4am/'  titafc  we  t¥i^  ppt  anly  fpociyplial,  but  4I$q 
utterly  i^»pQfi9ibl9.  If  Pur  ^uthc^*  ha?  ^q  hettev  fouqA: 
QtiQ»  for  his  monnrchy  than  i»  supppsition  pf  wbat  wni 
4pbi9  8t  tfie  dispersifA  pf  BaheL  th^  lappard^y  be  em^ 
|her€^n>  whose  (^  13  to  reach  to  heaven  to  upite  mi^iin 
|Kin4^  will  serve  odIjt  tp  divide  md  scatter  thpm  gs  tlliMb 
f^wpr  did  I  and,  instead  of  ertablishing  «vil  go?ern-r 
faent  and  order  in  the  worlds  will  produce  nptbiqg  but 

i  \  IH^  F^  be  tdls  us»  the  nati(ms  thfeiy  were  dividp4 
|ptp,  f^  were  distinct  families,  which  had  fathers  fw 
;«  rulers  over  them  j  whereby  it  appe^r^,  that  evm  U\ 
^  the  cpnfnsipn,  God  was  careful  to  preserve  the  fes 
V  therly  aqthwty,  by  distributing  the  diversity  of  laof 
<i  piages  according  to  the  diversity  of  fapiliest"  b*  li* 
tt  waul4  have  been  a  hard  piatter  for  any  one  but  our 
mtb^  tp  have  foun4  mt  so  plainly,  in  th^  te:|t  \^  hen^ 
brings,  that  all  the ;  naticms  in  that  dispersion  wem  gs^t 
titrpc^d  by  jathers,  and  that  '^  God  was  carefql  to  pret 
Vi  gpirve  ^be  fatbedy  authority."  The  words  of  the  te«t 
1^,  ii  These  are  ih^  iions  of  Sbem  af^  their  famili^ 
H  afleri  theif  tongues  in  their  lands,  after  their  nations ;  -' 
Md  tbesape  thing  is  said  of  Chani  and  Japbet,  aftei^ 
fOfmr ratiqn  of  their  posterities :  in  all  which  tb^ne  h 
9pt  pne  word  said  of  their  governors,  or  %ms  of  gp9 
1  eminent  v  of  fathers,  or  fetherly  authority.  But  pur 
wthor,  who  is  very  quick?sighted  to  spy  out  fath^t 
hiftodi  where  nobody  else  could  see  ^y  the  least  glitngsiS 

of  it,  tells  us  positively  their  ^'  rulers  were  fathers,  m^ 
if  ^od  was  csareful  to  preserve  the  fatherly  authority  ?  *' 
4t)d  wkyH  Because  those  of  the  same  family  spoke  the 
imm  bii^age,  and  so  of  necessity  in  tbp  division  kept 
leg^bf r.  Just  as  if  one  sliould  argue  thus :  d^nnibHil 
Id  hit  arniy,  ooQsisti&g  of  divert  nations,  kept  those  1^ 
Hie  8i»ne  language  together ;  therefore  fathers  were  capr 
tains  of  pach  band,  and  Hannibal  was  care&l  of  tb^ 
fatheriy  au|lu)rity :  oir  in  peopling  of  Carolina,  the  Mn- 
flidb;  ^renf h^  £cotoh,  and  Welsh,  that  are  th^re^  plaiaJ; 
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themselves  together,  and  bj  them  the  country  is  divided 
*'  in  their  lands  after  their  tongues,  after  their  families^ 
'^  after  their  nations ; "  therefore  care  was  taken  of  the 
fatherly  authority :  or  because,  in  many  parts  of  America^ 
every  little  tribe  was  a  distinct  people,  with  a  different 
language,  one  should  infer,  that  therefore  ''God  was 
"  careful  to  preserve  the  fatherly  authority,"  or  that 
therefore  their  rulers  **  ei\joyed  Adam's  lordship  by  right 
''  descending  to  them/*  though  we  know  not  who  were 
their  governors,  nor  what  their  form  of  government ;  but 
only  that  they  were  divided  into  little  independent  socie* 
tier,  speaking  different  languages. . 

§  145.  The  scripture  says  not  a  word  of  their  rulers  or 
forms  of  government,  but  only  gives  an  account,  how 
mankind  came  to  be  divided  into  distinct  languages  and 
nations ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  argue  from  the  autho- 
rity of  scripture,  to  tell  us  positively,  fathers  were  their 
rulers,  when  the  scripture  says  no  such  thing ;  but  to  set 
up  fancies  in  one's  own  brain,  when  we  confidently  aver 
matter  of  fact,  where  records  are  utterly  silent.  Upon 
a  like  ground,  i.  e.  none  at  all,  he  says,  '^  That  they 
*^  were  not  confused  multitudes  without  heads  and  go- 
^  vernors,  and  at  liberty  to  choose  what  governors  or 
•*  governments  they  pleased.** 

^  146.  For  I  demand,  when  mankind  were  all  yet  of 
one  language,  all  congregated  in  the  plain  of  Shinar, 
were  they  then  all  under  one  monarch,  "  who  enjoyed 
'<  the  lordship  of  Adam  by  right  descending  to  him  ?  " 
If  they  were  not,  there  were  then  no  thoughts,  it  is 
plain,  of  Adam's  heir,  no  right  to  government  known 
then  upon  that  title ;  no  care  taken,  by  God  or  man,  of 
Adam's  fatherly  authority.  If  when  mankind  were  but 
one  people,  dwelt  altogether,  and  were  of  one  lan- 
guage, and  were  upon  building  a  city  together:  and 
when  it  is  plain,  they  could  not  but  know  the  right  heir ; 
for  Shem  lived  till  Isaac's  time,  a  long  while  after  the 
division  at  Babel ;  if  then,  I  say,  they  were  not  under 
the  monarchical  government  of  Adam's  fatherhood,  by 
right  descending  to  the  heir,  it  is  plain  there  was  no  re- 
gard  had  to  the  fatherhood,  no  monarchy  acknowledged 
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^e  id  Adaih^^  heir,  ho  einpire  of  Sham's  \ii  A^a,  aiid 
cbtiiequently  fao  stich  divisitin  of  the  world  bjr  Noah,  as 
bllr  dUthot  has  talked  df.     Ad  far  as  #e  cafi  conclude 
fihy  thing  from  scri|)ture  in  this  inatter,  it  seetns  frotfi 
»   IhiS  place,  that  if  they  had  any  govemmeht,  it  Iras  rather 
&  commonwealth  than  ah  absolute  monarchy :  for  the 
licripture  tells  us,  Gen.  xi.  **  They  said :  *'  it  was  not  a 
jirince  commanded  the  building  of  this  city  and  tow^^, 
it  was  Hot  by  the  command  of  one  monarchy  but  by  the 
torisultation  of  tnany,  a  free  people ;  **  let  Us  build  bs 
•*  a  city ;  **  they  built  it  for  themselv^  fes  free  ttieri,  iidt 
as  slaves  for  their  lord  and  master;  "that  we  be  not 
^  §cdttertld  abt*o^d ;  "*  having  a  city  once  btiilt,  ilnd  fixed 
habitations  to  Settle  dur  abodes  and  families.     This  was 
the  cohsultatidri  and  design  df  a  |)eople,  that  Vere  at  li-^ 
berty  to  part  asuilder,  but  desired  to  keep  iti  one  body ; 
iihd  cbbld  not  have  beeh  either  necessary  or  Ukisly  iti 
inert  tied  together  imder  the  gdvertlmeht  of  one  mortalrb, 
Who  if  they  had  been,  as  oiir  atithor  tells  tts^  all  slav^ 
under  the  absolute  dominion  of  a  monarch,  needed  not 
havie  taklE^n  sudh  dare  to  hinder  thi^m^lves  from  wandef- 
ing  btit  of  the  reach  of  his  doniitiibti.     I  demand  inrhether 
this  ble  not  plainer  in  scriptUfe  than  any  thing  of  Adam^8 
.  heir  or  fatherly  authority  ? 

^  147.  fiiit  if  being,  as  God  says.  Gen.  xi.  6,  dne 
people,  they  had  one  rulfer,  one  king  by  natural  right, 
absolute  and  supreme  over  them,  *^  what  dare  had  Gdd 
"  tb  piieserve  the  patehial  authority  of  the  supreme  fat- 
«*  therhood,'*  if  on  a  sudden  he  suffer  72  (for  so  ttian^ 
oui*  author  talks  of)  distinct  nations  to  be  dh^cted  dUt  df 
it,  urtdei"  distinct  governors,  ^iid  at  onde  to  Withdraw 
thfemselves  from  the  obedience  of  theif  sovereign  ?  This 
is  to  intitle  God*s  care  hdw,  and  td  what  We  |de^bte. 
Can  it  bd  sense  to  sajr,  that  God  was  careful  td  presdlnrfe 
the  fatherly  authority  in  thosfe  who  had  it  ndt  ?  For  if 
these  were  subjects  under  a  sUprdmd  prince,  what  hii- 
Ihbrity  hiad  they  ?  Wds  it  an  instiance  of  God's  dare  tb 
preserve  the  fathferiy  authdrityi  whdh  he  tdok  iiway  tfae 
trud  sutireihe  fatherhood  of  the  natutial  ihdiiai^^h  ?  Cah 
it  bd  reason  to  siiy^  that  God,  fok*  the  prdservtitibh  bf  fii- 
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iherly  ftuthority,  lets  several  ne^  governmentt  with  theur 
governors  start  up,  who  could  not  all  have  fatherly  au« 
thontj  ?    And  is  it  not  as  much  reason  to  say,  that  Goi 
is  careftil  to  destroy  fhtherly  authorityi  when  he  suffers 
one^  who  is  in  possession  of  it,  to  have  his  government 
torn  in  pieces  and  shared  by  several  of  hk  sulgects  ? 
Would  it  not  be  an  argument  just  like  this  for  mo« 
narchical  government,  to  say,  when  any  mc^archy  was 
shattered  to  pieces,  and  divided  amongst  revolted  sub* 
jecU^  that  God  was  carefiil  to  preserve  monarchical 
power,  by  rending  a  settled  empire  into  a  multitude  ot 
little  governments  ?    If  any  one  will  say»  that  what  hap* 
pens  in  providence  to  be  pr^erved,  God  is  careful  to 
pnserve  as  a  thing  therefore  to  be  esteemed  by  men  as 
necessary  w  useful ;  it  is  a  pecidiar  propriety  ct  speech^ 
which  every  one  will  not  think  fit  to  imitate :  but  this  I 
am  sure  is  impossible  to  be  either  proper  of  true  qieak* 
log,  that  Shem,  for  sample,  (for  he  was  then  alive) 
should  have  fatherly  authori^,  or  soverdgnty  by  right 
of  fatherhood,  over  that  one  people  at  Babel,  and  that 
the  next  moment,  Shem  yet  living,  72  others  should 
have  fatherly  authority,  or  sovereignty  by  right  of  fii» 
di^hodd^  over  the  same  people,  divided  into  so  many 
distinct  governments :  eitlier  these  73  fiilhers  actuaUjr 
were  rufers,  just  before  the  confiision,  and  then  thej 
w«re  not  one  peo{de,  but  that  God  himsdf  says  they 
were;  or  else'  they  were  a  commonwealth,  and  then 
whare  was  monarchy  ?  or  else  these  72  fathers  had  fii<^ 
theHy  authority,  but  knew  it  not.    Strange !  that  &• 
therly  authority  should  be  the  only  original  of  govern* 
ment  amongst  men,  and  3ret  all  mankind  not  know  it; 
and  stranger  yet,  that  the  confusion  of  tongues  shouU 
reveal  it  to  them  all  of  a  sudhlen,  that  in  an  instant  these 
78  should  know  that  they  had  fetherly  power,  and  affl 
others  know  that  they  were  to  obey  it  in  them,  and 
every  one  know  that  particular  fotherly  authority  to 
whidi  he  was  a  subject.     He  that  can  think  this  argit^ 
ing  from  scripture,  may  from  thence  make  out  what 
model  of  an  Eutopia  wiU  best  siut  with  hb  fancy  or 
aiterest;  and  this  fotherhood,  thus  disposed  of,  wilt 
justtff  both  a  prince  who  daims  aq  naiveiwl  aM>narcl^^ 
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and  his  subjects,  who»  being  fathers  bf  families^  shall 
quit  all  subjection  to  him,  and  canton  his  empire  into 
less  governments  for  themselves :  for  it  will  always  te^ 
main  a  doubt  in  which  of  these  the  fatherly  authority 
resided,  till  our  author  resolves  us,  whether  ^em,  who 
was  then  alive,  or  these  72  new  princes,  beginning  so 
inany  new  empires  in  his  dominions,  and  ovier  his  sub* 
jects,  had  right  to  govern ;  since  our  author  tells  us^ 
that  both  one  and  the  other  had  fatherly,  which  is  su- 
preme authority,  and  are  brought  in  by  him  as  instances 
of  those  who  did  ^'  enjoy  the  lordships  of  Adam  by  right 
descending  to  them,  which  was  as  large  and  ample 
as  the  absolutest  dominion  of  any  monarch/*  This 
at  least  is  unavoidable,  that  ^  if  God  was  cai'eful  to  pre- 
serve  the  fatherly  authority,  in  the  72*new-erected  na- 
tions,'' it  necessarily  follows,  that  he  was  as  careful 
to  destroy  all  pretences  of  Adam's  heir :  since  he  took 
care,  and  therefore  did  preserve  the  fatherly  authority  in 
so  many,  at  least  71,  that  could  not  possibly  be  Adam's 
heirs,  when  the  right  heir,  (if  God  had  ever  (n*diEdned  any 
such  inheritance)  could  not  but  be  known,  Shem  theli 
living,  and  they  being  all  one  people. 

^148.  Nimrod  is  his  next  instance  of  enjoying  this 
piaitriarchal  power,  p.  16 ;  but  I  know  not  for  what  reason 
ouih  author  seems  a  little  unkind  to  him,  and  says,  that 
he  **  against  right  enlarged  his  empire,  by  seizing  vio- 
**  lently  on  the  rights  of  other  lords  of  famiUes."  These 
lords  of  families  here  were  called  fathers  of  families,  in 
his  account  of  the  dispersion  at  Babel ;  but  it  matters 
riot  how  they  were  called,  so  we  know  who  they  are ; 
for  this  fatherly  authority  must  be  in  them,  either  as 
heirs  to  Adam,  iand  so  there  could  not  be  72,  nor  above 
one  at  once ;  or  else  as  natural  parents  over  their  chil- 
dren, and  so  every  father  will  have  paternal  authority 
over  his  children  by  the  same  right,  and  in  as  large  ex- 
tc^nt  as  those  72  had,  and  so  be  independent  princes  over 
their  own  offspring.  Taking  his  lords  of  families  in  this 
latter  sense,  (as  it  is  hard  to  give  those  words  any  other 
sense  in  this  place)  he  gives  us  a  very  pretty  account  of 
the  original  of  monarchy,  in  these  following  words,  p. 
t6.    **  And  in  this  sense  be  may  be  said  to  be  the  author 
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**  ^nd  founder  of  monarchy,'*  viz.  As  against  rig^t 
seizing  violently  on  the  rights  of.  fathers  over  their 
children ;  which  paternal  authority,  if  it  be  in  them, 
by  right  of  nature  (for  else  how  could  those  72  come 
by  it  ?)  nobody  can  take  from  them  without  their  own 
consents ;  and  then  I  desire  our  author  and  his  friends 
to  consider  how  £ar  this  will  concern  other  princes,  and 
whether  it  will  not,  according  to  his  conclusion  of  that 
paragraph,  resolve  aU  regal  power  of  those,  whose  do* 
minions  extend  beyond  their  families,  either  into  tyranny 
and  usurpation,  ^or  election  and  consent  of  &thers  of 
families,  which  wiU  differ  very  little  from  consent  of 
the  people. 

§  149.  All  his  instances  in  the  next  section,  p.  17» 
of  the  12  dukes  of  £dom,  the  niiic' kings  in  a  little  cor- 
tier  of  Asia  in  Abraham's  days,  the  81  king^  in  Canaan 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  and  the  care  he  takes  to  prove  that 
these  were  all  sovereign  princes,  and  that  every  town 
in  those  days  had  a  king,  are  so  many  direct  proems 
against  him,  that  it  was  not  the  lordship  of  Adam  by 
right  descending  to  them,  that  made  kings :  for  if  they 
had  held  their  royalties  by  that  title,  either  there  must 
have  been  but  one  sovereign  over  them  all,  or  else  every 
father  of  a  family  had  been  as  good  a  prince,  and  had 
as  good  1^  claim  to  royalty,  as  these :  for  if  all 'the  sons 
of  Esau  had  each  of  them,  the  younger  as  well  as  the 
eldest,  the.  right  of  fatherhood,  and  so  were  sovereign 
princes  after  their  father's  death ;  the  same  right  had 
their  sons  afitei*  them,  and  so  on  to  all  posterity ;  which 
will,  limit  all  the  natural  power  of  fatherhood,  only- to 
be  over  the  issue  of  their  own  bodies,  and  their  d^cend- 
ents:  which  power  of  fatherhood  dies  with  the  head 
of  each  family,  and  makes  way  for  the  like  {x>wer  of 
fstherhood  to  take  place  in  each  of  his  sons  over,  their 
respective  posterities :  whereby  the  power  of  fatherhood 
wil  be  preserved  indeed,  and  is  intelligible,  but  will 
not  be  at  all  to  our  author's  purt)Ose.  None  of  the  in. 
stances  he  brings  are  proofs  of  any  power  .they  had,  as 
heirs  of  Adam's  paternal  authority  by  the  title  of  bis 
fatherhood  descending  to  them ;  no,  nor  of  any  power 
they  had  by  virtue  of  their  own :  for  Adam^s  fatherhood 
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b^g  wet  all  mankind,  it  eould  descend  to  but  cm  at 
0D09>  and  from  him  to  his  jdght  heir  only^  and  so  then 
(&m\d  by  that  title  be  but  one  king  in  the  worid  at  a 
time :  and  by  right  of  iatherhood,  not  descending  from 
Adam»  it  must  be  only  as  they  themselves  were  fathers, 
and  so  could  be  over  none  but  thebr  owrn  posterity.  So 
that  if  thofe  13  dukes  of  Edom ;  if  Abraham  and  the 
nine  kings  his  neighbours ;  if  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  the 
SI  kings  in  Canaan^  the  7S  kings  mutilated  ky  Ador 
nibeseck,  the  82  kings  that  came  to  Benhadad,  the  70 
kings  of  Greece  making  war  at  Troy;  were,  as  mir 
Author  contends,  all  of  them  sovereign  princes;  it  is 
evident  that  kings  derived  their  power  from  some  other 
original  than  fatherhood,  since  some  of  these  had  power 
ov^  more  than  their  own  posterity;  and  it  is  demonic 
stmtion,  they  could  not  be  all  hdrs  to  Adam :  for  I 
diallenge  any  man  to  make  any  pnetence  to  power  by 
right  ^  fatheibood  either  intelligible  or  possible  in  9nj 
one,  otherwise,  than  dth^  as  Adam's  heir^  or  as  pro» 
genitor  over  his  own  descendmts,  naturally  sprung  frws 
him#  And  if  our  author  oould  diow  that  any  one  of 
tiiese  princes,  of  which  he  givi^s  us  here  so  large  a  cata»- 
logue,  bad  his:  authority  by  either  of  these  titles,  I 
think  I  might  yidd  him  the  cause ;  though  it  is  manifest 
tiiey  ane  aU  impertinent^  and  directly  contrary  to  whet 
he  brings  them  to  prove,  viz.  **  That  <jie  lordship  which 
^*  Adiun  had  over  the  world  by  right  descended  to  the 
♦^  patriarchs." 

^  150.  Having  toki  m,  p.  16,  That ''  the  patrkri&al 
^  goveroment  continued  in  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jaooi^ 
*^  until  the  Egyptian  bondage,"  p.  17,  he  teUs  us,  **  by 
^  manifest  footsteps  we  may  trace  this  paternal  govero*^ 
^  ment  unto  the  Israelites  coming  into  Egypt,  where 
^  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  patriwcdml  government 
^  was  intermitted,  because  they  were  in  sptg'ectiim  to 
^  a  strongly  prinoe/'  What  these  Ibotsteps  ane  of  pa^- 
ternal  government,  in  our  author^s  sense,  i.  e.  of  abso- 
lute monarchical  power  descending  from  Adam,  wd 
txenased  by  right  of  £»thetiiood,  we  have  seen ;  tlmt.is, 
fi>r  8290  years  no  footsteps  at  all;  since  in  all  that  time 
be  cimnot  pcoduce  any  one  example  of  any  persoa  who 
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flMfned  Of  ft»W?ised  reg»}  wtfeffrily  by  iig|>^  of  f»^r^ 
hqod  I  pr  shqw  finy  ooe  ]|ir)ip  b^ng  9  ^ng  w^s  Adaqi'4 
h^}f :  f|4  tbiit  bis  pi^opfs  ap^frnt  tq  is  only  ibis,  |:b^t^ 
thpris  weT^  fatbers,  patriarpb$»  an^  )^Dg4»  |P  tbat  <^, 
of  the  w(v!4 ;  but  tibat  tbe  fathers  apd  p^ti^arcbs  bf^ 
any  abs(4ute  (|rlUt;)^4ry  pow^r,  or  by  wh^t  titles  those 
l^uigs  had  the^rsy  and  of  what  extent  it  W99»  tb^  spnp^ 
tfire  is  wholly  silpnt  ^  it  is  manifest  by  fjght  pf  f^therboMl 
tb^y  peitber  did,  nor  cou|(l  cl^m  any  title  to^cb^^pl^ 
()r  empire.  /^         *       . 

4  IjSlf  To  say,  ''That  the  exercise  of  Bii^rRi^e/pgi-' 
*'  |;riarch^  govei^l^nieiit  was  iqtermi^pd,  p<^gl|^^tbeyi 
*f  wer^  ii^  sut(jection  |;o  a  stronger  prinpe/'  p^^^/901 
tbipg  but  wba{;  I  befose  susf^cted,  yi«,  ^'  Tbat  patHh 
*^  archal  jurisdiction  or  government"  is  a  fallacipi|s  e|o 
fcessioQ,  ai^d  does  i^qt  in  our  l^uthitH'  sigqify  (whpt  he 
WpKld  yet  insinqate  by  it)  paternal  aqd  regfi}  power,  siich 
9^  abspliffe  sovereignty  as  be  sqppqses  was  ip  Adaip* 

^  1^^*  Fqt  how  dm  bP  say  tbat  patriarchal  jurisdtf:^ 
t|Qn  was  intfsrinitte4  in  l^gypt,  wb^i^  ^T^  W^  a  king, 
ifpder  «yh(9se  rpg^  goFerpment  the  Israelites  wpi^l^^  if 
|m|»r}arcbi^  uriere  absolute  nipnarcbical  jprisdictjop  ?  An4 
if  i^  fir^rp  npj^  bp^  sppiethipg  plse,  wby  ^  be  ni^ 
i^ifcb  #4p  about  a  pofire^  not  ip  question,  apd  npthipg  ^ 
tiM9  purpose  ?  The  exerdse  of  patriarchal  jprisdictijon, 
if  patriarchal  be  regaly  was  not  jntermitt^  whilst  tbe 
Isra^li^  i^er;8  in  ]%ypt«  It  is  true,  tbe  exercise  pf 
w^ffH  power  wps  ppt  then  in  the  faapds  of  apy  of  the 
prppused  s^ed^  pf  Abraham,  nor  befi^re  pi^ither  that  I 
k^QW '  but  wb^t  is  tbat  to  tbe  infermissiop  of  regal  #ur* 
thoritjTi  as  descending  from  Ad4P)  {  PPle^s  ppr  au^pr 
will  bftre  it,  that  this  chosen  line  of  Abrpham  bad  tlie 
light  of  iphpritance  tp  Adam's  lordship  ?  an4  (bi^P  P^ 
wb#t  pprc^^  arp  his  ipstapcps  pf  the  73  rplers,  in  w^^m 
tbe  fJAtherly  authority  w^  preserved  in  tbe  copfusipp  ajt 
Babel  ?  Why  does  he  bring  th/e  1 2  princes  ^ns  of  Isbr 
m^fil^  and  tbe  dpi^es  of  Edpm,  and  join  thepi  uritb* 
Abrabaofi  Isaac»  and  JjIPob,  as  eacamples  of  the  exrrrt 
cm  9f  tPMP  patriarchal  gpverpffl(3nt,  if  tbe  exerpjie  pf 
IP^pansbpl  jprisdiction  were  interipitted  in  the  wo^ld. 
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whenever  the  heh*s  of  Jacob  had  not  supreme  power"? 
I  fear,  supreme  patriarchal  jurisdiction  was  not  only  in*- 
termitted,  but  from  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  bondage 
quite  lost  in  the  world ;  since  it  Will  be  hard  to  find, 
from  that  time  downwards,  any  one  who  exercised  it  as 
an  inheritance  descending  to  him  from  the  patriarchs 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.     I  imagined  monarchical 

fDvemment  would  have  served  his  turn  in  the  hands  of 
haraoh,  or  any  body.  But  one  cannot  easily  discover 
in  all  places  what  his  discourse  tends  to^  as  particularly 
in  this  place  it  is  not  obvious  to  guess  what  he  drives  at, 
when  he  says,  ^^  the  exercise  of  supreme  patriarchal  ju- 
**  risdiction  in  Egypt,"  or  how  this  serves  to  make  out 
the  descent  of  Adam's  lordship  to  the  patriarchs,  or  any 
body  else. 

&  153.  For  I  thought  he  had  been  giving  us  out  of 
scnpture  proofs  and  examples  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment founded  on  paternal  authority,  descending  from 
Adam ;  and  not  an  history  of  the  Jews :  amongst  whom 
yet  we  find  no  kings,  till  many  years  after  they  were 
a  people ;  and  when  kings  were  their  rulers,  there  is 
not  the  least  mention  or  room  for  a  pretence  that  they 
were  heirs  to  Adam,  or  kings  by  paternal  authority, 
I  expected,  talking  so  much  as  he  does  of  scripture, 
that  he  would  have  produced  thence  a  series  of  mo- 
narchs,  whose  titles  were  clear  to  Adam's  fatherhood, 
and  who,  as  heirs  to  him,  owned  and  exercised  paternal 
jurisdiction  over  their  subjects,  and  that  this  was  the 
true  patriarchal  government :  whereas  he  neither  proves, 
that  the  patriarchs  were  kings ;  nor  that  either  kings 
or  patriarchs  were  heirs  to  Adam,  or  so  much  as  pre- 
tended to  it :  and  one  may  as  well  prove,  that  the  pa- 
triarchs were  all  absolute  monarchs ;  that  the  power 
both  of  patriarchs  and  kings  was  only  paternal ;  and 
that  this  power  descended  to  them  from  Adam  :  I  say 
all  these  propositions  may  be  as  well  proved  by  a  con- 
fused account  of  a  multitude  of  little  kings  in  the 
West-Indies,  out  of  Ferdinando  Soto,  or  any  of  our 
late  histories  of  the  Northern  America,  or  by  our  au- 
thor's 70  kings  of  Greece,  out  of  Homer,^as  by  any 
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thing'  he  bmr^s  oul  of  script ure^  in  that  multitude  of 
kings  he  has  reckoned  up. 

§154.  And  methinks  he  should  have  let  Homer  and 
his  wars  of  Troy  alone,  since  his  g^at  zeal  to  tnith  or 
monarchy^  earned*  hhn  to  such  a  pitch  of  transport 
against  philosophers  and  poets,  that  he  tells  us^  in  his 
preface,  that  **  there  are  too  many  in  these  days,  who 
<'  please  themselves  in  running  after  the  opinions  of 
philosophers  and  poets,  to  find  oyt  such  an  original 
of  government,  *as  might  promise  them  some  title  to 
liberty,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Christianity,  and  bring- 
ing in  of  atheism,"  And  yet  these  heathens,  phi- 
losopher Aristotle,  and  poet  Homer,  are  not  rejected  by 
our  zealous  christian  politician,  whenever  they  offer  any 
thing  that  seems  to  serve  his  turn;  whether  **  to  the  great 
^  scandal  of  Christianity  and  bringing  in  of  atheism,'* 
let  him  look.  This  I  cannot  but  observe,  in  authors 
who  it  is  visible  ^write  not  for  truth,  how  ready  zeal 
for  interest  and  party  is  to  entitle  Christianity  to  their 
designs,  and  to  charge  atheism  on  those  who  will  not 
without  examining  submit  to  their  doctrines,  and  blindly 
swallow  their  nonsense. 

•  But  to  return  to  his  scripture  history,  our  author  far- 
ther tells  us,  p.  18,  that  **  after  the  return  of  the  Is- 
**  raelHes  out  of  bondage,  God,  out  of  a  special  care 
'*  of  them,  chose  Moses  and  Joshua  successively  to  go- 
'*  •  vem  as  princes  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  supreme 
•*  fathers."  If  it  be  true,  tl\pt  they  returned  out  of 
bondage,  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  must 
imply,  that  both  before  and  after  this  bondage  they  were 
free;  unless  our  author  will  say,  that  changing  of  masters 
is  returning  out  of  bondage ;  or  that  a  slave  returns  out 
of  bondage,  when  he  is  removed  from  one  galley  to  an- 
other. If  then  they  returned  out  of  bondage,  it  is  plain 
that  in  those  days,  whatever  our  author  in  his  preface 
•ays  to  the  contrary,  there  was  a  difference  between  a 
son,  a  subject,  and  a  slave ;  and  that  neither  the  patri- 
archs before,  nor  their  rulers  after  this  "  Egyptian  bon- 
dage  numbered  their  sons  or  subjects  amongst  their 
possessions,*'  and  disposed  of  them  with  as  absolute  a 
dominion^  as  they  did  their  other  goods. 


it 
tt 
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%  l^.  Thuf  ill  evid^DUo  ^91^,  ^  wjnm  lUi^)^  ^ 

fered  his  two  sons  as  pledges ;  qpd  Jpdah  was  ^nt  )^ 
surety  for  Be|iy^min's  sa^  returp  qpt  of  Egypt ;  wl|}ch 
i|l|  h^d  be^n  v^n^  superfliioiis,  ai|d  ]m%  ^  ^^  Qf  mopkefy^ 
if  Jacob  had  had  the  saii^e  po^f^r  ovar  ev^^  ope  of  hW 
fa^ipily,  ^  he  had  over  his  ox  or  1)18  9^,  as  ^n  owner  over 
his  substance ;  ^nd  the  offers  ih^t  I^uben  or  Jm}^ 
made  hfid  b^eii  fuch  a  ^curi^y  for  rptiirning^^f  ^e^^pin, 
fs  if  a  Vf^m  should  (^I^e  twP  liinifbs  out  of  his  lpr4's  Pock, 
pnd  9ffer  pp^  ^&  security,  (h^  I^e  wi^  nafely  r^stoi^  Ithe 
oth^r, 

^  156.  Wb^n  they  were  put  of  this  bpnd^g^^  what 
th^n  ?  **  Go4  PH(  of  9  special  c^ure  of  theq^^  the  Jsf> 
<^  raeli^s.''  It  i^  weU  f;hat  ppce  in  hicf  bpok  )ie  will  ^ 
Ipw  God  (p  havjs  any  car^  of  the  peqpj^e  :  &)r  i^  p(h^ 
places  be  sp^al;:^  of  maiii^ind,  w  if  Go4  baii  np  c^p  of 
mj  part  pf  th^Wf  but  only  pf  |heir  pionarcb^,  a|)4  i^ 
^  resf  of  tbe  peopjg,  fhp  ^opietie^  pf  mpRi  werp  n»#de  m 
<p  many  hMs  of  C9tt|e,  poly  for  t^e  s^ryic^^  )i$^  an4 
pieasif rp  pf  their  pripp^, 

^  3t57r  *'  Cbaip  Mp^es  pud  Joi5hii»  sinqs^ivply  to  |^ 
*'  vem  as  princes ; ''  a  shrewd  argimiept  PPr  nytbor  jbsf 
fplipd  Qi^%  \o  prove  Go4's  i^pe  qf  ^li?  Iftthp^ly  a»|;bonty, 
9n4  Ad#!p*)B  heirs,  th^  here,  ^  ai|  pxpr^ion  pf  hi^ 
i^re  of  hi^  own  pepple,  he  phposes  those  for  p4l9Pe9 
pvier  them,  that  had  o^  t^lie  )east  I^Moce  (p  eit^p. 
The  perspps  phpsen  were  Mpses,  of  the  p^  pf  L#vi« 
und  Jpshua  of  the  tribe  of  Epbraini,  pei|;her  pf  which 
h44  pny  title  pf  ^herho^*  Bp|^,  fpys  pur  authi»'»  i^y 
Vffm  ip  the  place  and  f tea4  ^  tjie  ^ppremP  f»rti?»?  If 
Qpd  had  any  where  9s  plaii^y  dpplarf  d  hi^  c^iPP  pf 
ffiph  faint's  to  be  rul^,  ps  he  di4pf  Mppes  and  Jpshup, 
WP  might  helieve  Mpsip^  pp4  Jpshua  werp  in  tlieir  ]4ppp 
and  ^tead :  bpt  that  b^ipg  the  qpp^tipp  m  debate,  ^ 
that  he  bettpr  prpi^edj  Mpse^  hf^  cl^ospn  by  God  \Q 
Ibe  njler  pf  his  pepf^,  will  n^  mpre  prpye  thai;  gPvpRN 
vmn%  bplopged  to  Adwp>  heir,  (mt  tp  thp  lathPi^hcKMl  t 
thc^  Gpd's  choosing  Aaron  of  the  tribe  pf  ]>vi  tp  bp 
prip^t,  will  inrpve  that  the  pr|e$thop4  beloiigpd  tP  Adafa'a 
%i^^  or  (;be  pripie  fathers  i  mm  Qpd  WPPl4  cbppsa 
Aaron  to  be  pripst,  apd  A^sps  f^  in  Jsriel,  tl)p»gli 
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ni^bi&r  c^"  tho^e  offices  were  settled  on  Ad((|n's  lieiri  of 
the  fatherhood. 

\  1^8.  Onr  author  goes. on,  **  And  after  them  like- 
'^  m^  for  a  tipte  he  raised  up  judges  to  defend  his 
^*  people  in  time  of  pprii,"  p.  J  8.  This  proves  fatherly 
wth(Hrity  to  be  thq  origin^  of  government,  i^nd  that 
jit  desoended  from  Adam  to  his  heirs,  ju^t  as  well  ^ 
wbiit  went  jiiefbre :  only  hpre  our  author  seem^  to  couf 
fess,  ^t  thes^  judges,  whp  were  aU  the  governors  they 
then  h^d^  were  only  men  of  valour,  \yhom  they  m^d^ 
their  generals  tp  defend  them  in  time  of  peril;  and 
cwnojt  God  rfdse  up  such  mep^  ynl^ss  fatherhood  havi; 
4  title  to  government  ? 

1 169.  Bpt  ^ys  our  author,  *^  w^pn  God  gave  tb? 
^^  Jifrnc^ites  king^,  he  re*established  the  ancient  ^d 
^'  priflif  fight  of  Vne^i}  succession  to  p^tern^  govern? 

^  m^:'  p- 18. 

^  160.  How  4id  God  re-establish  it  ?  by  i^  laW|  g 

pofntiv^  co^numd  ?  We  find  no  such  thing.  Our  9^ 
ihoi*  mmm  tten,  thfit  ivhpn  God  gaye  them  ^  king,  i» 
giving  ^hew  a  king^  he  re-e^(»blished  the  rights  &p.  Tq 
Pfk^ablish  de  fapto  th#  nghl^  of  lineal  succession  tq  m^ 

t^mal  gpv^rnm^ntf  is  to  put  a  man  in  possession  of  that 

f9V§n}meot  which  his  fathers  did  eiyoy,  and  he  by  linieal 
nmggsmm  kf4  §.  right  to :  br,  fii^>  if  H  werie  aPPth^ 
fov#romeQt  than  Fhat  his  ancestor  badt  it  was  not  ^Gw 
I9^edi0g  (to  aa  and^t  lights  but  beginnmg  a  new  on^ic 
lor  if  a  prkiQQ  should  giva  a  mau»  besides  bi?  aQciien^ 
fiptrimcmy,  which  for  some  ages  his  family  bad  t^H 
d^ifsii^d.  ofj  an  additional  estate  never  hdPori^  in  tkp 
po^sesiiioi^  of  his  am^torsy  he  coukl  not  be  sai4  to  rer 
establish  the  right  of  lineal  sucoession  to  any  more  tbs^ 
whal  ha4  bfoen  foprinerly  enjoyed  by  his  ancestoni.  If 
tb^refoie  the  pow^r  the  kings  of  ^si^el  bad  Wi^re  my 
thmg. more  than  Isaac  or  Jacob  had,  it  was  not  the 
re-establishing  in  them  the  right  of  succession  to  a  pow^e^ 
Jmt  gii^Hig  them  a  new  ppwer,  however  you  please  to  jcall 
it,  fiab^mal  or  sojt :  and  whether  Is#ac  and  Jacob  ha4 
tk»  §w^  power  thajt  tit^e  kjng^  of  Israel  hadt  I  d^f^m 
my  omf  ky  what  Im  bepn  abov<e  saidfto  coadi4er;  ^xd 
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I  do  not  think  he  will  find,  that  either  Abraham,  Isaac, 
or  Jacob,  had  any  regal  power  at  all. 

^  161.  Next,  there  can  be  **  no  re-establishment  of 
*^  the  prime  and  ancient  right  of  lineal  succession  '*  to 
any  thing,  unless  he,  that  is  put  in  possession  of  it,  has 
the  right  to  succeed,  and  to  be  the  true  and  next  heir  to 
him  he  succeeds  to.  Can  that  be  a  re-establishment, 
which  begins  in  a  new  family  ?  or  that  the  **  re-esta- 
**  blishment  of  an  ancient  right  of  lineal  succession,*' 
when  a  crown  is  given  to  one,  who  has  no  right  of  suc- 
cession to  it :  and  who,  if  the  Kneal  succession  had  gone 
on,  had  been  out  of  all  possibility  of  pretence  to  it  ? 
Saul,  the  first  king  God  gave  the  Israelites,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  Was  the  *^  ancient  and  prime  right 
•*  of  lineal  succession  re-established"  in  him  ?  The  next 
was  David,  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  posterity  of 
Judah,  Jacob's  third  son.  Was  the  "  ancient  and  prime 
^  right  of  lineal  succession  to  paternal  government  re- 
•*  established"  in  him?  or  in  Solomon,  his  younger 
son  and  successor  in  the  throne  ?  or  in  Jeroboam  over 
the  ten  tribes  ?  or  in  Athaliah^  a  woman  who  reig^ned 
six  years,  an  utter  stranger  to  the  royal  blood  ?  ^  If  the 
^  ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  succession  to  pater- 
**  nal  government  were  re-established  **  in  any  of  these 
or  their  posterity,  ^*  the  ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal 
*^  succession  to  paternal  government"  belongs  to  younger 
brothers  as  well  as  elder,  and  may  be  re-established  in 
any  man  living :  for  whatever  younger  brothers,  **  by 
**  ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  succession,"  may 
have  as  well  as  the  elder,  that  every  man  living  may  have 
a  right  to,  by  lineal  succession,  and  sir  Robert,  as  well 
as  any  other.  And  so  what  a  brave  right  of  lineal  suc- 
cession, to  his  paternal  or  regal  government,  our  author 
has  re-established,  for  the  securing  the  rights  and  inhe- 
ritance of  crowns,  where  every  one  may  have  it,  let  the 
"world  consider^ 

§  162.  But  says  our  author,  however,  p.  19.  •*  When- 
soever God  made  choice  of  any  special  person  to  be 
king,  he  intended  that  the  issue  also  should  have  be- 
^  nefit  thereof,  as  being  comprehended  sufficientl  y  in 
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'^  the  persdn  of  the  &ther,  although  the  father  was  only 
'^  named  in  the  grant."  This  yet  will  not  help  out 
succession:  for  if,  as  our  author  says,  the  benefit  of 
the  grant  be  intended  to  the  issue  of  the  grantee,  this 
will  not  direct  the  succession ;  since,  if  O^d  give  any 
thing  to  a  man  and  his  issue  in  general,  the  claim  can- 
not be  to  any  one  of  that  issue  in  particular ;  every  one 
that  is  of  his  race  will  have  an  equal  right.  If  it  be 
^d,  our  author  meant  heir,  I  believe  our  author  was 
as  willing  as  any  body  to  have  used  that  word,  if  it 
would  have  served  his  turn:  but  Solomon  who  suc- 
ceeded David  in  the  throne,  being  no  more  his  heir  than 
Jeroboam,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the 
ten  tribes,  was  his  issue,  our  author  had  reason  to  avoid 
saying,  that  God  intended  it  to  the  heirs,  when  that 
would  iK>t  hold  in  a  succession,  which  our  author  could 
not  except  against ;  and  so  he  has  left  his  succession  as 
undetermined,  as  if  he  had  said  nothing  about  it :  for  if 
the  Tegd.  power  be  given  by  God  to  a  man  and  his  issue, 
as  the  land  of  Canaan  was  to  Abraham  and  his  seed, 
must  they  not  all  have  a  title  to  it,  all  share  in  it  ?  And 
one  may  as  well  say ;  that  by  God's  grant  to  Abraham 
and  his  seed,  the  land  of  Canaan  was  to  belong  only  to 
one  of  his  seed  exclusive  of  all  others,  as  by  Ckxl's 
grant  of  dominion  to  a  man  and  his  issue,  this  dominion 
was  to  belong  in  peculiar  to  one  of  his  issue  exclusive  of 
all  others. 

§  163.  But  how  will  our  author  prove  that  whenso- 
ever God  made  choice  of  any  special  person  to  be  a  king, 
he  intended  that  '*the  (I  suppose  he  means  his)  issue 
<<  also  should  have  benefit  thereof?  "  has  he  so  soon  for- 
got Moses  and  Joshua,  whom  in  this  very  section,  he 
says,  '^Grod  out  of  a  special  care  chose  to  govern  as 
**  princes,"  and  the  judges  that  God  raised  up  ?  Had 
hot  these  princes,  having  the  same  authority  of  the  su- 
preme fatherhood,  the  same  power  that  the  kings  had ; 
and  being  specially  chosen  by  God  himself,  should  not 
their  issue  have  the  benefit  of  that  choice  as  well  as 
David's  or  Solomon's  ?  If  these  had  the  paternal  autho- 
rity put  into  their  hands  immediately  by  God,  why  had 
not  their  issue  the  benefit  of  this;  grant  in  a  succession 
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to  this  pdW^ic?  Ol-  it  thej  had  it  M  Adatfi'l  hdfi,  WhjT 
did  dot  their  heii^  efijby  it  ikfter  them  by  ii^t  deg^od^ 
ittg  to  them  ?  t6t  they  could  not  be  hdH  to  0iie  am 
other*  Wds  th^  power  the  ^amei  and  from  the  same 
Oi^ig^itial,  in  Moses^  Joshua^  and  the  Judges,  as  it  Wat 
in  David  and  the  kings ;  and  tiras  it  inheritaUe  in  one, 
and  not  in  the  other?  if  it  was  not  paternal  authority^ 
then  God's  own  people  were  governed  by  those  that  had 
not  pateHial  authority,  and  tholie  governors  did  Well 
etadiigh  without  it :  if  it  Were  patetnal  authority,  and 
Odd  chose  th#  persons  that  were  to  e««rdse  it^  o\kt  aii4> 
thoi'^i^  rule  failS)  that  « whensoever  God  maki§s  i^hoice 
*>  of  any  person  to  be  supi^nie  ruler "  (fbr  I  suppOM 
the  name  king  has  no  spell  in  it»  it  is  not  the  title,  but 
the  poWfeir  makes  the  differ^nee)  "  ho  intends  that  the 
^  issue  also  should  have  the  benefit  of  it/'  since  front 
their  coming  out  of  ^^^pt  to  David's  time>  400  years, 
the  issue  was  never  **  so  sufilciently  comprehended  ift 
'«  the  person  of  th^  ikther,''  as  that  any  swi  lifter  the 
deiith  of  his  father^  succeeded  to  the  government  amoiigst 
all  those  judges  that  judged  Israel  tf^  to  avdd  this^  ik 
be  said^  God  always  chose  the  person  of  the  sueeessor, 
and  60}  transferring  the  fatheriy  authority  ti»  hiid^  e&« 
eluded  his  issue  from  succeeding  to  1%  that  is  tnnnifestly 
not  so  in  the  story  of  Jephthah,  where  he  articled  witii 
the  peopH  A^cl  they  made  him  judge  met  titem,  as  ii 

plain,  Judg.  xi. 

^  164.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  say,  thet  <'  whensoever 
^  God  chobses  any  special  person  to  have  the  exereiae 
^  of  paternal  authdrity/'  (fbr  if  thAt  be  nbt  tb  be  hifkft 
I  desire  to  know  the  diffi^renee  between  a  Idng  and 
one  having  the  ekercis^  of  paternal  authority)  ^  ne  S»^ 
**  tends  the  isSUe  alsb  should  have  the  benefit  of  tt^'* 
since  we  find  the  imthority  the  judges  had  ended  with 
them,  and  descended  not  to  their  ii^uei  and  if  Uie 
judges  had  not  paternal  authority^  t  fear  it  will  trmiMe 
dur  author,  or  any  of  the  fHends  U  his  prindrAes^  te 
tell  who  had  then  the  pabmal  authotity,  thlit  is^  uie  g^« 
vernment  and  supreme  power  amongst  the  IsmeMtes : 
and  I  suspect  they  must  confess  that  the  ehesen  peo^ 

of  Qoi^  oofltittued  a  people  several  ^iindfeda  ef  yeiie 
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tirRIidtii  dfijr  knawl^ge  dr  ihdught  6f  this  pdteiiial  iau- 
thdHty,  or  aiiy  AppeattLhice  of  itibliarchical  gbVemment 
dt  all. 

§  16/1.  To  be  §dtisfi^  ot  thii,  hfe  tieed  btit  i^afl  <h« 
stoiy  of  the  Levite,  atld  the  Wai*  thereupon  with  thiS 
Benjatiiites,  iri  the  thr^  last  chiipters  df  Judges ;  and 
i*rhen  he  fltids,  that  thiS  Levite  appeals  tp  the  people  foi 
Justice,  that  it  Was  the  tribes  and  the  congregation  that 
debated,  resbked^  aiid  dtrM;ed  all  that  was  doiie  ofl 
that  tkxa^ion  \  he  ttiil^t  c^oiicltide^  either  IhUt  God  ivftb 
not  **  careful  to  preserve  the  l&therly  iuthoritjr  **  Mrttofigst 
his  own  chosen  people :  or  els^  that  the  ifatherly  autho'^ 
Aiy  may  be  presei'Ved  Whet*  there  is  no  mdiiarchical 
goverhment;  if  the  latter,  then  it  will  follow^  tbat,^ 
though  fatherly  authority  be  ever  so  well  ptoved,  yet  it 
will  not  infer  a  necessity  bf  monflrchical  gbverninefit ; 
if  the  former  it  will  seem  very  strange  and  itbptdbable^ 
that  God  should  di*daiti  fatherly  authority  to  be  sb 
sacred  amongst  the  sons  df  tnen,  that  thei^e  cbnld  be  nb \ 
power,  br  government  without  It,  and  yet  that  atiioiigtt 
his  bWii  people  eveii  whilst  he  is  providl%  A  gbvertl- 
m^nt  for  thetri,  and  tfaeireiti  prescribes  rille^  to  the 
several  states  and  relations  of  men,  this  greM  atld 
Aihdameiital  one*  this  iridst  that^rid  and  necessary  df  All 
the  rest,  should  bA  cohcealed^  and  lie  neglected  for  400 
years  after. 

^  166.  B^fbtt!  I  leave  this,  I  hlust  ask  how  our  au<n 
thor  ktiows  that  ^*  Wh^nsoev^r  Gdd  tnake^  ehoiee  Of 
^  anf  spedal  pehtoii  ttt  be  king,  he  ihtetids  th^t  thb 
^  is^tie  should  have  the  b&h^t  thereof?  "   Does  God  by 
the  law  of  natiii^  o^  irfevteUtion  say  sb  ?    By  the  i^fttne  laW 
alsd  h6  must  sliy,  whieh  of  his  issiie  ttttist  enjoy  the  erbWh 
iti  successidn,  aild  so  point  dut  thfe  h^r,  ot-  else  leave  | 
^is  il^ue  tb  divide  br  scMimbte  fbr  the  gbvemtlient :  bbt^ 
alike  ibi^xtrA,  and  stich  ^  Will  dedtMy  the  beil^t  of  sueh 
gttint  to  the  issue.     When  Uny  such  declaration  of  God's 
intentibn  i^  produced,  it  will  be  oiii"  duty  to  belieVe 
God  iiltends  it  Iso;  but  till  that  be  doi^e,  our  Mth^r 
iriiist  show  us  sbme  belter  Warrant  before  w6  shiU  be 

obliged  tb  r^tei^e  him  a^  the  fttithehttc  i^vtaler  of  Ged'a 
ifiteniiotid, 
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§  167.  "  The  issue/*  says  our  author,  "  is  oompre* 
^  hended  sufficiently  in  the  person  of  the  faUier,  although 
**  the  father  only  was  named  in  the  grant :  ^  and  yet  God, 
when  he  gave  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Abraham,  Gen. 
xiii.  15,  thought  fit  to  put  his  seed  into  the  grant  too: 
so  the  priesthood  was  given  to  Aaron  and  his  seed ;  and 
the  crown  God  gave  not  only  to  David,  but  his  seed 
also :  and  however  our  author  assures  us  that  ^'  God  in- 
*<  tends,  that  the  issue  should  have  the  benefit  of  it, 
<<  when  he  diooses  any  person  to  be  king/'  yet  we  see 
that  the  kingdom  which  he  gave  to  Saul,  without  -men* 
tioning  his  seed  after  him,  never  came  to  any  of  his 
issue :  and  why,  when  God  chose  a  person  to  be  king, 
he  should  intend,  that  his  issue  should  have  the  benefit 
of  it,  more  than  when  he  chose  one  to  be  judge  in 
Israel,  I  would  fain  know  a  reason ;  or  why  does  a  grant 
of  fatherly  authority  to  a  king  more  comprehend  the 
issue,  than  when  a  like  grant  is  made  to  a  judge  ?  Is  pa- 
ternal authority  by  right  to  descend  to  the  issue  of  one, 
and  not  of  the  other  ?  There  will  need  some  reason  to  be 
shown  of  this  difference  moro  than  the  name,  when  the 
thing  given  is  the  same  fatherly  authority,  and  the  man- 
ner of  giving  it,  God's  choice  of  the  person,  the  same 
too ;  for  I  suppose  our  author,  when  he  says,  **  God 
'*  raised  up  judges,'*  will  by  no  means  allow  they  were 
chosen  by  the  people. 

^  168.  But  since  our  author  has  so  confidently  assured 
us  of  the  care  of  God  to  preserve  the  fatherhood,  and 
pretends  to  build  all  he  says  upon  the  auUiority  of  the 
scripture,  we  may  well  expect  that  that  people,  whose 
law,  constitution,  and  history  are  chiefly  contained  in 
the  scripture,  should  furnish  him  with  the  clearest  in- 
stances of  God*s  care  of  preserving  the  fatherly  autho- 
rity, in  that  people  who  it  is  agreed  he  had  a  most  pe- 
culiar care  of.  Let  us  see  then  what  state  this  paternal 
authority  or  government  was  in  amongst  the  Jews^  from 
their  beginning  to  be  a  people.  It  was  omitted  by  our 
author's  confession,  from  their  coming  into  Egypt^  till 
their  return  out  of  that  bondage,  above  200  years :  from 
thence  till  God  gave  the  Israelites  a  king,  about  400 
years  more,  our  author  gives  but  a  very  slender  account 
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of  it ;  nor  indeed  all  that  time  are  there  the  least  foot- 
steps of  paternal  or  rejjal  government  amongst  them. 
But  then,  says  our  author,  "  God  re-established  the  an- 
"  cient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  succession  to  paternal 
"  governnient." 

§  169.  What  a  "  lineal  succession  to  paternal  govern- 
"  ment"  was  then  established,  we  have  already  seen. 
I  only  now  consider  how  long  this  lasted,  and  that  was 
to  their  captivity,  about  500  years :  from  thence  to  their 
destruction  by  the  Romans^  above  650  years  after,  the 
ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  succession  to  pater- 
nal government  **  was  again  lost,  and  they  continued 
a  people  in  the  promised  land  without  it.  So  that  of 
1750  years  that  they  were  God's  peculiar  people,  they 
had  hereditaiy  kingly  government  amongst  them  not 
one  third  of  the  time ;  and  of  that  time  there  is  not  the 
least  footstep  of  one  moment  of  *^  paternal  government, 
"  nor  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  and  prime: 
"  right  of  lineal  succession  to  it,"  whether  we  suppose . 
it  to  be  derived,  as  from  its  fountain,  from  David,  Saul,. 
Abraham,  or,  which  upon  our  author's  principles  is  the 
only  true,  from  Adam. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Q'    ^1.  It  having  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  discourse^ 

'       1.  That  Adam  had  not,  either  by  natural  right  dT 

fatherhood,  or  by  positive  donation  from  God^  any  such 

authority  over  his  children^  or  dominion  over  the  world, 

as  is  pretended : 

3«  That  if  he  had,  his  heirs  yet  had  no  right  to  it : 

3.  That  if  his  heirs  had,  there  being  no  law  of  na- 
ture, nor  positive  law  of  God,  that  determines  which  is 
the  right  heir  in  all  cases  that  may  arise,  the  right  of 
succession,  and  consequently  of  bearing  rule,  could  not 
have  been  certainly  determined : 

4.  That  if  even  that  had  been  determined,  yet  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  the  eldest  line  of  Adam*s  poste- 
rity, being  so  long  since  utterly  lost,  that  in  the  races 
of  mankind  and  families  of  the  world,  there  remains 
not  to  one  above  another  the  least  pretence  to  be  the 
eldest  house,  and  to  have  the  right  of  inheritance : 

All  these  premises  having,  as  I  think,  been  clearly 
made  out,  it  is  impossible  that  the  rulers  now  on  earth 
0*  should  make  any  benefit,  or  derive  any  the  least  shadow 
of  authority  from  that,  which  is  held  to  be  the  fountain 
of  all  power,  *^  Adam*s  private  dominion  and  paternal 
**  jurisdiction ; "  so  that  he  that  will  not  give  just  occa- 
sion to  think  that  all  government  in  the  world  is  the 
product  only  of  force  and  violence,  and  that  men  live 
together  by  no  other  rules  but  that  of  beasts,  where  the 
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strongest  carries  it,  and  so  lay  a  fbundatioti  for  perpe^ 
tual  disorder  and  mischief,  tumult,  sedition^  and  rebel* 
lion  (things  that  the  followers  of  that  hypothesis  so 
loudly  cry  out  against)  must  of  necessity  find  out  an^ 
other  rise  of  government,  another  original  of  political 
power,  and  another  way  of  designing  and  knowing  the 
persons  that  have  it,  than  what  sir  Robert  Filmer  bath 
taught  us. 

\  2.  To  this  purpose,  I  think  it  may  not  ()e  amissl 
to  set  down  what  I  take  to  be  political  power ;  that  th6  /^ 
power  of  a  magistrate  over  a  subject  may  be  distin** 
guished  from  that  of  a  father  over  his  children,  a  master 
over  his  servants,  a  husband  over  his  wife,  and  a  lord 
over  his  slave.  All  which  distinct  powers  hikppening 
sometimes  together  in  the  same  man,  if  he  be  consi- 
dered under  these  different  relations,  it  may  help  us  to 
distinguish  these  powers  one  from  another,  and  show 
the  difference  betwixt  a  ruler  of  a  commonwealth^  a  far 
ther  of  a  family,  and  a  captain  of  a  galley. 

§  3.  Political  power,  then,  I  take  to  be  a  right  df  ^• 
making  laws  with  penalties  of  death,  and  consequently 
t\\  less  penalties  for  the  regulating  and  preserving  df 
property,  and  of  employing  the  force  of  the  eommu*- 
liity,  in  the  execution  of  such  laws^  and  in  the  defence 
of  the  commonwealth  fi*om  foreign  injury ;  and  all  thiis 
only  for  the  public  good. 


Ua^MiBrik 


CHAPTER  11. 

Of  the  state  of  nature* 

^  4.  To  understand  political  power  right,  and  de-  * 
rive  it  from  its  original,  we  must  consider  what  state 
all  men  are  naturally  in,''  and  that  is,  a  state  of  perfect 
freedom  to  order  their  actions  and  dispose  of  their  pos- 
sessions  and  persons,    as  they  think  fit,  within   the 
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bounds  of  the  law  of  nature ;  without  asking  leave,  or 
depending^u|)on  the  will  of  any  other  man. 

A  state  also  of  equality,  wherein  all  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  is  reciprocal,  no  one  having  more  than  an- 
other; there  being  nothing  more  evident,  than  that 
qreatiires  of  .the_ ^same.. species  jmd  rank,  promiscuously 
bom  to  all  the  same  advantages  of  nature,  and  the  use 
of  the  same  faculties,  should  also  be  equal  one  amongst 
another  without  subordination^pr.subjecti^^^  unless  the 
lord  and  master  of  them  all  should,  by  any  manifest  de« 
claration  of  his  will,  set  one  above  another,  and  oonfer 
on  him,  by  an  evident  and  clear  appointment,  ;^n  un- 
doubted right  to  dominion  and  sovereignty. 

§  5,  This  equality  of  men  by  nature,  the  judicious 
Hooker  looks  upon  as  so  evident  in  itself,  and  beyond 
all  question,  that  he  makes  it  the  foundation  of  that 
obligation  to  mutual  love  amongst  men,  _on  which  he 
builds  the  duties  we  owe  one  another,  and  from  whence 
he  derives  the  great  maxims  of  justice  and  charity. 
His  words  are, 

^^  The  like  natural  inducement  hath  brought  men  to 
*^  know,  that  it  is  no  less  their  duty  to  love  others  than 
*^  themselves ;  for  seeing  those  things  which  are  equal, 
**  must  needs  all  have  one .  measure ;  if  I  cannot  but 
"  wish  to  receive  good,  even  as  much  at  every  man's 
*^  hands,  as  any  man  can  wish  unto  his  own  soul,  how 
"  shoiUd  I  look  to  have  any  part  of  my  desire  herein 
satisfied,  unless  myself  be  careful  to  satisfy  the  like 
desire,  which  is  undoubtedly  in  other  men,  being  of 
"  one  and  the  same  nature  ?  To  have  any  thing  offered 
"  them  repugnant  to  this  desire,  must  needs  in  all  re- 
spects grieve  them  as  much  as  me  ;  so  that  if  I  do 
harm,  I  must  look  to  suffer,  there  being  nb  reason 
"  that  others  should  show  greater  measure  of  love  to 
**  me,  than  they  have  by  me  showed  unto  them :  roy 
"  desire  therefore  to  be  loved  of  my  equals  in  nature, 
^^  as  much  as  possibly  may  be,  imposeth  upon  me  a 
natural  duty  of  bearing  to  them-ward  fully  the  like 
affection :  from  which  relation  of  equality  between 
"  ourselves  and  them  that  are  as  ourselves,  what  several 
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*^  rules  and  canons  natural  reason  bath  drawn^  for  di* 
"  rection  of  life,  no  man  is  ignorant." 

§  6.^But  though  this  be  a  state  of  liberty,  yet  it  is  ^ 
not  a  state  of  licence  f  though  man  in  that  state  have  an 
uncontrolable  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  person  or  pos- 
sessions, yet  he  hasriot  liljerty  to  djestroy  himself,  or  so 
niuchas  any  creQtuj'iLin.his  possession*  but  where  some 
nobler  use  than  its  bare  preservation  calls  for  it.  ^The 
state  of  nature  has  a  law  of  natur£j;o^Qvern  it,  which 
oblij[jes  every  one :  and  reason^  which  is  that  law^Heaches 
all  mankind,  who  will  but  consult  itj  that  being  all 
equal  and  independent,  no  pne_pugM-M-ha]ra_anothfir 
in  his  life,  health,  liberty,  or  possessions:  for  men 
being  all  the  workmanship  of  one  omnipotent  and  infi* 
uitely  wise  Maker ;  all  the  servants  of  one  sovereign 
master,  sent  into  the  world  by  his  order,  and  about  his 
business ;  they  are  lijg  property,  whose  workmanship 
they  are,  made  to  last  during  nis,  not  another's  plea- 
sure :  and  being  furnished  with  like  faculties,  sharing 
all  in  one  community  of  nature,  there  cannot  be  sup- 
|x>sed  any  such  subordination  among  us,  that  may  au- 
thorize us  to  destroy  another,  as  if  we  were  made  for 
one  another's  uses,  as  the  inferior  ranks  of  creatures  are 
for  ours.  Every  one,  as  he  is  bound  to  preserve  him- 
self, and  not  to  quit  his  station  wilfully,  so  by  the  like 
reason,  when  his  own  preservation  comes  not  in  com- 
petition, ought  he,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  preserve  the 
rest  of  mankind^  and  may  not,  unless  it  l^e  to  do  justice 
to  an  offender,  take  away  or  impair  the  life,  or  what 
tends  to  the  preservation  of  life,  the  liberty,  health, 
limb,  or  goods  of  another* 

§  7.  And  that  all  men  may, be  restrained  from  in- 
yading  others  rights,  and^from^do^^ 
other,  and  the  law  of  nature  bfe.  obseryed,  which  willeth 
the  peace  and  preservation  of  .all  mankind,,  the. fixecy- 
tion  of  the  law  of  nature  is,.in  that  state,  put  into.every 
man's  hands,  whereby  every  one  has  aright  to jptUPish 
the  transgressors  of  that  law  tasuch  a  degree  as  may 
hinder  its .  violation  :  for  the  law  of  nature  would,  as  all 
other  laVi^s  that  concern  men  in  this  world,  be  in  vain, 
if  there  were  nobody  that  in  the  state  of  nature  had  a 
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power  to  execute  that  law,  and  thereby  preserve  the 
innocent  and  restrain  offenders.  And  if  any  one  in  the 
state  of  nature  may  punish  another  for  any  evil  he  has 
done,  every  one  may  do  so :  for  in  that  state  of  perfect 
equality,  where  naturally  there  is  no  superiority  or  ju« 
risdiction  of  one  over  another,  what  any  may  do  in  pro- 
Mention  of  that  law,  every  one  must  needs  have  a  right 
to  do. 

^  8.  And  thus,  in  the  state  of  nature,  '^  one  man 
**  comes  by  a  power  over  another ; "  but  yet  no  abso- 
lute  or  arbitrary  power,  to  use  a  criminal,  when  be  has 
got  him  in  his  hands,  according  to  the  passionate  heats, 
or  boundless  extravagancy  of  his  own  will ;  but  only  t<) 
retribute  to  him,  so  far  as  calm  reason  and  conscience 
dictate,  what  is  proportionate  to  bis  transgrf^doQl which 
is  so  much  as  may  serve  for  reparation  and  restraint : 
for  these  two  are  the  only  reasons,  why  one  man  may 
lawfliUy  do  harm  to  another,  which  is  that  we  call  pu- 
^  nishment.  ^In  transgressing  the  law  of  nature,  the  of- 
fender declares  himself  to  live  by  another  rule  than  that 
of  reason  and  common  equity,  which  is  that  measure 
God  has  set  to  the  actions  of  menf  for  their  mutual  se- 
curity ;  and  so  he  becomes  dangerous  to  mankind,  the 
tye,  which  is  to  secure  them  from  injury  and  violence, 
being  slighted  and  broken  by  him.    Which  being  a  tres- 
pass against  the  whole  species,  and  the  peace  and  safety 
of  it,  provided  for  by  the  law  of  nature ;  every  man 
upon  this  score,  by  the  right  he  hath  to  preserve  man* 
kind  in  general,  may  restrain,  or,  where  it  is  necessary, 
destroy  things  noxious  to  them,  arid  so  may  bring  such 
evil  on  any  one,  who  hath  transgressed  that  law,  as  may 
make  him  repent  the  doing  of  it,  and  thereby  deter  him, 
and  by  his  example  others,  from  doing  the  like  mischief. 
And  in  this  case,  and  upon  this  ground,  ^  every  man 
**  hath  a  right  to  punish  the  offender,  and  be  executioner 
H*  of  the  law  of  nature." 

^  9.  I  doubt  not  but  this  Mdll  seem  a  very  strange 
doctrine  to  some  men :  but  before  they  condemn  it,  I^ 
desire  them  to  resolve  me,  by  what  right  any  prince  or 
state  can  put  to  death,  or  punish  any  alien ,  for  any  crime 
he  commits  in  their  country.     It  is  certain  their  laws^ 
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hy  viftm  of  my  sanction  they  receive  fiKem  the  pniRivlf 
gatec)  will  of  the  legislative,  reach  not  a  strangisp:  they 
speak  qpt  to  him»  nor,  if  they  did,  is  he  bount^  t9 
heai?ken  to  them.  The  legislative  authorityt  by  which 
they  are  in  ibrce  over  the  subjects  of  that  cemqiOR-* 
wealth,  hath  no  power  over  him.  Those  who  huve  th#  * 
supreme  power  of  making  laws  in  £nglai|d||  Frances  m 
Holland,  are  to  an  Indian  but  like  the  rest  of  th(3  wofldt 
men  without  authority :  and  therefore,  if  by  th«  lavr  ^C 
nature  every  man  hath  not  a  power  tp  punish  offen^m 
against  it,  as  he  soberly  judges  the  ease  to  requires  I  sen 
not  how  the  magistrates  of  any  community  can  punish 
an  alien  of  another  country ;  since,  in  reference  to  himt 
they  can  have  no  more  power  than  what  every  naia 
naturally  may  have  over  another. 

^  10.  Besides  the  crime  which  consists  in  vicliting 
the  law,  and  varying  from  the  right  rule  of  leasQPi 
whereby  a  man  so  far  becomes  degeneratet  and  declarer 
himself  to  quit  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  to 
be  a  noxious  creature,  there  is  commonly  iiyury  done  ta 
some  person  or  other,  and  some  other  man  receives  da^ 
mage  by  his  transgression :  in  which  case  ha  who  hath 
received  any  damage,  has,  liesides  the  right  of  puniffhr 
inent  common  to  him  with  other  men,  a  particular  right 
to  seek  reparation  from  him  that  has  done  it :  and  any 
other  person,  who  finds  it  just,  may  also  join  with  him 
that  is  iiyured,  and  assist  him  in  recovering  from  the 
offender  so  much  as  may  make  satisfection  for  the  ha? m 
he  has  suffered. 

^11.  From  these  two  dbtinct  rights,  the  Qn^  of  pu^ 
nishing  fee  crime  for  restraint,  and  prevgntiDg  the  like 
offence,  which  right  ol  punishiag JsjnjpviPXy  body  I  tha 
other  of  taking  reparation,  which  bejopg^  only  t9  Jd^ 
iryured  party ;  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  magistrate,  who 
by  being  ma^strate  hath  the  common  right  of  punish- 
ing put  into  his  hands,  can  often,  where  the  public 
good  demands  not  the  execution  of  the  law,  remit  the 
punishment  of  criminal  offences  by  his  own  authority^ 
but  yet  cannot  remit. the  satisfaction  due  to  any  private 
man  for  the  damage  he  has  received.    Thftt^  h^  who  haff 
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suffered  the  damage  has  a  right  to  demand  in  his  own 
name,  •  and  he  alone  can  remit :  the  damnified  person 
has  this  power  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  goods  or 
service  of  the  offender,  by  right  of  sel£*preservation,  as 
every  man  has  a  power  to  punish  the  crime,  to  prevent 
*its  being  committed  again,  **  by  the  right -he  has  of 
'*  preserving  all  mankind;''  and  doing  all  reasonable 
things  he  can  in  order  to  that  end :  and  thus  it  is,  that 
every  man,  in  the  state  of  nature,  has  a  power  to  kill  a 
murderer,  both  to  -deter  others  from  doing  the  tike inv 
"*jury,  which  no  reparation  can  compensate,  by  the  e3&- 
ample  of  the  punishment  that  attends  it  from  every 
body ;  and  also  to  secure  men  from  the  attempts  of  a 
/  criminal,  who  having  renounced  reason,  the  common 
rule  and  measure  God  hath  given  to  mankind,  hath,  by 
the  unjust  violence  and  slaughter  he  hath  committed 
upon  oney  declared  war  against  all  mankind ;  and  there* 
fore  may  be  destroyed  as  a  lion  or  a  tiger,  one  of  those 
wild  sava&fe  beasts,  with  whom  men  can  have  no  society 
nor  security :  and  upon  this  is  grounded  that  great  W 
of  nature,  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
**  his   blood  be  shed/'     And  Cain  was  so  fully  con* 
vinced,  that  every  one  had  a  right  to  destroy  such  a 
criminal,  that  after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  he  cries 
out,  *^  Every  one  that  fiiideth  me,  shall  slay  me ; "  so 
plain  was  it  writ  in  the  hearts  of  mankind. 

^12.  By  the  same  reason  may  a  man  in  the  state  of 
nature  punish  the  lesser  breaches  of  that  law.  It  wiU 
perhaps  be  demanded,  with  death  ?  I  answer,  each  trans- 
gression  may  be  punished  to  that  degree,  and  with  so 
much  severity,  as  will  suffice  to  make  it  an  ill  bargain 
to  the  offender,  give  him  cause  to  repent,  and  terrify 
others  from  doing  the  like.  Every  offence,  that  can  be 
committed  in  the  state  of  nature,^ayln  the  state  of  na^ 
ture  bcLalsaTpuESsBiil^i^ 

in  a  comnionwealth :  for  though  it  would  be  beside  niy 
present  purpose,  to  enter  here  into  the  particulars  of  the 
•law  of  nature.^  or  its  measures  of  punishment,  yet  it  is 
certain  there  is  such  a  law,  and  that  too  as  intelligible 
\and  pl^in  to  a  rational  creature,  and  a  studier  of  that 
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law,  as  the  positive  laws  of  commonwealths :  nay,  pos- 
sibly plainer,  as  much  as  reason  is  easier  to.be  under- 
stood, than  the  fancies  and  intricate  contrivances  of  men, 
following  contrary  and  hidden  interests  put  into  words  ; 
for  so  truly  are  a  great  part  of  the  municipal  laws  of 
countries,  which  are  only  so  far  right,  as  they  are  found- 
ed  on  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  they  are  to  be  regu- 
lated and  interpreted.  ^ 
^  18.  To  this  strange  doctrine,  viz.  That  *^  in  the  } 
"  state  of  nature  every  one  has  the  executke  power  "  :of 
the  law  of  nature,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  objected^ 
that  it  is  unreasonable  for  men  to  be  judges  in  their  own 
cases,  that  self  love  will  make  men  partial  to  themselves 
and  their  friends ;  and  on  the  other  side,  that  ill- nature, 
passion,  and  revenge  will  carry  them  too  far  in  punish- 
ing others ;  and  hence  nothing  but  confusion  and  dis- 
order will  follow :  and  that  therefore  God  hath  cer* 
tainly  appointed  government  to  restrain  the  partiality  " 
and.  violence  of  men.  I  easily  grant,  that  riyil  govfim^ 
ment  is  the  proper  remedy  for  the  ipcQpvcmiencies  of 
the  state  of  nature,  which  must  certainly  be  great,  where 
men  may  be  judges  in  their  own  case ;  since  it  is  easy  to 
be  imagined,  that  he  who  was  so  unjust  as  to  do  his  bro- 
ther an  injury,  will  scarce  be  so  just  as  to  condemn  him- 
self for  it :  but  I  shall  desire  those  who  make  this  ob- 
jection, to  remember,  that  absolute  monarchs  are  but 
men;  and  if  government  is  to  be  the  remedy  of  those 
evils,  which  necessarily  follow  from  men's  being  judges 
in  their  own  cases,  and  the  state  of  nature  is  therefore 
not  to  be  endured  ;  I  desire  to  know  what  kind  of  go- 
vernment that  is,  and  how  much  better  it  is  than  the 
state  of  nature,  where  one  man  commanding  a  multi- 
tude, has  the  liberty  to  be  judge  in  his  own  case,  and 
may  do  to  all  his  subjects  whatever  he  pleases,  without 
the  least  liberty  to  any  one  to  question  or  control  those 
who  execute  his  pleasure  ?  and  in  whatsoever  he  doth, 
whether  led  by  reason,  mistake  or  passion,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to?  much  better  it  is  in  the  state  of  nature, 
wherein  men  are  not  bound  to  submit  to  the  unjust  will 
:of  another :  and  if  he  that  judges,  judges  amiss  in  his 
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owQ,  OF  any  other  case,  he  is  answerable  for  it  to  thereat 
of  mankind. 

^14*  It  is  often  asked  as  a  mighty  objection,  ^^  where 
^^  are,  or  ever  were  there  any  men  in  such  a  state  of  na* 
<<  ture  ?  "  To  which  it  may  suffice  as  an  answer  fri-pre- 
sent,  that  since  all  princes  and  rulers  of  in%|)e]ident 
governments,  all  through  the  world,  are  in  a  state  of  na* 
ture,  it  is  plain  the  world  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be, 
without  numbers  of  men  in  that  state.  I  have  named 
all  governcH^  of  independent  communities,  whether 
they  are,  or  are  not,  in  league  with  others :  for  it  is  not 
averv  compact  that  puts  an  end  to  the  state  of  nature 
betwegn  mePy  but  only  this  one  of  agreeing  together 
mutually  to  enter  into  one  community,  and  make  one 
body  politic:  other  promises  and  compacts  men  may 
make  one  with  anothen  and  vet  still  be  ip  the  stati*  of 
nature.  The  promises  and  bargains  for  truck,  &c.  be- 
tween  the  two  men  in  the  desert  island,  mentioned  by 
Garciiasso  de  la  Vega,  in  his  history  of  Peru ;  or  be* 
tween  a  Swiss  and  an  Indian,  in  the  woods  of  America ; 
are  binding  to  them,  though  they  are  perfectly  in  a  state 
of  nature,  in  reference  to  one  another :  for  truth  and 
keeping,  of  faith  belongs  to  men  as  men,  and  not  as  mem« 
hers  of  society., 

§  15.  To  tliose  that  say,  there  were  never  any  men  in 
the  state  of  nature,  I  will  not  only  oppose  the  authority 
of  the  judicious  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  lifa^  1.  sect.  10, 
where  he  says,  **  The  laws  which  have  been  hitherto 
*^  mentioned,''  i.  e.  the  laws  of  nature,  ^^  do  bind  men 
^^  absolutely,  even  as  they  are  men,  although  they  have 
^^  never  any  settled  fellowship,  never  any  solemn  agree- 
<^  ment  amongst  themselves  what  to  do,  or  not  to  do ; 
*^  but  forasmuch  as  we  are  not  by  ourselves  sufficient  to 
^^  furnish  ourselves  with  competent  store  of  things, 
^  needful  for  such  a  life  as  our  nature  doth  desire,  a  life 
*^  fit  for  the  dignity  of  man  ;  therefore  to  supply  those 
^^  defects  and  imperfections  which  are  in  us,  as  living 
*^  singly  and  solely  by  ourselves,  WQ  are  naturally  in* 
<^  duced  to  seek  communion  and  fellowship  with  others. 
^^  This  was  the  cause  of  men's  uniting  themselves  at 
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^  first  in  politic  societies.''    But  I  moreover  aflirin,  that 
all  men  are  naturally  in  that  state,  and  remain  so,  till  by 
their  own  consents  they  make  themselves  memhers  of 
some  pditic  society ;  and  I  doubt  not  in  the  sequel  of   » 
this  discourse  to  make  it  very  clear.  ^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

0/  the  state  of  War. 

^  16.^HE  state  of  war  is  a  state  of  enmity  and  de-  i^ 
striiction :  ^nd  therefore  declaring  by  word  or  action, 
not  a  passionate  and  hasty,  but  a  sedate  settled  de- 
sign upon  another  man's  life,  puts  him  in  a  state  of 
war  with  him  against  whom  he  has  declared  such  aii 
intention,   and  so  has  exposed  his  life  to  the  other's 
power  to  be  taken  away  by  him,  or  any  one  that  joins 
with  him  in  his  defence^  and  espouses  his  quarrel ;  it 
being  reasonable  and  just»  I  should  have  a  right  to  de-  | 
stroy  that  which  threatens  me  with  destruction ;  for,  by 
the  fundamental  law  of  nature,  man  being  to  be  pre- 
served  as  much  as  possible,    when  all  cannot  be  pre* 
served,  the  safety  of  the  innocent  is  to  be  preferred : 
and  one  may  destroy  a  man  who  makes  war  upon  him, 
or  has  discovered  an  enmity  to  his  being,  for  the  same 
reason  thathe  may  kill  a  wolf  or  a  lion ;  because  such       \ 
men  are  not  under  the  ties  of  the  common  law  of  rea-        \ 
son^  have  no  other  rule,  but  that  of  force  and  violence.         \ 
and  so  may  be  treated  as  beasts  of  prey,  those  dangerous 
and  noxious  creatures,  that  will  be  sure  to  destroy  him 
whenever  he  falls  into  their  power. 

§  17.  And  hence  it  is,  that  he  who  attempts  to  get   j 
another  man  into  his  absolute  power,  does  thereby  put  A. 
himself  into  a  state  of  war  w  ith  hinij^  it  being  to  be  'i 
understood  as^  a  declaration  of  a  design  upon  his  life :  ^ 

for  \  have  reason .  to  conclude,  that  he  who  would  get  f 

me  inte  his  power  without  my  consent,  would  use  me 
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as  he  pleased  when  he  got  me  there,  and  destroy  me  too 
when  he  had  a  fancy  to  it ;  for  nobody  can  desire  ta 
have  me  in  his  absolute  power,  unless  it  be  to  compel 
me  by  force  to  that  which  is  against  the  right  of  my  free- 
dom, i.  e.  make  me  a  slave.     To  be  free  frpmjmclLJGarce 
is  the  only  security  of  my  preservation ;.  aruLceason^bijdjs 
me  look  on  him,  as  an  enemy  to  my  preservation,  who 
would  take  away  that  freedom  which  is  the  feyice  to  it; 
so  that  he  who  makes  an  attempt  to  enslave  me,  there- 
by puts  himself  into  a  state  of  war  with  me.     He  that, 
in  the  state  of  nature,  would  take  awa}'  the  freedom  that 
belongs  to  any  one  in  that  state,  must  necessarily  be  sup- 
posed to  have  a  design  to  take  away  every  thing  else,  that 
freedom  being  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest ;  as  he  that, 
in  the  state  of  society,  would  take  away  the  freedom 
lielonging  to  those  of  that  society  or  commonwealth, 
must  be  supposed  to  design  to  take  away  from  them 
every  thing  else,  and  so  be  looked  on  as  in  a  state  of 
war. 
->        §  18.  This  makes  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  kill  a  thief, 
who  has  not  in  the  least  hurt  him,  nor  declared  any  de- 
sign upon  his  life,  any  farther  than,  by  the  use  of  force, 
so  to  get  him  in  his  power,  as  to  take  away  his  money^ 
or  what  he  pleases,  from  him ;    because  using  force, 
where  he  has  no  right,  to  get  me  into  his  power,  let 
his  pretence  be  what  it  will,  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose,  that  he,  who  would  take  away  my  liberty,  would 
not,  when  he  had  me  in  his  power,  take  away  every 
thing  else.     And  tlierefore  it  is  lawful  for  me  toTreat 


m     ■^>  Mfc^w.#«i 


him  as  one  who  has  put  himself  into  a  state  of  war  with 
me,  i.  e.  kiU  him  if  I  can ;  for  to  that  hazard  does  he 
justly  expose  himself,  whoever  introduces  a  state  of  war, 
and  is  aggressor  in  it. 

^19.  And  here  we  have  the  plain  "  differencfi..  he- 
"  tween  the  state  of  nature  and  the  state  of  war,",  which 
however  some  men  have  confounded^  are  as  far  distant, 
as  a  state  of  peace,  good-will,  mutual  assistance  and  pre- 
servation, and  a  state  of  enmity,  malice,  violence  and 
mutual  destruction,  are  one  from  ahotherr  Tilen  living 
together  according  to  reason,  without  a  common  supe- 
riour  on  earth,  with  authority  to  judge  between  tbemt 
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is  properly  the  state  of  nfiture^     But  force,  or  a  declared 

desifi^J>lJJS^^  where  4here  I 

is  no  comnion  su|)eriour  on  earth  to  appeal  to  foi*  I'elief,  I 
is^ihe  state,  of  warj  and  it  is  the  want  of  such  an  appeal 
gives  a  man  the  right  of  war  even  against  an  aggressor, 
though  he  lie  in  society  and  a  fellow-subject.  Thus  a 
thief,  whom  I  cannot  harm,  but  by  appeal  to  the  law, 
for  having  stolen  all  that  I  am  worth,  I  may  kill,  when 
he  sets  on  me  to  rob  me  but  of  my  horse  or  coat ;  be- 
cause the  law,  which  was  made  for  my  preservation, 
where  it  cannot  interpose  to  secure  my  life  from  present 
force,  which,  if  lost,  is  capable  of  no  reparation,  per- 
mits me  my  own  defence,  and  the  right  of  war,  a  li- 
berty to  kill  the  aggressor,  because  the  aggressor  allows 
not  time  to  appeal  to  our  common  judge,  nor  the  deci- 
sion of  the  law,  for  remedy  in  a  case  where  the  mischief 
may  be  irreparable.  Want  of  a  common  judge  with 
authority,  puts  all  men  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  force  witht 
out  right,  upon  a  man's  person,  makes  a  state  of  war, 
both  where  there  is,  and  is  not,  aco^mmon  judge. 

§  20.  But  when  the  actual  force  is  over,  the  state  of 
war  ceases  between  those  that  are  in  society,  and  are 
eiqjually  on  both  sides  subjected  to  the  fair  determination 
of  J.he  law ;  because  then  there  lies  open  the  remedy  of 
appeal  for  the  past  injury,  and  to  prevent  future  harm  : 
but  where  no  such  appeal  is,  as)^n  the  state  of  nature,  k 
for  want  of  positive  laws,  and  judg'es  with  authority  to 
appeal  to,  the  state  of  war  once  begun,  continues  with 
a  right  to  the  innocent  party  to  destroy  the  other  when- 
ever he  can,  until  the  aggressor  offers  j)eace,'<'  and  de- 
sires reconciliation  on  such  terms  as  may  repair  any 
wrongs  he  has  already  done,  and  secure  the  innocent 
for  the  future :  nay,  where  an  appeal  to  the  law,  and 
constituted  judges,  lies  open,  but  the  remedy  is  denied 
by  a  manifest  perverting  of  justice,  and  a  barefaced 
wresting  of  the  laws  to  protect  or  indemnify  the  violence 
or  injuries  of  some  men,  or  party  of  men ;  there  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  any  thing  but  a  state  of  war :  for  wher- 
ever violence  is  used,  and  injury  done,  though  by  hands 
appointed  to  administer  justice,  it  is  still  violence  and 
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injury,  ho^reyer  Goloured  with  the  naine^  pretences^  or 
ibrms  of  Iaw»  the  end  whereof  being  to  protect  and  re<- 
,  t  dress  the  innocent,  by  an  unbiassed  application  of  it,  to 
all  who  are  under  it ;  wherever  that  is  not  bona  fide 
done,  war  is  made  upon  the  sufferers,  who  having  no 
appeal  on  earth  to  right  them,  they  are  left  to  the  only 
remedy  in  such  cases,  an  appeal  to  heaven. 

^  81.^  To  avoid  ^this  state  of  war  (wherein  there  is  no 
appeal  but  to  heaven,  and  wherein  every  the  least  dif- 
ference is  apt  to  end,  where  there  is  no  authority  to  de- 
cide between  the  contenders)  is  one  great  reason  of  metfs 
putting  themselves  into  society^  and  quitting  the  state 
of  nature :_  for  where  there  is  an  authority,  a  power 
on  earth,  from  which  relief  can  be  had  by  appeal4  there 
the  continuance  of  the^  state  of  war  is  excluded  ^^nd 
the  controversy  is  decided  byjbhat  power.  Had  there 
been  any  such  court,  any  superior  jurisdiction  on  earth, 
to  determine  the  right  between  Jephthah  and  the  Am* 
monites,  they  had  never  come  to  a  state  of  war :  but 
we  see  hie  was  forced  to  appeal  to  heaven  :  "  The  Lord 
•*  the  Judge,"  says  he,  "  be  judge  this  day,  between  the 
"  children  of  Israel  and  the  clnldren  of  Ammon," 
Judgw  xi.  27)  ^nd  then  prosecuting,  and  relying  on  his 
appeal,  he  leads  out  his  army  to  battle :  and '  therefore 
in  such  controversies,  where  the  question  is  put,  who 
shall  be  judge  ?  it  cannot  be  meant,  who  shall  decide 
the  controversy ;  evet'y  one  knows  what  Jephthah  hete 
tells  us,  that "  the  Lord  the  Judge  "  shall  judge.  Where 
there  is  no  judge  on  earth,  the  appeal  lies  to  God  in 
heaven.  That  question  then  cannot  mean,  who  shall 
judge,  whether  another  hath  put  himself  in  a  state  of  war 
with  ine,  and  whether  I  may,  as  Jephthah  did,  appeal 
to  heaven  in  it  ?  of  that  I  myself  can  only  be  judge  in 
iny  own  conscience,  as  I  will  answer  it,  at  the  greiat  day, 
to  the  supreme  judge  of  all  men. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  slavery, 

^  22.  "tgg  natUr^^  HliPrfy  nf  niflti  ift  in  ht^  Jtd^ 
froin^^tlj  syperipr  power  nn  i^nrfh,  ftnri  nnf  trt  hft 
uhdet   the   will  of  legislative  authority  nf  tnati,  hut 

td  have  jonlx,^tbyeJbu\L..  i^  for  his  tuli*,.  ^^The 

iiberty  of  man,  in  society,  h  to  be  tinder  noJ^hei^J^, 
gislative  power,  but  that  established,  by  consent,  in  the 
commonwealth ;  nor  undeOI^^  dQimni^  of-  anjusdll, 
or^restraint  of  any  Jaw,  but  what  that  legisIatLv.e.  shall, 
enact,  according  to  the  trust  p\xt  in. it,  .  Freedom  then 
is  not  what  sir  Kobert  Filmer  tells  us,  O,  A.  55.  "  a  li- 
*•  Uefty  for  every  otie  to  do  what  he  lists,  to  live  ds  he 
**  pleases,  and  not  to  be  tied  by  any  laws  :  "  but  free-.  « 
dom  of  men  under  govern metit  is,  to  have  a  standing 
rule  to  live  by,  conimon  to  every  one  of  that  society  y_  . 
and  made  by  the  legislative  power  erected  in  it;  a  li- 
terly  to  follow  iny  own  will  in  all  things,  wherelhe 
rule jjrescribes  not ;  and  not  to  be  suJbjectipJhfiacQil- 
stant,  uncertain,  unkno wti,  arbitrary  _wilI„Gf-  another 
man :  as  freedom  of  nature  is,  to  be  under  no  other  re- 
straint but  the  law  of  nature. 

§  23.  This  freedom  from  absolute,  arbitrary  power, 
is  so  necessary  to,  anff  closer^oined'^  man's  pre=i 

servation,  that  he  cannot  part  with  it,  but  by  what  for- 
feits his  preseryationL  and  life  together ;  for  a  man,  not 
/  having  the  power  of  his  own  life,  cannot,  by  compact, 
or  his  own  consent,  erislave  himself  to  any  one,  nor  put 
himself  under  the  absolute,  arbitrary  power  of  another, 
to  take  away  his  life,  when  he  pleases.  Nobody  can 
give  more  power  than  he  has  himself ;  and  he  that  can- 
not take  away  his  own  life,  cannot  give  another  power 
over  it.  Indeed,  having  by  his  fault  forfeited  his  owti 
life,  by  some  act  that  desei^ves  death ;  he,  to  whom  he 
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has  forfeited  it,  niaj  (when  he  has  him  in  his  power) 
delay  to  take  it,  and  make  use  of  him  to  Iiis  own  ser- 
vice, and  he  does  him  no  injury  by  it :  for,  whenever 
he  finds  the  hardship  of  his  slavery  outweigh  the  value 
of  his  life,  it  is  in  his  power,  hy  resisting  the  will  of 
his  master,  to  draw  on  himself  the  deaXh  he  desires. 

§  24.  This  is  the  perfect  condition  of  slavery,  which 
is  nothing  else,  but  "  the  state  of  war  continued,  be- 
"  tween  a  lawful  conqueror  and  a  captive : "  for,  if 
once  compact  enter  between  them,  and  make  an  agree- 
ment for  a  limited  power  on  the  one  side,  and  obedi- 
ence on  the  other,  the  state  of  war  and  slavery  ceases, 
as  long  as  the  compact  endures  :  for,  as  has  been  said^  ^ 
no  man  can,  by  agreemeiit,  pass  over  to  another  that 
which  he  hath  not  in  himself,  a  power  over  his  own 
life. 

I  confess,  we  find  among  the  jews,  as  well  as  other 
nations,  that  men  did  sell  themselves ;  but,  it  is  plain, 
this  was  only  to  drudgery,  not  to  slavery  :  for  it  is  evi- 
dent, the  person  sold  was  not  under  an  absolute,  arbi- 
trary, despotical  power ;  for  the  master  could  not  have 
power  to  kill  him,  at  any  time,  whom,  at  a  certain 
time,  he  was  obliged  to  let  go  free  out  of  his  service  ; 
and  the  master  of  such  a  servant  was  so  far  from  hav- 
ing an  arbitrary  power  over  his  life,  that  he  could  not> 
at  pleasure,  so  much  as  maim  him,  but  the  loss  of  an 
eye,  or  tooth,  set  hi^n  free,  Exod.  xxi. 


r 


CHAPTER  V. 


Of  property. . 


§  v^S,)  'U^HETHER  we  Consider  natural  reason, 
which  tells  us,  that  men,  being  once  born,  have  a 
right  to  their  preservation,  and  consequently  to  meat 
and  drink,  and  such  other  things  as  nature  af- 
fords   for    their     subsistencejl  or    revelation,    which 
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gives  us  tn  account  of  those  grants  God  made  of  the 
world  to  Adam,  and  to  Noah,  and  his  sons ;  it  is  verjr 
clear,  ihat  God,  as  king  David  says,  Psal.  cxv.  16, 
**  has  given  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men ;"  given  it 
to  mankind  in  common.  But  this  being  supposed,  it 
seems  to  some  a  very  great  difiiadty  how  any  one  should 
ever  come  to  have  a  property  in  any  thing :  I  will  not 
content  myself  to  answer,  that  if  it  be  difficult  to  make 
out  piT)perty,  upon  a  supposition,  that  God  gave  the 
world  to  Adam,  and  his  posterity  in  common,  it  is  im-- 
possible  that  any  man,  but  one  universal  monarch,  should 
have  any  property  upon  a  supposition,  that  God  gave 
the  world  to  Adam,  and  his  heirs  in  succession,  exclusive 
of  an  the  rest  of  his  posterity.  But  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show,  how  men  might  come  to  have  a  property  in 
several  parts  of  that  which  God  gave  to  mankind  in 
common,  and  that  without  any  express  compact  of  all 
the  commoners. 

^  26.  God,  who  hath  given  the  world  to  men  in 
common,  hath  also  given  them  reason  to  make  use  of  it 
to  the  best  advantage  of  life,  and  convenience.  The 
earth,  and  all  that  is  therein,  is  given  to  men  for  the 
support  and  comfort  of  their  being.  And  though  all 
the  fhiits  it  naturally  produces,  and  beasts  it  feeds,  be^ 
long  to  mankind  in  common,  as  they  are  produced  by 
the  spontaneous  hand  of  nature ;  -  and  nobody  has  ori- 

finally  a  private  dominion,  exclusive  of  the  rest  of  man- 
ind,  in  any  of  them,  as  they  are  thus  in  their  natural 
state ;  yet  being  given  for  the  use  of  men,  there  must 
of  necessity  be  a  means  to  appropriate  them  some  way  or 
other,  before  they  can  be  of  any  use,  or  at  ail  beneficial 
to  any  particular  man.  The  fruit,  or  venison,  which 
nourishes  the  wild  Indian,  who  knows  no  enclosure, 
and  is  still  a  tenant  in  common,  must  be  his,  and  so  his, 
i.  e.  a  part  of  him,  that  another  can  no  longer  have  any 
right  to  it,  before  it  can  do  him  any  good  for  the  support 
of  hk  lifei^ 

^(3>^hough  the  earth,  and  all  inferiour  creatures, 
be  common  to  all  men,  yet  every  man  has  a  property  in 
his  own  person :  this  nobody  has  any  right  to  but  him- 
self.   The  labour  of  bis  body,  and  the  work  of  his  hands^ 
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we  mair  say^  are  properly  hh.  Whatsoever  then  he 
removes  put  of  the  state  that  nature  hath  providedf 
and  left  it  in,  he  hath  mixed  his  labour  with,  and  joined 
to  it  something  that  is  his  own,  and  thereby  makes  it 
bis  property.  It  being  by  him  removed  from  the  com- 
mon state  nature  hath  placed  it  in,  it  hath  by  this  labour 
something  aunexedjto  it,  that  excludes  the  cofiimon 
right  oPolHeF  men*  For  this  labour  being  the  un» 
questionable  property  of  the  labourer,  no  man  but  he 

I    can  have  a  right  to  what  that  is  once  joined  to,  at  least 

I    where  there  is  enough,  and  as  good,  left  in  common 

I    for  others. 

^  §  28.  He  that  is  nourished  by  the  acorns  he  picked 
up  under  an  oak,  or  the  apples  he  gathered  from  the 
trees  in  the  wood,  has  certainly  appropriated  them  to 
himself.  Nobody  can  deny  but  the  nourishment  is  his. 
I  ask  then,  when  did  they  begin  to  be  his  ?  when  he  di« 
gested  ?  or  when  he  eat  ?  or  when  he  boiled  ?  or  when 
he  brought  them  home  ?  or  when  he  picked  them  up  ? 
and  it  is  plain,  if  tjie  first  g^athering  made  them  not  his^ 
nothing  else  could  That  labour  put  a  distinctioiPBe"* 
tween  them  and  common:  that  added  something  to 
them  more  than  nature,  the  common  mother  of  all,  had 
'  done ;  and  so  they  became  his  private  right.  And  will 
any  one  say  he  had  no  right  to  those  acorns  or  apples 
he  thus  appropriated,  because  he  had  not  the  consent 
of  all  mankind  to  make  them  his  ?  was  it  a  robbery  thus 
to  assume  to  himself  what  belonged  to  all  in  common  ? 
If  such  a  consent  as  that  was  necessary,  man  had  starved, 
notwithstanding  the  plenty  God  had  given  him.  We 
'  see  in  commons,  which  remain  so  by  compact,  that  it 

V  is  the  taking  any  pait  of  what  is  common,  and  remov* 
ing  it  out  of  the  state  nature  leaves  it  in^  which  begins 
the  property ;  without  which  the  common  is  of  no  use. 
And  the  taking  of  this  or  that  part  does  not  depend  on 
the  e^pr^$s  cgnsent  of  ail  the  commoners.  Thus  the 
grass  my  horse  has  bit ;  the  turfs  my  servant  has  cut ; 
and  the  ore  I  have  digged  in  any  place,  where  I  have  a 
right  to  them  in  common  with  others ;  become  my  pro- 
rty,  without  the  assignation  or  consent  of  any  body, 
e  labour  that  was  mine,  removing  them  out  of  tha^ 
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cotmnon  state  /^ey  were  in,  hath  fixed  my  property  in 

§  29*  By  making  an  explicit  consent  of  every  com* 
moner  necessary  to  any  one's  appropriating  to  himself  any 
part  of  what  is  given  in  common,  children  or  servants 
could  not  cut  the  meat,  which  their  father  or  master  had 
provided  for  them  in  common,  without  assigning  to  every 
one  his  peculiar  part.  Though  the  water  running  in  the 
fountain  be  every  one's,  yet  who  can  doubt,  but  that  in 
the  pitcher  is  his  only  who  drew  it  out  ?  His  labour  hath 
taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  nature,  where  it  was  com- 
mon, and  belonged  equally  to  all  her  children,  and  hath  | 
thereby  appropriated  it  to  himself.  -w 

§  30.  Thus  this  law  of  reason  makes  the  deer  that 
Indian's  who  hath  killed  it;  it  is  allowed  to  be  his 
goods,  who  hath  bestowed  his  labour  upon  it,  though^ 
before  it  was  the  common  right  of  every  one.  And 
amongst  those  who  are  counted  the  civilized  part  of 
mankind,  who  have  made  and  multiplied  positive  laws  to 
detgrmine  propejtv^thisoriginal  law  of  nature,  for  the^, 
beginning  of  property,  m  what  was  before  common,  still 
takes  place ;  and  by  virtue  thereof,  what  fish  any  one 
jpatches  in  the  ocean,  that  great  and  still  remaining  com- 
mon of  mankind :  or  what  ambergrise  any  one  takes  up 
here,  is  by  the  labour  that  removes  it  out  of  that  common 
state  nature  left  it  in,  made  his  property,  who  takes  that 
pains  about  it.  And  even  amongst  us,  the  hare  that  any 
one  is  hunting,  is  thought  his  who  pursues  her  during 
the  chace :  for  being  a  beast  that  is  still  looked  upon  as 
common,  and  no  man's  private  possession ;  whoever  has 
employed  so  much  labour  about  any  of  that  kind,  as  to 
find  and  pursue  her,  has  thereby  removed  her  from  the  y^ 
statfi-iifjSSture,  wherein  shejga^  nnypmon^  and  hath  be-  (V^^ 
jS^un^a  property!  — I 

31.  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  to  this,  that  'Mf  I 

gathering  the  acorns,  or  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  &c. 

makes  a  right  to  them,  then  any  one  may  engross  as 

much  as  he  will,"     To  which  I  answer,  Not  so.    The 
same  law  of  nature,  that  does  by  this  means  give  us 
property,  does  also  bound  that  property  too.     "  God  ' 
*^  has  given  us  all  things  richly,"  1  Tim.  vi.  17,  is  tb^ 
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Vbie*  of  i-eftsbh  confirmed  bjr  inspifatioii.  But  lidW  hi 
has  he  given  it  us  ?  To  enjoy>  As  much  as  any  one  cati 
make  use  of  to  any  advantage  of  life  before  it  spoils  so 
muchhe  may  by  his  labour  iix  ^  property  in ;  whatevei' 
is  beyond  this,  is  more  than  his  share>  and  belongs  to 
others.  Nothing  Was  tnade  by  6od  for  man  to  spoil  of 
destroy.  And  thus,  considering  the  plenty  Of  natural 
provisions  there  was  a  long  time  in  the  world,  and  the 
few  spenders ;  and  to  how  small  a  part  of  that  provisioii 
the  industry  of  one  man  could  extend  itself,  and  engross 
it  to  the  prejudice  of  others ;  especially  keeping  within 
the  bounds,  set  by  reason,  of  what  might  serve  for  his  use ; 
there  could  be  then  little  room  for  quaiTels  or  conten- 
tions about  property  so  established. 

^32.  But  the  chief  matter  of  property  being  now 
not  the  fVuits  of  the  earth,  and  the  beasts  that  subsist 
on  it,  but  the  earth  itself;  as  that  which  takes  in,  and 
carries  with  it  all  the  rest ;  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  pro* 
perty  in  that  too  is  acquired  as  the  fbrttier.  As  tnueh 
land  as  a  man  tills,  plants,  improves^  cultivates^  and 
can  use  the  product  of.  so  much  is  his  property,  H6 
by  his  labour  does,  as  it  were,  enclose  it  from  the  com- 
mon. Nor  will  it  invalidate  his  right,  to  say  every  body 
else  has  an  equal  title  to  it,  and  therefore  he  cant)ot  ap- 
ipropriate,  he  cannot  enclose,  without  the  consent  of  dli 
his  fellow  commoners,  all  mankind.  God,  when  he 
gave  the  world  in  common  to  all  mankind,  commanded 
man  also  to  labour,  and  the  penury  of  his  condition  re- 
quired it  of  him.  God  and  his  reason  commanded  him 
to  subdue  the  earth,  i.  e.  improve  it  for  the  benefit  of 
life,  and  therein  lay  out  something  upon  it  that  was  his 
own,  his  labour.  He  that,  in  obedience  to  this  command 
of  God,  subdued,  tilled,  and  sowed  any  part  of  it,  thereby 
annexed  to  it  something  that  was  his  property,  which 
another  had  no  title  to,  nor  could  without  injury 
take  from  him. 

§  33.  Nor  was  this  appropriation  of  any  parcel  of 
land,  by  improving  it,  any  prejudice  to  any  other  maUi 
since  there  was  still  enough,  and  as  good  left  j  and  more 
than  the  yet  unprovided  could  use.  So  that,  in  effect, 
there  Was  never  the  less  left  for  others  because  of  his 
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eoi^MUre  Air  birpself :  for  h^  th^t  legFts  %»  moeh  »9  aBir 
othf  r  (pAn  maHe  i}9e  of,  does  ^s  g oqd  »5  t4k9  nothing  pt  ftUp 
N9bo4y  Qpuld  think  hicniself  injured  by  the  drinking  of 
apoUi^r  mm»  though  be  took  ^  good  drgtight^  who  had 

4  wbolp  river  of  tAe  same  w^ter  left  him  to  qpench  his  - 
thirst  {  and  the  case  of  land  and  water,  where  th@re  19  j 
enough  for  both,  is  perfectly  the  same* 

^  94*  God  gave  the  world  tp  men  in  cominQn  i  but 
Wiee  he  gave  it  them  for  their  beuefiti  and  the  great^t; 
conveniences  of  life  they  w^re  capable  to  draw  from  it, 
it  cannot  bo  supposed  he  meant  it  should  always  remaiii 
cepamon  and  uncultivated.    He  gave  it  to  the  use  of  tho 
industrious  and  yatiflp^^  (and  labour  was  to  be  hjg  title     1 
te  it^  not  to  the  fancy  or  covetoupqess  of  the  quarrei^    / 
some  and  coptenjdous.     He  that  had  as  good  left  tor  his    * 
i^iprcyvementy  as  wfis  idready  taken  up,  n^e^d  not  com^f 
pbun,  ought  not  tO'ipeddle  with  what  was  already  im»* 
proved  by  another's  labour:   if  he  did,  it  is  plaiu  he 
do^red  the  benefit  of  anothor's  pains,  which  he  had  U9 
right  to,  and  not  the  ground  which  God  h^d  giveq  him 
la  oommon  with  others  to  labour  ont  and  whereof  there 

wai  as  good  left,  s^  that  already  possessed,  and  wore 
than  he  kqew  what  to  do  with,  or  his  industry  could 
ieaoh  to* 

^  US.  It  is  irue^  in  land  that  is  common  in  England^ 
©r  any  other  country,  where  there  is  plenty  of  people 
iiodei>  government,  whp  have  money  and  commerpOi  po 
oue  can  enclose  or  ai^propriate  any  part,  without  the 
aonsent  of  all  his  fellow-commoners ;  because  this  is  loft 
comnion  by  compairt^  i,  e.  by  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
is  not  to  be  violated.  And  though  it  be  commoOi  in 
Inspect  of  some  men,  it  is  not  sp  to  all  mankinds  but  is 
the  joint  property  of  thi^  country,  or  this  parish-  Be- 
aides»  the  remainder,  after  such  enolosure,  would  not  be 
as  good  to  the  rest  of  the  commoners,  as  the  whole  was 
when  they  could  all  make  use  of  the  whole ;  wheroas  |p 
the  beginning  and  first  pec^ling  of  the  great  common 
pf  the  world,  it  was  quite  otherwise*  The  law  map 
w^9  under,  was  rather  for  apprqpriatingf  God  com- 
ipanded*  and  his  wants  forced  him  to  labour.  That 
WM  his  property  which  could  »ot  be  takon  from  him 
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y  wherever  he  had  fixed  it.    And  hence  subduing  or  cul- 

/tivating  the  earthy  and  having  dominion,  we  see  are 

joined  together.     The  one  gave  title  to  the  other.     So 

that  God,  by  commanding  to  subdue,  gave  authority-  so 

far  to  appropriate :   and  the  condition  of  human  life, 

which  requires  labour  and  materials  to  work  on,  neces> 

ysarily  introduces  private  ppssessions. 

-        §36.  The  measure  of  property  nf^t"^*^  has  wpU  ^t 

N/      by  the  extent  of  men*s  labour,  and  the  conveniences  of 

'i    p     life:  no  man's  labour  could  subdue  or  appropriate  all: 

"  c'  .  nor  could  his  enjoyineBt  consume  more  than  a  small 
■  '  <^\ES£j  *»  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  man,  this  way, 
^>  to  intrench  upon  the  right  of  another,  or  acquire  to 
,>^  himself  a  property,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighbour, 
^  ^  •  /  who  would  still  have  room  for  as  good,  and  as  large  a 
V  ,  "^  ^  possession  (after  the  other  had  taken  out  his)  as  before  it 
was  appropriated.  This  measure  did  confine  every 
man's  possession  to  a  very  moderate  proportion,  and 
such  as  he  might  appropriate  to  himself,  without  injury 
to  any  body,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  men 
were  more  in  danger  to  be  lost,  by  wandering  from  their 
company,  in  the  then  vast  wilderness  of  the  earth,  than 
1  to  be  straitened  for  want  of  room  to  plant  in.  And  the 
same  measure  may  be  allowed  still  without  prejudice  to 
any  body,  as  full  as  the  world  seems :  for  supposing  a 
man,  or  family,  in  the  state  they  were  at  first  peq[>ling 
of  the  world  by  the  children  of  Adam,  or  Noah ;  let 
him  plant  in  some  inland,  vacant  places  of  America,  we 
shall  find  that  the  possessions  he  could  make  himself, 
upon  the  measures  we  have  given,  would  not  be  very 
large,  nor,  even  to  this  day,  pr^udice  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, or  give  them  reason  to  complain,  or  think  them- 
selves injured  by  this  man's  encroachment ;  though  the 
race  of  men  have  now  spread  themselves  to  all  the  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  and  do  infinitely  exceed  the  small 
number  was  at  the  beginning.  Nay,  the  extent  of  ground 
is  of  so  little  value,  without  labour,  that  I  have  heard 
it  affirmed,  that  in  Spain  itself  a  man  may  be  permitted 
to  plough,  sow,  and  reap,  without  being  disturbed,  upon 
'  land  he  has  no  other  title  to,  but  only  his  making  use  of 

it.     But,  on  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants  think  them- 
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selves  beholden  to  him,  who  by  his  industry  on  neglected, 
and  consequently  waste  land,  has  increased  the  stock  of 
com,  which  they  wanted.     But  be  this  as  it  will,  which 
I  lay  no  stress  on ;:  this  I  dare  boldly  afBrm,  that  th^ 
same  rule  of  propriety,  (viz.)  that  every  man  should  have  / 
as  much  as  he  could  make  use  of,  would  hold  still  in  the     ^ 
world,  without  straitening  any  body ;  since  there  is  land 
enough  in  the  world  to  suffice  double  the  inhabitants, 
had  not  the  invention  of  money>  and  the  tacit  agreement       >^ 
of  men  to  put  a  value  on  it,  introduced  (by  consent) 
larger  possessions,  and  a  right  to  them ;  which,  how  it 
has  done,  I  shall  by  and  by  show  more  at  large. 

§  87.  This  is  certain,  that  in  the  beginning,  before 
the  desire  of  having  more  than  man  needed  had  altered 
the  intrinsic  value  of  things,  which  depends  only  on 
their  usefulness  to  the  life  of  man ;  or  had  agreed,  that 
a  little  piece  of  yellow  metal,  which  would  keep  without 
wasting  or  decay,  should  be  worth  a  great  piece  of 
flesh,  or  a  whole  heap  of  com ;  though  men  had  a  right 
to  appropriate,  by  their  labour,  each  one  to  himself 
as  much  of  the  things  of  nature  as  he  could  use :  yet 
this  could  not  be  much,  nor  to  the  prejudice  of  others, 
where  tlie  same  plenty  was  still  left  to  those  who  would 
use  the  same  industry.     To  which  let  me  add,  that  he 
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wha  appropriates  land  to  himself  by  his  labour,  does 

not  lessen,  but  increase  the  common  stock  of  mankind : 

fyr  the  provisions  serving  to  the  support  of  human  liie> 

produced  by  one  acre  of  enclpsed  and  cultivated  land, 

are  (to  speak  much  within   compass)  ten  times  more 

than  those  which  are  yielded  by  an  acre  of  land  of  an 

equal  richness  lying  waste  in  common.     And  therefore 

he  that  encloses  land,  and  has  a  greater  plenty  of  the 

conveniencies  of  life  fi'om  ten  acres,  than  he  could  have 

from  an  hundred  left  to  nature,  may  truly  be  said  to  give 

ninety  acres  to  mankind:  for  his  labour  now  supplies 

him  with  provisions  out  of  ten  acres,  which  were  by 

the  product  of  an  hundred  lying  in  common.     I  have 

here  rated  the  improved  land  very  low,  in  making  its 

product  but  as  ten  to  one,  when  it  is  much  nearer  an 

hundred  to  one :  for  I  ask,  whether  in  the  wild  woods  \ 

and  tmcultivated  Waste  of  America,  left  to  nature,  with- 
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out  any  improveaienti  tillage^  or  husbandry,  a  thousand 
acres  yield  the  needy  and  wretched  inhabitants  as  many 
conveniencies  of  Ufe^  as  ten  acres  equally  fertile  land  do 
in  Devonshire,  where  they  are  well  cultivated. 

Before  the  appropriation  of  land,  he  who  gathered  as 
much  of  the  wild  fruit,  killed,  caught,  or  tamed,  as 
many  of  the  beasts  as  he  could ;  he  that  so  employed  his 
pains  about  any  of  the  spontaneous  products  of  paturet 
as  any  way  to  alter  them  from  the  state  which  nature  put 
them  in,  by  placing  any  of  his  labour  on  them,  did 
thereby  acquire  a  propriety  in  them :  but  if  they  pe^ 
rished,  in  his  possession,  without  their  due  use ;  if  the 
fruits  rotted,  or  the  venison  putrified,  before  he  could 
spend  it ;  he  offended  against  the  common  law  of  na« 
ture,  and  was  liable  to  be  punished:  he  invaded  bia 
neighbour's  share,  for  he  had  no  right,  farther  than  his 
use  called  for  any  of  them,  and  they  might  serve  to 
afford  him  conveniencies  of  life. 

^38.  The  same  measures  governed  the  possession  of 
land  too :  whatsoever  he  tilled  and  reaped,  laid  up  and 
made  use  of,  before  it  spoiled,  that  was  his  peculiar 
right;  whatsoever  he  enclosed,  and  pould  feed,  and 
make  use  of,  the  cattle  and  product  was  also  his.  But 
if  either  the  grass  of  his  incbsure  rotted  on  the  ground, 
or  the  fruit  of  his  planting  perished  without  gathering 
and  laying  up ;  this  part  of  the  earth,  notwithstanding 
his  inclosure,  was  still  to  be  looked  on  as  waste,  and 
might  be  the  possession  of  any  other.  Thus  at  the  be- 
ginning, Cain  might  take  as  much  ground  as  he  could 
till,  and  make  it  his  own  land,  and  yet  leave  enough  to 
Abel's  sheep  to  feed  on ;  a  few  acres  would  serve  fac 
both  their  possessions.  But  as  families  increased,  and 
industry  enlarged  their  stocks,  their  possessions  enlarged 
with  the  need  of  them ;  but  yet  it  was  commonly  with*- 
out  any  fixed  property  in  the  ground  they  made  use  of, 
till  they  incorporated,  settled  themselves  together,  and 
built  cities ;  and  then,  by  consent,  they  came  in  time  to 
set  out  the  bounds  of  their  distinct  territories,  and 
agree  on  limits  between  them  and  their  neighbours ;  and 
by  laws  within  themselves  settled  the  properties  of  those 
of  the  same  society :  for  we  see,  that  in  that  part  of  the 
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world  which  was  first  inhabited,  and  therefore  like  to  be 
best  peopled,  even  as  low  down  as  Abraham's  time,  they 
wandered  with  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  which  was 
their  substance,  freely  up  and  down ;  and  this  Abraham 
did,  in  a  country  where  he  was  a  stranger*  Whence  it  is 
plain,  that  at  least  a  great  part  of  the  land  lay  in  com*- 
mon :  that  the  inhabitants  valued  it  not,  nor  claimed 
property  in  any  more  than  they  made  use  of.  But  when 
there  was  not  room  enough  in  the  same  place,  for  their 
herds  to  feed  together,  they  by  consent,  as  Abraham  and 
Lot  did,  G^n.  xiii,  5,  separated  and  enlarged  their  pas«- 
ture,  where  it  best  liked  them.  And  for  the  same  reason 
Esau  went  from  his  father,  and  his  brother,  and  planted 
in  mount  Seir,  Gen.  xxxvi.  6* 

§  39*  And  thus^  without  supposing  any  private  dp*- 
minion,  and  property  in  Adam,  over  all  the  world,  ex«- 
clusive  of  all  other  men,  which  can  no  way  be  proved, 
nor  any  one's  property  b«  made  out  from  it ;  but  sup- 
posing the  world  given,  as  it  was,  to  the  children  of  men 
m  common,  we  see  bow  labour  could  make  men  dis» 
tinct  titles  to  several  parcels  of  it,  for  their  private  uses ; 
wherein  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  right,  no  room  for 
quarrel* 

^  40.  Nor  is  it  so  strange,  as  perhaps  b^ore  consi.- 
deration  it  may  appear,  that  the  property  of  labour 
should  be  able  to  over-balance  the  community  of  land ; 
for  it  is  labour  indeed  that  put  the  difference  of  value 
on  every  thing ;  and  let  any  one  consider  what  the  dif* 
ference  is  between  an  acre  of  land  planted  with  tobaccp 
or  sugar,  sown  with  wheat  or  barley,  and  an  acre  of  the 
same  land  lying  in  common^  without  any  husbandry  upon 
U,  and  he  will  find,  that  the  improvement  of  labour  makes 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  value.  I  think  it  will  be  but 
a  very  modest  computation  to  say^  that  of  the  products 
of  the  earth  useful  to  the  life  of  man,  nine  tenths  are  tb? 
effects  of  labour :  nay,  if  we  will  rightly  estimate  things 
as  they  come  to  our  use,  and  cast  up  the  several  expences 
about  them,  what  in  them  is  purely  owing  to  nature,  ai|d 
what  to  labour,  we  shall  find,  that  in  most  of  them  nine- 
ty-nine hundredths  are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the  account 
of  labour. 
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§  41.  Thei-e  cannot  be  a  clearer  demonstration  of  any 
thing,  than  several  nations  of  the  Americans  are  of  this, 
who  ai'e  rich  in  land,  and  poor  in  all  the  comforts  of  life ; 
whom  nature  having  furnished  as  liberally  as  any  other 
people,  with  the  materials  of  plenty,  i.  e.  a  fruitful  soil, 
apt  to  produce  in  abundance  what  might  serve  for  food, 
raiment,  and  delight;  yet  for  want  of  improving  it 
by  labour,  have  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  conveni- 
encies  we  enjoy  :  and  a  king  of  a  large  and  fruitful  terri- 
tory there  feeds,  lodges,  and  is  clad  worse  than  a  day- 
labourer  in  England. 

§  42.  To  make  this  a  little  clear,  let  us  but  trace 
some  of  the  ordinary  provisions  of  life,  through  their 
several  progresses,  before  they  come  to  our  use,  and  see 
how  much  of  their  value  they  receive  from  human  in- 
dustry. Bread,  wine,  and  cloth,  are  things  of  daily  use, 
and  great  plenty :  yet  notwithstanding,  acorns,  water, 
and  leaves,  or  skins«  must  be  our  bread,  drink,  and 
cloathing,  did  not  labour  furnish  us  with  these  more 
useful  commodities :  for  whatever  bread  is  more  worth 
than  acorns,  wine  than  water,  and  cloth  or  silk,  than 
leaves,  skins,  or  moss,  that  is  wholly  owing  to  labour 
and  industry :  the  one  of  these  being  the  food  and  rai- 
ment which  unassisted  nature  furnishes  us  with :  the  other, 
provisions  which  our  industry  and  pains  prepare  for  us ; 
which  how  much  they  exceed  the  other  in  value,  when 
any  one  hath  computed,  he  will  then  see  how  much  la- 
bour makes  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  valijfe  of  things 
we  enjoy  in  this  world :  and  the  ground  which  produces 
the  materials,  is  scarce  to  be  reckoned  in,  as  any,  or,  at 
most,  but  a  very  small  part  of  it :  so  little,  that  even 
amongst  us,  land  that  is  left  wholly  to  nature,  that  hath 
no  impixjvement  of  pasturage,  tillage,  or  planting,  is 
called,  as  indeed  it  is,  waste ;  and  we  shall  find  the  bene- 
fit of  it  amount  to  little  more  than  nothing. 

This  shows  how  much  numbers  of  men  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  largeness  of  dominions ;  and  that  the  increase 
of  lands,  and  the  right  of  employing  of  them,  is  the 
great  art  of  government :  and  that  prince,  who  shall  be 
so  wise  and  godlike,  as  by  established  laws  of  liberty  to 
secure  protection  and  encouragement  to  the  honest  in- 
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dustry  of  mankind,  against  the  oppression  of  power  and  / 
narrowness  of  party,  will  quickly  be  too  hard  for  his( 
neighbours :  but  this  by  the  by.  Tor  return  to  the  ar-^ 
gument  in  hand. 

§  43.  An  acre  of  land,  that  bears  here  twenty  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  another  in  America,  which,  with  the 
same  husbandry,  would  do  the  like,  are,  without  doubt, 
of  the  same  natural  intrinsic  value :  but  yet  the  benefit 
niankind  receives  from  the  one  in  a  year,  is  worth  51. 
and  from  the  other  possibly  not  worth  a  penny,  if  all 
the  profit  an  Indian  received  from  it  were  to  be  valued, 
and  sold  here ;  at  least,  I  may  truly  say,  not  one  thou- 
sandth. It  is  labour  then  which  puts  the  greatest  part  \ 
of  the  value  upon  land,  without  which  it  would  scarcely  1 
be  worth  any  thing :  it  is  to  that  we  owe  the  greatest 
part  of  all  its  useful  products ;  for  all  that  the  straw, 
bran,  bread,  of  that  acre  of  wheat,  is  more  worth  than 
the  product  of  an  acre  of  as  good  land,  which  lies  Waste, 
is  all  the  effect  of  labour :  for  it  is  not  barely  the  plough-  * 
man's  pains,  the  reaper's  and  thresher*s  toil,  and  the 
baker*s  sweat  is  to  be  counted  into  the  bread  we  eat ; 
the  labour  of  those  who  broke  the  oxen,  who  digged 
and  wrought  the  iron  and  stones,  who  felled  and  framed 
the  timber  employed  about  the  plough,  mill,  oven,  or 
any  other  utensils,  which  are  a  vast  number  requisite 
to  this  com,  from  its  being  seed  to  be  sown,  to  its  being 
made  bread,  must  all  be  charged  on  the  account  of  labour, 
and  received  as  an  effect  of  that :  nature  and  the  earth 
furnished  only  the  almost  worthless  materials,  as  in 
themselves.  It  would  be  a  strange  ^^  catalogue  of  things, 
**  that  industry  provided  and  made  use  of,  about  every 
"  loaf  of  bread,"  before  it  came  to  our  use,  if  we  could 
trace  them;  iron,  wood,  leather,  bark,  timber,  stone, 
bricks,  coals,  lime,  cloth,  dyeing,  drugs,  pitch,  tar, 
masts,  ropes,  and  all  the  materials  made  use  of  in  the 
ship,  that  brought  any  of  the  commodities  used  by  any 
of  the  workmen,  to  any  part  of  the  work :  all  which 
it  would  be  almost  impossible,  at  least  too  long,  to 
reckon  up. 

§  44.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  though  the 
things  of  nature  are  given  in  common,  yet  man,  by 
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being  master  of  himself,  and  '*  proprietor  of  bifl  oini  per*. 
*^  900,  and  the  ac^tions  or  labour  of  it,  had  stiU  in  him^r 
"  jBeJf  the  gr^at  foundation  of  property ; "  ftPd  th»t, 
which,  made  up  the  greater  part  of  what  he  applied  \q 
the  mpport  or  comfprt  of  hie  being,  when  invf|itipn 
and  ^pU  had  imprpved  the  conveniencies  of  life,  was 
perfectly  bis  own,  and  did  not  belong  in  common  to 

others. 
j^  §  4g.  Thus  labour>  in  the  beginning)  gave  a  right 
pf  property,  wherever  any  one  was  pleased  to  employ 
it  Mpon  what  was  common,  which  remained  a  long  while 
th^  far  greater  part,  and  is  yet  more  than  mankind 
makes  use  of.  Men,  at  first,  for  the  most  part,  non- 
tented  themselves;  with  what  unassisted  nature  offered  to 
their  necessities :  and  though  afterwards^  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  (where  the  increase  of  people  and  stQQk» 
with  the  use  of  money,  had  made  land  scarce,  and  so  of 
some  value)  the  sevei^  communities  settled  the  bounds 
'  of  their  distinct  territories,  and  by  laws  within  them-* 
selves  regulated  the  properties  of  the  private  men  oi 
their  society^  and  so,  by  compact  and  agreement,  set^ 
tied  the  property  which  labour  and  industry  began :  and 

the  leagues  that  have  been  made  between  several  states 
and  kingdoms^  either  expressly  or  tacitly  disowning  all 
claim  and  right  to  the  land  in  the  others  possession, 
have,  by  common  consent,  given  up  their  pretences  ta 
their  natural  common  right,  which  originally  they  bad 
to  those  countries,  and  so  have,  by  positive  agreement»^ 
settled  a  property  amongst  themselves,  in  distinct  parts 
and  parcels  of  the  earth ;  yet  there  still  are  g^eat  traeta 
of  ground  to  be  found,  which  (the  inhabitants  thereof 
|ipt  having  joined  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  the  con- 
sent of  the  use  of  their  common  money)  lie  waste,  and 
are  more  than  the  people  who  dwell  on  it  do,  or  can  make 
use  of,  and  so  still  lie  in  common ;  though  this  can  scarce 
happen  amongst  that  part  of  mankind  that  have  con* 

sented  to  the  use  of  money. 

^  46t  The  greatest  part  of  things  really  useful  to  thn 
life  of  man,  and  such  as  the  necessity  of  subsisting  made 
the  first  commoners  of  the  world  look  after,  as  it  doth 
the  Americans  ww^  are  generally  things  of  short  ^um- 
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ttoti  i  Mdh  as,  if  they  afe  not  cotisumed  by  ittie,  WiB 
decay  and  perish  of  themselves :  yold»  silver^  and  dia*> 
tnonds,  are  thinjsfs  that  fancy  or  agreement-  hath  put  the 
value  on^  more  than  real  use^ jindJhfLDCcessary  Support 
^  life.  Now  of  those  good  things  which  nature  hath 
provided  in  common,  every  one  had  a  right,  (as  hath 
been  said)  to  as  much  as  he  could  use,  and  property  in 
all  that  he  could  effect  with  his  labour ;  all  that  his  iti*- 
dustry  could  extend  to,  to  alter  fh)m  the  state  nature 
had  put  it  in,  was  his.  He  that  gathered  a  hundred 
bushels  of  acorns  or  apples,  had  thereby  a  property  in 
them,  they  were  his  goods  as  soon  as  gathered.  He  was 
only  to  look,  that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiled,  else 
he  took  more  than  his  share,  and  robbed  others.  And 
indeed  it  was  a  foolish  thing,  as  well  as  dishonest,  to 
hoard  up  more  than  he  could  make  use  of.  If  he  gave 
away  a  part  to  any  body  else,  so  that  it  perished  not  use- 
lessly in  his  possession,  these  he  also  made  use  of.  And 
if  he  also  bartered  away  plums,  that  would  have  rotted 
in  a  week,  for  nuts  that  would  last  good  for  his  eating 
a  whole  year,  he  did  no  injury ;  he  wasted  not  the  com- 
mon stock ;  destroyed  no  part  of  the  portion  of  the 
goods  that  belonged  to  others,  so  long  as  nothing  pe- 
rished uselessly  in  his  hands.  Again,  if  he  would  give 
his  nuts  for  a  piece  of  metal,  pleased  with  its  colour ; 
or  exchange  his  sheep  for  shells,  or  wool  for  a  sparkling 
pebble  or  a  diamond,  and  keep  those  by  him  all  his  life, 
he  invaded  not  the  right  of  others,  he  might  heap  as 
mudi  of  these  durable  things  as  he  pleased ;  the  ex- 
ceeding of  the  bounds  of  his  just  property  not  lying  in 
the  largeness  of  his  possession,  but  the  perishing  of  any 
thing  uselessly  in  It. 

§  47.  And  thus  came  in  the  use  of  money,  some  last- 
ing thing  that  men  might  keep  without  spoiling,  and 
that  by  mutual  consent  men  would  take  in  exchange  for 
the  truly  useful,  but  perishable  supports  of  life. 

§  48.  And  as  different  degrees  of  industry  were  apt 
to  give  men  possessions  in  different  proportions,  so  this 
invention  of  money  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue and  enlarge  them :  for  supposing  an  island,  sepa- 
rate from  aU  possible  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  wherein  there  were  but  an  hundred  families,  but 
there  were  sheep,  horses,  and  cows,  with  other  useful 
animals,  wholesome  fruits,  and  land  enough  for  com 
for  a  hundred  thousand  times  as  many,  but  nothing  in 
the  island,  either  because  of  its  commonness,  or  perish- 
ableness,  fit  to  supply  the  place  pf  money  ;  what  reason 
qould  any  one  have  there  to  enlarge  his  possessions  be- 
yond the  use  of  his  family  and  a  plentiful  supply  to  its 
consumption, either  in  what  their  own  industry  produced, 
or  they  could  barter  for  Uke  perishable,  useful  commodi- 
ties with  others  ?  Where  there  is  not  something,  both 
pasting  and  scarce,  and  so  valuable  to  be  hoarded  up» 
there  men  will  npt  be  apt  to  enlarge  their  possessions  of 
land,  were  it  ever  so  rich,  ever  so  free  for  them  to  take : 
for  I  ask,  what  would  a  man  value  ten  thousand,  or  an 
hundred  thousand  aci'es  of  excellent  land,  ready  culti- 
vated and  well  stocked  too  with  cattle,  in  the  middle  of 
the  inland  parts  of  America,  where  he  had  no  hopes  of 
commerce  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  draw  money 
to  him  by  the  sale  of  the  product  ?  It  would  not  be  worth 
the  enclosing,  and  we  should  see  him  give  up  again  to 
the  wild  common  of  nature,  whatever  was  more  than 
would  supply  the  conveniencies  of  life  to  be  had  there  for 
him  and  his  family. 

^  49.  Thus  in  the  beginning  all  the  world  was  Ame- 
rica, and  more  so  than  that  is  now ;  for  no  such  thing  as 
money  was  any  where  known.  Find  out  something  that 
hath  the  use  and  value  of  money  amongst  his  neighbours, 
you  shall  see  the  same  man  will  begin  presently  to  en- 
large his  possessions. 

\  50,  But  since  gold  and  silver,  being  little  useful  to 
the  life  of  man  in  proportion  to  food,  raiment,  and  car- 
riage, has  its  value  only  from  the  consent  of  men,  where- 
of labour  yet  makes,  in  great  part,  the  measure ;  it  is 
plain,  that  men  have  agreed  to  a  disproportionate  and 
unequal  possession  of  the  earth,  they  having,  by  a  tacit 
and  voluntary  consent,  found  out  a  way  how  a  man  may 
fairly  possess  more  land  than  he  himself  can  use  the  pro- 
duct  of,  by  receiving  in  exchange  for  the  overplus,  gold 
^and  silver,  which  may  be  hoarded  up  witl^iout  injury  to 
any  one ;  these  niet9ls  not  spoiling  or  decaying  in  the 
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hands  of  tbe  possessor.  This  partage  of  things  in  an 
inequality  of  private  possessions,  men  have  made  prac* 
ticable  out  of  the  bounds  of  society,  and  without  com*f 
pact ;  only  by  putting  a  value  on  gold  and  silver,  and 
tacitly  agreeing  in  the  use  of  money :  for  in  govern-, 
ments,  the  laws  regulate  the  right  of  property,  and 
the  possession  of  land  is  determined  by  positive  con* 
stituttons. 

%  51,  And  thus,  I  think,  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive, 
*^  how  labour  could  at  first  begin  a  title  of  property  ** 
in  the  common  things  of  nature,  and  how  the  spending 
it  upon  our  uses  bounded  it.  So  that  there  could  then 
be  qo  reason  of  quarrelling  about  title,  nor  any  doubt 
about  the  largeness  of  possession  it  gave.  Bight  and 
conveniency  went  t<>gether ;  for  as  a  man  had  a  right  to 
^11  he  could  employ  his  labour  upon,  so  he  had  no  temptr 
ation  to  labour  for  more  than  he  could  make  use  of. 
This  left  no  room  for  controversy  about  the  title,  nor  for 
encroachment  on  the  right  of  others ;  what  portion  a 
man  carved  to  himself,  was  easily  seen  :  and  it  was  use* 
less,  as  well  as  dishonest,  to  carve  himself  too  much,  or 
take  more  than  he  needed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  paternal  power ^ 

^  52,  It  may  perhaps  be  censured  as  an  impertinent 
criticism,  in  a  discourse  of  this  nature,  to  find  fault 
with  words  and  names,  that  have  obtained  in  the  world: 
and  yet  possibly  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ofier  new  ones, 
when  the  old  are  apt  to  lead  men  into  mistakes,  as 
this  of  paternal  power  probably  has  done ;  which  seems 
so  to  place  the  power  of  parents  over  their  children 
wholly  in  the  father,  as  if  the  mother  had  no  share 
}n  it:  whereas,  if  we  consult  reason  or  revelation,  we 
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nhall  fhid  she  hath  an  equal  title.  This  may  give  otl6 
reason  to  ask,  whether  this  might  not  he  more  properly 
called  parental  power  ?  for  whatever  obligation  nature 
and  the  right  of  generation  lays  on  children,  it  must 
certainly  bind  them  equally  to  both  concurrent  causes 
of  it.  And  accordingly  we  see  the  positive  law  of  God 
every  where  joins  them  together  witliout  distinction, 
when  it  commands  the  obedience  of  children :  *•  Ho- 
'•  nour  thy  father  and  thy  mother/'  Exod.  xx.  12. 
"  Whosoever  curseth  his  father  or  his  mother,'*  Lev. 
XX.  9.  *^  Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his  mother  and  his 
**  father,"  Lev.  xix.  5.  "  Children,  obey  your  parents,** 
Ace.  Eph,  vi.  1,  is  the  style  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. 

^  53.  Had  but  this  one  thing  been  well  considet^^ 
without  looking  any  deeper  into  the  matter,  it  might 
perhaps  have  icept  men  from  running  into  those  gross 
mistakes  they  have  made,  about  this  power  of  parents ; 
which,  however  it  might,  without  any  great  harshness, 
bear  the  name  of  absolute  dominion,  and  regal  authority, 
when  under  the  title  of  paternal  power  it  seemed  ap- 
propriated to  the  father,  would  yet  have  sounded  but 
oddly,  and  in  the  very  name  shown  the  absurdity,  if 
this  supposed  absolute  power  over  children  had  been 
called  parental;  and  thereby  have  discovered,  that  it 
belonged  to  the  mother  too :  for  it  will  but  very  ill 
serve  the  turn  of  those  men,  who  contend  so  much  for 
the  absolute  power  and  authority  of  the  fatherhood,  as 
they  call  it,  that  the  mother  should  have  any  share  in  it ; 
and  it  would  have  but  ill  supported  the  monarchy  they 
contend  for,  when  by  the  very  name  it  appeared  that 
that  fundamental  authority,  from  whence  they  would 
derive  their  government  of  a  single  person  only,  was  not 
placed  in  one,  but  two  persons  jointly.  But  to  let  this 
of  names  pass. 

§  54.  Though  I  have  said  above,  chap.  ii.  "  That 
"  all  men  by  nature  are  equal,"  I  cannot  be  supposed 
to  understand  all  sorts  of  equality :  age  or  virtue  may 
give  men  a  just  precedency :  excellency  of  parts  and 
merit  may  place  others  above  the  common  level :  Krth 
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may  subject  some^  and  alliance  or  benefits  others,  to  pay 
an  observance  to  those  whom  nature^  gratitude,  or  other 
I'espects,  may  have  made  it  due :  and  yet  all  this  consists 
with  the  equality,  wl^ich  all  men  are  in,  in  respect  of  ju- 
risdiction or  dominion  one  over  another ;  which  was  the 
equality  I  there  spoke  of,  as  proper  to  the  business  in 
hand,  being  that  equal  right,  that  every  man  hath,  to 
his  natural  freedom,  without  being  subjected  to  the  will 
or  Authority  of  any  other  man. 

4  55.  Children,  I  confess,  are  not  bom  in  this  state 
of  equality,  though  they  are  bom  to  it.  Their  parents 
lAve  a  sort  of  rule  and  jurisdiction  over  them,  when 
they  come  into  the  world,  and  for  some  time  after ;  but 
it  is  but  a  temporary  one.  The  bonds  of  this  subjection 
are  like  the  swaddling  clothes  they  are  wrapt  up  in,  and 
supported  by,  in  the  weakness  of  their  infancy :  age 
and  reason,  as  they  grow  up,  loosen  them,  till  at  length 
they  drop  quite  off,  and  leave  a  man  at  his  own  free 
disposal. 

§  56.  Adam  was  created  a  perfect  man,  his  body  and 
mind  in  full  possession  of  their  strength  and  reason,  and 
so  was  capable  from  the  first  instant  of  his  being  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  support  and  preservation ;  and  govern 
his  actions  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  law  of  reason 
which  God  had  implanted  in  him.  From  him  the  world 
is  peopled  with  his  descendants,  who  are  all  bom  infants, 
weak  and  helpless,  without  knowledge  or  understanding: 
but  to  supply  the  defects  of  this  imperfect  state,  till  the 
improvement  of  growth  and  age  hath  removed  them, 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  after  them  all  parents  were,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  "  under  an  obligation  to  preserve,  nou- 
**  rish,  and  educate  the  children,'*  they  had  begotten ; 
not  as  their  own  workmanship,  but  the  workmanship  of 
their  own  maker,  the  Almighty,  to  whom  they  were  to 
be  accountable  for  them. 

§  57.  The  law,  that  was  to  govern  Adam,  was  the 
same  that  was  to  govern  all  his  posterity,  the  law  of  rea- 
son. But  his  offspring  having  another  way  of  entrance 
into  the  world,  different  from  him,  by  a  natural  birth, 
that  produced  them  ignorant  and  without  the  use  of 
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TeMm$  they  were  not  presently  under  that  law ;  fw  no^ 
body  can  be  under  a  law^  which  is  not  promulgated  to 
him ;  and  this  law  being  promulgated  or  made  known 
by  reason  onlys  he  that  is  not  come  to  the  use  of  his 
\    reason*  cannot  be  said  to  be  under  this  law ;  and  Adam's 
A  children,  being  not  presently  as  soon  as  bom,  under  this 
i    law  of  reason,  were  not  presently  free ;  for  law,  in  its 
true  notion,  is  not  so  much  the  limitation,  asthedi^ 
irection  of  a  free  and  intelligent  ^gent  to  his  proper  in- 
terest, and  prescribes  no  farther  than  is  for  the  general 
\  good  of  those  under  that  law :  could  they  be  happier 
V  without  it,  the  law,  as  a  useless  thing,  would  of  itself 
yanish ;  and  that  ill  deserves  the  name  of  confinement 
which  hedges  us  in  only  from  bogs  and  precipices*    So 
that)  however  it  may  be  mistaken,  ^hfiend  of  law  is  not 
I   to  abolish  or  restrain,  but  to  preserve  and  enlarge  free- 
\  dom ;  for  in  all  the  states  of  created  beings  capable  of 
laws,  "  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  freedom ; " 
for  liberty  is  to  be  free  from  restraint  and  violence  from 
others;  which  cannot  be  where  there  is  not  law :  but 
freedom  is  not,  as  we  are  told,  **  a  liberty  for  every  man 
<f  to  do  what  he  lists ;  "  (for  who  could  be  free,  when 
every  other  man's  humour  might,  domineer  over  him  ?) 
but  a  liberty  to  dispose,  and  onler  as  he  lists,  his  person, 
actions,  possessions,  and  his  whole  property,  within  the 
allowance  of  those  laws  under  which  he  is,  and  therein 
not  to  be  sulyect  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  another,  but 
freely  follow  bis  own* 

§  58,  The  power,  then,  that  parents  have  over  their 
children,  arises  from  that  duty  which  is  incumbent  on 
them,  to  take  care  of  their  offspring  during  the  im- 
perfect state  of  childhood.  To  inform  the  mind,  and 
govern  the  actions  dT  their  yet  ignorant  nonage,  till  rea* 
son  shall  take  its  pl^e,  and  ease  them  of  that  trouble, 
is  what  the  children  want,  and  the  parents  are  bound 
tc^*  ^r  God  having  given  man  an  understanding  to  di- 
rect his  actions,  has  allowed  him  a  freedom  of  will,  and 
liberty  of  acting,  as  properly  belonging  thereunto,  with- 
in the  bounds  of  that  law  he  is  under.  But  whilst  he  is 
in  an  estate^  wherein  he  has  hot  understanding  of  his 
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own  to  direct  his  will,  he  is  not  to  have  any  will  of 
his  own  to  follow  :  he  that  understands  for  him,  must 
will  for  him  too;  he  must  prescribe  to  his  will,  and 
regulate  his  actions:  but  when  he  comes  to  the  esr 
tate  thgt  made  his  father  a  freeman,  the  son  is  a  free- 
man too,  | 

§  Srthis  holds  in  aU  the  laws  a  man  is  under,  whe- 
ther  natural  or  civil.  Is  a  man  under  the  law  of  nature  ? 
What  made  him  free  of  that  law  ?  what  gave  him  a  free  / 
disposing  of  his  property  according  to  his  own  will,  I  v 
within  the  compass  of  that  law  ?  I  answer,  a  state  of  ^ 
maturity,  wherein  he  might  be  supposed  capable  to 
know  that  law,  that  so  he  might  keep  his  actions  within 
the  bounds  of  it.  When  he  has  acquired  that  state,  he 
is  presumed  to  know  how  far  that  law  is  to  be  his  guide» 
and  how  far  he  may  make  use  of  his  freedom,  and  so 
comes  to  have  it ;  till  then,  somebody  else  must  guide 
him,  who  is  presumed  to  know  how  far  the  law  allows  a 
liberty.  If  such  a  state  of  reason,  such  an  age  of  dis- 
cretion made  him  free,  the  same  shall  make  his  son  free 
too.  Is  a  man  under  the  law  of  England  ?  What  made 
him  free  of  that  law  ?  that  is,  to  have  the  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  his  actions  and  possessions  according  to  his  own. 
will  within  the  permission  of  that  law  ?  A  capacity  oi  K 
knowing  that  law ;  which  is  supposed  by  that  law,  at 
the  age  of  one  and  twenty  years,  and  in  some  cases 
sooner.  If  this  made  the  father  free,  it  shall  make  the 
son  free  too.  Till  then  we  see  the  law  allows  the  son  to 
have  no  will,  but  he  is  to  be  guided  by  the  will  of  his 
father  or  guardian,  who  is  to  understand  for  him.  ^  And 
if  the  father  die,  and  fail  to  substitute  a  deputy  in  his 
trust ;  if  he  hath  not  provided  a  tutor  to  govern  his 
son,  during  his  minority,  during  his  want  of  under^ 
standing ;  the  law  takes  care  to  do  it ;  some  other  must 
govern  him,  and  be  a  will  to  him,  till  he  hath  attained 
to  a  state  of  freedom,  and  his  understanding  be  fit  to 
take  the  government  of  his  will.  But  after  that,  the  • 
father  and  son  are  equally  free  as  much  as  tutor  and  pu- 
pil after  nonage :  equally  subjects  of  the  same  law  to- 
gether, without  any  dominion  left  in  the  father  over  the 
life,  liberty,  or  estate  of  his  son,  whether  they  be  only 
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in  the  state  and  under  the  law  of  nature,  or  under  the 
positive  laws  of  an  established  government. 

§  60.  But  if,  through  defects  that  may  happen  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  any  one  comes  not  to 
such  a  degree  of  reason,  wherein  he  might  be  supposed 
capable  of  knowing  the  law,  and  so  living  within  the 
rules  of  it ;  he  is  never  capable  of  being  a  free  man,  he 
is  never  let  loose  to  the  disposure  of  his  own  will  (be- 
cause he  knows  no  bounds  to  it^  has  not  understanding, 
its  proper  guide)  but  is  continued  under  the  tuition  and 
government  of  others,  all  the  time  his  own  understand- 
ing is  incapable  of  that  charge.  And  so  lunatics  and 
idiots  are  never  set  free  from  the  government  of  their 
parents.  "  Children,  who  are  not  as  yet  come  imto 
"  those  years  whereat  they  may  have ;  and  innocents 
**  which  are  excluded  by  a  natural  defect  from  evet^ 

having ;  thirdly,  madmen,  which  for  the  present  can* 

not  possibly  have  the  use  of  right  reason  to  guide 
"  themselves;  have  for  their  guide  the  reason  that 
**  guideth  other  men,  which  are  tutors  over  them,  to 
"  seek  and  procure  their  good  for  them/'  says  Hooker, 
Eccl.  PoL  lib.  i.  sect.  7.  All  which  seems  no  more  than 
that  duty  which  God  and  nature  has  laid  on  man,  as 
well  as  other  creatures,  to  preserve  their  offspring,  till 
they  can  be  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  -and  will 
scarce  amount  to  an  instance  or  proof  of  parents  regal 

hority. 

^  61 .  Thus  we  are  bom  free,  as  we  are  l^oriLra^ 
onal ;  not  that  we  have  actually  the  exercise  of  either : 
age,  that  brings  one,  brings  with  it  the  other  too.  And 
thus  we  see  how  natural  freedom  and  subjection  to  pa- 
rents may  consist  together,  and  are  both  founded  on  the 
same  principle.  A  child  is  free  by  his  father's  title,  by 
his  father's  understanding,  which  is  to  govern  him  till 
he  hath  it  of  his  own.  The  freedom  of  a  man  at  years  of 
discretion,  and  the  subjection  of  a  child  to  his  parents, 
whilst  yet  short  of  that  age,  are  so  consistent,  and  so  dis- 
tinguishable, that  the  most  blinded  contenders  for  mo- 
narchy, by  right  of  fatherhood,  cannot  miss  this  diffe- 
rence ;  the  most  obstinate  cannot  but  allow  their  con- 
sistency :  for  were  their  doctrine  all  true/  were  the  right 
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heir  of  Adam  now  known^  and  by  that  title  settled  a 
monarch  in  his  throne^  invested  with  all  the  absolute 
unlimited  power.  Sir  Robert  Filmer  talks  of;  if  he  should 
die  as  soon  as  his  heir  were  born,  must  not  the  childt^ 
notwithstanding  he  wei'e  ever  so  free,  ever  so  much  so- 
vereign, be  in  subjection  to  his  mother  and  nurse,  to  tu- 
tors and  governors,  till  age  and  education  brought  him 
reason  and  ability  to  govern  himself  and  others  ?  The 
necessities  of  his  life,  the  health  of  his  body,,  and  the 
information  of  his  mind,  would  require  him  to  be  di« 
rected  by  the  will  of  others,  and  not  his  own ;  and  yet 
will  any  one  think>  that  this  restraint  and  subjection 
were  inconsistent  with^  or  spoiled  him  of,  that  liberty 
or  sovereignty  he  had  a  right  to,  or  gave  away  his  em- 
pire  to  those  who  had  the  government  of  his  nonage  ? 
This  government  over  him  only  prepared  him  the  better 
and  sooner  for  it.  If  any  body  should  ask  me  when 
my  son  is  of  age  to  be  free  ?  I  shall  answer,  just  when 
his  monarch  is  of  age  to  govern. .  "  But  at  what  time," 
says  the  judicious  Hooker,  Eocl.  PoL  lib.  i.  sect.  6. 
^*  a  man  may  be  said  to  have  attained  so  far  forth 

the  use  of  reason,'  as   sufficeth  to   make  him  capa« 

ble  of  those  laws  whereby  he  is  then  bound  to  guide 
^^  his  actions :  this  is  a  great  deal  more  easy  for  sense  to 
'*  discern,  than  for  any  one  by  skill  and  learning  to 
"  determine." 

§  62.  Commonwealths  themselves  take  notice  of, 
and  allow,  that  there  is  a  time  when  men  are  to  be- 
^in  to  act  like  freemen,  and  therefore  till  that  time 
require  not  oaths  of  fealty,  or  allegiance,  or  other  public 
owning  of,  or  submission  to,  the  government  of  their 
countries. 

§  63.  The  freedom  then  of  man,  and  liberty  of  acting 
according  to  his  own  will,  is  grounded  on  his  having 
reason,  which  is  able  to  instruct  him  in  that  law  he.  is  to 
govern  himself  by,  and  make  him  know  how  far  he 
is  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will.  To  turn  hya(i 
loose  to  an  unrestrained  liberty,  before  he  has  reason  to 
guide  him,  is  not  the  allowing  him  the  privilege  of  his 
nature  to  be  free ;  but  to  thrust  him  out  amongst  brutes, 
und  abandom  him  to  a  state  as  wretcheds  and,  as  much 
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beneath  that  of  d  man,  as  theirs.  This  k  tliat  whiich' 
puts  the  authority  into  the  parents  hands  to  govern  the 
minority  of  their  children.  God  hath  made  it  their  bu- 
siness to  employ  this  care  on  their  offspring,  and  hath 
placed  in  them  suitable  inclinations  of  tenderness  and 
concern  to  temper  this  power,  to  apply  it,  as  his  wisdom 
designed  it,  to  the  children's  good  as  long  as  they  should 
need  to  be  under  it. 

^  64.  But  what  reason  can  hence  advance  this  care 
iDrf  the  parents  due  to  their  offspring  into  an  absolute 
arbitrary  dominion  of  the  father,  whose  power  reaches 
no  farther  than,  by  such  a  discipline  as  he  finds  most 
ieffectual,  to  give  such  strength  and  health  to  their 
bodies,  such  vigour  and  rectitude  to  their  minds,  as  may 
best  fit  his  children  to  be  most  useful  to  themselves  and 
others :  and,  if  it  be  necessary  to  his  condition,  to  make 
them  work,  when  they  are  able,  for  their  own  subsist- 
encCi  But  in  this  power  the  mother  too  has  her  share 
with  the  father. 

§  65.  Nay,  this  power  so  little  belongs  to  the  father 
by  any  peculiar  right  of  nature,  butonly  as  he  is  guardiatl 
of  his  children,  that  when  he  quits  his  care  of  them,  h6 
loses  his  power  over  them,  which  goes  along  wnth  theit 
nourishment  and  education,  to  which  it  is  inseparably 
annexed ;  and  it  belongs  as  much  to  the  foster-father  of 
an  exposed  child,  as  to  the  natural  father  of  another.  S5 
little  power  does  the  bare  act  of  begetting  give  a  man 
over  his  issue ;  if  all  his  care  ends  there,  and  this  be  all 
the  title  he  hath  to  the  name  and  authority  of  a  father. 
And  what  will  become  of  this  paternal  power  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  where  one  woman  hath  more  than  one  hus- 
band at  a  time?  or  in  those  parts  of  America,  where,  when 
the  husband  and  wife  part,  which  happens  frequently, 
the  children  are  all  left  to  the  mother,  follow  her,  and 
•  are  wholly  under  her  care  and  provision  ?  If  the  father 
die  whilst  the  children  are  young,  do  they  not  naturally 
every  where  owe  the  same  obedience  to  their  mother, 
'during  their  minority,  as  to  their  father  were  he  alive  ; 
and  will  any  one  say,  that  the  mother  hath  a  legislative 
power  over  her  children  ?  that  she  can  make  standing 
roles^,  which  shall  be  of  perpetual  obligation,  by  whiph 
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th^y  ought  to  fegulate  all  the  concerns  of  their  property, 
and  bound  their  liberty  all  the  course  of  their  lives  ?  or 
can  she  enforce  the  observation  of  them  with  capital 
punishments  ?  for  this  is  the  proper  power  of  the  magis- 
tratC)  of  which  the  father  hath  not  so  much  as  the 
shadow.  His  command  over  his  children  is  but  teiil«« 
porary,  and  reaches  not  their  life  or  property:  it  is 
but  a  help  to  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  theitf 
nonage^  a  discipline  necessary  to  their  education :  and 
though  a  father  may  dispose  of  his  own  possessions  as 
he  pleases,  when  his  children  are  out  of  danger  of  pe* 
rishing  for  waut»  yet  his  power  extends  not  ta  the 
lives  or  goods^  which  either  their  own  industry,  or  an* 
other's  bounty  has  made  theirs ;  nor  to  their  liberty  nei** 
ther,  when  tfiey  are  once  arrived  to  the  infranchisement 
of  the  years  of  discretion.  The  father's  empire  then 
ceases,  and  can  from  thenceforwards  no  more  dispose  of 
the  liberty  of  his  son^  than  that  of  any  other  man :  and 
it  must  be  far  from  an  absolute  or  perpetual  jurisdiction^ 
from  which  a  man  may  withdraw  himself,  having  licence 
from  divine  authority  to  ^*  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
•*  cleave  to  his  wife/'  • 

§  66.  But  though  there  be  a  time  when  a  child  comes 
to  be  as  free  £rom  subjection  to  the  will  atid  command 
tif  his  father,  as  the  father  himself  is  free  from  subjection 
to  the  will  of  any  body  else,  and  they  are  each  undek* 
no  other  restraint  but  that  which  is  common  to  them 
both,  whether  it  be  the  law  of  nature,  or  mufaidpal 
law  of  their  country ;  yet  this  freedom  exempts  not 
a  son  from  that  honour  which  he  ought,  by  the  law 
of  God  and  nature,  to  pay  his  parents.  God  having 
made  the  parents  instruments  in  his  great  design  of 
continuing  the  race  of  mankind,  and  the  occasions  of 
life  to  their  children ;  as  he  hath  laid  on  them  an  obliga- 
tion to  nourish,  preserve^  and  bring  up  their  offspring ; 
so  he  has  laid  on  the  children  a  perpetual  obligation  of 
honouring  their  parents,  which  containing  in  it  an  in- 
ward esteem  and  reverence  to  be  shown  by  all  outward 
expressions,  ties  up  the  child  from  any  thing  that  may 
ever  injure  or  ^ffi^Qt^  disturb  or  endanger^  the  happiness 
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or  life  of  those  from  whom  he  received  his ;  and  en« 
gages  him  in  all  actions  of  defence,  relief,  assistance^ 
and  comfort  of  those,  by  whose  means  he  entered  into 
being,  and  has  been  made  capable  of  any  enjoyments 
of  l^e :  from  this  obligation  no  state,  no  freedom  can 
absolve  children.  But  this  is  very  far  from  giving  pa- 
rents a  power  of  command  over  their  children,  or  au« 
thority  to  make  laws  and  dispose  as  they  please  of  their 
lives  and  liberties.  It  is  one  thing  to  owe  honour,  re- 
spect, gratitude,  and  assistance :  another  to  require  an 
absolute  obedience  and  submission.  The  honour  due  to 
parents,  a  monarch  in  his  throne  owes  his  mother ;  and 
yet  this  lessens  not  his  authority^  nor  subjects  him  to 
her  government. 

^  67.  The  subjection  of  a  minor,  plefces  in  the  fa- 
ther a  temporary  government,  which  terminates  with 
the  minority  of  the  child :  and  the  honour  due  from  a 
child^  places  in  the  parents  perpetual  right  to  respect^ 
reverence,  support  and  compliance  too^  more  or  less,  as 
the  father^s  care,  cost,  and  kindness  in  his  education, 
have  been  more  or  less.     This  ends  not  with  minority, 
but  holds  in  all  parts  and  conditions  of  a  man's  life. 
The  want  of  distinguishing  these  two  powers,  viz.  that 
which  the  father*  hath  in  the  right  of  tuition,  during 
minority,  and  the  right  of  honour  all  his  life,  may  per- 
haps have  caused  d  great  part  of  the  mistakes  about  this 
matter :  for  to  speak  properly  of  them,  the  first  of  these 
is  rather  the  privilege  of  children,  and  duty  of  parents, 
than  any  prerogative  of  paternal  power.     The  nourish- 
ment and  education  of  their >  children  is  a  charge  so  in- 
cumbent on  parents  for  their  children's  good,  that  no- 
thing can  absolve  them  from  taking  care  of  it :  and 
though  the  power  of  commanding  and  chastising  them 
go  along  with  it,  yet  God  hath  woven  into  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  such  a  tenderness  for  their  off- 
spring, that  there  is  little  fear  that  parents  should  use 
their  power  with  too  much  rigour ;  the  excess  is  seldom 
on  the  severe  side,  the  strong  bias  of  nature  drawing  the 
other  way.     And  therefore  God  Almighty,  when  he 
would  express  his  gentle  dealing  with  the  Israelites^  he 
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tells  them,  that  though  he  chastened  them/^  he  chastened 
*^  them  as  a  man  chastens  his  son/'  Deut.  viii.  5,  i  e. 
with  tenderness  and  affection;  and  kept  them  under  no 
severer  discipline  than  what  was  absolutely  best  for 
them,  and  had  been  less  kindness  to  have  slackened. 
This  is  that  power  to  which  children  are  commanded 
obedience,  that  the  pains  and  care  of  their  parents  may 
not  be  increased,  or  ill  rewarded. 

§  68.  On  the  other  side,  honour  and  support,  all  that 
which  gratitude  requires  to  return  for  the  benefits  re- 
ceived by  and  from  them,  is  the  indispensable  duty  of 
the  child,  and  the  proper  privilege  of  the  parents.  This 
is  intended  for  the  parents  advantage,  as  the  other  is  for 
the  child's ;  though  education,  the  parents  duty,  seems 
to  have  most  power,  because  the  ignorance  and  infir- 
mities of  childhood  stand  in  need  of  restraint  and  cor- 
rection ;  which  is  a  visible  exercise  of  rule,  and  a  kind  of 
dominion.  And  that  duty  which  is  comprehended  in 
the  word  honour,  requires  less  obedience,  though  the 
obligation  be  stronger  on  grown  than  younger  children : 
for  who  can  think  the  command,  "  Cliildren,  obey  your 
**  parents,"  requires  in  a  man  that  has  children  of  his 
own  the  same  submission  to  his  father,  as  it  does  in  his 
yet  young  children  to  him ;  and  that  by  this  precept  he 
were  bound  to  obey  all  his  father's  commands,  if,  out  of 
a  conceit  of  authority,  he  should  have  th^  indiscretion 
to  treat  him  still  as  a  boy. 

§  69.  The  first  part  then  of  paternal  power,  or  rather 
duty,  which  is  education,  belongs  so  to  the  father,  that 
it  terminates  at  a  certain  season ;  when  the  business  of 
education  is  over,  it  ceases  of  itself,  and  is  also  alienable 
before :  for  a  man  may  put  the  tuition  of  his  son  in  other 
hands ;  and  he  that  has  made  his  son  an  apprentice  to 
another,  has  discharged  him,  during  that  time,  of  a  great 
part  of  his  obedience  both  to  himself  and  to  his  mother. 
But  all  the  duty  of  honour,  the  other  part,  remains 
nevertheless  entire  to  them ;  nothing  can  cancel  that :  it 
is  so  inseparable  from  them  both,  that  the  father's  au- 
thority cannot  dispossess  the  mother  of  this  right,  nor 
can  any  man  discharge  his  son  from  honouring  her  that 
bore  him*   But  both  these  are  very  far  from  a  power  to 
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make  laws,  and  enforcing  them  with  penalties  that  may 
reach  estate,  liberty,  limbs,  and  life.  The  pawer  of 
commanding  ends  with  nckiage ;  and  though  after  that, 
honour  and  respect,  support  and  defence,  and  whatso- 
ever gratitude  cart  oblige  a  man  to,  fbr  the  highest  be-  . 
nefits  he  is  naturally  capable  of,  be  always  due  frotn  a 
son  to  his  parents ;  yet  all  this  puts  no  sceptre  into 
the  father's  hand,  no  sovereign  power  of  commanding. 
He  has  no  dominion  over  his  son's  property,  or  actions ; 
nor  any  right  that  his  will  should  prescribe  to  his  son's 
in  all  things,  however  it  may  become  his  son  in  many 
things  not  very  inconvenient  to  him  and  his  family,  to 
pay  a  deference  to  it. 

§  70.  A  man  may  owe  honour  and  respect  to  art 
ancient,  or  wise  man ;  defence  to  his  child  or  friend ; 
relief  and  support  to  the  distressed ;  and  gratitude  to 
a  benefactor,  (o  such  a  degree,  that  all  he  has,  all  he 
can  do,  cannot  sufficiently  pay  it:  but  all  these  give 
no  authority,  no  right  to  any  one,  of  making  laws  over 
him  from  whom  they  are  owing.  And  it  is  plain,  all 
this  is  due  not  only  to  the  bare  title  of  father;  not 
only  because,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  owing  to  the  mo- 
ther too,  but  because  these  obligations  to  parents,  and 
the  degrees  of  what  is  required  of  children,  may  be 
varied  by  the  different  care  and  kindness,  trouble  and 
expense,  which  are  often  employed  upon  one  child 
more  than  another. 

^71.  This  shows  the  reason  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
parents  in  societies,  where  they  themselves  are  subjects, 
retain  a  power  over  their  children,  and  have  as  much 
right  to  their  subjection  as  those  who  are  in  the  state  of 
nature.  Which  could  not  possibly  be,  if  all  political 
power  were  only  paternal,  and  that  in  truth  they  were 
one  and  the  same  thing :  for  then,  all  paternal  power 
being  in  the  piince,  the  subject  could  naturally  have 
none  of  it.  But  these  two  powers,  political  and  paternal, 
are  so  perfectly  distinct  and  separate,  are  built  Upon  so 
diffi?rent  foundations,  and  given  to  so  different  ends,  that 
every  subject  that  is  a  father^  has  as  much  a  paternal 
power  over  his  children,  as  the  prince  has  over  his  t  and 
^very  prince,  that  has  parents,  owes  them  as  much  fiUd 
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duty  and  obedience,  as  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  do 
to  theirs;  and  cannot  therefore  contain  any  part  or 
degree  of  that  kind  of  dominion  which  a  prince  or  ma- 
gistrate has  over  his  subjects. 

§  72.  Though  the  obligation  on  the  parents  to  bring 
up  their  children,  and  the  obligation  on  children  to  ho- 
nour their  parents,  contain  all  the  power  on  the  one 
hand,  and  submission  on  the  other^  which  are  proper  to 
this  relation,  yet  thei'e  is  another  power  ordinary  io, 
the  father,  whereby  he  has  a  tie  on  the  obedience  of 
his  children ;  which  though  it  be  common  to  him  with 
other  men,  yet  the  occasions  of  showing  it  almost  con- 
stantly happening  to  fathers  in  their  private  families, 
and  the  instances  of  it  elsewhere  being  rare^  and  less 
taken  notice  of,  it  passes  in  the  world  for  a  part  of  pa.* 
ternal  jurisdiction.  And  this  is  the  power  men  generally 
have  to  bestow  their  estates  on  those  who  pleasfe  them 
best ;  the  possession  of  the  father  being  the  expectation 
and  inheritance  of  the  children,  ordinarily  in  certain 
proportions,  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  each 
country ;  yet  it  is  commonly  in  the  father's  power  to 
bestow  it  with  a  more  sparing  or  liberal  hand,  according 
as  the  behaviour  of  this  or  that  child  hath  comported 
with  his  will  and  humour. 

§  73.  This  is  no  small  tie  on  the  obedience  of  chil* 
dren :  and  there  being  always  annexed  to  the  enjoyment 
of  land  a  submission  to  the  government  of  the  country^ 
of  which  that  land  is  a  part;  it  has  been  commonly 
supposed,  that  a  father  could  oblige  his  posterity  to  that 
government,  of  which  he  himself  was  a  subject,  and  I 
that  his  compact  held  them ;  whereas  it  being  only  a 
necessary  condition  annexed  to  the  land,  and  the  inhe* 
ritance  of  an  estate  which  is  under  that  government, 
reaches  only  those  who  will  take  it  on  that  condition, 
and  so  is  no  natural  tie  or  engagement,  but  a  voluntary 
submission :  for  every  man's  children  being  by  nature  as 
free  as  himself,  or  any  of  his  ancestors  ever  were,  mayi 
whilst  they  are  in  that  freedom,  choose  what  society 
they  will  join  themselves  to,  what  commonwealth  they 
will  put  themselves  under.    But  if  they  will  eiyoy  the 
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inheritance  of  their  ancestors^  they  must  take  it  on  the 
same  terms  their  ancestors  had  it,  and  submit  to  all  the 
conditions  annexed  to  such  a  possession.  By  this  power 
indeed  fathers  oblige  their  children  to  obedience  to  them- 
selves^  even  when  they  are  past  minority,  and  most  com- 
monly too  subject  them  to  this  or  that  political  power : 
but  neither  of  these  by  any  peculiar  right  of  fatherhood^ 
but  by  the.  reward  they  have  in  their  hands  to  enforce 
and  recompence  such  a  compliance ;  and  is  no  more 
power  than  what  a  Frenchman  has  over  an  Englishman, 
who,  by  the  hopes  of  an  estate  he  will  leave  him,  will 
certainly  have  a  strong  tie  on  his  obedience :  and  if^ 
when  it  is  left  him,  he  will  enjoy  it^  he  must  certainly 
take  it  upon  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  possession  of 
land  in  that  country  where  it  lies,  whether  it  be  France 
or  England. 

^  74.  To  conclude  then,  though  the  father's  power 
of  commanding  extends  no  farther  than  the  minority  of 
his  children,  and  to  a  degree  only  fit  for  the  discipline 
and  government  of  that  age ;  and  though  that  honour 
and  respect,  and  all  that  which  the  Latins  called  piety» 
which  they  indispensably  owe  to  their  parents  all  their 
life-time,  and  in  all  estates,  with  all  that  support  and 
defence  which  is  due  to  them,  gives  the  father  no  power 
of  governing,  i.  e.  making  laws  and  enacting  penalties 
on  his  children ;  though  by  all  this  he  has  no  dominion 
over  the  property  or  actions  of  his  son ;  yet  it  is  obvious 
to  conceive  how  easy  it  was,  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  and  in  places  still,  where  the  thinness  of  people 
gives  families  leave  to  separate  into  unpossessed  quar- 
ters, and  they  have  room,  to  remove  or  plant  them- 
selves in  yet  vacant  habitations,  for  the  father  of  the 
family  to  become  the  prince  *  of  it ;  he  had  been  a  ruler 


*  It  is  no  improbable  opinion^  therefore^  which  the  arch-philoso- 
f>her  was  of,  "  That  the  chief  person  in  every  household  was  always, 
^^  as  it  were,,  a  king :  so  when  numbers  of  households  joined  them- 
*'  selves  in  civil  societies  together^  kings  were  the  first  kind  of  go- 
'^  vemors  amongst  them^  which  is  aLso^  as  it  seemeth,  the  reason 
^^  why  the  name  of  fathers  continued  still  in  them^  who,  of.  fathers. 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  infancy  of  his  children :  and 
since  without  some  government  it  would  be  hard  for 
them  to  live  together^  it  was  likeliest  it  should,  by  the 
express  or  tacit  consent  of  the  children  when  they  were 
grown  up,  be  in  the  father,  where  it  seemed  without 
any  change  barely  to  continue ;  when  indeed  nothing 
more  was  required  to  it,  than  the  permitting  the  father 
to  exercise  alone,  in  his  family,  that  executive  power 
of  the  law  of  nature,  which  every  free  man  natutally 
hath,  and  by  that  permission  resigning  up  to  hini  a  mo^^ 
narchical  jiower,  whilst  they  remained  in  it.  But  that  ^ ; 
this  was  not  by  any  paternal  right,  but  onl^  by  the  con-  n 
sent  of  his  children,  is  evident  from  kence,  that  no^- 
body  doubts,  but  if  a  stranger,  whom  diance  or  business 
had  brought  to  his  fdmily,  had  there  killed  any  of  his 
children,  or  committed  any  othter  fact,  he  might  con* 
demn  and  put  him  to  death,  m*  otherwise  punish  him,  as 
well  as  any  of  his  children :  which  it  was  impossible  he 
should  do  by  virtue  of  any  paternal  authority  over  one 
who  was  not  his  child,  but  by  virtue  of  that  executive 
power  of  the  law  of  nature,  which,  as  a  man,  he  had  a 
right  to :  and  he  alone  could  punish  him  in  his  family, 
where  the  respect  of  his  children  had  laid  by  the  ex- 
ercise  of  such  a  power,  to  give  way  to  the  dignity  and 
authority  they  were  willing  should  remain  in  him,  above 
the  rest  of  his  family. 

§  75.  Thus  it  was  easy,  and  almost  natural  for  chil** 
dren,  by  a  tacit,  and  scarce  avoidable  consent,  to  make 
way  for  the  father's  authority  and  government.     They 
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Were  made  rulers ;  as  also  tKe  ancient  custom  of  governors  to  do  as 
Melchizedeck^  and  being  kings^  to  exercise  the  office  of  priests^ 
which  fathers  did  at  the  firsts  grew  perhaps  by  the  same  occasion. 
'^  Howbeit^  this  is  not  the  only  kind  of  regiment  that  has  been  re- 
«  ceived  in  the  world.  The  inconveniencies  of  one  kind  have  caused 
^'  sundry  others  to  be  devised  :  so  that^  in  a  word^  all  public  regi- 
*^  ment^  of  what  kin^  soever,  seemeth  evidently  to  have  risen  from 
*'  the  deliberate  advice,  consultation,  and  composition  between  men^ 
*'  judging  it  convenient  and  behoveful ;  there  being  no  impossibility 
*•  in  nature  considered  by  itself,  but  that  man  might  have  lived 
^^  without  any  public  regiment."     Hooker's  Eccl.  P.  1.  i.  sect.  10. 
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had  been  ficcu9tomed  in  their  childhood  to  fottov  his 
direction!  and  to  refer  their  little  differences  to  him; 
and  when  they  were  menj  who  fitter  to  rule  them? 
Their  little  propertieSi  and  less  covetonsness,  seldom 
afforded  greater  controversies;  and  when  any  riiould 
arise^  where  could  they  have  a  fitter  umpire  than  he,  by 
whose  care  they  had  every  one  been  sustained  and 
brought  up^  and  who  had  a  tenderness  for  them  all  ?  It 
is  no  wonder  that  they  made  no  distinction  betwixt 
minority  and  futt  age ;  nor  looked  after  one  and  twenty, 
or  any  other  age  that  might  make  them  the  free  dis* 
posers  of  themselves  and  fortunes,  when  they  could  have 
J90  desire  to  be  out  of  their  pupilage :  the  government 
they  bad  been  under  during  it,  continued  still  to  be 
more  their  protection  than  restraint :  and  they  could 
np*where  find  a  greater  security  to  their  peace,  liberties, 
and  fortunes,  than  in  the  rule  of  a  father. 

§  76,  Thus  the  natural  fathers  of  families  by  an  in- 
\  sensible  change  became  the  politic  monarchs  of  them 
too :  and  as  they  chanced  to  live  long,  and  leave  able 
and  worthy  heirs,  for  several  successions,  or  otherwise ; 
so  they  laid  the  foundations  of  hereditary,  or  elective 
kingdoms,  under  several  constitutions  and  manners,  ac^ 
cording  as  chance,  contrivance,  or  occasions  happened  to 
mould  them.  Bi|t  if  princes  have  their  titles  in  their 
fathers  right,  and  it  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  natural 
right  of  Others  to  political  authority,  because  they  com- 
monly were  those  in  whose  hands  we  .find,  de  facto,  the 
exercise  of  government :  I  say,  if  this  argument  be  good, 
it  will  as  strongly  prove,  that  all  princes,  nay  princes 
only,  ought  to  be  priests,  since  it  is  as  certain,  that  in 
the  beginning,  "  the  father  of  the  family  was  priest,  as 
"  that  he  was  ruler  in  his  own  household." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Of  political  or  civil  society. 

^  77.  God  having  made  man  such  a  creature,  that 
in  his  own  judgment,  it  was  not  good  for  him  to  be 
alone,  put  him  under  strong  obligations  of  necessity^ 
convenience,  and  incUnation,  to  drive  him  into  so-^C 
ciety,  as  well  as  fitted  him  with  understanding  and 
language  to  continue  and  enjoy  it.  The  first  society 
was  between  man^jai4..wif^»  which  gave  beginning  to 
that  between  parents  and  children ;  to  whichi  in  time, 
^  that  between  master  and  seryaijt  came  to  be  added ;  and 
^  though  all  these  might,  and  commonly  did  meet  together, 
and  make  up  but  one  family,  wherein  the  master  or  mis- 
tress of  it  h^  some  sort  of  rule  proper  to  a  family;  each 
of  these^  or  all  together,  came  short  of  political  society, 
as  we  shall  see^  if  we  consider  the  difierent  ends,  ties,  and 
bounds  of  each  of  these. 

§  78,  Conjugal  society  is  made  by  a  voluntary  com- 
pact between  man  and  woman ;  and  though  it  consist 
chiefly  in  such  a  communion  and  right  in  one  another's 
bodies  as  is  necessary  to  its  chief  end,  procreation ;  yet 
it  draws  with  it  mutual  support  and  assistance,  and  a 
communion  of  interests  too,  as  necessary  not  only  to 
unite  their  care  and  affection,  but  also  necessary  to  their 
common  offspring,  who  have  a  right  to  be  nourished  and 
maintained  by  them,  till  they  are  able  to  provide  for 
themselves* 

^  79t  For  the  end  of  conjunction  between  male  and 
female  being  not  barely  procreation,  but  the  continua- 
tion of  the  species ;  this  conjunction  betwixt  male  and 
female  ought  to  last,  even  after  procreation,  so  long  as 
is  necessary  to  the  nourishment  and  support  of  the  young 
ones,  who  are  to  be  sustained  hy  those  that  got  them, 
till  they  are  able  to  shift  and  provide  for  themselves. 
.  This  rule,  which  the  infinite  wise  Maker  hath  set  to 
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the  works  of  his  hands,  we  find  the  inferior  creatures 
steadily  obey.  In  those  viviparous  animals  which  feed 
on  grass,  the  conjunction  between  male  and  female  lasts 
no  longer  than  the  very  act  of  copulation ;  because  the 
teat  of  the  dam  being  sufficient  to  nourish  the  youngs 
till  it  be  able  to  feed  on  grass,  the  male  only  begets, 
but  concerns  not  himself  for  the  female  or  young,  to 
whose  sustenance  he  can  contribute  nothing.  But  in 
beasts  of  prey  the  conjunction  lasts  longer :  because  the 
dam  not  being  able  well  to  subsist  herself,  and  nourish 
her  numerous  offspring  by  her  own  prey  alone,  a  more 
laborious,  as  well  as  more  dangerous  way  of  living, 
than  by  feeding  on  grass ;  the  assistance  of  the  male  is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  their  common  family, 
which  cannot  subsist  till  they  are  able  to  prey  for  them- 
selves, but  by  the  joint  care  of  male  and  female.  The 
same  is  to  be  observed  in  all  birds  (except  some  dome3* 
tic  ones,  where  plenty  of  food  excuses  the  cock  from 
feeding,  and  taking  care  of  the  young  brood),  whose 
young  needing  food  in  the  nest,  the  cock  and  hen  con- 
tinue mates,  till  the  young  are  able  to  use  their  wing, 
and  provide  for  themselves. 

^  80.  And  herein  I  think  lies  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  reason,  "  why  the  male  and  female  in  mankind  are 
•*  tied  to  a  longer  conjunction "  than  other  creatures, 
viz.  because  the  female  is  capable  of  conceiving,  and 
de  facto  is  commonly  with  child  again,  and  brings  forth 
too  a  new  birth,  long  before  the  former  is  out  of  a  de- 
pendency for  support  on  his  parents  help,  and  able  to 
shift  for  himself,  and  has  all  the  assistance  that  is  due 
to  him  from  his  parents :  whereby  the  father,  who  is 
bound  to  take  care  for  those  he  hath  begot,  is  under  an 
obligation  to  continue  in  conjugal  society  with  the  same 
woman  longer  than  other  creatures,  whose  young  being 
able  to  subsist  of  themselves  before  the  time  of  procrea- 
tion returns  again,  the  conjugal  bond  dissolves  of  itself, 
and  they  are  at  liberty,  till  Hymen  at  his  usual  anniver- 
sary season  summons  them  again  to  choose  new  mates. 
Wherein  one  cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  great 
Creator,  who  having  given  to  man  foresight,  and  an 
ability  to  lay  up  for  the  future,  as  well  as  ta  supply  the 
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piiesent  iteee^dty,  hath  made  it  neoetisiuyy  that  soci^cy 
d  ttiati  fknA  wife  should  be  more  lastitigi  thati  of  male 
atid  female  amongst  other  creatures ;  that  so  their  in** 
dustry  might  be  encouraged,  and  their  interert  betteif 
united,  to  make  provision  and  lay  up  goods  for  their 
common  issue,  which  uncertain  mixture,  or  easy  arid 
frequent  solutions  of  conjugal  society,  would  mightily 
disturb. 

^81.  But  though  these  are  ties  upon  mankind,  which 
make  the  conjugal  bonds  more  firm  and  lasting  in  man^ 
than  the  other  species  of  animals ;  yet  it  would  give 
Ode  reason  to  inquire,  why  this  compact,  where  proerea^^ 
tion  and  education  are  secured,  and  inheritance  taken 
care  for,  may  not  be  made  determinable^  either  bycon-* 
sent,  or  at  a  certain  time,  or  upon  certain  conditions^  a» 
well  as  any  other  voluntary  compacts,  there  being  no  ne* 
cessity  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  nor  to  the  ends  of  it^ 
that  it  should  always  be  for  life ;  I  mean,  to  such  as  are 
under  no  restraint  of  any  positive  law^  which  ordatn» 
all  such  contracts  to  be  perpetual 

,  ^  83.  But  the  husband  and  wife,  though  they  have 
but  one  common  concern,  yet  having  different  under^ 
standings,  will  unavoidably  sometimes  have  differentr 
wills  too ;  it  therefore  being  necessary  that  the  last 
determination,  i.  e*  the  rule,  should  be  placed  some*- 
where;  it  naturally  falls  to  the  man's  shai^,  as  thc^ 
£lbler  and  the  stronger.  But  this  reaching  but  to  the 
fhings  of  their  common  interest  and  property,  leaves 
the  wife  in  the  full  and  free  possession  of  what  by  am- 
tract  is  her  peculiar  rights  and  gives  the  husband  no 
more  power  over  her  life  than  she  has  over  his ;  the 
power  of  the  husband  being  so  far  from  that  of  an  abso« 
lute  monarch,  that  the  wife  has  in  many  cases  a  liberty 
to  separate  from  him^  where  natural  right  or  their  con-> 
tract  allows  it ;  whether  that  contract  be  m^Ae  by  them^ 
delves  in  the  state  of  nature,  or  by  the  customs  or  laws 
of  the  coimtry  they  live  in ;  and  the  children  upon  such 
separation  fall  to  the  father's  or  mother^s  lot,  as  such 
contract  does  determine. 

^  %9.  For  all  the  ends  of  marriage  being  to  be  ob* 
taitied  unctet  politic  government,  as  well  as  in  the  state 
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of  nature,  die  civil  magistrate  doth  not  abridge  the  right 
or  power  of  either  naturally  necessary  to  those  ends,  viz. 
procreation  and  mutual  support  and  assistance  whilst 
they  are  together ;  but  only  decides  any  controversy  that 
may  arise  between  man  and  wife  about  them.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  and  that  absolute  sovereignty  and  power  of 
life  and  death  naturally  belonged  to  the  husband,  and 
were  necessary  to  the  society  between  man  and  virife, 
there  could  be  no  matrimony  in  any  of  those  countries 
where  the  husband  is  allowed  no  such  absolute  autho* 
rity.  But  the  ends  of  matrimony  requiring  no  sudi 
power  in  the  husband,  the  condition  of  conjugal  sodetjr 
put  it  not  in  him,  it  being  not  at  all  necessary  to  thii 
state.  Conjugal  society  could  subsist  and  attain  its  ends 
without  it ;  nay,  community  of  goods,  and  the  pdwer 
over  them,  mutual  assistance  and  maintenance,  and  other 
things  belonging  to  conjugal  society,  might  be  varied 
and  regulated  by  that  contract  which  unites  man  and 
wife  in  that  society,  as  far  as  may  consist  with  procre- 
ation  and  the  bringing  up  of  children  till  they  could 
shift  for  themselves;  nothing  being  necessary  to  any 
society,  that  is  not  necessary  to  the  ends  for  which  it 
is  made. 

§  84.  The  society  betwixt  parents  and  children,  and 
the  distinct  rights  and  powers  belonging  respectively  to 
them,  I  have  treated  of  so  largely,  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  that  I  shall  not  here  need  to  say  any  thing  of 
it*  And  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  far  different  finom 
a  politic  society. 

§  85.  Master  and  servant  are  names  as  old  as  history, 
but  given  to  those  of  far  different  condition ;  for  a  free- 
man makes  himself  a  servant  to  another,  by  selling  him, 
for  a  certain  time,  the  service  he  undertakes  to  do,  in 
exchange  for  wages  he  is  to  receive  :  and  though  this 
commonly  puts  him  into  the  family  of  his  master,  and 
under  the  ordinary  discipline  thereof :  yet  it  gives  the 
master  but  a  temporary  power  over  him,  and  no  greater 
than  what  is  contained  in  the  coutract  between  them. 
But  there  is  another  sort  of  servants,  which  by  a  pecu-* 
liar  name  we  call  slaves,  who  being  captives  taken  in 
^  just  ^ar,  i^re  b^  the  right  of  nature  subjected  to  the 
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absolute  dominion  and  arbitrary  power  of  their  masters* 
These  men  having,  as  I  say,  forfeited  their  lives,  and 
with  it  their  liberties,  and  lost  their  estates ;  and  being 
in  the  state  of  slavery,  not  capable  of  any  property, 
.cannot  in  that  state  be  considered  as  any  part  of  civil 
wciety;  the  chief  end  whereof  is  the  preservation  of 
property. 

^  86.  Let  us  therefore  consider  a  master  of  a  family 
with  all  these  subordinate  relations  of  wife,  children, 
servants,  and  slaves,  united  under  the  domestic  rule  of  a 
family;  which,  what  resemblance  soever  it  may  have 
in  its  order,  ofiBces,  and  number  too,  with  a  little  com* 
mon wealth,  yet  is  very  far  from  it,  both  in  its  consti- 
tution, power,  and  end :  or  if  it  must  be  thought  a  mo- 
narchy, and  the  paterfamilias  the  absolute  monarch  in 
it,  absolute  monarchy  will  have  but  a  very  shattered 
and  short  power,  when  it  is  plain  by  what  has  been 
said  before,  that  the  master  of  the  family  has  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  differently  limited  power,  both  as  to  time  and 
extent,  over  those  several  persons  that  are  in  it :  for 
excepting  the  slave  (and  the  family  is  as  much  a  family, 
and  bis  power  as  paterfamilias  as  great,  whether  there 
be  any  slaves  in  his  family  or  no)  he  has  no  legislative 
power  of  life  and  death  over  any  of  them,  and  none  too 
but  what  a  mistress  of  a  family  may  have  as  well  as  he# 
And  he  certainly  can  have  no  absolute  power  over  the 
whole  family,  who  has  but  a  very  limited  one  over  every 
individual  in  it.  But  how  a  family,  or  any  other  society 
of  men,  differ  from  that  which  is  properly  political  so- 
ciety, we  shall  best  see  by  considering  wherein  political 
society  itself  consists. 

§  87.  Man  Iieing  bom,  as  has  been  proved,  with  a  o 
title  to  perfect  freedom,  and  uncontrolled  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  law  of  nature^ 
equally  with  any  other  man,  or  number  of  men  in  the 
world,  hath  by  nature  a  power,  not  only  to  preserve 
his  property,  that  is,  his  life,  liberty,  and  estate,  against 
the  injuries  and  attempts  of  other  men ;  but  to  judge 
of  and  punish  the  breaches  of  that  law  in  others,  as  he 
is  persuaded  the  offence  deserves^  even  with  death  itself, 
ia  crimes  where  th^  heinousness  of  the  fact,  in  his  opi« 
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nion,  requires  it.  But  because  no  political  society  can 
be,  nor  subsist,  without  having  in  itself  the  power  to 
|}reserve  the  property,  and,  in  order  thereunto,  punish 
the  offences  of  all  those  of  that  society;  there  and  there 
only  is  political  society,  where  every  one  of  the  niem« 
bers  hath  quitted  his  natural  power*  resigned  it.up_into 
the  hands  of  the  community  in  all  cases  that  exglydes 
him  not  from  appealing  for  protection  to  the  law  esta- 
blished by  it.  And  thus  all  private  judgment  of  every 
particular  member  being  excluded,  the  community 
comes  to  be  umpire  by  settled  standing  rules,  indiffe- 
rent, and  the  same  to  all  parties ;  and  by  men  having 
authority  from  the  community,  for  the  execution  of  those 
rules,  decides  all  the  differences  that  may  happen  be- 
tween any  members  of  that  society  concerning  any  mat- 
ter of  right ;  and  punishes  those  offences  which  any 
member  hath  committed  against  the  society,  with  such 
penalties  as  the  law  has  established,  whereby  it  is  easy 
to  discern,  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  in  political  society 
together.  ^Those  who  are  united  into  one  body,  and  have 
a  common  established  law  and  judicature  to  appeal  to, 
with  authority  to  decide  controversies  between  them, 
and  punish  offenders,  are  in  civil  society  one  with  an- 
other :  but  those  who  have  no  such  common  appeal,  I 
mean  on  earth,  are  still  in  the  state  of  nature,  each  be- 
ing, where  there  is  no  other,  judge  for  himself,  and  exe- 
cutioner :  which  is,  as  I  have  before  showed,  the  perfect 
state  of  nature. 

§  88.  And  thus  the  commonwealth  comes  by  a  power 
to  set  down  what  punishment  shall  belong  to  the  several 
transgressions  which  they  think  worthy  of  it,  committed 
amongst  the  members  of  that  society,  (which  is  the 
power  of  making  laws)  as  well  as  it  has  the  power  to 
punish  any  injuiy  done  unto  any  of  its  members,  by 
any  one  that  is  not  of  it,  (which  is  the  powei*  of  war 
•  and  peace,)  and  all  this  for  the  preservation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  all  the  members  of  that  society,  as  far  as  is 
|)ossible.  But  though  every  man  who  has  entered  into 
civil  society,  and  is  become  a  member  of  any  common- 
wealth, has  thereby  quitted  his  power  to  punish  offences 
against  the  law  ef  nature,  in  prosecution  of  bis  own 
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prirafe  jiidgment ;  yet  with  the  judgment  of  offenoe^ 
which  he  has  given  up  to  the  legislative  in  all  case$i^ 
where  he  can  appeal  (b  the  magistrate,  he  has  given  ^ 
right  to  the  commonwealth  to  employ  his  force»  for  thp 
execution  of  Uie  judgments  of  the  commonwealtH, 
whenever  he  shall  be  called  to  it ;  which  indeed  are  his 
own  judgments,  they  being  made  by  himself,  or  his  re- 
presentative. And  herein  we  have  the  original  of  the 
legislative  and  exeoitive  power  of  civil  society,  which 
is  to  judge  by  standing  laws,  how  far  offences  are  to  be 
punished,  when  committed  within  the  commonwealth ; 
and  also  to  determine,  by  occasional  judgments  founded 
on  th$  pi^esent  circumstances  of  the  fact,  how  &r  injuric^ 
from  without  ar^  to  be  vindicated ;  and  in  both  these  tp 
employ  all  the  force  of  all  the  members,  when  there  shaU 
be  need. 

§  89-  Whenever  therefore  any  number  of  men  are  so' 
united  into  one  society,  as  to  quit  every  one  hb  execu- 
tive power  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  resign  it  to  the 
public,  there  and  there  only  is  a  political,  or  civil  society. 
And  this  is  done,  wherever  any  number  of  men,  m 
the  state  of  nature^  enter  into  society  to  make  one 
people,  one  body  politic,  under  one  supreme  govern- 
ment ;  or  else  when  any  one  joins  himself  to,  and  iq- 
corporates  with  any  government  already  made:  for 
hereby  he  authorizes  the  society,  or,  which  is  all  on^, 
the  legislative  thereof,  to  make  laws  for  him,  as  the 
public  good  of  the  society  shall  require ;  to  the  execu- 
tion whereof,  his  own  assistance  (as  to  his  own  degrees) 
is  due*  And  this  puts  men  out  of  a  state  of  nature  into 
that  of  a  commonwealth,  by  setting  up  a  judge  on  eatth, 
with  authority  to  determine  all  the  controversies,  and 
redress  the  injuries  that  may  happen  to  any  member  df 
the  commonwealth :  which  judge  is  the  legislative,  pr 
magistrate  appointed  by  it.  And  wherever  there  are 
any  number  of  men,  however  associated,  that  have  no 
such  decisive  power  to  appeal  to,  there  they  are  still  in 
tlie  state  of  nature. 

^  90.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  absolute  monarchy, 
which  by  some  men  is  counted  the  only  government  iti 
th§  wprld^  is  indeed  inconsistent  with  civU  society,  apfl 
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:  so  can  be  no  form  of  civil  government  at  all ;  for  the  end 
of  civil  society  being  to  avoid  and  remedy  these  incon- 
veniencies  of  the  state  of  nature,  which  necessarily  follow 
from  every  man  being  judge  in  his  own  case,  by  setting 
Tip  a  known  authority,  to  which  every  one  of  that  society 
may  appeal  upon  any  injury  received,  or  controversy  that 
may  arise,  and  which  every  one  of  the*  society  ought  to 
obey;  wherever  any  persons  are,  who  have  not  such  an 
authority  to  appeal  to  for  the  decision  of  any  difference 
between  them,  there  those  persons  are  still  in  the  state  of 
nature ;  and  so  is  every  absohite  prince,  in  respect  of 
those  who  are  under  his  dominion. 

^'^91*  For  he  being  supposed  to  have  all,  both  legi- 
slative and  executive  power  in  himself  alone,  there  is  no 
judge  to  be  found,  no  appeal  lies  open  to  any  one,  who 
may  fairly,  and  indifferently,  and  with  authority  decide, 
and  from  whose  decision  i*elief  and  redress  may  be  ex- 
pected of  any  injury  or  inconvenieiicy  that  may  be 
suffered  from  the  prince,  or  by  his  order:  so  that  such 
H  man,  however  intitled,  czar,  or  grand  seignior,  or 
how  you  please,  is  as  much  in  the  state  of  nature,  with 
all  under  his  dominion,  as  he  is  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind: for  wherever  any  two  men  are,  who  have  no 
standing  rule,  and  common  judge  to  appeal  to  on  earth, 
for  the  determination  of  controversies  of  right  betwixt 
them,  there  they  are  still  in  the  state  off  nature,  and 


*  ^^  The  public  pow^r  of  dl  society  \s  above  every  soul  contained  in 
*'  the  same  society ;  and  the  principal  use  of  that  power  is^  to  give  hiws 
'*  unto  all  that  are  under  it^  which  laws  in  such  cases  we  must  obey, 
'^  unless  there  be  reason  showed  which  may  necessarily  inforce^  that  the 
''  law  of  reason^  or  of  God,  doth  enjoin  the  contrary."  Hook.  EccL 
Pol.  L  i.  sect.  16. 

f  "  To  take  away  all  such  mutual  grievances,  injuries  and  wrongs/' 
L  e.  such  as  attend  men  in  the  state  of  nature,  '*  there  was  no  way  but 
''  only  by  crowing  into  composition  andagreement  amongst  themselves, 
''  by  ordaining  some  kind  of  government  public,  and  by  yielding  them- 
'^  selves  subject  thereunto,  that  unto  whom  they  granted  authority  to 
**  rule  and  govern,  by  them  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  happy  state  of 
*^  the  rest  might  be  procured.  Men  always  knew  that  where  force  and 
*^  inj  ury  was  offered,  they  might  be  defenders  of  themselves ;  they  knew 
<*  that  however  men  may  seek  their  own  commodity,  yet  if  this  were 
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under  all  the  inconveniencies  of  it,  with  only  this  woAil 
difierence  to  the  subject,  or  rather  slave  of  an  absolute 
prince ;  that  whereas  in  the  ordinary  state  of  nature  he 
has  a  Jiberty  to  judge  of  his  right,  and,  according  to 
the  best  of  his  power,  to  maintain  it;  now,  when-* 
ever  bis  property  is  invaded  by  the  will  and  order  of 
his  monarch,  he  has  not  only  no  appeal,  as  those  in 
society  ought  to  have,  but,  as  if  he  were  degraded  froift 
the  common  state  of  rational  creatures,  is  denied  a  li4 
berty  to  judge  of,  or  to  defend  his  right;  and  so  is  ex^ 
posed  to  all  the  misery  and  inconveniencies,  that  a  man 
can  fear  from  one,  who  being  in  the  unrestrained  state  of 
Mature,  is  yet  corrupted  with  flattery,  and  armed  with 
power. 

^  9S.  For  he  that  thinks  absolute  power  purifies  men's 
blood,  and  corrects  the  baseness  of  human  nature,  need 
read  bat  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  age,  to  be 
convinced  of  the  contrary*  He  that  would  have  been 
so  insolent  and  injurious  in  the  woods  of  America^ 
would  not  probably  be  much  better  in  a  throne ;  where 
perhaps  learning  and  religion  shall  be  found  out  to 
justify  all  that  he  shall  do  to  his  subjects,  and  the  sword 
presently  silence  all  those  that  dare  question  it :  for  what 
the  protection  of  absolute  monarchy  is,  what  kind  of 
fathers  of  their  countries  it  makes  princes  to  be^  and  to 
what  a  degree  of  happiness  and  security  it  carries  civil 
society,  whiere  this  sort  of  government  is  grown  to  per- 
fection ;  he  that  will  look  into  the  late  relation  of  Ceylon, 
may  easily  see.  ' 

§  93*  In  absolute  monarchies,  indeed,  as  well  as  other 
governments  of  the  world,  the  subjects  have  an  appeal 


^'  done  with  injury  unto  others^  it  was  not  to  "be  suffered^  but  bjr  all 
meuj  and  all  good  means  to  be  withstood.  Finally,  they  knew  that 
no  man  might  in  reason  take  upon  him  to  determine  his  own  righ^ 
and  accoidingto  hisown  determination  proceed  in  maintenance  there- 
**'  of,  in  as  much  as  every  man  is  towards  himself,  and  them  whom  he 
*'  greatly  afiects,  partial;  and  therefore  that  strifes  and  troubles  would 
*'  be  endless,  except  they  gave  their  common  consent,  all  to  be  ordj^ed 
*'  by  some,  whom  they  should  agree  upon>  without  which  consent  there 
"  would  be  no  reason  that  one  man  should  take  upon  him  to  be  lord 
-*' or  judge  over  another."     Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  1. 1*  sect.  10,     .     ^ 
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pendents.  *  **  No  man  in  civil  society  can  he  ex*- 
**  empted  from  the  laws  of  it : "  for  if  any  man  may  do 
what  he  thinks  fit,  and  there  be  no  appeal  on  earth, 
for  redress  or  security  against  any  harm  he  shall  do ; 
I  ask,  whether  he  be  not  perfectly  still  in  the  state  of 
nature,  and  so  can  be  no  part  or  member  of  that  civil 
society :  unless  any  one  will  say,  the  state  of  nature 
and  civil  society  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  which 
I  have  never  yet  found  any  one  so  gi^eat  a  patron  of 
anarchy  as  to  affirm. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


Of  the  beginning  of  political  societies. 

^  95.  Men  being,  as  has  been  said,  by  nature,  all 
free,  equal,  and  independent,  no  one  can  be  put 
out  of  this  estate,  and  subjected  to  the  political  power 
of  another,  without  his  own  consent.  The  only  way, 
whereby  any  one  divests  himself  of  his  natural  liberty, 
and  puts  on  the  bonds  of  civil  society,  is  by  agreeing 
with  other  men  to  join  and  unite  into  a  community, 
for  their  comfortable,  safe,  and  peaceable  living  one 
amongst  another,  in  a  secure  enjoyment  of  their  proper- 
ties, and  a  greater  security  against  any,  that  are  not  of 
it.  This  any  number  of  men  may  do,  because  it  injures 
not  the  freedom  of  the  rest ;  they  are  left  as  they  were 
in  the  liberty  of  the  state  of  nature.  When  any  num- 
ber of  men  have  so  consented  to  make  one  community 
or  government,  they  are  thereby  presently  incorporated, 
and  make  one  body  politic,  wherein  the  majority  have 
a  right  to  act  and  conclude  the  rest. 


*  ^f  Civil  law,  being  the  act  of  the  whole  body  politic,  doth  there- 
*'  fore  over*rule  each  several  part  of  the  same  body."    Hooker,  ibid.  * 
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^  96.  For  when  any  number  of  men  have,  by  the 
consent  of  every  individual,  made  a  community,  they  \ 
have  thereby  made  that  community  one  body,  with  a  i  y 
power  to  act  as  one  body,  which  is  only  by  the  will  ; 
and  determination  of  the  majority :  for  that  which  acts 
any  communitynSeing  only  the  consent  of  the  indivi* 
duals  of  it,  and  it  being  necess^y  to  that  which  is  one 
body  to  move  one  way ;  it  is  necessary  the  body  should 
move  that  way  whither  the  greater  force  carries  it, 
which  is  the  consent  of  the  majority :  or  else  it  is  im- 
possible it  should  act  or  continue  one  body,  one  com- 
munity, which  the  consent  of  every  individual  that 
united  into  it,  agreed  that  it  should;  and  so  every  one  is 
bound  by  that  consent  to  be  concluded  by  the  majority. 
And  therefore  we  see,  that  in  assemblies,  impowered  to 
act  by  positive  laws,  where  no  number  is  set  by  that  po« 
sitive  law  which  impowers  them,  the  act  of  the  majority 
passes  for  the  act  of  the  whole,  and  of  course  determines ; 
as  having,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  the  power  of 
the  whole. 

'  §  97.  And  thus  every  man,  by  consenting  with  others 
to  make  one  body  politic  under  one  government,  puts 
himself  under  an  obligation,  to  every  one  of  that  society, 
to  submit  to  the  determination  of  the  majority,  and  to 
be  concluded  by  it;  or  else  this  original  compact^ 
whereby  he  with  others  incorporate  into  one  society, 
would  signify  nothing,  and  be  no  compact,  if  he  be  left 
free,  and  under  no  other  ties  than  he  was  in  before  in 
the  state  of  nature.  For  what  appearance  would  there 
be  of  any  compact  ?  what  new  engagement  if  he  were 
no  farther  tied  by  any  decrees  of  the  society,  than  he 
himself  thought  fit,  and  did  actually  consent  to  ?  This 
would  be  still  as  great  a  liberty,  as  he  himself  had  before 
his  compact,  or  any  one  else  in  the  state  of  nature  hath, 
who  may  submit  himself,  and  consent  to  any  acts  of  it  if 
he  thinks  fit. 

§  98.  For  if  the  consent  of  the  majority  shall  not,  in 
reason,  be  received  as  the  act  of  the  whole,  and  conclude 
every  individual ;  nothing  but  the  consent  of  every  indi- 
vidual can  make  any  thing  to  l3e  the  act  of  the  whole  t 
but  such  a  consent  is  next  to  impossible  ever  to  be  had. 


\ 
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if  we  ckipada- ilie  iiifinnities  ofl^ 
business,  whidi  in  a  Bumber,  though  much  less  than  that 
of  a  commonwealth,  will  necessarily  keep  many,  away 
from  the  public  assembly.  To  whidi  if  we  add  the  va^ 
riety  of  q>inions,  and  oontnuiety  of  intoesty  which  un- 
avoidaUy  happen  in  all  collections  of  men,  the  coming 
into  society  upon  sudi  torms  would  be  only  like  Cato*8 
coming  into  Uie  theatre,  only  to  go  out  again.  Sodi  a 
constitution  as  this  would  make  the  mighty  leviathan  of 
a  shorter  duration,  than  the  feeblest  oeatures,  and  not 
let  it  outlast  the  day  it  was  bom  in :  which  cannot  be 
supposed,  till  we  can  think,  that  rational  creatures  should 
d^ue  ai^  constitute  societies  only  to  be  dissolved;  for 
where  the  majority  cannot  conclude  the  rest,  there  they 
cannot  act  as  one  body,  and  ctmsequentiy  will  beimmer 
diatdy  dissolved  again. 

^  99-  Whosoever  therrfore  out  of  a  state  of  nature 
unite  into  a  community,  must  be  understood  to  give  up 
all  the  power,  necessary  to  the  ends  for  whidi  they  unite 
into  society,  to  the  majority  of  the  community,  unless 
they  exprnsly  agreed  in  any  number  greater  than  the 
majority.  And  this  is  done  by  hardy  agreeing  to  unite 
into  one  political  society,  whidi  is  all  the  compact  that 
is,  or  needs  be,  between  the  individuals,  that  entor  iuto^ 
or  make  up  a  commonwealth.  And  thus  that,  whidi 
jb^ns  and  actually  constitutes  any  political  society, 
is  nothing,  but  the  consent  of  any  number  of  fineemen 
capable  of  a  maj<mty,  to  unite  and  incorporate  into  such 
«  soriety.  And  this  is  that,  and  that  only,  whidi  did,  w 
could  give  b^;inning  to  any  lawful  government  in  the 
worUL 

§  100.  To  this  I  find  two  objections  made. 
First,  *^  That  there  are  no  instances  to  be  found  in 
story,  ai  a  company  of  men  independent  and  equal 
one  amongst  another,  that  met  together,  and  in  this 
way  began  and  set  up  a  government."  . 
Secondly,  ^  It  is  impossible  of  right,  that  men  should 
do  so,  because  all  men  being  bom  under  government, 
they  are  to  submit  to  that,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to 
begin  a  new  one."* 


cc 
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§  101.  To  the  first  there  is  this  to  answer.  That  it  is 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered,  that  history  gives  us  but  a 
very  little  account  of  men,  that  lived  together  in* the 
state  of  nature.  The  inconveniendes  of  that  condition, 
and  the  love  and  want  of  society,  lie  sooner  brought  any 
number  of  them  together,  but  they  presently  united  and 
incorporated,  if  th^y  designed  to  continue  together^ 
And  if  we  may  not  suppose  men  ever  to  have  been  in 
the  state  of  nature,  because  we  hear  not  much  of  them 
in  such  a  state ;  we  may  as  well  suppose  the  armies  o£ 
Salmanasser  or  Xerxes  were  never  children,  because  we 
hear  little  of  them,  till  they  were  men,  and  embodied  in 
armies*  Government  is  every  where  antecedent  to  re- 
cords, and  letters  seldom  come  in  amongst  a  people 
till  a  long  continuation  of  civil  society  has,  by  other 
toore  necessary  arts,  provided  for  thdr  safety,  ease^  and 
|[ylenty :  and  then  they  begin  to  look  after  the  history  of 
their  founders,  and  search  into  their  original,  when  they 
have  outlived  the  memory  of  it :  for  it  is  with  common- 
wealths, as  with  particular  persons,  they  are  commonly 
ignorant  of  their  own  births  and  infancies :  and  if  they 
know  any  thing  of  their  original,  they  are  beholden  fot 
it  to  the  accidental  records  that  others  have  kept  of  it. 
And  those  that  we  have  of  the  beginning  of  any  politics 
in  the  world,  excepting  that  of  the  Jews,  where  God  him* 
self  immediately  interposed,  and  which  favours  not  at  all 
paternal  dominion,  are  all  either  plain  instances  of  such 
a  beginning  as  I  have  mentioned,  or  at  least  have  mani« 
fest  footsteps  of  it. 

§  102.  He  must  show  a  strange  inclination  to  deny 
evident  matter  of  fact,  when  it  agrees  not  with  his  hypo* 
thesis,  who  will  not  allow,  that  the  beginnings  of 
Rome  and  Venice  were  by  the  uniting  together  of  several 
men  free  and  independent  one  of  another,  amongst 
whom  there  was  no  natural  superiority  or  subjection. 
And  if  Josephus  Acosta's  word  may  be  taken,  he  tells 
us,  that  in  many  parts  of  America  there  was  no  govern- 
ment at  all.  ••  There  are  great  and  a|^rent  conjee* 
^  tures,  says  he,  that  these  men,  speaking  of  those  of 
**  Peru,  for  a  long  time  Itad  neither  kings  nor  common* 
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*^  wealths,  but  Kved  in  troops/  as  tbey  do  thig  day  in 
^*  Florida,  the  Cheriquanas,  those  of  Brasii,  and  many 
*^  other  nations,  which  have  no  certain  kings,  but  as 
**  occasion  is  offered,  in  peace  or  war,  they  choose  their 
*^  captains  as  they  please,"  L  i.  c.  25.  If  it  be  said, 
that  every  man  there  was  born  subject  to  his  father,  or 
the  head  of  his  family ;  that  the  subjection  due  from  a 
child  to  a  father  took  not  away  his  freedom  of  uniting 
into  what  political  society  he  thought  fit,  has  been  al- 
ready proved.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  these  men,  it  is 
evident,  were  actually  free;  and  whatever  superiority 
some  politicians  now  would  place  in  any  of  them,  they 
themselves  claimed  it  not,  but  by  consent  were  all 
equal,  till  by  the  same  consent  they  set  rulers  over 
themselves.  So  that  their  politic  societies  all  began 
from  a  voluntary  union,  and  the  mutual  agreement  of 
men  freely  acting  in  the  choice  of  their  govemcH^,  and 
forms  of  government. 

^103.  And  I  hope  those  who  went  away  from  Sparta 
with  Palantus,  mentioned  by  Justiui  1.  iii.  c.  4,  will 
be  allowed  to  have  been  freemen,  independent  one 
of  another,  and  to  have  set  up  a  government  over  them* 
selves,  by  their  own  consent.  Thus  I  have  given 
several  examples  out  of  history,  of  people  free  and 
in  the  state  of  nature,  that  being  met  together,  incorpo- 
rated and  began  a  commonwealth.  And  if  the  want  of 
such  instances  be  an  argument  to  prove  that  governments 
were  not,  nor  could  not  be  so  l)egun,  I  suppose  the  con- 
tenders for  paternal  empire  were  better  let  it  alone,  than 
urge  it  against  natural  liberty :  for  if  they  can  give  so 
many  instances  out  of  history,  of  governments  begun 
upon  paternal  right,  I  think  (though  at  best  an  argument 
from  what  has  been,  to  what  should  of  right  be,  has  no 
great  force)  one  might,  without  any  great  danger,  yield 
them  the  cause.  But  if  I  might  advise  them  in  the 
case,  they  would  do  well  not  to  search  too  much  into 
the  original  of  governments,  as  they  have  begun  de  facto ; 
lest  they  should  find,  at  the  foundation  of  most  of  them, 
something  very  little  favourable  to  the  design  they  pro- 
mote, and  such  a  power  as  they  contend  for* 
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§  104.  But'  to  conclude,  reason  bein^  plain  on  our 
side,  that  men  are  naturally  free^  and  the  examples  of 
history  showing,  that  the  governments  of  the  worlds 
that  were  begun  in  peace,  had  their  beginning  laid  on 
that  foundation,  and  were  made  by  the  consent  of  the 
people;  there  can  be  little  I'oom  for  doubt,  either 
where  the  right  is,  or  what  has  been  the  opinion,  or 
practice  of  mankind,  about  the  firat  ei*ecting  of  go- 
vernments. 

§  105.  I  will  not  deny,  that  if  we  look  back  as  far 
as  history  will  direct  us,  towards  the  original  of  com- 
monwealthS)  we  shall  generally  find  them  under  the 
government  and  administration  of  one  man.    And  I  am 
also  apt  to  believe,  that  where  a  family  was  numerous 
enough  to  subsist  by  itself,  and  continued  entire  toge« 
ther,  without  mixing  with  others,  as  it  often  happens, 
where  there  is  much  land,  and  few  people,  the  govern* 
ment  commonly  began  in  the  father ;  for  the  father  hav* 
ing,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  same  power  with  every 
man  else  to  punish,  as  he  thought  fit,  any  offences 
against  that  law,  might  thereby  punish  his  transgi*essing 
children,  even  when  they  were  men,  and  out  of  their 
pupilage ;  and  they  were  very  likely  to  submit  to  his 
punishment,  and  all  join  with  him  against  the  ofiender^ 
in  their  turns,  giving  him  thereby  power  to  execute  his 
sentence  against  any  transgression,  and  so  in  effect  make 
him  the  law  maker,  and  govemour  over  all  that  re- 
mained in  conjunction  with  his  family.     He  was  fittest 
to  be  trusted ;  paternal  affection  secured  their  property 
and  interest  under  his  care ;  and  the  custom  of  obeying 
him,  in  their  childhood,  made  it  easier  to  submit  to  him, 
rather  than  to  any  other.     If,  therefore,  they  must  have 
one  to  rule  them,  as  government  is  hardly  to  be  avoided 
amongst  men  that  live  together ;  who  so  likely  to  be  the 
man  as  he  that  was  their  common  father;  unless  negli* 
gence,  cruelty,  or  any  other  defect  of  mind  or  body 
made  him  unfit  for  it  ?  But  when  either  the  father  died, 
and  left  his  next  heir,  for  want  of  age,  wisdom,  cou- 
rage, or  any  other  qualities,  less  fit  for  rule ;  or  where 
several  families  met,  and  consented  to  continue  toge* 
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ther ;  th6ns>  it  in  not  to  be  doubted^  but  tUey  used  tl^ir 
natural  freedom  to  set  up  him  whom  they  Judged  the- 
ablest,  and  most  likely  to  rule  well  over  them.  Con* 
formable  hereunto  we  find  the  people  of  America^  who 
(living  out  of  the  reach  of  the  conquering  swords^  and 
Reading  domination  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Peru 
Md  Mexico)  enjoyed  their  own  natural  freedom,  though, 
cafeteria  paribus,  they  commonly  prefer  the  heir  of  their 
deceased  king ;  yet,  if  they  find  him  any  way  weak,  or 
incapabki  they  pass  him  by^  and  set  up  the  stoutest  and 
bravest  man  for  their  ruler^ 
'   ^  106«  Thus,  though  looking  back  as  far  as  records 

^  give  us  any  account  of  peopling  the  worlds  and  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  we  commonly  find  the  government  ta 
be  in  one  hand ;  yet  it  destroys  not  that  which  I  affirm, 
viz.  that  the  beginning  of  politic  society  depends  upon 
the  consent  of  the  individuals,  to  join  into,  and  make 
one  society;  who,  when  they  are  thus  incorporated^ 
might  set  up  what  form  of  government  they  thought  fit* 
But  this  having  given  occasion  to  men  to  mistake,  and 
think)  that  by  nature  government  was  monarchical^  and 
belonged  to  the  father ;  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  eon<« 
sider,  why  people  in  the  I)eginning  generally  pitched 
upon  this  form ;  which  though  perhaps  the  father's  pre« 
eminency  might,  in  the  first  institution  of  some  conik 
monwealth  give  rise  to,  and  place  in  the  beginning  the 
power  in  one  hand ;  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  reason,  that 
continued  the  form  of  government  in  a  single  person^ 
Was  not  any  regard  or  respect  to  paternal  authority ; 
^nce  all  petty  monarchies,  that  is,  almost  all  monarchies, 

^    near  their  original,  have  been  commonly,  at  least  upon 
occasion,  elective. 

^  107*  First  then,  in  the  beginning  oi  things,  the 
Mher's  government  of  the  childhood  of  those  sprang 
from  him,  having  accustomed  them  to  the  rule  of  one 
man,  and  taught  them  that  where  it  was  exercised  with 
care  and  skill,  with  affection  and  love  to  those  under  it, 
it  was  sufficient  to  procure  and  preserve  to  men  all  the 
.  jpolitical  happiness  they  sought  for  in  society.  It  was 
no.  wonder  that  they  should  pitch  upoui  and  natmraBy 
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run  into  that  form  of  govemrnqnt,  which  from  their 
infancy  they  had  been  all  accustomed  to ;  and  which,  by 
experience,  they  had  found  both  easy  and  safe.  To 
whichi  if  we  add>  that  monarchy  being  simple,  and 
most  obvious  to  men,  whom  neither  experience  had  in- 
structed in  forms  of  government,  nor  the  ambition  or 
insolence  of  empire  had  taught  to  beware  of  the  en- 
croachments of  prerogative,  or  the  inconveniencies  of 
absolute  power,  which  monarchy  in  succession  was  apt 
to  lay  claim  to,  and  bring  upon  them ;  it  was  not  at  all 
strange,  that  they  should  not  much  trouble  themselves 
to  think  of  methods  of  restraining  any  exorbitancies  of 
those  to  whom  they  had  given  the  authority  over  them, 
and  of  balancing  the  })ower  of  government,  by  placing 
several  parts  of  it  in  different  hands.  They  had  neither 
felt  the  oppression  of  tyrannical  dominion,  nor  did  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  nor  their  possessions,  or  way  of  living 
(which  afforded  little  matter  for  covetousness  or  am- 
bition) give  them  any  reason  to  apprehend  or  provide 
against  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  they  put  them- 
selves into  such  a  frame  of  government,  as  was  not  only^ 
as  I  said,  most  obvious  and  simple,  but  also  best  suited 
to  their  present  state  and  condition  ;  which  stood  more 
in  need  of  defence  against  foreign  invasions  and  injuries, 
than  of  multiplicity  of  laws.  The  equality  of  a  sim- 
ple poor  way  of  living,  confining  their  desires  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  each  man's  small  property,  made 
few  controversies,  and  so  no  need  of  many  laws  to  decide 
them,  or  variety  of  oflScers  to  superintend  the  process, 
or  look  after  the  execution  of  justice,  where  there  were 
but  few  trespasses,  and  few  offenders.  Since  then  those, 
who  liked  one  another  so  well  as  to  join  into  .society, 
cannot  but  be  supposed  to  have  some  acquaintance  and 
friendship  together,  and  some  trust  one  in  another ;  they 
could  not  but  have  greater  apprehensions  of  others,  than 
of  one  another :  and  therefore  their  first  care  and  thought 
cannot  but  be  supposed  to  be,  how  to  secure  themselves 
against  foreign  force.  It  was  natural  for  them  to  put 
themselves  under  a  frame  of  government  which  might 
best  serve  to  that  end,  and  choose  the  wisest  and  bravest 
VOL.  IV.  2d 
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man  to  conduct  them  in  their  wars,  and  lead  them 
out  against  their  enemies^  and  in  this  chiefly  be  their 
ruler* 

§  108*  Thus  we  see,  that  the  kings  of  the  Indians 
in  America,  which  is  still  a  pattern  of  the  first  ages  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  whilst  the  inhabitants  were  too  few 
for  the  country,  and  want  of  people  and  money  gave 
men  no  temptation  to  enlarge  their  possessions  of  land, 
or  contest  for  wider  extent  of  ground,  are  little  more 
than  generals  of  their  armies ;  and  though  they  com- 
mand absolutely  in  war,  yet  at  home  and  in  time  of 
peace  they  exercise  very  little  dominion,  and  have  but  a 
very  moderate  sovereignty ;  the  resolutions  of  peace  and 
war  being  ordinarily  either  in  the  people,  or  in  a  council. 
Though  the  war  itself,  which  admits  not  of  plurality  of 
governors^  naturally  devolves  the  command  into  the 
king^s  sole  authority. 

§  109.  And  thus,  in  Israel  itself,  the  chief  business 
of  their  judges,  and  first  kings,  seems  to  have  been  to 
be  captains  in  war,  and  leaders  of  their  armies ;  which 
(besides  what  is  signified  by  *^  going  out  and  in  before 
"  the  people,"  which  was  to  march  forth  to  war,  and 
home  again  at  the  heads  of  their  forces)  appears  plainly 
in  the  story  of  Jephthah.  The  Ammonites  making 
war  upon  Israel,  the  Gileadites  in  fear  sent  to  Jephthah, 
a  bastard  of  their  family  whom  they  had  cast  ofi*,  and 
article  with  him,  if  he  will  assist  them  against  the  Am- 
monites, to  make  him  their  ruler;  which  they  do  in 
these  words, ''  And  the  people  made  him  head  and  cap- 
"  tain  over  them,"  Judg.  xi.  11 ,  which  was,  as  it  seems, 
all  one  as  to  be  judge.  "  And  he  judged  Israel," 
Judg.  xii.  7,  that  is,  was  their  captain-general,  **  six 
**  years/'  So  when  Jotham  upbraids  the  Shechemites 
with  the  obligation  they  had  to  Gideon^  who  had  been 
their  judge  and  ruler,  he  tells  them,  **  He  fought 
^  for  you,  and  adventured  his  life  far,  and  delivered 
**  you  out  of  the  hands  of  Midian,'*  Judg.  ix.  17.  No- 
thing is  mentioned  of  him,  but  what  he  did  as  a  gene- 
ral :  and  indeed  that  is  all  is  found  in  his  history,  or  in 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  judges.     And  Abimelech  parti* 
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cularly  is  called  king,  though  at  most  he  was  but  their 
general.  And  when,  being  weary  of  the  ill  conduct  of 
Samuel's  sons,  the  children  of  Israel  desired  a  king, 
^  like  all  the  nations,  to  judge  them,  and  to  go  out  be- 
"  fore  them,  and  to  fight  their  battles/'  1  Sam.  viif, 
SO.  God  granting  their  desire,  says  to  Samuel,  ^^  I  will 
*^  send  thee  a  man,  and  thou  shalt  anoint  him  to  be 
captain  over  my  people  Israel,  that  he  may  save  my 
people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines/'  ix.  16. 
As  if  the  only  business  of.  a  king  had  been  to  lead  out 
their  armies,  and  fight  in  their  defence ;  and  accordingly 
Samuel,  at  his  inauguration,  pouring  a  vial  of  oil  upon 
bim,  declares  to  Saul,  that  *^  the  Lord  had  anointed  him 
"  to  be  captain  over  his  inheritance,"  x.  L  And  there- 
fore those  who,  after  Saul's  being  solemnly  chosen  and 
saluted  king  by  the  tribes  of  Mispeh,  were  unwilling 
to  have  him  their  king,  made  no  other  objection  but 
this,  "  How  shall  this  man  save  us  ?"  v.  27 ;  as  if  they 
should  have  said,  this  man  is  unfit  to  be  our  king,  not 
having  skill  and  conduct  enough  in  war  to  be  able  to 
defend  us.  And  when  God  resolved  to  transfer  the  go- 
vernment to  David,  it  is  in  these  words,  "  But  now  thy 
^  kingdom  shall  not  continue :  the  Lord  hath  sought 
'*  him  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  and  the  Lord  hath 
*^  commanded  him  to  be  captain  over  his  people,'' 
xiii.  14.  As  if  the  whole  kingly  authority  were  no- 
thing else  but  to  be  their  general :  and  therefore  the 
tribes  who  had  stuck  to  Saul's  family,  and  opposed  Da- 
vid's reign,  when  they  came  to  Hebron  with  terms  of 
submission  to  them,  they  tell  him,  amongst  other  argu- 
ments, they  had  to  submit  to  him  as  their  king,  that 
he  was  in  effect  their  king  in  Saul's  time,  and  therefore 
they  had  no  reason  but  to  receive  him  as  their  king  now. 
Also  (say  they,)  in  time  past,  when  Saul  was  king 
over  us,  thou  wast  he  that  leddest  out,  and  broughtest 
**  in  Israel,  and  the  Lord  said  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt 
'<  feed  my  people  Israel,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  captain 
**  over  Israel." 

§  110.  Thus,  whether  a  family  by  degrees  grew  up  ^ 
into  a  commonwealth,  and  the  fatherly  authority  being 
continue    on  to  the  elder  son,  every  one  in  his  turn 
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growing  up  under  it,  tacitly  submitted  to  it ;  and  tbe 
easiness  and  equality  of  it  not  offending  any  one,  every 
one  acquiesced,  till  time  seemed  to  have  confirmed  it, 
and  settled  a  right  of  succession  by  prescription :  or 
whether  several  families,  or  the  descendants  of  several 
families,  whom  chance,  neighbourhood,  or  business 
bmught  together,  uniting  into  society :  the  need  of  a 
general,  whose  conduct  might  defend  them  against  their 
enemies  in  war,  and  the  great  confidence  the  innocence 
and  sincerity  of  that  poor  but  virtuous  age  (such  as  are 
almost  all  those  which  begin  governments,  that  ever 
come  to  last  in  the  world),  gave  men  of  one  another, 
made  the  first  beginners  of  commonwealths  generally 
put  the  rule  into  one  man*s  hand,  without  any  other 
express  limitation  or  restraint,  but  what  the  nature  of 
the  thing  and  the  end  of  government  required :  Which-^ 
ever  of  those  it  was  that  at  first  put  the  rule  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  person,  certain  it  is  that  nobody  was 
entrusted  with  it  but  for  the  public  good  and  safety,  and 
to  those  ends,  in  the  infancies  of  commonwealths,  those 
who  had  it,  commonly  used  it.  And  unless  they  had 
done  so,  young  societies  could  not  have  subsisted ;  with- 
out such  nursing  fathers  tender  and  careful  of  the  public 
weal,  all  governments  would  have  sunk  under  the  weak- 
ness and  infirmities  of  their  infancy,  and  the  prince  and 
the  people  had  soon  perished  together. 

^111.  But  though  the  golden  age  (before  vain  am- 
bition, and  *'  amor  sceleratus  habendi,''  evil  concupi- 
scence, had  corrupted  men's  minds  into  a  mistake  of 
true  power  and  honour)  had  more  virtue,  and  conse- 
qiuendy  better  governors,  as  'well  as  less  vicious  sub- 
jects ;  and  there  was  then  no  stretching  prerogative  on 
the  one  side,  to  oppress  the  people ;  nor  consequently 
on  the  other,  any  dispute  about  privilege,  to  lessen  or 
restrain  the  power  of  the  magistrate ;  and  so  no  contest 
betwixt  rulers  and  people  about  governors  or  govern- 
ment :  yet  when  ambition  and  luxury  in  future  ages  *  ' 


*  ''  At  firsts  when  some  certain  kind  of  regimexit  wfts  once  ap- 
*'  proved,  it  may  be  nothing  was  then  farther  thought  \xjfaa  for  the 
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would  retain  and  increase  the  power,  without  doing  the 
business  for  which  it  was  j^iven ;  and,  aided  by  flattery, 
taught  princes  to  have  distinct  and  separate  interests 
from  their  people ;  men  found  it  necessary  to  examine 
more  carefully  the  original  and  rights  of  government, 
and  to  find  but  ways  to  restrain  the  exorbitancies,  and 
prevent  the  abuses  of  that  power,  which  they  having 
entrusted  in  another^s  hands  only  for  their  own  good» 
they  found  was  made  use  of  to  hurt  them* 

§  112.  Thus  we  may  see  how  probable  it  is,  that 
))eople  that  were  naturally  free,  and  by  their  own  con- 
sent either  submitted  to  the  government  pf  their  father» 
or  united  together  out  of  diSerent  families  to  make  a  go-^ 
vemment^  should  generally  put  the  rule  into  one  man's 
hands,  and  choose  to  be  under  the  conduct  of  a  single 
person,  without  so  much  as  by  express  conditions  limits 
ing  or  regulating  his  power,  which  they  thought  safe 
enough  in  his  honesty  and  prudence :  though  they  never 
dreamed  of  monarchy  being  jure  divino,  which  we  nevier ' 
heard  of  among  mankind,  till  it  was  revealed  to  us  by  the 
divinity  of  this  last  age ;  nor  ever  allowed  paternal  power 
to  have  a  right  to  dominion,  or  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  government  And  thus  much  may  suffice  to  show, 
that,  as  far  as  we  have  any  light  from  history,  we  have 
reason  to  conclude,  that  all  peaceful  beginnings  of  go- 
vernment  have  been  laid  in  the  consent  of  the  people. 
I  say  peaceful,  because  I  shall  have  occasion  in  another  ' 
place  to  speak  of  conquest,  which  some  esteem  a  way  of 
beginning  of  governments. 

The  other  objection  I  find  urged  against  the  beginning 
of  polities,  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  is  this,  vi^. 


r 
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'^  manner  of  govemingj  but  all  permitted  unto  their  wisdom  and 
'*^  discretion,  which  were  to  rule,  till  by  experience  they  found  this 
'*  for  all  parts  very  inconvenient,  so  as  the  thing  which  they  had  de- 
'<f  vised  for  a  remedy,  did  indeed  but  increase  the  sore  which  it 
'^  should  have  cured.  They  saw,  that  to  live  by  one  man's  will,  bo-i 
*'  came  the  cause  of  all  men's  misery.  This  constrained  theni  to 
*^  come  unto  laws  wherein  all  men  might  see  their  duty  before-hand, 
•^  and  blow  the  penalties  of  trs^nsgressing  them/'  Hooker's  Eod^ 
Pol.  L  i.  Beet.  10. 
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§  113.  "  That  all  men  being  born  under  govern- 
^^  nient,  some  or  other,  it  is  impossible  any  of  them 
"  should  ever  be  free,  and  at  liberty  to  unite  together, 
"  and  begin  a  new  one,  or  ever  be  able  to  erect  a  law* 
"  ful  government." 

If  this  argument  be  good,  I  ask^  how  came  so  many 
lawful  monarchies  into  the  world  ?  for  if  any  body, 
upon  this  supposition,  can  show  me  any  one  man  in  any 
age  of  the  world  free  to  begin  a  lawful  monarchy,  I  wUl 
be  bound  to  show  him  ten  other  free  men  at  liberty  at 
the  same  time  to  unite  and  begin  a  new  government  un- 
der  a  regal  or  any  other  form ;  it  being  demonstration, 
that  if  any  one^  born  under  the  dominion  of  another, 
may  be  so  free  as  to  have  a  right  to  command  others  in 
a  new  and  distinct  empire,  every  one  that  is  bom  under 
the  dominion  of  another  may  be  so  free  too,  and  may 
become  a  ruler,  or  subject  of  a  distinct  separate  govern- 
ment. And  so  by  this  their  own  principle,  either  all 
men,  however  born,  are  free,  or  else  there  is  but  one 
lawful  prince,  one  lawful  government  in  the  world. 
And  then  they  have  nothing  to  do,  but  barely  to  show 
us  which  that  is ;  which  when  they  have  done,  I  doubt 
not  but  all  mankind  will  easily  agree  to  pay  obedience 
to  him. 

^  114.  Though  it  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  theii*  ob- 
jection, to  show  that  it  involves  them  in  the  same  diffi- 
culties that  it  doth  those  they  use  it  against ;  yet  I  shall 
endeavour  to  discover  the  weakness  of  this  argument  a 
little  farther. 

"  All  men,  say  they,  are  bom  under  government, 
"  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  at  liberty  to  begin  a  new 
**  one.  Every  one  is  bora  a  subject  to  his  father,  or 
"  hrs  prince,  and  is  therefore  under  the  perpetual  tie 
"  of  subjection  and  allegiance."  It  is  plahi  mankind 
never  owned  nor  considered  any  such  natural  subjection 
that  they  were  born  in,  to  one  or  to  the  other,  that  tied 
them,  without  their  own  consents,  to  a  subjection  to 
them  and  their  heirs. 

§  115.  For  there  are  no  examples  so  frequent  in  his- 
tory, both  sacred  and  profane,  as  those  of  men  with- 
drawing them^^lyes,  an4  their  obedience  from  the  ju- 
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risdiction  they  were  born  under^  and  the  family  or  com* 
munity  they  were  bred  up  in,  and  setting  up  new  go- 
vernments in  other  places,  from  whence  sprang  all  that 
number  of  petty  commonwealths  in  the  beginning  of 
ages,  and  which  always  multiplied  as  long  as  there  was 
room  enough,  till  the  stronger^  or  more  fortunate,  swal- 
lowed the  weaker ;  and  those  great  ones  again  breaking 
to  pieces,  dissolved  into  lesser  dominions.  All  which 
are  so  many  testimonies  against  paternal  sovereignty, 
and  plainly  prove,  that  it  was  jsot  the.  natural  right  of  v 
the  father  descending  to  his  heirs,  that  made  govern- 
ments in  the  beginning,  since  it  was  impossible,  upon 
that  ground,  there  should  have  been  so  many  little  king* 
doms ;  all  must  have  been  but  only  one  universal  mo- 
narchy, if  men  had  not  been  at  liberty  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  families,  and  the  government,  be 
it  what  it  will,  that  was  set  up  in  it,  and  go  and  make 
distinct  commonwealths  and  other  governments,  as  they 
thought  fit. 

§  116.  This  has  been  the  practice  of  the  world  from 
its  first  beginning  to  this  day ;  nor  is  it  now  any  more 
hindrance  to  the  freedom  of  mankind,  that  they  are  bom 
under  constituted  and  ancient  polities,  that  have  esta-- 
blished  laws,  and  set  forms  of  government,  than  if  they 
were  bom  in  the  woods,  amongst  the  unconfined  inha* 
bitants,  that  ran  loose  in  them :  for  those  who  would 
persuade  us,  that,  *^  by  being  bom  under  any  govern- 
**  ment,  we  are  naturally  subjects  to  it,"  and  have  no 
more  any  title  or  pretence  to  the  freedom  of  the  state  of 
nature ;  have  no  other  reason  (bating  that  of  paternal 
power,  which  we  have  already  answered)  to  produce  for 
it,  but  only,  because  our  fathers  of  progenitors  passed 
away  their  natural  liberty,  and  thereby  bound  up  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  to  a  perpetual  subjection  to  the 
government  which  they  themselves  submitted  to.  It  is 
true,  that  whatever  engagement  or  promises  any  one  has 
made  for  himself^  he  is  under  the  obligation  of  them, 
but  cannot,  by  any  compact  whatsoever,  bind  his  chil*  ^ 
dren  or  posterity :  for  his  son,  when  a  man,  being  alto- 
gether as  free  as  the  father,  any  "  act  of  the  father  can 
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<^  no  tnore  give  away  the  liberty  of  the  son/"  than  it 
can  of  any  body  else :  he  may  indeed  annex  such  con* 
ditions  to  the  land  he  enjoyed  as  a  subject  of  any  com* 
monwealtb,  as  may  obUge  his  son  to  be  of  that  com- 
munity, if  he  will  enjoy  those  possessions  which  were  his 
father's ;  because  that  estate  being  his  father's  property, 
he  may  dispose,  or  settle  it,  as  he  pleases. 

^  117.  And  this  has  generally  given  the  occasion  to 
mistake  in  this  matter;  because  commonwealths  not 
permitting  any  part  of  their  dominions  to  be  dismem- 
bered, nor  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  but  those  of  their  com- 
munity, the  son  cannot  ordinarily  enjoy  the  possessions 
of  his  father,  but  under  the  same  terms  his  father  did, 
by  becoming  a  member  of  the  society ;  whereby  he  puts 
himself  presently  under  the  government  he  finds  there 
established,  as  much  as  any  other  subject  of  that  com- 
monwealth. And  thus  "  the  consent  of  freemen,  born 
^  under  government,  which  only  makes  them  members 
"  of  it,'*  being  given  separately  in  their  turns,  as  each 
eomes  to  be  of  age,  and  not  in  a  multitude  together ; 
people  take  no  notice  of  it^  and  thinking  it  not  done  at 
all,  or  not  necessary^  conclude  they  are  naturally  subjects 
as  they  are  men. 

^118.  But,  it  is  plain,  governments  themselves  un- 
derstand it  otherwise ;  they  claim  "  no  power  over  the 
"  son,  because  of  that  they  had  over  the  father : "  nor 
look  on  children  as  being  their  subjects,  by  their  fathers 
being  so^  If  a  subject  of  England  have  a  child,  by  an 
English  woman  in  France,  whose  subject  is  he  ?  Not 
the  king  of  England's ;  for  he  must  have  leave  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  it :  nor  the  king  of  France's : 
for  how  then  has  his  father  a  liberty  to  bring  him  away, 
and  breed  him  as  he  pleases  ?  and  who  ever  was  judged 
as  a  traitor  or*  deserter,  if  he  left,  or  warred  against 
a  country,  for  being  barely  born  in  it  of  parents  that  were 
aliens  there  ?  It  is  plain  then,  by  the  practice  of  govern- 
ments themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  right  reason^ 
that  **  a  child  is  born  a  subject  of  no  country  or  go- 
"  vernraent."  He  is  under  his  father's  tuition  and  au- 
thority, till  he  comes  to  age  of  discretion ;  and  then  he 
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is  a  freeman,  at  liberty  what  government  he  will  put 
himself  under,  what  body  \H)\\iic  he  will  unite  himself  to : 
for  if  an  Englishman's  son,  bom  in  France,  be  at  liberty, 
and  may  do  so,  it  is  evident  there  is  no  tie  upon  him  by 
his  father*s  being  a  subject  of  this  kingdom ;  nor  is  he 
bound  up  by  any  compact  of  his  ancestors.  And  why 
then  hath  not  his  son,  by  the  same  reason,  the  same  li- 
berty, though  he  be  born  any  where  else  ?  Since  the 
power  that  a  father  hath  naturally  over  his  children  Is 
the  same,  wherever  they  be  born,  and  the  ties  of  natu^ 
ral  obligations  are  not  bounded  by  the  positive  limits  of 
kingdoms  and  commonwealths. 

^119.  Every  man  being,  as  has  been  showed,  natu-  1 
rally  free,  and  nothing  being  able  to  put  him  into  subjec*  \  ^ 
tion  to  any  earthly  power,  but  only  his  own  consent ; 
it  is  to  be  considered,  what  shall  be  understood  to  be  a        \ 
sufBdent  declaration  of  a  man's  consent,  to  make  him        | 
subject  to  the  laws  of  any  government.     There  is  a  com- 
mon distinction  of  an  express  and  a  tacit  consent,  which         1 
will  concern  our  present  case.     Nobody  doubts  but  an 
express  consent,  of  any  man  entering  into  any  society, 
makes  him  a  perfect  member  of  that  society,  a  subject 
of  that  government.     The  difficulty  is,  what  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  tacit  consent,  and  how  far  it  binds, 
S.  e.  how  far  any  one  shall  be  looked  upon  to  have  con* 
sented,  and  thereby  submitted  to  any  government,  where 
be  has  made  no  expressions  of  it  at  all.     And  to  this  I 
say,  that  every  man,  that  hath  any  possessions,  or  enjoy- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  any  government, 
doth  thereby  give  his  tacit  consent,  and  is  as  far  forth 
obliged  to  obedience  to  the  laws  of  that  government, 
during  such  enjoyment,  as  any  one  under  it ;  whether 
this  his  possession  be  of  land,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for 
^ver,  or  a  lodging  only  for  a  week  for  whether  it  be 
|>arely,  travelling  freely  on  the  highway :  and,  in  effect, 
it  reaches  as  far  as  the  very  being  of  any  one  within  the 
territories  of  that  government. 

§  120.  To  understand  this  the  better,  it  is  fit  to  con- 
sider, that  every  man,  when  he  at  first  incorporates  him-    . 
^elf  into  any  commonwealth,  be,  by  his  uniting  himself 
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thereunto,  iiniiexes  also,  and  submits  to  the  community, 
those  possessions  which  he  h^s^  or  shall  acquire^  that  do 
not  already  belong  to  any  other  government :  for  it 
would  be  a  direct  contradiction,  for  any  one  to  enter  into 
society  with  others  for  the  securing  and  regulating  of 
property,  and  yet  to  suppose,  his  land,  whose  property  is 
to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  society,  should  be 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that,  government,  to 
which  he  himself,  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  is  a  subject. 
By  the  same  act  therefore,  whereby  any  one  unites  his 
person,  which  was  before  free^  to  any  commonwealth ; 
by  the  same  he  unites  his  possessions,  which  were  before 
free,  to  it  also :  and  they  become,  both  of  them,  person 
and  possession,  subject  to  the  government  and  dominion 
of  that  commonwealth,  as  long  as  ^t  hath  a  being. 
Whoever  therefore,  from  thenceforth,  by  inheritance, 
purchase,  permission,  or  otherways,  enjoys  any  part  of 
the  land  so  annexed  to,  and  under  the  government  of 
that  commonwealth,  must  take  it  with  the  condition  it 
is  under ;  that  is,  of  submitting  to  the  government  of 
the  commonwealth,  under  whose  jurisdiction  it  is,  as 
far  forth  as  any  subject  of  it. 

^  121.  But  since  the  government  has  a  direct  juris- 
diction only  over  the  land,  and  reaches  the  possessor  of 
it,  (before  he  has  actually  incorporated  himself  in  the 
society)  only  as  he  dwells  upon,  and  enjoys  that ;  the 
obligation  any  one  is  under,  by  virtue  of  such  enjoy- 
ment, to  ^*  submit  to  the  government,  begins  and  ends 
**  with  the  enjoyment :  *'  so  that  whenever  the  owner, 
who  has  given  nothing  but  such  a  tacit  consent  to  the 
government,  will,  by  donation,  sale,  or  otherwise,  quit 
the  said  possession,  he  is  at  liberty  to  go  and  incorpo- 
rate himself  into  any  other  commonwealth ;  or  to  agree 
with  others  to  begin  a  new  one,  in  vacuis  locis,  in  any 
part  of  the  world  they  can  find  free  and  unpossessed : 
whereas  he,  that  has  once,  by  actual  agreement,  and  any 
express  declaration,  given  his  consent  to  be  of  any  com* 
monwealth,  is  perpetually  and  indispensably  obliged  to 
be,  and  remain  unalterably  a  subject  to  it,  and  can  never 
be  again  in  the  liberty  pf  th?  gtatc;  pf  nature ;  unless,  by 
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any  calamity,  the  government  he  was  under  comes  to  be 
dissolvedi  or  else  by  some  public  act  cuts  him  off  from 
being  any  longer  a  member  of  it. 

^  122.  But  submitting  to  the  laws  of  any  country, 
living  quietly,  and  enjoying  privileges  and  protection 
under  them,  makes  not  a  man  a  member  of  tlmt  society : 
this  is  only  a  local  protection  and  homage  due  to  and 
from  all  those,  who,  not  being  in  a  state  of  war,  come 
within  the  territories  belonging  to  any  government,  to 
all  parts  whereof  the  force  of  its  laws  extends.  But  this 
no  more  makes  a  man  a  member  of  that  society,  a  per- 
petual subject  of  that  commonwealth,  than  it  would 
make  a  man  a  subject  to  another,  in  whose  family  he 
found  it  convenient  to  abide  for  some  time,  though, 
whilst  he  continued  in  it^  he  were  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  laws,  and  submit  to  the  government  he  found  there. 
And  thus  we  see,  that  foreigners,  by  living  all  their  lives 
under  another  government,  and  enjoying  the  privileges 
and  protection  of  it,  though  they  are  bound,  even  in 
conscience,  to  submit  to  its  administration,  as  far  forth 
as  any  denison ;  yet  do  not  thereby  come  to  be  subjects 
or  members  of  that  commonwealth.  Nothing  can  make 
any  man  so,  but  his  actually  entering  into  it  by  positive 
engagement,  and  express  promise  and  compact.  This 
is  that,  which  I  think,  concerning  the  beginning  of  po- 
litical societies,  and  that  consent  which  makes  any  one 
a  member  of  any  commonwealth. 


I 


CHAPTER  IX. 


(V^Ae  ends  of  political  society  and  government. 

^  123.  If  man  in  the  state  of  nature  be  so  free,  as 
has  been  said ;  if  he  be  absolute  lord  of  his  own  person 
and  possessions,  equal  to  the  greatest,  and  subject  to 
nobody,  why  will  he  part  with  his  freedom  ?  why  will 
be  give  pp  his  empire,  ^nd  sub^'^pt  himself  to  the  domi- 
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nion  and  control  of  any  other  power  ?  To  which  it  is 
obvious  to  answer,  that  though  in  the  state  of  nature 
he  hath  such  a  right,  yet  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  very 
uncertain,   and  constantly  exposed  to  the  invasion  of 

[^others;  for  all  being  kings  as  much  as  he,  every  man 
his  equal,  and  the  greater  part  no  strict  observers  of 
equity  and  justice,  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  he 
has  in  this  state  is  very  unsafe,  very  unsecure.  This 
makes  him  willing  to  quit  a  condition,  which,  however 
free,  is  full  of  fears  and  continual  dangers :  and  it  is  not 
without  reason,  that  he  seeks  put,  and  is  willing  to  join 
in  society  with  others,  who  are  already  united,  or  have 
a  mind  to  unite,  for  the  mutual  preservation  of  their 
lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  which  I  call  by  the  general 

iname,  property. 

^  124.  The  great  and  chief  end,  therefore,  of  men-s 
uniting  into  commonwealths,  and  putting  themselves 
under  government,  is  the  preservation  of  their  pro* 
perty.  To  which  in  the  state  of  nature  there  are  qiany 
things  wanting. 

^    First,  There  wants  an  established,  settled,  known  law; 

jreceived  and  allowed  by  common  consent  to  be  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong;  and  the  common  measure 

{J;o  decide  all  controversies  between  them :  for  though 
the  law  of  nature  be  plain  and  intelligible  to  all  rational 
creatures ;  yet  men  being  biassed  by  their  interest,  as 
well  as  ignorant  for  want  of  studying  it,  are  not  apt  to 
allow  of  it  as  a  law  binding  to  them  in  the  application 
of  it  to  their  particular  cases. 

r  ^125.  Secondly,  In  the  state  of  nature  there  wants 
a  known  and  indifferent  judge,  with  authority  to  deter- 

j^ine  all  dilBTerences  according  to  the  established  law : 
for  every  one  in  that  state  being  both  judge  and  execu- 
tioner of  the  law  of  nature,  men  being  partial  to  them- 
selves, passion  and  revenge  is  very  apt  to  carry  theni  too 
far,  and  with  too  much  heat,  in  their  own  cases;  as 
well  as  negligence,  and  unconcemedness,  to  make  them 
too  remiss  in  other  men's. 

^126,  Thirdly,  In  the  state  of  nature,  there  often 
Tyrants  power  to  back  and  support  the  sentence  when 

I  right,  and  to  give  it  due  execution.     Thev  who  by  gny 
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iojustioe  offend»  will  seldom  fail,  where  they  are  able, 
by  force  to  make  good  their  injustice ;  such  resistance 
many  times  makes  the  punishment  dangerous,  and  fre- 
quently destructive,  to  those  who  attempt  it. 

^  IST.  Thus  mankind,  notwithstanding  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  state  of  nature,  being  but  in  an  ill  condi* 
tion,  while  they  remain  in  it,  are  quickly  driven  into 
society.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  seldom  find 
any  number  of  men  live  any  time  together  in  this  state. 
The  inconveniencies  that  they  are  therein  exposed  to,  -^ 
by  the  irregular  and  uncertain  exercise  of  the '  power 
every  man  has  of  punishing  the  transgressions  of  others, 
make  them  take  sanctuary  under  the  established  laws  of  - 
government,  and  therein  seek  the  preservation  of  their 
property.  It  is  this  makes  them  so  willingly  give  up 
every  one  his  single  power  of  punishing,  to  be  exercised 
by  such  alone,  as  shall  be  appointed  to  it  amongst 
them ;  and  by  such  rules  as  the  community,  or  those 
authorized  by  them  to  that  purpose,  shall  agree  on. 
And  in  this  we  have  the  original  right  of  both  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  power,  as  well  a3  of  the  govern- 
ments and  societies  themselves. 

§  128.  For  in  the  state  of  nature,  to  omit  the  liberty 
he  has  of  innocent  delights,  a  man  has  two  powers. 

The  first  is  to  do  whatsoever  he  thinks  fit  for  the^ 
preservation  of  himself  and  others  within  the  permis* 
sion  of  the  law  of  nature :  by  which  law,  common  to 
them  all,  he  and  all  the  rest  of  mankind  are  one  com* 
munity,  nuike  up  one  society,  distinct  from  all  other, : 
creatures.     And,  were  it  not  for  the  corruption  and  \ 
viciousness  of  degenerate  men,  there  would  be  no  need  : 
of  any  other;  no  necessity  that  men  should  separate 
from  this  great  and  natural  community,  and  by  po- 
sitive agreements  combine  into  smaller  and  divided  as* 
sociations. 

The  other  power  a  man  has  in  the  state  of  nature,  is 
the  power  to  punish  the  crimes  committed  against  that 
law.  Both  these  he  gives  up,  when  be  joins  in  a  private, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  or  particular  politic  society,  and  in- 
corporates into  any  commonwealth,  separate  from  the 
rebt  of  mankind. 


) 
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^  129.  The  first  power,  viz.  "of  doing  whatsoever 
**  he  thought  fit  for  the  preservation  of  himself/*  and 
the  rest  of  mankind,  he  gives  up  to  be  regulated  bj 
laws  made  by  the  society,  so  far  forth  as  the  preserva*-^ 
tion  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  that  society  shall  require ; 
which  laws  of  the  society  in  many  things  confine  the 
liberty  he  had  by  the  law  of  nature. 

^  130.  Secondly,  The  power  of  punishing  he  wholly 
gives  up,  and  engages  his  natural  force,  (which  he 
might  before  employ  in  the  execution  of  the  law  of 
nature,  by  his  own  single  authority,  as  he  thought  fit) 
to  assist  the  executive  power  of  the  society,  as  the  law 
thereof  shall  require :  for  being  now  in  a  new  state, 
wherein  he  is  to  enjoy  many  conveniencies,  from  the 
labour,  assistance,  and  society  of  others  in  the  same  com- 
munity,  as  well  as  protection  from  its  whole  strength ; 
he  is  to  part  also,  with  as  much  of  his  natural  liberty, 
in  providing  for  himself,  as  the  good,  prosperity,  and 
safety  of  the  society  shall  require ;  which  is  not  only 
necessary,  but  just,  since  the  other  members  of  the  so- 
ciety do  the  like. 

^131.  But  though  men,  when  they  enter  into  so- 
ciety, give  up  the  equality,  liberty,  and  executive  power 
they  had  in  the  state  of  nature,  into  the  hands  of  the 
society,  to  be  so  far  disposed  of  by  the  legislative,  as 
.  the  good  of  the  society  shall  require ;  yet  it  being  only 
1  with  an  intention  in  every  one  the  better  to  preserve 
'  himself,  his  liberty  and  property ;  (for  no  rational  crea- 
ture can  be  supposed  to  change  his  condition  with  an 
intention  to  be  worse)  the  power  of  the  society,  or  le- 
gislative constituted  by  them,  can  never  be  supposed  to 
_4-fixtend  farther,  thanthe  common  goodj^  but  is  obliged 
Ito  secure  every  one's  property,  by  providing  against 
'  those  three  defects  above  mentioned,  that  made  the  state 
of  nature  so  unsafe  and  uneasy.  And  so  whoever  has 
the  legislative  or  supreme  power  of  any  commonwealth, 
is  bound  to  govern  by  established  standing  laws,  pro- 
mulgated and  known  to  the  people,  and  not  by  extem- 
porary decrees ;  by  indifferent  and  upright  judges,  who 
are  to  decide  controversies  by  those  laws ;  and  to  em- 
ploy the  force  of  the  community  at  home,  only  in  the 
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execution  of  such  laws ;  or  abroad  to  prevent  or  redress 
foreign  injuries,  and  secure  the  community  from  inroads 
and  invasion.  And  all  this  to  be  directed  to  do  other 
end,  but  the  peace,  safety,  and  public  good  of  the 
people. 


maamEsamamammam 


CHAPTER  X. 

Oft  he  forms  of  a  commonwealth. 

§  132.  The  majority  having,  as  has  been  showed, 
upon  men's  first  uniting  into  society,  the  whole 
power  of  the  community  naturally  in  them,  may  em- 
ploy all  that  power  in  making  laws  for  the  community 
from  time  to  time,  and  executing  those  laws  by  officers  ^ 
of  their  own  appointing;  and  then  the  form  of  the  ' 
government  is  a  perfect  democracy :  or  else  may  put 
the  power  of  making  laws  into  the  hands  of  a  few  select 
men,  and  their  heirs  or  successors ;  and  then  it  is  an 
oligarchy :  or  else  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  then 
it  is  a  monarchy :  if  to  him  and  his  heirs,  it  is  an  here- 
ditary monarchy :  if  to  him  only  for  life,  but  upon  his 
death  the  power  only  of  nominating  a  successor  to  re- 
turn to  them  ;  ah  elective  monarchy.  And  so  accord- 
ingly of  these  the  community  may  make  compounded 
and  mixed  forms  of  government,  as  they  think  good. 
And  if  the  legislative  power  he  at  first  given  by  the  ma- 
jority to  one  or  more  persons  only  for  their  lives,  or 
any  limited  time,  and  then  the  supreme  power  to  revert 
to  them  again ;  when  it  is  so  reverted,  the  community 
may  dispose  of  it  again  anew  into  what  hands  they 
please,  and  so  constitute  a  new  form  of  government :  for 
the  form  of  government  depending  upon  the  placing 
the  supreme  power,  which  is  the  legislative  (it  being 
impossible  to  conceive  that  an  inferiour  pow^er  should 
prescribe  to  a  superiour,  or  any  but  the  supreme  make 
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laws),  according  as  the  povrer  of  making  laws  is  placed, 
such  is  the  form  of  the  commonwealth. 

^  133.  B7  commonwealth,  I  must  be  understood  all 
along  to  mean,  not  a  democracy,  or  any  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  any  independent  community,  which  the 
Latines  signified  by  the  word  civitas ;  to  which  the  word 
which  best  answers  in  our  language,  is  commonwealth, 
and  most  properly  expresses  such  a  society  of  men, 
which  community  or  city  in  English  does  not :  for  there 
may  be  subordinate  communities  in  government ;  and 
city  amongst  us  has  quite  a  different  notion  from  com- 
monwealth: and  •  therefore,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  I  crave 
leave  to  use  the  word  commonwealth  in  that  sense,  in 
which  I  find  it  used  by  king  James  the  first :  and  I  take 
it  to  be  its  genuine  signification ;  which  if  any  body  dis- 
like, I  consent  with  him  to  change  it  for  a  better. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  legislative  power. 

§  134.  The  great  end  of  men's  entering  into  society 
being  the  enjoyment  of  their  properties  in  peace 
and  safety,  and  the  great  instrument  and  means  of 
that  being  the  laws  established  in  that  society;  the 
first  and  fundamental  positive  law  of  all  common- 
wealths is  the  establishing  of  the  legislative  power ;  as 
the  first  and  fundamental  natural  law,  which  is  to  go*- 
vern  even  the  legislative  itself,  is  the  preservation  of  the 
society,  and  (as  far  as  will  consist  with  the  public  good) 
of  every  person  in  it.  This  legislative  is  not  only  the 
supreme  power  of  the  commonwealth,  but  sacred  and 
unalterable  in  the  hands  where  the  community  have 
once  placed  it ;  nor  can  any  edict  of  any  body  else,  in 
what  form  soever  conceived,  or  by  what  power  soever 
backed  y  have  the  force  and  obligation  of  a  law,  which 
has  not  its  sanction  from  that  legblative  which  the 
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public  has  chosen  and  appointed ;  for  without  this  the  ^ 
law  could  not  have  that,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  ^ 
to  its  being  a  law»*  the  consent  of  the  society ;  over 
whom  nobody  can  have  a  power  to  make  laws,  but  by 
their  own  consent,  and  by  authority  received  from  them. , 
And  therefore  all  the  obedience,  which  by  the  most  so- 
lemn ties  any  one  can  be  obliged  to  pay,  ultimately  ter^ 
minates  in  this  supreme  power,  and  is  directed  by  those 
laws  which  it  enacts ;  nor  can  any  oaths  to  any  foreign 
power  whatsoever,  or  any  domestic  subordinate  power, 
discharge  any  member  of  the  society  from  his  obe- 
dience to  the  legislative,  acting  pursuant  to  their  trust ; 
nor  oblige  him  to  any  obedience  contrary  to  the  laws 
so  enacted,  or  farther  than  they  do  allow ;  *  it  being 
ridiculous  to  imagine  one  can  be  tied  ultimately  to 
obey  any  power  in  the  society,  which  is  not  supreme. 

§  135.  Though  the  legislative,  whether  placed  in 
one  or  more,  whether  it  be  always  in  beingi  or  only  by 
intervals,  though  it  be  the  supreme  power  in  every  com^- 
monwealth;  yet. 

Firsts  It  is  not,  nor  can  possibly  be  absolutely  arbi- 
trary over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people :  for  it 
being  but  the  joint  power  of  every  member  of  the  so- 
ciety given  up  to  that  person,  or  assembly^  which  is  le« 
gislator ;  it  can  be  no  more  than  those  persons  had  in  a 
state  of  nature  before  they  entered  into  society,   and 
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The  lawful  power  of  making  laws  to  command  whole  politic  go- 
''  cieties  of  men,  belonging  bo  properly  unto  the  MiAe  ^tiie  sacieties^. 
**  that  to  any  prince  or  potentate  of  what  kind  soever  upon  earthy  to 
*^  exerdae  the  same  of  hinuielf,  and  not  by  express  ccrnimiMnon  inunedi-' 
'^  ately  and  penonally  received  from  God,  ot  eke  by  authcNity  derived 
**  at  the  first  from  their  consent^  upon  whose  persons  they  impose  lavrs  ;. 
<'  it  is  no  better  than  mere  t3rranny.  Laws  they  are  not  ther^ore  which- 
'^  public  approbation  hath  not  made  so."  ,  Holder's  Ecd.  PoL  L  i.  sec^^ 
10.  "  Of  this  point  therefore  we  are  to  note>  that  sith  men  natuinlly 
''  have  no  full  and  perfect  power  to  command  whole  politic  multitudes: 
''  of  men,  therefore  utterly  without  our  consent>  we  could  in  such  sort 
"  be  at  no  man*s  commandment  living.  And  to  be  commanded  we 
*'  do  consent,  when  that  society,  whereof  we  be  a  parti  hath  at  any 
'^  time  before  consented,  without  revoking  the  same  by  the  like  uni^ 
"  venal  agreement. 

'^  Laws  therefore  human,  of  what  kind  8oev^>  are  available  by  ^ 

"  consent."     Ibid.  • 
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gave  up  to  the  community :  for  nolwdy  can  transfer 
to  another  more  power  than  he  has  in  himself;  and  no- 
body has  an  absolute  arbitrary  power  over  himself,  or 
over  any  other,  to  destroy  his  own  life,  or  take  away 
the  life  or  property  of  another*  A  man,  as  has  been 
proved,  cannot  subject  himself  to  the  arbitrary  power 
of  another ;  and  having  in  the  state  of  nature  no  arbi- 
trary power  over  the  life,  liberty,  or  possession  of  an- 
other, but  only  so  much  as  the  law  of  nature  gave  him 
for  the  preservation  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
this  is  dl  he  doth,  or  can  give  up  to  the  commonwealth, 
and  by  it  to  the  legislative  power,  so  that  the  legislative 
can  have  no  more  than  this.  Their  power,  in  the  ut- 
\^  (  most  bofinds  of  it,  is  limited  to  the  public  good  of  the 
society.  It  is  a  power,  that  hath  no  other  end  but  pre- 
(  servation,  and  therefore  can  never  *  have  a  right  to  de- 
stroy, enslave,  or  designedly  to  impoverish  the  subjects. 
The  obligations  of  the  law  of  nature  cease  not  in  so- 
ciety, but  only  in  many  cases  are  drawn  closer,  and  have 
by  human  laws  known  penalties  annexed  to  them,  to 
enforce  their  observation.  Thus  the  law  of  nature  stands 
as  an  eternal  rule  to  all  men,  legislators  as  well  as  others. 
The  rules  that  they  make  for  other  men's  actions,  must, 
as  well  as  their  own  and  other  men's  actions,  be  con- 
formable to  the  laws  of  nature,  i.  e.  to  the  will  of  God, 
of  which  that  is  a  declaration ;  and  the  *'  fundamental. 
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*  '*  Two  foundations  there  are  which  bear  up  public  societies ;  the 
<'  one  a  natural  inclination^  whereby  all  men  desire  sociable  life  and  fel- 
lowship; the  other  an  order,  expressly  or  secretly  agreed  upon,  touch- 
ing the  manner  of  their  union  in  living  together:  the  latter  is  that 
■**  which  we  call  the  law  of  a  commonweal^  the  very  soul  of  a  politic 
*^  body,  the  parts  whereof  are  by  law  animated^  held  together,  and  set 
*^  on  work  in  such  actions  as  the  common  good  requireth.  Laws  poli- 
*'  tic,  ordained  for  external  order  and  regiment  amongst  men,  are  never 
**  framed  as  they  should  be,  unless  presuming  the  will  of  man  to  be  in- 
*^  wardly  obstinate,  rebellious,  and  averse  from  all  obedience  to  the  sa- 
*'  cred  laws  of  his  nature ;  in  a  word,  unless  presuming  man  to  be,  in 
"  regard  of  his  depraved  mind^  little  better  than  a  wild  beasti  they  do 
**  accordingly  provide,  notwithstanding^  so  to  frame  his  outward  ac- 
'*  tions,  that  they  be  no  hindrance  unto  the  common  good^  for  which 
"  societies  are  instituted.  Unless  they  do  this^  they  are  not  perfect." 
Hooker's  Ecd.  Pol.  l.i.  sect.  10* 
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**  law  of  nature  being  the .  preservation  of  mankind/' 
no  human  sanction  can  be  good  or  valid  against  it. 

§  136.  Secondly.  *The  legislative  or  supreme  au« 
thority  cannot  assume  to  itself  a  power  to  rule,  by  ex- 
temporary, arbitraiy  decrees ;  but  is  bound  to  dispense 
justice,  and  to  decide  the  rights  of  the  subject,  by  pro- 
mulgated, standing  laws,  and  known  authorised  judges. 
For  the  law  of  nature  being  unwritten,  and  so  no-where 
to  be  found,  but  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  they  who  through 
passion,  or  interest,  shall  misdte,  or  misapply  it,  can- 
not so  easily  be  convinced  of  their  mistake,  where  there 
is  no  established  judge :  and  so  it  serves  not,  as  it  ought, 
to  determine  the  rights,  and  fence  the  properties  of  thosiC 
that  live  under  it ;  especially  where  every  one  is  judge, 
interpreter,  and  executioner  of  it  too,  and  that  in  his 
"^  own  case :  and  he  that  has  right  on  his  side,  having  or- 
dinarily but  his  own  single  strength,  hath  not  force 
enough  to  defend  himself  from  injuries,  or  to  punish 
delinquents.  To  avoid  these  inconveniencies,  which 
disorder  men's  properties  in  the  state  of  nature,  men 
unite  into  societies,  that  they  may  have  the  united 
strength  of  the  whole  society  to  secure  and  defend  their 
properties,  and  may  have  standing  rules  to  bound  it,  by 
which  every  one  may  know  what  is  his.  To  this  end 
it  is  that  men  give  up  all  their  natural  power  to  the  so- 
ciety which  they  enter  into,  and  the  community  put  the 
legislative  power  into  such  hands  as  they  think  fit: 
with  this  trust,  that  they  shall  be  governed  by  declared 
'  laws,  or  else  their  peace,  quiet,  and  property  will  still 
be  at  the  same  uncertainty,  as  it  was  in  the  state  of 
nature. 


*  "  Human  laws  are  measures  in  respect  of  men  whose  actions  they 
must  direct^  howbeit  such  measures  they  are  as  have  also  their  higher 
rules  to  be  measured  by,  which  rules  are  two,  the  law  of  God,  and 
'^  the  law  of  nature ;  so  that  laws  human  must  be  made  according  to 
'^  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  without  contradiction  to  any  posi-> 
''  tive  law  of  scripture,  otherwise  they  are  ill  made."  Hooker's  Eccl. 
Pol.  1.  iii.  sect.  9« 

^^  To  constrain  men  to  any  thing  inconvenient  doth  seem  unreason- 
"  able."    Ibid.  1.  i.  sect.  10. 

SI  £  SI 
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\  137*  Absolute  arbitrary  power,  or  governing  with^ 
out  settled  standing  laws,  can  neither  of  them  consist 
with  the  ends  of  society  and  governmenty  which  men 
would  not  €(uit  the  freedom  of  the  state  of  nature  for, 
and  tie ,  themselves  up  under,  were  it  not  to  preserve 
their  lives^  liberties,  and  fortunes,  and  by  stated  rules 
pf  right  and  property  to  secure  their  peace  and  quiet 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  should  intend,  had  they 
a  pow^T  so  to  do,  to  give  to  any  one^  or  more,  an  abso- 
lute arbitrary  power  over  their  persons  and  estates,  and 
put  a  force  into  the  magistrate's  hand  to  execute  his 
unlimited  will  arbitrarily  upon  them.  This  were  to  put 
Ibemselves  into  a  worse  condition  than  the  state  of  na- 
ture, wherein  they  had  a  liberty  to  defend  their  right 
pgaiiist  th^  iiyuries  of  others,  and  were  upon  equal  terms 
of  force  to  maintain  it,  whether  invaded  by  a  single 
man,  or  many  in  combination.  Whereas  by  supposing 
they  have  given  up  themselves  to  the  absolute  arbitrary 
power  and  will  of  a  legislator^  they  have  disarmed  them- 
selves, and  armed  him,  to  make  a  prey  of  them  when 
he  pleases ;  he  being  in  a  much  worse  condition,  who 
is  exposed  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  one  pian,  who  has 
the  command  of  100,000,  than  he  that  is  exposed  to  the 
arbitrary  power  of  100,000  single  men ;  nobody  being 
secure,  that  his  will,  who  has  such  a  command,  is  bet^ 
i&r  than  that  of  other  men,  though  his  force  be  100,000 
times  stronger.  And  therefore,  whatever  form  the  com- 
hfionwealth  is  under,  the  ruling  power  ought  to  govern 
by  declared  and  received  laws,  and  not  by  extemporary 
dictates  and  undetermined  resolutions  :  for  then  man* 
kind  will  be  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  in  the  state 
of  nature,  if  they  shall  have  armed  one  or  a  few  men 
with  the  joint  power  of  a  multitude,  to  force  them  to 
obey  at  pleasure  the  exorbitant  and  unlimited  degrees 
of  their  sudden  thoughts,  or  unrestrained,  and  till  that 
moment  unknown  wills,  without  having  any  measures 
set  dovj^n  which  may  guide  and  justify  their  actions ; 
for  all  the  power  the.  government  has,  being  only  for 
the  good  of  the  society,  as  it  ought  not  to  be  arbitrary 
and  at  pleasure,  so  it  ought  to  be  exercised  by  esta- 
blished and  promulgated  laws;   that  both  the  people 
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may  know  their  duty,  and  be  safb  and  secure  within 
the  limits  of  the  law ;  and  the  rulers  too  kept  within 
their  bounds,  and  not  be  tempted,  by  the  power  they 
have  in  their  hands,  to  employ  it  to  sueb  purposesj  and 
by  such  measures,  as  they  would  not  have  known,  and 
own  not  willingly. 

§  1S8.  Thirdly^  The  supreme  power  cannot  take 
from  any  man  part  of  his  property  without  his  own  G0ti« 
sent,  for  the  preservation  of  property  being  the  end  of 
government,  and  that  for  which  men  enter  into  society, 
it  necessarily  supposes  and  requires,  that  the  peopte 
should  have  property,  without  which  they  must  be  sup- 
posed to  lose  that,  by  entering  into  society,  which  wasi 
the  end  for  which  they  entered  into  it ;  too  gross  an 
absurdity  for  any  man  to  own.  Men  therefore  in  so^- 
ciety^  having  property,  they  have  such  right  to  the  goods^ 
which  by  the  law  of  the  community  are  their^s,  that 
no  body  hath  a  right  to  take  their  substance  or  any 
part  of  it  from  them,  without  their  own  consent ;  with- 
out this  they  have  no  property  at  all ;  for  I  have  truly 
no  property  in  that,  which  another  can  by  right  take 
from  me,  when  he  pleases,  against  my  consent.  Hence 
it  is  a  mistake  to  think,  that  the  su{»'eme  or  legislative 
power  of  any  commonwealth  can  do  what  it  will,  and 
dispose  of  the  estates  of  the  subject  arbitrarily,  or  take 
^ny  part  of  them  at  pleasure.  This  is  not  much  to  be' 
feared  in  governments  where  the  legislative  consists, 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  assemblies  which  are  variable^ 
whose  members,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly^ 
are  subjects  under  the  common  laws  of  their  country, 
equally  with  the  rest.  But  in  governments,  where  the 
legislative  is  in  one  lasting  assembly  always  in  being, 
or  in  one  man,  as  in  absolute  monarchies,  there  is. 
danger  still,  that  they  will  think  themselves  to  have  a 
distinct  interest  from  the  rest  of  the  community ;  and 
iso  will  be  apt  to  increase  their  own  riches  and  power, 
by  taking  what  they  think  fit  from  the  people :  fbr  a 
man's  property  is  not  at  all  secure,  though  there  be  good 
and  equitable  laws  to  set  the  bounds  of  it  between  him 
and  his  fellow-subjects,  if  be  who  commands  those 
9ub|epts,^  have  powe^  to  take  ^pm  i^ny  private  man  i 
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what  part  he  pleases  of  his  property,  and  use  and  dis-» 
pose  c^  it  as  he  thinks  good. 

§  189.  But  government,  into  whatsoever  hands  it  is 
put,  being,  as  I  have  before  showed,  intrusted  with  this 
condition,  and  for  this  end,  that  men  might  have  and 
secure  their  properties ;  the  prince,  or  senate,  however 
it  may  have  power  to  make  laws,  for  the  regulating  of 
property  between  the  subjects  one  amongst  another,  yet 
<ran  never  have  a  power  to  take  to  themselves  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  the  subject's  property,  without  their  own 
consent:  for  this  would  be  in  effect  to  leave  them  no 
property  at  all.     And  to  let  us  see,  that  even  absolute 
power  where  it  is  necessary,  is  not  arbitrary  by  being 
absolute,  but  is  still  limited  by  that  reason,  and  con- 
fined to  those  ends;  which  required  it  in  some  cases  to 
be  absolute,  we  need  look  no  farther  than  the  common 
practice  of  martial  discipline :  for  the  preservation  of 
the  army,  and  in  it  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  re- 
quires an  absolute  obedience  to  the  command  of  every 
superiour  officer,  and  it  is  justly  death  to  disobey  or  dis- 
pute the  most  dangerous  or  unreasonable  of  them ;  but 
yet  we  see,  that  neither  the  serjeant,  that  could  com- 
mand a  soldier  to  march  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon, 
or  stand  in  a  breach,  where  he  is  almost  sure  to  perish, 
can  command  that  soldier  to  give  him  one  penny  of  his 
money;  nor  the  general,  that  can  condemn  him  to 
death  for  deserting  his  post,  or  for  not  obeying  the  most 
desperate  orders,  can  yet,  with  all  his  absolute  power 
of  life  and  death,  dispose  of  one  farthing  of  that  sol- 
dier's estate,  or  seize  one  jot  of  his  goods ;  whom  yet 
he  can  command  any  thing,  and  hang  for  the  least  dis- 
obedience: because  such  a  blind  obedience  is  neces- 
sary to  that  end,  for  which  the  commander  has  his  power, 
viz.  the  preservation  of  the  rest ;  but  the  disposing  of 
his  goods  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

^  140.  It  is  true,  governments  cannot  be  supported 
without  great  charge,  and  it  is  fit  every  one  who  en- 
joys his  share  of  the  protection,  should  pay  out  of  his 
estate  his  proportion  for  the  maintenance  of  it.  But 
still  it  must  be  with  his  own  consent,  i.  e.  the  consent 
of  the  majority,  giving  it  either  by  themselves,  or  their 
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representatives  chosen  by  them :  for  if  any  one  shall    / 
claim  a  power  to  lay  and  levy  taxes  on  the  people,  by    ! 
his  own  authority,  and  without  such  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  thereby  invades  the  fundamental  law  of  pro- 
perty,  and  subverts  the  end  of  govei'nment :  for  what    ] 
property  have  I  in  that,  which  another  may  by  right 
take  when  he  pleases,  to  himself? 

§  141.  Fourthly^  The  legislative  cannot  transfer  they^ 
power  of  making  laws  to  any  other  hands :  for  it  being 
but  a  delegated  power  from  the  people,  they  who  have 
it  cannot  pass  it  over  to  others.     The  people  alone  can 
appoint  the  form  of  the  commonwealth,  which  is  by 
constituting  the  legislative,  and  appointing  in  whose 
hands  that  shall  be.     And  when  the  people  have  said, 
we  will  submit  to  rules,  and  be  governed  by  laws  made 
by  such  men,  and  in  such  forms,  nobody  else  can  say 
other  men  shall  make  laws  for  them;   nor  can  the 
people  be  bound  by  any  laws,  but  such  as  are  enacted  by 
tho^e  whom  they  have  chosen,  and  authorized  to  make 
laws  for  them.     The  power  of  the  legislative  being  de- 
rived from  the  people  by  a  positive  voluntary  grant  and 
institution,  can  be  no  other  than  what  that  positive 
grant  conveyed,  which  being  only  to  make  laws,  and 
not  to  make  legislators,  the  legislative  can  have  no  power 
to  transfer  their  authority  of  making  laws  and  place  it 
in  other  hands. 

§  142.  These  are  the  bounds  which  the  trust,  that  is  t 
put  in  them  by  the  society  and  the  law  of  God  and 
nature,  have  set  to  the  legislative  power  of  every  com* 
monwealth,  in  all  forms  of  government. 

First,  They  are  to  govern  by  promulgated  established 
laws,  not  to  be  varied  in  particular  cases,  but  to  have 
one  rule  for  rich  and  poor,  for  the  fevourite  at  court, 
and  the  countryman  at  plough.  \ 

Secondly,  These  laws  also  ought  to  be  designed  for 
no  other  end  ultimately,  but  the  good  of  the  people. 

Thirdly,  They  must  not  raise  taxes  on  the  property 
of  the  people,  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  given 
by  themselves  or  their  deputies.  And  this  properly  con- 
cerns only  such  governments  where  the  legislative  is 
always  in  bein^,  or  at  least  wljere  the  peopje  l^ave  not 
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representatives  chosen  by  them :  for  if  any  one  shall  / 
claim  a  power  to  lay  and  levy  taxes  on  the  people,  by 
bis  own  authority,  and  without  such  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  thereby  invades  the  fundamental  law  of  pro- 
perty, and  subverts  the  end  of  government :  for  what 
property  have  I  in  that,  which  another  may  by  right 
take  when  he  pleases,  to  himself? 

§  141.  Fourthly.  The  legislative  cannot  transfer  the>(^ 
power  of  making  laws  to  any  other  hands :  for  it  being 
but  a  delegated  power  from  the  people,  they  who  have 
it  cannot  pass  it  over  to  others.     The  people  alone  can 
appoint  the  form  of  the  commonwealth,  which  is  by 
constituting  the  legislative,  and  appointing  in  whose 
hands  that  shall  be.    And  when  the  people  have  said, 
we  will  submit  to  rules,  and  be  governed  by  laws  made 
by  such  men,  and  in  such  forms,  nobody  else  can  say 
other  men  shall  make  laws  for  them;  nor  can  the 
people  be  bound  by  any  laws,  but  such  as  are  enacted  by 
tho^  whom  they  have  chosen,  and  authorized  to  make 
laws  for  them.     The  power  of  the  legislative  being  de- 
rived from  the  people  by  a  positive  voluntary  grant  and 
institution,  can  be  no  other  than  what  that  positive 
grant  conveyed,  which  being  only  to  make  laws,  and 
not  to  make  legislators,  the  legislative  can  have  no  power 
to  transfer  their  authority  of  making  laws  and  place  it 
in  other  hands. 

§  142.  These  are  the  bounds  which  the  trust,  that  is  I 
put  in  them  by  the  society  and  the  law  of  God  and 
nature,  have  set  to  the  legishitive  power  of  every  com- 
monwealth, in  all  forms  of  government.  1 

First,  They  are  to  govern  by  promulgated  established  1-^ 
laws,  not  to  be  varied  in  particular  cases,  but  to  have  I 
one  rule  for  rich  and  poor,  for  the  favourite  at  court,  I 
and  the  countryman  at  plough.  \ 

Secondly,  These  laws  also  ought  to  be  designed  for    \ 
no  other  end  ultimately,  but  the  good  of  the  people.  | 

Thirdly,  They  must  not  raise  taxes  on  the  property     \ 
the  people,  w^yn^^the  consent  of  the  people,  given      \ 

And  this  property  con- 
the  legisbdiine  is 
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I  isserved  way  part  of  the  legislative  to  deputies,  to  be  from 
I  Aime  to  time  chosen  by  themselves. 
I      Fourthly,  The  legislative  neither  must  nor  can  trans- 
Ifer  the  power  of  making  laws  to  any  body  else,  or  place 
|it  any  where,  but  where  the  people  have. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

r 

'  Of  the  iegishtive,  executive,  and  federative  power  &f 

the  amimonwealth* 


§  143.  The  legislative  power  is  that,  which  has  a 
right  to  direct  how  the  force  of  the  commonwealth 
shall  be  employed  for  preserving  the  community  and 
the  members  of  it.  But  because  those  laws  which 
are  constantly  to  be  executed,  and  whose  force  is  al- 
ways to  continue,  may  be  made  in  a  little  time; 
therefore  there  is  no  need,  that  the  legislative  should  be 
always  in  being,  not  having  always  business  to  da  And 
because  it  may  be  too  great  a  temptation  to  human 
fVailty,  apt  to  grasp  at  power,  for  the  same  persons,  who 
have  the  power  of  making  laws,  to  have  also  in  their 
hands  the  power  to  execute  them ;  whereby  they  may 
exempt  themselves  from  obedience  to  the  laws  tl^y 
make,  and  suit  the  law,  both  in  its  making  and  exe* 
cution,  to  their  own  private  advantage,  and  thereby 
come  to  have  a  distinct  interest  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  contrary  to  the  end  of  society  and  govern* 
ment :  therefore  in  well  ordered  commonwealths,  where 
the  good  of  the  whole  is  so  considered,  as  it  ought,  the 
fegislative  power  is  put  into  the  hands  of  divers  per- 
sons, who,  duly  assembled,  have  by  themselves,  or  jointly 
with  others, -a  power  to  make  laws;  which  when  they 
have  done,  being  separated  again,  they  are  themsehres 
subject  to  the  laws  they  have  made ;  which  is  a  new  and 
near  tie  upon  them,  to  take  care  that  they  ntak^  th^m 
for  the  public  gpod. 
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§  144.  But  because  the  laws,  that  are  at  once^  and 
in  a  short  time  madei  have  a  constant  and  lasting  force, 
and  need  a  perpetual  execution,  or  an  attendance  there* 
unto :  therefore  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  power 
always  in  being,  which  should  see  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws  that  are  made,  and  remain  in  force.  And  thus 
the  legislative  and  executive  power  come  often  to  be  se« 
parated. 

§  145.  There  is  another  power  in  every  commom 
wealth,  which  one  may  call  natural,  because  it  is  that 
which  answers  to  the  power  every  man  naturally  had 
before  he  entered  into  society :  for  though  in  a  com- 
monwealth, the  members  of  it  are  distinct  persons  still 
in  reference  to  one  another,  and  as  such  are  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  society ;  yet  in  reference  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  they  make  one  body,  which  is,  as  every 
member  of  it  before  was,  still  in  the  state  of  nature 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  con- 
troversies that  happen  between  any  man  of  the  society 
with  those  that  are  out  of  it,  are  managed  by  the  pub- 
lie;  and  an  injury  done  to  a  member  of  their  body  en- 
gages the  whole  in  the  reparation  of  it.  So  that,  under 
this  consideration,  the  whole  community  is  one  body  in 
the  state  cS  nature,  in  respect  of  all  other  states  or  per- 
sons out  of  its  community. 

§  146.  This  therefore  contains  the  power  of  war  and 
peace,  leagues  and  alliances,  and  all  the  transactions, 
with  all  persons  and  communities  without  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  may  be  called  federative,  if  any  one  pleases. 
So  the  thing  be  understood,  I  am  indifferent  as  to  the 
name. 

§  147.  These  two  powers,  executive  and  federative 
though  they  be  really  distinct  in  themselves,  yet  one 
^mprehending  the  execution  of  the  mtpiripal  laws  nf 
the  SQf ifi^y  w(i$In"itseif>  upon  all  that  are  parts  of  it ; 
the  other  the  management  of  the  security  and  interest 
ofjthg^ public  without,  with  all  those  that  it  may  receiv^ 
benefit  or  damage  from;  yettEey  are  always  almost 
united.  And  though  this  federative  power  in  the  well 
or  ill  management  of  it  be  of  great  moment  to  the 
commoQwecyttl^  ^  it  i$  much  less  capably  to  be  di« 
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rected  by  antecedent,  standing,  positive  laws,  than  the 
executive ;  and  so  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  of  those  whose  hands  it  is  in,  to  be 
managed  for  the  public  good :  for  the  laws  that  con- 
cern subjects  one  amongst  another,  being  to  direct  their 
actions,  may  well  enough  precede  them.  But  what  is 
to  be  done  in  reference  to  foreigners,  depending  much 
upon  their  actions,  and  the  variation  of  designs,  and 
interests,  must  be  left  in  great  part  to  the  prudence  of 
those  who  have  this  power  committed  to  them,  to  be 
managed  by  the  best  of  their  skill,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  commonwealth. 

§  ]  48.  Though,  as  I  said,  the  executive  and  federa* 
tive  power  of  every  community  be  really  distinct  in 
themselves,  yet  they  are  hardly  to  be  separated,  and 
placed  at  the  same  time  in  the  hands  of  distinct  per- 
sons; for  both  of  them  requiring  the  force  of  the  so- 
ciety for  their  exercise,  it  is  almost  impracticable  to 
place  the  force  of  the  commonwealth  in  distinct,  and 
not  subordinate  hands ;  or  that  the  executive  and  fe^ 
derative  power  should  be  placed  in  persons  that  might 
act  separately,  whereby  the  force  of  the  public  would 
be  .under  different  commands:  which  would  be  apt 
some  time  or  other  to  cause  disorder  and  ruin. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


0/the  subordination  oftkepotders  of  the  commonwealth. 

§  149.  Though  in  a  constituted  commonwealth, 
standing  upon  its  own  basis^  and  acting  according 
to  its  own  nature,  that  is,  acting  for  the  preservation 
of  the  community,  there  can  be  but  one  supreme 
power,  which  is  the  legislative,  to  which  all  the  rest 
are  and  must  be  subordinate ;  yet  the  legislative  being 
only  a  fiduciary  power  to  act  for  certain  ends,  ther« 
remains  still  "  in  the  people  a  supreme  power  to 
*^  r^nove  or  alter  the  legislative,"  when  they  find  the 
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legislative  act  contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them : 
for  all  power  given  with  trust  for  the  attaining  an  end^ 
being  limited  bj  that  end ;  whenever  that  end  is  ma- 
nifestly neglected  or  opposed,  the  trust  must  necessarily 
be  forfeited,  and  the  power  devolve  into  the  hands  of 
those  that  gave  it,  who  may  place  it  anew  where  they 
shall  think  best  for  their  safety  and  security.  And  thus  i 
the  community  perpetually  retains  a  supreme  power  of 
saving  themselves  from  the  attempts  and  designs  of  any 
body,  even  of  their  legislators,  whenever  they  shall  be 
so  foolish,  or  so  widced,  as  to  lay  and  carry  on  designs 
against  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  subject :  for 
no  man,  or  society  of  men,  having  a  power  to  deliver 
up  their  preservation,  or  consequently  the  means  of  it, 
to  the  absolute  will  and  arbitrary  dominion  of  another ; 
whenever  any  one  shall  go  about  to  bring  them  into  such 
a  slavish  condition,  they  will  always  have  a  right  to  pre- 
serve what  they  have  not  a  power  to  part  with ;  and  to 
rid  themselves  of  those  who.  invade  this  fundamental, 
sacred,  and  unalterable  law  of  self-preservation,  for 
which  they  entered  into  society.  And  thus  the  com- 
munity may  be  said  in  this  respect  to  be  always  the  su< 
preme  power,  but  not  as  considered  under  any  form  of  ,  ' 
government,  because  this  power  of  the  i)eople  can  never  T 
take  place  till  the  government  be  dissolved. 

^  150.  In  all  cases,  whilst  the  government  subsists, 
the  legblative  is  the  supreme  power :  for  what  can  give 
laws  to  another,  must  needs  be  superiour  to  him ;  and 
since  the  legislative  is  no  otherwise  legislative  of  the  so- 
ciety, but  by  the  right  it  has  to  make  laws  for  all  the 
parts,  and  for  every  member  of  the  society,  prescribing 
rules  to  their  actions,  and  giving  power  of  execution, 
where  they  are  transgressed ;  the  legislative  must  needs 
be  the  supreme,  and  all  other  powers,  in  any  members 
or  parts  of  the  society,  derived  from  and  subordinate 
to  it. 

^  151.  In  some  commonwealths,  where  the  legisla- 
tive is  not  always  in  being,  and  the  executive  is  vested 
in  a  single  person,  who  has  also  a  share  in  the  legisla- 
tive ;  there  that  single  person  in  .a  very  tolerable  sense 
mpy  also  be  called  supreme;  not  that  hehas  in  him- 
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sdf  all  the  supreme  power,  which  is  that  of  law-mak- 
ing; but  because  he  has  in  him  the  supreme  execution, 
from  whom  all  inferiour  magistrates  derive  all  their  se^ 
Teral  subordinate  powers,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part 
of  them :  having  also  no  legislative  superiour  to  him» 
there  being  no  law  to  be  made  without  bin  consent, 
which  cannot  be  expected  should  ever  subject  him  to 
the  other  part  of  the  legislative,  he  is  properly  enough 
in  this  sense  supreme.  But  yet  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  though  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fealty  are  taken  to 
him,  it  is  not  to  him  as  supreme  legislator,  but  as  su* 
prcme  executor  of  the  law,  made  by  a  joint  power  of 
him  with  others :  allegiance  being  nothing  but  an  obe- 
dience according  to  law,  which  when  he  violates,  he 
has  no  right  to  obedience^  nor  can  claim  it  otherwise, 
than  as  the  public  person  invested  with  the  power  of 
the  law ;  and  so  is  to  be  considered  as  the  image,  phan- 
tom, or  representative  of  the  commonwealth,  acted  by 
the  will  of  the  society,  declared  in  its  laws ;  and  thus 
he  has  no  will,  no  power,  but  that  of  the  law.  But 
when  he  quits  this  representation,  this  public  will,  and 
acts  by  his  own  private  will,  he  degrades  himself,  and 
[  is  but  a  single  private  person  without  power,  and  with- 
1  out  will,  that  has  no  right  to  obedience ;  the  members 
;  owing  no  obedience  but  to  the  publio-will  of  the  so- 
\  ciety.   ■  * 

^  152.  The  executive  power,  placed  any  where  but 
in  a  person  that  has  also  a  share  in  the  legislative,  is  vi- 
sibly subordinate  and  accountable  to  it,  and  may  be  at 
pleasure  changed  and  displaced ;  so  that  it  is  not  the  su- 
preme executive  power  that  is  exempt  from  subordina- 
tion :  but  the  supreme  executive  power  vested  in  one, 
who  having  a  share  in  the  legislative,  has  no  distinct  su- 
periour legislative  to  be  subordinate  and  accountable  to, 
farther  than  he  himself  shall  join  and  consent ;  so  |hat 
he  is  no  more  subordinate  than  he  himself  shall  think 
fit,  which  one  may  certainly  conclude  will  be  but  very 
little.  Of  other  ministerial  and  subordinate  powers  in 
a  commonwealth,  we  need  not  speak,  they  being  so  mul- 
tiplied with  infinite  variety,  in  the  different  cu^oms  and 
Gonstitutions  of  distinct  comm(mwf{iIths,  that,  it  i^  im* 
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possible  to  give  a  particular  account  of  theai  all.  Only 
thus  mucby  which  is  necessary  to  our  present  purpose^ 
we  inaj  take  notice  of  concerning  them,  that  they  have 
BO  manner  of  authority,  any  of  them,  beyond  what  is 
by  positive  grant  and  commission  delegated  to  them, 
and  are  all  of  them  accountable  to  some  other  power  in 
the  commonwealth. 

^  153.  It  is  not  necessary,  no,  nor  so  much  as  con- 
venient, that  the  legislative  should  be  always  in  being ; 
but  absolutely  necessary  that  the  executive  power 
should ;  because  there  is  not  always  need  of  new  laws 
to  be  made,  but  always  need  of  execution  of  the  laws 
that  are  made.  When  the  legislative  hath  put  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  they  make  into  other  hands,  they 
have  a  power  still  to  resume  it  out  of  those  hands,  -when 
they  find  cause,  and  to  punish  for  any  male  admini- 
stration against  the  laws.  The  same  holds  also  in  re- 
gard of  the  federative  power,  that  and  the  executive 
being  both  ministerial  and  subordinate  to  the  legisla- 
tive, which,  as  has  been  showed,  in  a  constituted  com- 
monwealth is  the  supreme.  The  legislative  also  in  this 
case  being  supposed  to  consist  of  several  persons,  (for 
if  it  be  a  single  person,  it  cannot  but  be  always  in  bet- 
ing, and  so  will,  as  supreme,  naturally  have  the  su- 
preme executive  power,  together  with  the  legislative) 
may  assemble,  and  exercise  their  legislature,  at  the  times 
that  either  their  original  constitution,  or  tlieir  own  ad- 
journment, appoints,  or  when  they  please ;  if  neither 
of  these  hath  appointed  any  time,  or  there  be  no  other 
way  prescribed  to  convoke  them :  for  the  supreme  power 
being  placed  in  them  by.  the  people,  it  is  always  in 
them,  and  tliey  may  exercise  it  when  they  please,  un- 
less by  their  original  constitution  they  are  limited  to 
certain  seasons,  or  by  an  act  of  their  supreme  power 
they  have  adjourned  to  a  certain  time ;  and  when  that 
time  comes,  they  have  a  right  to  assemble  and  act 
^ain. 

§  154.  If  the  legislative,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  made 
up  of  representatives  chosen  for  that  time  by  the 
people,  which  afterwards  return  into  the  ordinary  state  of 
subjects,  and  have  no  share  in  the  legislature  but  upon 
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a  new  choice,  this  power  of  choosing  must  also  be  e5t- 
ercised  by  the  people,  either  at  certain  appointed  sea- 
sons, or  else  when  they  are  summoned  to  it;  and  in 
this  latter  case  the  power  of  convoking  the  legislative 
is  ordinarily  placed  in  the  executive,  and  has  one  of 
these  two  limitations  in  respect  of  time :  that  either  the 
original  constitution  requires  their  assembling  and  act- 
ing at  certain  intervals^  and  then  the  executive  power 
does  nothing  but  ministerially  issue  directions  for  their 
electing  and  assembling  according  to  due  forms ;  or  else 
it  is  left  to  his  prudence  to  call  them  by  new  elections, 
when  the  occasions,  or  exigencies  of  the  public  require 
the  amendment  of  old,  or  making  of  new  laws,  or  the 
redress  or  prevention  of  any  inconveniencies,  that  lie 
on,  or  threaten  the  people. 

§  155.  It  may  be  demanded  here,  What  if  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  being  possessed  of  the  force  of  the  com- 
monw^ealth,  shall  make  use  of  that  force  to  hinder  the 
meeting  and  acting  of  the  legislative,  when  the  origi- 
nal constitution,  or  the  public  exigencies  require  it?  I 
say,  using  force  upon  the  people  without  authority,  and 
contrary  to  the  trust  put  in  him  that  does  so,  is  a  state 
of  war  with  the  people,  who  have  a  right  to  reinstate 
their  legislative  in  the  exercise  of  their  power :  for  hav- 
ing erected  a  legislative,  with  an  intent  they  should  ex- 
ercise the  power  of  making  laws,  either  at  certain  set 
times,  or  when  there  is  need  of  it ;  when  they  are  hin- 
dered by  any  force  from  what  is  so  necessary  to  the  so- 
-ciety,  and  wherein  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the 
people  consists,  the  people  have  a  right  to  remove  it 
by  force.  In  all  states  and  conditions,  the  true  re- 
medy of  force  without  authority,  is  to  oppose  force  to 
it.  The  use  of  force  without  authority,  always  puts 
him  that  uses  it  into  a  state  of  war,  as  the  aggressor^  and 
renders  him  liable  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

§  156.  The^  power  of  assembling  and  dismissing  the 
legislative,  placed  in  the  executive,  gives  not  the  ex- 
ecutive a  superiority  over  it,  but  is  a  fiduciary  trust 
placed  in  him  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  in  a  case 
where  the  uncertainty  and  variableness  of  human  af- 
fairs could  not  bear  a  steady  fixed  rule :  for  it  not  be- 
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ing  possible  that  the  first  framers  of  the  government 
should,  by  any  foresight^  be  so  much  masters  of  future 
events  as  to  be  able  to  prefix  so  just  periods  of  return 
and  duration  to  the  assemblies  of  the  legislative,  in  ail 
times  to  come,  that  might  exactly  answer  alL  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  commonwealth ;  the  best  remedy  could 
,be  found  for  this  defect .  wa3  to  trust  this  to  the  pru- 
dence of  one  who  was  always  to  be  present,  and  whose 
business  it  was  to  watch  over  4he  public  good.  Con- 
stant frequent  meetings  of  the  legislative,  and  long 
continuations  of  their  assemblies,  without  necessary 
occasion,  could  not  but  be  burdensome  to  the  people, 
and  must  necessarily  in  time  produce  more  dangerous 
Jncon veniencies,  and  yet  the  quick  turn  of  affairs  might 
be  sometimes  such  as  to  ne^d  their  present  help :  any 
delay  of  their  convening  alight  endanger  the  public; 
and  sometimes  too  their  business  might  be  so  great,  that 
the  limited  time  of  their  sitting  might  be  too  short  for 
their  work,  and  rob  the  public  of  that  benefit  which 
could  be  had  only  from  their  mature  deliberation. 
What  then  could  be  done  in  this  case  to  prevent  the 
community  from  being  exposed  some  time  or  other  to 
eminent  hazard,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  by  fixed 
intervals  and  periods,  set  to  the  meeting  and  acting  of 
the  legislative ;  but  to  intrust  it  to  the  prudence  of 
some,  who  being  present,  and  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  public  afiairs,  might  make  use  of  this  prerogative 
for  the  public  good  ?  and  where  else  could  thi^  be  so 
well  placed  as  in  his  hands,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws  for  the  same  end  ?  Thus  suppos- 
ing the  regulation  of  times  for  the  assembling  and  sit- 
ting of  the  legislative  not  settled  by  the  original  con- 
stitution, it  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive, not  as  an  arbitrary  power  depending  on  his  good 
pleasure,  but  with  this  trust  always  to  have  it  exercised 
only  for  the.  public  weal,  as  the  occurrences  of  times 
and  change  of  affairs  might  require.  Whether  settled 
periods  of  their  convening,  or  a  liberty  left  to  the  prince 
for  convoking  the  legislative,  or  perhaps  a  mixture 
of  both,  hath  the  least  inconvenience  attending  it, 
it  is  not  my  business  here  to  inquire ;  but  only .  to 
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show,  that  though  the  executive  power  may  have  the 
prerogative  of  convoking  and  dissolving  such  conven- 
tions of  the  legislative,  yet  it  is  not  thereby  superiour 
to  it. 

§  157.  Things  of  this  world  are  in  so  constant  a 
flux,  that  nothing  remains  long  in  the  same  state.  Thus 
people,  riches,  trade,  power^  change  their  stations, 
flourishing  mighty  cities  come  to  ruin,  and  prove  in 
time  neglected  desolate  corners,  whilst  other  unfre- 
quented places  grow  into  populous  countries,  filled 
with  wealth  and  inhabitants.  But  things  not  always 
changing  equally,  and  private  interest  often  keeping  up 
<;ustoms  and  privileges,  when  the  reasons  of  them  ai*e 
ceased;  it  often  comes  to  pass,  that  in  governments, 
where  part  of  the  legislative  consists  of  representatives 
chosen  by  the  people,  that  in  tract  of  time  this  repre- 
sentation becomes  very  unequal  and  disproportionate  to 
the  reasons  it  was  at  first  established  upon.  To  what 
gross  absurdities  the  following  of  custom,  when  reason 
has  left  it,  may  lead,  we  may  be  satisfied,  when  we  see 
the  bare  name  of  a  town,  of  which  there  remains  not 
so  much  as  the  ruins,  where  scarce  so  much  housing  as 
a  sheepcote,  or  more  inhabitants  than  a  shepherd  is  to 
be  fqund,  sends  as  many  representatives  to  the  grand 
assembly  of  law-makers,  as  a  whole  county  numerous 
in  people,  and  powerful  in  riches.  This  strangers  stand 
amazed  at,  and  every  one  must  confess  needs  a  remedy ; 
though  most  think  it  hard  to  find  one ;  because  the  con- 
stitution of  the  legislative  being  the  original  and  su- 
preme act  of  the  society,  antecedent  to  all  positive  laws 
in  it,  and  depending  wholly  on  the  people,  no  infbriour 
power  can  alter  it.  And  therefore  the  people,  when 
the  legislative  is  once  constituted,  having,  in  such  a 
government  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  no  power  to 
act  as  long  as  the  government  stands ;  this  incon- 
venience is  thought  incapable  of  a  remedy. 

^  158.  "  Salus  populi  suprema  lex,"  is  certainly  so 
just  and  fundamental  a  rule,  that  he,  who  sincerely  fol^ 
lows  it,  cannot  dangerously  err.  If  therefore  the  exe- 
cutive, who  has  the  power  of  convoking  the  legislative, 
observing  rathci'  the  true  proportion  than  fiishion  of  re- 
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presentation,  regulates  not  by  old  custom,  but  true  rea- 
son, the  number  of  members  in  all  places  that  have  a 
right  to  be  distinctly  represented,  which  no  part  of  the 
people,  however  incorporated,  can  pretend  to,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  assistance  which  it  affords  to  the  pub- 
lie;  It  cannot  be  judged  to  have  set  up  a  new  legisla- 
tive, but  to  have  restored  the  old  and  true  one,  and 
to  have  rectified  the  disorders  which  succession  of  time 
had  insensibly,  as  well  as  inevitably  introduced ;  for  it 
being  the  interest  as  well  as  intention  of  the  people,  to 
have  a  fkir  and  equal  representative ;  whoever  brings  it 
nearest  to  that,  is  an  undoubted  friend  to,  and  establishar 
of  the  government,  and  cannot  miss  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  community ;  prerog^ative  being  no* 
thing  but  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  to  pro- 
lide  for  the  public  good,  in  such  cases,  which  depending 
upon  unforeseen  and  uncertain  occurrences,  certain 
and  unalterable  laws  could  not  safely  direct;  what*^ 
fioeVer  shall  be  done  manifestly  for  the  good  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  and  the  establishing  the  government  upon  its  true 
foundations,  is,  and  always  will  be,  just  prerogative. 
The  power  of  erecting  new  corporations,  and  there- 
with new  representatives,  carries  with  it  a  supposition 
that  in  time  the  measures  of  representation  might  vaiy, 
and  those  places  have  a  just  right  to  be  represented 
which  before  had  none ;  and  by  the  same  i^eason,  those 
cease  to  have  a  right,  and  be  too  inconsiderable  for  such 
a  piivil^e,  which  before  had  it.  It  is  not  a  diange 
from  the  present  state,  which  perhaps  corruption  or 
decay  has  introduced,  that  makes  an  inroad  upon  the 
government ;  but  the  tendency  of  it  to  injure  or  op- 
press the  people,  and  to  set  up  one  part  or  party,  with 
a  distinction  from,  and  an  unequal  subjection  of  th6 
rest.  Whatsoever  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  to  be 
of  advantage  to  the  society,  and  people  in  general,  upon 
just  and  lasting  measures,  will  always,  when  done,  jud^ 
tify  kself ;  and  whenever  the  people  shall  choose  their 
representatlres  upon  just  and  undeniably  equal  rtiea* 
sures,  suitable  to  the  original  frame  of  the  government, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  the  will  and  act  of  the  society, 
whoever  penhH^  or  caused  them  so  to  d% 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Of  prerogative. 

» 

§  159.  Where  the  legislative  and  executive  power 
are  in  distinct  hands,  (as  they  are  in  all  moderated 
monarchies  and  well-framed  governments)  there,  the 
good  of  the  society  requires,  that  several  things  should 
be  leift  to  the  discretion  of  him  that  has  the  executive 
power :  for  the  legislators  not  being  able  to  foresee,  and 
provide  by  laws,  for  all  that  may  be  usefiil,  to  the 
community,  the  executor  of  the  laws  having  the  power 
in  his  hands,  has  by  the  common  law  of  nature  a  right 
to  make  use  of  it  for  the  good  of  the  society,  in  many 
cases,  where  the  municipal  law  has  given  no  direction, 
till  the  legislative  can  conveuiently  be  assembled  to 
provide  for  it.  Many  things  there  are, , which  the  law 
can  by  no  means  provide  for ;  and  those  must  necessarily 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  him  that  has  the  executive 
power  in  his  hands,  to  be  ordered  by  him  as  the  gubUe 
good  and  advantage  shall  require :  nay,  it  is  fit  thafeythe 
laws  themselves  should  in  some  cases  ^ve  way  to  the 
executive  power,  or  rather  to  this  fundamental  law  of 
nature  and  government,  viz.  That,  as  much  as  may  be, 
all  the  members  of  the  society  are  to  be  preserved :  for 
since  many  accidents  may  happen,  wherein  a  strict  and 
rigid  observation  of  the  laws  may  do  harm ;  (as  not  to 
pull  down  an  innocent  man's  house  to  stop  the  fire,  when 
the  next  to  it  is  burning)  and  a  man  may  come  some* 
times  within  the  reach  of  the  law,  which  makes  no  dis- 
tinction  of  persons,  by  an  action  that  may  deserve  re- 
ward and  pardon ;  it  is  fit  the  ruler  should  have  a 
power,  in  many  cases,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
Jaw,  and  pardon  some  offenders :  for  the  end  of  go- 
vernment being  th^  pveservat^pn  of  ^I,  as  u^uch  as  may 
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be,  even  the  guilty  are  to  be  spared,  where  it  can  prove 
no  prejudice  to  the  innocent. 

^  160.  This  power  to  act  according  to  discretion,  fbr. 
the  public  good,  without  the  prescription  of  the  law, 
and  sometimes  even  against  it,  is  that  which  is  called 
prerogative :  for  since  in  some  governments  the  law- 
making power  is  not  always  in  being,  and  is  usually  too 
numerous,  and  so  too  slow  for  the  dispatch  requisite  to 
execution  ;  and  because  also  it  is  impossible  to  foresee^ 
and  so- by  laws  to  provide  for  all  accidents  and  necessi*- 
ties  that  may  concern  the  public^  or  to  make  such  laws 
as  will  do  no  harm,  if  they  are  executed  with  an  in- 
flexible rigour  on  all  occasions,  and  upon  all  persons 
that  may  come  in  their  way ;  therefore  there  is  a  lati- 
tude left  to  the  executive  power,  to  do  many  things  of 
choice  which  the  laws  do  not  prescribe. 

^161.  This  power,  whilst  employed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  and  suitably  to  the  trust  and  ends 
of  the  government,  is  undoubted  prerogative,  and  ne- 
ver is  questioned ;  for  the  people  are  very  seldom  or  ne- 
ver scrupulous  or  nice  in  the  point ;  they  are  far  from 
examining  prerogative,  whilst  it  is  in  any  tolerable  de- 
gree employed  for  the  use  it  was  meant ;  that  is,  fbr  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  not  manifestly  against  it :  but 
if  there  comes  to  be  a  question  between  the  executive 
power  and  the  people,  about  a  thing  claimed  as  a  prero- 
gative, the  tendency  of  the  exercise  of  such  prerogative 
to  the  good  or  hurt  of  the  people  will  easily  decide  that 
question. 

^  162.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  in  the  infancy  of 
governments,  when  commonwealths  differed  little  from 
families  in  number  of  people,  they  differed  from  them 
too  but  little  in  number  of  laws  :  and  the  governors  be- 
ing as  the  fathers  of- them,  watching  over  them,  for 
their  good,  the  government  was  almost  all  prerogative; 
A  few  established  laws  served  the  turn,  and  the  discre- 
tion and  care  of  the  ruler  supplied  the  rest.  But  when 
mistake  or  flattery  prevailed  with  weak  princes  to  make 
use  of  this  power  for  private  ends  of  their  own,  and  not 
for.  the  public  good,  the  people  were  fain  by  express 
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latTB  to  get  prerogative  determined  in  those  points 
wherein  they  found  disadvantage  from  it :  and  thus  de- 
clared limitations  of  prerogative  were  by  the  people 
found  necessary  in  cases  which  they  and  their  ancestors 
had  left^  in  the  utmost  latitude,  to  the  wisdom  of  those 
princes  who  made  no  other  but  a  right  use  of  it ;  thi^t  is, 
for  the  good  of  their  people. 

§  163»  And  therefore  they  have  a  very  wrong  notion 
of  government,,  who  say,  that  the  people  have  en- 
croached upon  the  prerogative,  when  they  have  got  any 
part  of  it  to  be  defined  by  positive  laws :  for  in  so  doing 
they  have  not  pulled  from  the  prince  any  thing  that 
of  right  belonged  to  him,  but  only  declare,  that  that 
power  which  they  indefinitely  left  in  his  or  his  ancestors 
hands,  to  be  exercised  for  their  good,  was  not  a  thing 
which  they  intended  him  when  he  used  it  otherwise : 
for  the  end  of  government  being  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, whatsoever  alterations  are  made  in  it,  tending 
to  that  end,  cannot  be  an  encroachment  upon  any  body, 
since  nobody  in  government  can  have  a  right  tending  to 
any  other  end  :  and  those  only  are  encroachments  which 
prejudice  or  hinder  the  public  good.  Those  who  say 
otherwise,  speak  as  if  the  prince  had  a  distinct  and  se* 
parate  interest  fiK)m  the  good  of  the  community,  and 
was  not  made  for  it ;  the  root  and  source  fl*om.  which 
spring  almost  all  those  evils  and  disorders  which  hap* 
pen  in  kingly  governments.  And  indeed,  if  that  be 
so,  the  people  under  his  government  are  not  a  society 
of  rational  creatures,  entered  into  a  community  for  their 
mutual  good ;  they  are  not  such  as  have  set  rulers  over 
themselves,  to  guard  and  promote  that  good ;  but  are 
to  be  looked  on  as  an  herd  of  inferior  creatures  under 
the  dominion  of  a  master,  who  keeps  them  and  works 
them  for  his  own  pleasure  or  profit.  If  men  were  so 
void  of  reason,  and  brutish,  as  to  enter  into  society  upon 
such  terms,  prerogative  might  indeed  be,  what  some 
men  would  have  it,  an  arbitrary  power  to  do  things 
hurtfhl  to  the  people. 

^  164.  But  since  a  rational  creature  canned  be  sup- 
posed, when  free^  to  put  {iimself  into  subjection  t^  an^ 
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other*  for  his  own  harm;  (though,  where  he  finds  a 
good  and  wise  ruler*  he  may  not  perhaps  think  it  either 
necessary  or  useful  to  set  precise  bounds  to  his  power 
in  ail  things)  prerogative  can  be  nothing  but  the  peo^^ 
pie's  permitting  their  rulers  to  do  several  things,  of 
their  own  free  choice*  where  the  law  was  silent*  and 
sometimes  too  against  the  direct  letter  of  the  law*  for 
the  public  good ;  and  their  acquiescing  in  it  when  so 
done :  for  as  a  good  prince,  who  is  mindful  of  the  trust* 
put  into  his  hands*  and  careful  of  the  good  of  his 
people*  cannot  have  too  much  prerogative^  that  is*  power 
to  do  good ;  so  a  weak  and  ill  prince*  who  would  daim 
that  power  which  his  predecessors  exercised  without  the 
direction  of  the  law*  as  a  prerogative  belonging  to  him 
by  right  of  his  office,  which  he  may  exercise  at  his 
pleasure*  to  make  or  promote  an  interest  distinct  from 
that  of  the  public;  gives  the  people  an  occasion  to 
daim  their  right*  and  limit  that  power*  which*  whilst 
it  was  exerdsed  for  their  good*  they  were  content  should 
be  tadtly  allowed. 

^  165.  And  therefore  he  that  will  look  into  the  his- 
tory of  England*  will  find,  that  prerogative  was  always 
largest  in  the  hands  of  our  wisest  and  best  princes ;  be- 
cause the  people*  observing  the  whde  tendency  of  thdr 
actions  to  be  the  public  good*  contested  not  what  was 
done  without  law  to  that  end :  or*  if  any  human  frailty 
or  mistake  (for  princes  are  but  men*  made  as  others) 
appeared  in  some  small  dedinations  from  that  end ;  yet 
it  was  visible*  the  main  of  thdr  conduct  tended  to  no- 
thing but  the  care  of  the  public.  The  people  there- 
fore* finding  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  these  princes* 
whenever  they  acted  without,  or  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  the  law*  acquiesced  in  what  they  did*  and«  without 
the  least  complaint*  let  them  enlarge  their  prerogative 
as  they  pleased ;  judging  rightly*  that  they  did  nothing 
herein  to  the  prejudice  of  their  laws»  since  they  acted 
conformably  to  the  foundation  and  end  of  all  laws,  the 
puUic  good, 

§  166»  Such  God-like  princes  indeed  had  some  ti- 
tle to  arbitrary  power  by  that  argument^  that  would 
prove  absolute  monarchy  the  best  government,  as  tliat 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


OfpaternaU  political  and  despotical power,  considered 

together. 

^  169*  Though  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
these  separately  before,  yet  the  great  mistakes  of  late 
about  goveminent  having*  as  I  surpose,  arisen  from 
confounding  these  distinct  powers  one  with  another, 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  consider  them  here 
together. 
/     ^1 70.  Erst,  then,  Pateroal  or  parental  power  is  no- 
^  thing  but  that  which  parents  have  over  their  children, 
to  govern  them  for  the  children's  good,  till  they  come 
to  the  use  of  reason,  or  a  state  of  knowledge,  wherein 
they  may  be  supposed  capable  to  understand  that  rule, 
whether  it  be  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  municipal  law 
of  their  country,  they  are  to  govern  themselves  by ;  ca^ 
paUcy  I  say,  to  know  it,  as  well  as  several  others,  who 
live  as  freemen  under  that  law.     The  affection  ^nd  ten- 
derness which  God  hath  planted  in  the  breast  of  parents 
towards  their  children,  makes  it  evident  that  this  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  severe  arbitrary  government,  but 
only  for  the  help,  instruction,  and  preservation  of  their 
offspring.    But  happen  it  as  it  wUl>  there  is,  as  I  have 
proved,  no  reason  why  it  should  be  thought  to  extend 
to  life  and  death,  at  any  time,  over  their  children,  more 
than  over  any  body  else ;  neither  can  there  be  any  pre^ 
tence  why  this  parental  power  should  keep  the  child, 
when  grown  to  a  man,  in  subjection  to  the  will  of  his 
parents,  any  farther  than  having  received  life  and  edu- 
cation from  his  parents,  obliges  him  to  respect,  honour, 
gratitude,  assistance  and  support,  all  his  life,  to  both 
father  and  mother.     And  thus,  it  is  time,  the  paternal 
is  a  natural  government,  but  not  at  all  extending  itself 
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to  the  ends  and  jiirisdictiioiis  of  that  which  ii  poUtioaL 
The  power  of  the  father  doth  not  reach  at  aU  to  the 
Ittopertjr  of  the  child,  which  is  only  in  his  own  dis* 
posing. 

^  111.  SecQn<tty>   Political   power  is  that  powM% 
which  everjr  man  having  in  the  state  of  natun^  has 
giren  up  into  the  hands  of  the  society)  and  therdn  to 
the  governors,  whom  the  society  hath  set  over  itself, 
with  this  express  or  tacit  trust*  that  it  shall  he  employ* 
ed  for  their  good,  and  the  preservation  of  their  pro* 
perty :  now  this,  power,  which  every  man  has  in  the 
state  of  nature,  and  which  he  parts  with  to  the  society 
in  all  such  cases  where  the  society  can  secure  him,  is  to 
use  such  meflins  for  the  preserving  of  his   own   pro- 
perty, as  he  thinks  good,  and  nature  allows  him ;  and 
to  punish  the  hreach  of  the  law  of  nature  in  others,  so 
as  (according  to  the  best  of  his  reason)  may  most  coo<- 
duce  to  the  preservation  of  himself,  and  the  rest  of 
mankind.    So  that  the  end  and  measure  of  this  power, 
when  in  every  man's  hands  in  the  state  of  nature,  he* 
ing  the  preservation  of  all  of  his  society^  that  is,  all 
mankind  in  general ;  it  can  have  no  other  end  w  mea« 
sure,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  mi^strate,  but  to  pre* 
serve  the  members  of  that  society  in  their  lives,  liber>«^ 
ties,  and  posseswms ;   and  so  cannot  be  w  idbsolute  ar*  y 
bitrary  power,  over  their  lives  and  fortunes,  which  arej 
as  much  as  possil^  to  be  preserved;  but  a  power  toi 
make  laws,  and  annex  such  penalties  to  them,  as  may ' 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  whole,  by  cutting  df: 
those  parts,  and  those  only,  which  are  so  corrupt,  that  ^ 
they  threaten  the  sound  and  healthy,  without  which  no 
severity  is  lawful.    And  this  power  has  its  original  only 
from  compact  and  agreement,  and  th^  mutual  consent  of :  ^ 
those  who  make  up  the  community. 

^  173«  Thirdly,  Despotical  power  is  an  absolute, 
artatrary  power  one  man  has  over  another,  to  take 
away  his  life,  whenever  ho  pleases.  Tins  is  a  power, 
which  neither  nature  gives,  for  it  has  made  no  such 
distinction  between  one  man  and  another ;  nor  compact 
can  convey:  for  man  not  having  such  an  arbitrary 
power  over  his  own  life,  cannot  give  another  man  such 
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.  a  power  over  it ;  but  it  is  the  effect  only  of  forfirfture 
which  the  aggressor  makes  of  his  own  life,  when  he 
puts  himself  into  the  state  of  war  with  anothier;  fw 
having  quitted  reason,  which  God  hath  given  to  be  the 
rule  betwIxtTman  and  man,  and  the  common  bond 
;Whereby  human  kind  is  united  into  one  fellowship  and 
ociety ;  and  having  renounced  the  way  of  peace  which 
hat  teaches,  and  made  use  of  the  force  of  war,  to  com- 
ass  his  unjust  ends  upon  another,  where  he  has  no 
right ;  and  so  revolting  from  his  own  kind  to  that  of 
beasts,  by  making  force,  which  is  their's,  to  be  his  rule 
of  right ;  he  renders  himself  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  injured  person,  and  the  rest  of  mankind^  that  will 
join  with  him  in  the  execution  of  justice^  as  any  other 
wild  beast,  or  noxious  brute,  with  whom  mankind  can 
have  neither  society  nor  security.*  And  thus  captives, 
•taken  in  a  just  and  lawful  war,  and  such  only,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  despotical  power ;  which,  as  it  arises  not  from 
compact,  so  neither  is  it  capable  of  any,  but  is  the  state 
of  war  continued:  for  what  compact  can  be  made  with 
a  man  that  is  not  master  of  his  own  life  ?  what  condi- 
tion can  he  perform  ?  '  and  if  he  be  once  allowed  to  be 
master  of  his  own  life,  the  despotical  arbitrary  power 
of  his  master  ceases.  He  that  is  master  of  himself,  and 
his  own  life,  has  a  right  too  to  the  means  of  preserving 
it ;  so  that,  as  soon  as  compact  enters,  slavery  ceases, 
and  he  so  far  quits  his  absolute  power,  and  puts  an  end 
to  the  state  of  war,  who  enters  into  conditions  with  bis 
captive. 
/  §  173.  Nature  j^ves  the  first  of  these,  viz.  paternal 
'  power,  to  parents  for  the  benefit  of  their  children  during 
I  their  minority,  to  supply  their  want  of  ability  and  un- 
derstanding how  to  manage  their  property.  (By  pro- 
perty I  must  be  understood  here,  as  in  other  places,  to 
mean  that  pro|)erty  which  men  have  in  their  persons  as 
well  as  goods.)  Vduntary  agreenient  gives  the  second, 
viz.  political  power  to  governors  for  the  benefit  of  their 


•'Another  copy,  corrected  by  Mr.  Locke,  has  it -thus,  ^'  Noxious 
**  brute  that  h  destructive  to  their  being." 
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subjects,  to  secure  them  in  the  possession  and  use  of  their 
properties.  And  forfeiture  gives  the  third  despoticai 
power  to  lords,  for  their  own  benefit,  over  those  who  are 
stripped  of  all  property. 

§  174.  He,  that  shall  consider  the  distinct  rise  and 
extent,  and  the  different  ends  of  these  several  powers, 
will  plainly  see,  that  paternal  power  comes  as  far  short 
of  that  of  the  magistrate,  as  despoticai  exceeds  it ;  and 
that  absolute  dominion,  however  placed,*  is  so  far  from 
being  One  kind  of  civil  society,  that  it  is  as  inconsistent 
with  it,  as  slavery  is  with  property.  Paternal  power  is 
only  where  minority  makes  the  child  incapable  to  ma- 
nage his  property ;  political,  where  men  have  property 
in  their  own  disposal;  and  despoticai,  over  such  as  have 
no  property  at  all. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Of  Conquest. 

^  175.  Though  governments  can  originally  have 
no  other  rise  than  that  before-mentioned,  nor  politics  be 
founded  on  any  thing  but  the  consent  of  the  people ; 
vet  such  have  been  the  disorders  ambition  has  filled 
the  world  with,  that  in  the  noise  of  war,  which  makes 
so  great  a  part  of  the  history  of  mankind,  this  con- 
sent is  little  taken  notice  of:  and  therefore  many  have 
mistaken  the  force  of  arms  for  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
jde,  and  reckon  conquest  as  one  of  the  originals  of 
government.  But  conquest  is  as  far  from  setting  up  any 
government,  as  demolishing  an  house  is  from  building 
a  new  one  in  the  place.  Indeed,  it  often  makes  way 
for  a  new  frame  of  a  commonwealth,  by  destroying  the 
former ;  but,  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  can/ 
never  erect  a  new  one. 

^  176.  Thiat  the  aggressor,  who  puts  himself  into.the 
state  of  war  with  anotlier^  and  unjustly  invades  another 
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man's  right,  ten,  by  such  an  unjust  war,  never  cotiie  io 
have  a  right  over  the  conquered,  will  be  easily  agreed 
by  all  men,  who  will  not  think,  that  robbers  and  jh- 
rates  have  a  right  of  empire  over  whomsoever  they  have 
fiiroe  enough  to  master ;  or  that  men  are  bound  by  pro- 
mises, whidi  unlawful  farce  extorts  from  them.  Should 
a  robber  break  into  my  house,  and  with  a  dagger  at  my 
throat,  make  me  seal  deeds  to  convey  my  estate  to  him, 
would  this  give  him  any  title  ?  Just  sudb  a  title,  by  his 
sword,  has  an  unjust  conqueror,  who  forces  me  into 
submission.  The  injury  and  the  crime  are  equals  whe* 
ther  committed  by  the  wearer  of  the  crown,  or  some 
petty  villain.  The  title  of  the  offender,  and  the  number 
of  bis  followers,  make  no  difference  in  the  offence, 
unless  it  be  to  aggravate  it.  The  only  difference  is, 
great  robbers  punish  little  ones,  to  keep  them  in  their 
obedience ;  but  the  great  ones  are  rewarded  with  laurels 
and  triumphs;  because  they  are  too  big  for  the ^ weak 
hands  of  justice  in  this  worid,  and  Jiave  the  power  in 
their  own  possession,  which  should  punish  offenders. 
What  is  my  remedy  against  a  robber,  that  so  broke  into 
my  house  ?  Appeal  to  the  law  for  justice.  But  perhaps 
justice  is  denied,  or  I  am  crippled  and  cannot  stir,  rob- 
bed and  have  not  the  means  to  do  it.  If  God  has  taken 
away  all  means  of  seeking  remedy,  there  is  nothing  left 
but  patieace*  But  my  son,  when  able,  may  seek  the 
rdief  of  the  law,  which  I  am  denied :  he  or  his  son 
may  renew  his  appeal,  till  he  recover  his  right.  But 
/the  conquered,  or  their  children,  have  no  court,  ho 
'  arltttrator  on  earth  to  appeal  to.  Then  they  may  appeal, 
as  Jephthah  did,  to  heaven,  and  repeat  their  appeal  till 
they  have  recovered  the  native  right  of  their  ancestors, 
which  was,  to  have  such  a  legislative  over  them,  as 
the  majority  should  approve,  and  freely  acquiesce 
in»  If  it  be  objected,  this  would  cause  endless  trou<* 
ble ;  I  answer,  no  more  than  justice  does,  where  she 
lies  open  to  all  that  appeal  to  her«  He  that  trou* 
bks  his  neighbour  without  a  cause,  is  punished  for  it 
by  the  justice  of  the  court  he  apjieals  to :  and  he  that 
appeals  to  heaven  must  be  sure  he  has  right  on  bis  side ; 
md  a  right  too  that  is  worth  the  trouble  and  cost  of  the 
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appeal,  as  he  will  answer  at  a  tribunal  that  cannot  be 
deceived,  and  will  be  sure  to  retribute  to  every,  one  ac« 
cording  to  the  mischiefs  he  hath  created  to  his  fellow*  . 
subjects ;  that  is,  any  part  of  mankind :  from  whence 
it  is  plain,  that  he  that  **  conquers  in  an  unjust  war, 
''  can  thereby  have  no  title  to  the  subjection  and  obedi^ 
*•  ence  of  the  conquered." 

§  177*  But  supposing  victory  favours  the  right  side, 
let  us  consider  a  conqueror  in  a  lawfiil  war,  and  see  what 
power  he  gets,  and  over  whom. 

First,  it  is  plain,  *^he  gets  no  power  by  his  con«  \ 
"  quest  over  those  that  conquered  with  him."  They 
that  fought  ou  his  side  cannot  suffer  by  the  conquest, 
but  must  at  least  be  as  much  freemen  as  they  were  be- 
fore. And  most  commonly  they  serve  upon  terms,  and 
on  conditions  to  share  with  their  leader,  and  enjoy  a 
part  of  the  spoil,  and  other  advantages  that  attended 
the  conquering  sword ;  or  at  least  have  a  part  of  the 
subdued  countiy  bestowed  upon  them.  And  *'the  con- 
^  quering  people  are  not,  I  hope,  to  be  slaves  by  con- 
**  quest,**  and  wear  their  laurels  only  to  show  they  are 
sacrifices  to  their  leader's  triumph.  They  that  found 
absolute  monarchy  upon  the  title  of  the  sword,  make 
their  heroes,  who  are  the  founders  of  such  monarchies, 
arrant  Drawcansirs,  and  forget  they  had  any  officers  and 
soldiers  that  fought  on  their  side  in  the  battles  they  won, 
or  assisted  them  in  the  subduing,  or  shared  in  possessing, 
the  countries  they  mastered.  We  are  told  by  some,  that 
the  English  monarchy  is  founded  in  the  Norman  con* 
quest,  and  that  our  princes  have  thereby  a  title  to  ab^ 
solute  dominion :  which  if  it  were  true,  (as  by  the  bis* 
tory  it  appears  otherwise)  and  that  William  had  a  right 
to  make  war  on  this  island ;  yet  his  dominion  by  con* 
quest  could  reach  no  farther  than  to  the  Saxons  and 
Britons,  that  were  then  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
The  Normans  that  came  with  him,  and  helped  to  con« 
quer,  and  ail  descended  from  them,  are  freemen,  and 
no  subjects  by  conquest,  let  that  give  what  dominion 
it  will.  And  if  I,  or  any  body  else,  shall  claim  free* 
dom^  as  derived  from  them,  it  will  be  very  hard  to 
prove  the  frpntrpry :  and  it  is  plain,  the  law,  that  has 
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made  no  distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other,  in-, 
tends  not  thoie  should  be  any  difference  in  thdr  finee-. 
dom  or  privileges. 

§  178.  But  supposing,  which  sddom  happens,  that 
tiie  Gonquoiors  and  conquered  never  incorporate  into 
one  people,  under  the  same  laws  and  freedom ;  let  us 
see  next  '^what  power  a  lawful  conqueror  has  over 
^  the  subdued : "  and  that  I  saj  is  purely  despotical. 
He,  has  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  those  who 
by  an  unjust  war  have  forfeited  them ;  but  not  over  the 
lives  or  fortunes  of  those  who  engaged  not  in  the  war, 
ncNT  over  the  possessions  even  of  those  who  were  actually 
engaged  in  it. 
/       §  179-  Secondly,  I  say  then  the  conqueror  gets  no 
power  but  only  over  those  who  have  actually  assisted, 
concurred,  or. consented  to  that  unjust  force  that  is  used 
against  him :  for  the  people  having  given  to  their  go- 
veniMs  no  power  to  do  an  unjust  thing,  such  as  is  to 
make  an  unjust  war,  (for  they  never  had  such  a  power 
in  themselves)  they  ought  not  to  be  charged  as  guilty 
of  the  violence  and  injustice  that  is  committed  in  an  un- 
just war,  any  &rther  Uian  they  actually  abet  it ;  no  more 
than  they  are  to  be  thought  guilty  of  any  violence  or 
oppression  their  governors  should  use  upon  the  people 
tliemsdves,  or  any  part  of  their  fellow-subjects,   they 
having  impowered  them  no  more  to  the  one  than  to  the 
other.     Conquerors,  it  is  true,  seldom  trouble  them- 
selves to  make  the  distinction,  but  they  willingly  per- 
mit the  confusion  of  war  to  sweep  all  together :  but  yet 
this  alters  not  the  right ;  for  the  conqueror's  power  over 
the  lives  of  the  conquered  being  only  because  they  have 
used  force  to  do,  or  maintain  an  injustice,  he  can  have 
that  power  only  over  those  who  have  concurred  in  that 
force ;  all  the  rest  are  innocent ;  and  he  has  no  more 
title  over  the  people  of  that  country,  who  have  done 
him  no  injury,  and  so  have  made  no  forfeiture  of  their 
lives,  than  he  has  over  any  other,   who  without  any 
injuries  or  provocations,  have,  lived  upon  fair  terms  with 
him. 

§  180.  Thirdly,  The  power  a  jccmqueror  >  gets  over 
those  he  overcomes  in.  a  just  war^  is  .perfectly  deqwtit. 
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cal:  be  has  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  those, 
who,  by  putting  themselves  in  a  state  of  war,  have  for- 
feited them ;  but  he  has, not  thereby  a  right  and  title  to  / 
tbeir  possessions.  This  I  doubt  not  but  at  first  sight 
wiU  seem  a  strange  doctrine,  it  being  so  quite  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  world ;  there  being  nothing  more 
familiar  in  speaking  of  the  dominion  of  countries,  than  to 
say  such  an  one  conquered  it ;  as  if  conquest,  without 
any  m^ore  ado,  conveyed  a  right  of  possession.  But 
when  %ve  consider,  that  the  practice  of  the  strong  and 
powerful,  how  universal  soever  it  may  be,  is  seldom  the 
rule  of  ri^^ht,  however  it  be  one  part  of  the  subjection 
of  the  conquered,  not  to  argue  against  the  conditions 
cut  out  to  \them  by  the  conquering  sword. 

§  181.  Though  in  all  war  there  be  usually  a  compli- 
cation of  foi*ce  and  damage,  and  the  aggressor  seldom 
fails  to  harm  the  estate,  when  he  uses  force  against  the 
persons  of  these  he .  makes  war  upon ;  yet  it  is  the  use 
of  force  only  tbat  puts  a  man  into  the  state  of  war :  for 
whether  by  force  he  begins  the  injury,  or  else,  having 
quietly,  and  by  fraud,  done  the  injury,  he  refuses  to 
make .  reparation,  and  by  force  maintains  it,  (which  is 
the  same  thing,  as  at  first  to  have  done  it  by  force)  it 
is  the  unjust  use  of  force  that  makes  the  war:  for  he 
that  breaks  open  my  house,  and  violently  turns  me  out 
of  doors ;  or,  having**  peaceably  got  in,  by  force  keeps 
me  out ;  does  in  effect  the  same  thing ;  supposing  we 
£%  in  such  a  state,  th^it  we  have  no  common  judge  on 
earth,  whom  I  may  appeal  to,  and  to  whom  we  are 
both  obliged  to  submit :  for  of  such  I  am  now  speak- 
ing. It  is  the  *^  unjust  use  of  force  then,  that  puts  a  / 
"  man  into  the  state  of  war"  with  another;  and  thereby 
he  that  is  guilty  of  it  makes  a  forfeiture  of  his  life :  for 
quitting  reason,  which  is  the  rule  given  between  man 
and  man,  and  using  force,  the  way  of  beasts,  he  be- 
comes liable  to  be  destroyed  by  him  he  uses  force  against, 
as  any  savage  ravenous  beast,  that  is  dangerous  to  his 
being. 

^  1 82.  But  because  the  miscarriages  of  the  father  are 
no  faults  of  the  children,  and  they  may  be  rational  and 
pe^pe^b|P|  notwithstapdinp^  the  brutishness  and  injustice 
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cX  the  father ;  the  father,  by  his  miacarriages  and  vio- 
lence, can  forfeit  but  his  own  lif^>  but  invotred  not  hid 
diildren  in  his  g^uilt  or  destruction.  His  goods,  whi<^ 
nature,  Uiat  willeth  the  pmservation  of  all  mankind  as 
mudi  as  is  possible,  hath  made  to  belong  to  the  diil- 
dren,  to  keep  them  from  perishing,  do  still  continuie  to 
beltmg  to  his  children:  for  supposing  them  not  to  have 
joined  in  the  war^  either  through  infancy,  abserice,  or 
dioice,  they  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  them:  nor 
has  the  conqueror  any  right  to  take  them  away,  by  the 
bate  title  of  having  subdued  him  that  by  force  attempt- 
ed his  destruction ;  though  perhaps  he  may  have  some 
right  to  them,  to  repair  the  damages  he  has  sustained 
by  the  war;  and  the  defence  of  his  own  rif;ht ;  which 
how  far  it  reaches  to  the  possessions  of  the  conquered, 
we  shall  see  by  and  by.  So  that  he  that  by  conquest  has 
a  ri^t  over  a  man's  person  to  destroy  him  if  he  pleases, 
has  not  thereby  a  right  over  his  estate  to  possess  and 
enjoy  it :  for  it  is  the  bitital  force  the  aggressor  has  used, 
that  gives  his  adversary  a  right  to  take  away  his  lifo, 
and  destroy  him  if  he  pleases  as  a  n  oxious  creature ; 
but  it  is  damage  sustained  that  alone  gives  him  title  to 
another  man's  goods:  for,  though  T  may  kill  a  thief 
that  sets  on  me  in  the  highway,  yet  I  may  not  (whidi 
seems  less)  take  away  his  money  and  let  him  go :  this 
would  be  robbery  on  my  side.  Hvi  force,  and  the  state 
of  war  he  put  himself  in,  made  Mm  forfat  his  hfe,  l^t 
gave  me  no  title  to  his  goods.  Tbi  right  then  of  conqtjst 
extends  only  to  the  lives  of  those  who  joined  in  the  war, 
not  to  their  estates,  but  only  in  order  to  make  reparalion 
for  the  damages  received,  and  the  charges  of  the  war ; 
and  tliat  too  with  the  reservation  of  Uie  right  af  the  inno- 
cent wife  and  children. 

^  183.  Let  the  conqueror  have  as  much  justice  ob 
his  side  as  could  be  supposed,  he  has  no  right  to  seize 
more  than  the  vanquished  could  forfeit:  his  life  is  art; 
the  victor's  mercy ;  and  his  service  and  goods  he  may 
appropriate,  to  make  himself  reparation ;  but  he  am* 
not  take  the  goods  of  his  wife  and  dtildren :  lAiey  too 
had  a  title  to  the  goods  he  enjoyed,  and  ihfsic  €3i«res  an 
the  estate  he  ppsai^^ :  for  example,  I  it)  ^e  state 
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nature  (and  all  commonwealths  are  in  the  state  of  nature 
one  with  another)  have  injured  another  man,  and  refus- 
ing to  give  satisfaction  it  comes  to  a  state  of  war,  where** 
in  mj  defending  by  force  what  I  had  gotten  unjustly 
makes  me  the  aggressor.  I  am  conquered :  my  life,  it 
is  true,  as  forfeit,  is  at  mercy,  but  not  my  wife's  and  diil- 
dren*8.  They  made  not  the  war,  nor  assisted  in  it.  I 
could  not  forfeit  their  lives;  they  were  not  mine  to  tou 
feit.  My  wife  had  a  share  in  my  estate ;  that  neither 
could  I  forfeit.  And  my  children  also,  being  bom  of 
me,  had  a  right  to  be  maintained  out  of  my  labour  or  sub-* 
stance.  Here  then  is  the  case:  the  conqueror  has  a  title 
to  reparation  for  damages  received,  and  the  children 
have  a  title  to  their  father's  estate  for  their  subsistence: 
for  as  to  the  wife's  share,  whether  her  own  labour,  or 
compact,  gave  her  a  title  to  Jt,  it  is  plain,  her  husband 
could  not  forfeit  what  was  hers.  What  must  be  done 
in  the  case  r  I  answer ;  the  fundamental  law  of  nature 
being,  that  all,  as  much  as  may  be,  should  be  pre- 
served, it  follows,  that  if  there  be  not  enough  fully 
to  satisfy  both,  viz.  for  the  conqueror's  losses,  and  chil- 
dren's maintenance,  he  that  hath,  and  to  spare,  must 
remit  something  of  his  full  satisfaction,  and  give  way  to 
the  pressing  and  preferable  title  of  those  who  are  in  dan- 
ger to  perish  without  it. 

^  184.  But  supposing  the  charge  and  damages  of 
the  war  are  to  be  made  up  to  the  conqueror,  to  the  ut- 
^9st  farthing ;  and  that  the  children  of  the  vanquished, 
spoiled  of  all  their  father's  goods,  are  to  be  left  to  starve 
and  perish;  yet  the  satisfying  of  what  shall,  on  this 
score,  be  due  to  the  conqueror,  will  scarce  give  him 
a  title  to  any  country  he  shall  conquer :  for  the  da- 
mages of  war  can  scarce  amount  to  the  value  of  any 
considerable  tract  of  land,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
where  all  the  land  is  possessed,  and  none  lies  waste.  And 
if  I  have  not  taken  away  the  conqueror's  land,  which, 
being  vanquished,  it  is  impossible  I  should ;  scarce  any 
other  spoil  I  have  done  him  can  amount  to  the  value  of 
mine,  supposing  it  equally  cultivated,  and  of  an  extent 
any  way  coming  near  what  I  had  over-run  of  his.   The 
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deitractioQ  of  a  year's  product  or  two  (for  H  seldom 
reaches  four  or  five)  is  the  utmost  spoil  that  usually 
can  be  done:  f(x  as  to  money,  and  such  riches  and 
treasure  taken  away,  these  are  none  of  nature^s  goods» 
they  have  but  a  fontastical  imaginary  value :  nature  has 
put  no  such  upon  them :  they  are  of  no  more  account 
by  her  standard,  than  the  wampompeke  of  the  Ameri* 
cans  to  an  European  prince,  or  the  silver  money  of  Eu- 
rope would. have  been  formerly  to  an  American.  And 
five  years  product  is  not  worth  the  perpetual  inheritance 
of  land,  where  all  is  possessed,  and  none  remains  waste, 
to  be  taken  up  by  him  that  is  disseized :  which  will  be 
easily  granted,  if  one  do  but  take  away  the  imaginary 
value  of  money,  the  dis{»roportion  being  mcue  than  be- 
tween five  and  five  hundred ;  though,  at  the  same  tim^ 
half  a  yearns  product  is  more  worth  than  the  inheritance, 
where  there  being  more  land  than  the  inhabitants  pos- 
sess and  make  use  of,  any  one  has  liberty  to  make  use  of 
the  waste*:  but  there  conquerors  take  little  care  to  pos* 
sess  themselves  of  the  lands  of  the  vanquished.  No 
damage  therefore,  that  men  in  the  state  of  nature  (as 
all  princes  and  governments  are  in  reference  to  one 
another)  suffer  from  one  another,  can  give  a  conqueror 
power  to  dispossess  the  posterity  of  the  vanquished,  and 
turn  them  out  of  that  inheritance  which  ought  to  be 
the  possession  of  them  and  their  descendants  to  all  ge- 
nerations. The  conqueror  indeed  will  be  apt  to  think 
himself  master :  and  it  is  the  very  condition  of  the  siA- 
dued  not  to  be  able  to  dispute  their  right.  But  if  tmt 
be  all,  it  gives  no  other  tiUe  than  what  bare  force  gives 
to  the  stronger  over  the  weaker ;  and,  by  this  reason,  be 
that  is  strongest  will  have  a  right  to  whatever  he  pleases 
to  seize  on* 

^  185.  Over  those  thai  that  joined  with  him  in  the 
war,  and  over  th(»e  of  the  subdued  country  that  op- 
posed him  not,  and  the  posterity  even  of  those  that  did, 
the  conqueror,  even  in  a  just  war,  hath,  by  his  coo- 
questy  no  right  of  dominion :  they  are  fi'ee  firom  any 
subjection  to  him>  and  if  their  former  government  be 
dissolved,  they  are  at  liberty  to  begin  and  erect  anodier 
to  themselves. 
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^  186.  The  conqueror^  it  is  truey  usually,  by  the 
force  he  has  over  them,  compels  them,  with  a  sword  at 
their  breasts,  to  stoop  to  his  conditions,  and  submit  to 
such  a  government  as  he  pleases  to  afford  them ;  but 
the  inquiry  is^  what  right  he  has  to  do  so  ?  If  it  be  said, 
they  submit  by  their  own  consent,  then  this  aUows 
their  own  consent  to  be  necessary  to  give  the  conqueror 
a  title  to  rule  over  them.  It  remains  only  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether  promises  extorted  by  force,  without 
right,  can  be  thought  consent,  and  how  far  they  bind. 
To  which  I  shall  say,  they  bind  not  at  all;  because 
whatsoever  another  gets  from  me  by  force,  I  still  retain 
the  ri^t  of,  and  he  is  obliged  presently  to  restore.  He 
that  forces  my  horse  from  me,  ought  presently  to  re- 
store him,  and  I  have  still  a  right  to  retake  him.  By 
the  same  reason,  he  that  forced  a  promise  from  me, 
ought  presently  to  restore  it,  i.  e.  quit  me  of  the  obli- 
gation of  it :  or  I  may  resume  it  myself,  i.  e.  choose 
whether  I  will  perform  it :  for  the  law  of  nature  laying 
an  obligatbn  on  me  only  by  the  rules  she  prescribes, 
cannot  oblige  me  by  the  violation  of  her  rules :  such  is 
the  extorting  any  thing  from  me  by  force.  Nor  does 
it  at  all  alter  the  case  to  say,  *'  I  gave  my  promise^'* 
no  more  than  it  excuses  the  force,  and  passes  the  rights 
when  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  deliver  my 
purse  myself  to  a  thief^  who  demands  it  with  a  pistol  at 
my  breast 

^  ^  187.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  a  conqueror,  imposed  by  force,  on  the  subdued, 
against  whom  he  had  no  right  of  war,  or  who  joined  not 
in  the  war  against  him,  where  he  had  right,  has  no 
obligation  upon  them. 

^188.  But  let  us  suppose  that  all  the  men  of  that 

community,  being  all  members  of  the  same  body  •politic, 

may  be  taken  to  iiave  joined  in  that  unjust  war,  wherein 

.  they  are  subdued,  and  so  their  lives  are  at  the  mercy  of 

the  conqueror. 

^  189*  I  say  this  concerns  not  their  children  who  are 
,  in  their  minority:  for  since  a  father  hath  not,  in  himself, 
.  a  power  over  the  life  or  liberty  of  his  child,  no  l^:t  of  his 
cpan  possibly  forfeit  it.    So  that  the  children,  whatever 

aG2     ^ 
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maj  have  happened  to  the  fathers^  are  freemen,  and 
the  absdote  power  of  the  conqueror  reaches  no  farther 
than  the  persons  of  the  men  that  were  subdued  by  him, 
and  dies  with  them :  and  should  he  govern  them  as 
slaves  subjected  to  his  absolute  arbitrary  power,  he  has 
no  such  right  or  dominion  over  their  children.  He  can 
have  no  power  over  them  but  by  their  own  consent, 
'whatever  he  may  drive  them  to  say  or  do ;  and  he  has 
no  lawfid  authority,  whilst  force,  and  not  choice,  com- 
pels them  to  submission. 

§  190.  Every  man  is  bom  with  a  double  right:  first, 
a  right  of  freedom  to  his  person,  which  no  other  man  has 
a  power  over,  but  the  free  disposal  of  it  lies  in  himself. 
Secondly,  a  right,  before  any  other  man,  to  inherit  with 
his  brethren  his  father*s  goods. 

^  191*  By  the  first  of  these,  a  man  is  naturally  free 
fit)m  subjection  to  any  government,  though  he  be  bom 
in  a  place  under  its  jurisdiction ;  but  if  he  disclaim  the 
lawfiil  government  of  the  country  he  was  bom  in,  he 
must  also  quit  the  right  that  belonged  to  him  by  the 
laws  of  it,  and  the  possessions  there  descending  to  him 
from  his  ancestors,  if  it  were  a  government  made  by 
their  consent. 

^  192.  By  the  second,  the  inhabitants  of  any  coun- 
try, who  are  descended,  and  derive  a  title  to  their  es- 
tates from  those  who  are  subdued,  and  had  a  govemment 
forced  upon  them  against  their  free  consents,  retain  a 
right  to  the  possession  of  their  ancestors,  though  th^ 
consent  not  freely  to  the  govemment,  whose  hiuxi  con- 
ditions were  by  force  imposed  on  the  possessors  of 
that  country :  for,  the  first  conqueror  never  having  had 
a  tide  to  the  land  of  that  country,  the  people  who  are 
the  descendants  of,  or  claim  under  those  who  were 
forced*  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  a  govemment  by  con- 
straint, have  always  a  right  to  shsdke  it  off,  and  fi'ee 
themselves  from  the  usurpation  or  tyranny  which  the 
sword  hath  brought  in  upon  them,  till  their  rolers  put 
them  under  such  a  frame  of  government  as  they  will- 
ingly and  of  choice  consent  to.  Who  doubts  but  the 
Grecian  christians,  descendants  of  the  ancient  posses- 
WIS  of  that  counlay^  may  justly  cast  off  the  Turidsh 
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yoke,  which  they  have  so  long  groaned  under,  whenever 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  ?  For  no  government  ^ 
can  have  a  right  to  obedience  from  a  people  who  have 
not  freely  consented  to  it;  which  they  can  never  be  sup* 
posed  to  do,  till  either  they  are  put  in  a  full  state  of  li» 
berty  to  choose  their  government  and  governors,  or  at 
least  till  they  have  such  standing  laws,  to  which  they 
have  by  themselves  or  their  representatives  given  their 
free  consent;  and  also  till  they  are  allowed  their  due 
propeity,  which  is,  so  to  be  proprietors  of  what  they  have^ 
that  nobody  can  take  away  any  part  of  it  without  their 
own  consent,  without  which,  men  under  any  govern^ 
ment  are  not  in  the  state  of  freemen,  but  are  direct  slaves 
under  the  force  of  war. 

§  193*  But  granting  that  the  conqueror  in  a  just  war 
has  a  right  to  the  estates^  as  well  as  power  over  the  per* 
sons  of  the  conquered ;  which,  it  is  plain,  he  hath  not : 
nothing  of  absolute  power  will  follow  from  hence,  in  the 
continuance  of  the  government ;  because  the  descendants 
of  these  being  all  freemen,  if  he  grants  them  estates  and 
possessions  to  inhabit  his  country,  (without  which  it 
would  be  worth  nothing)  whatsoever  he  grants  them, 
they  have,  so  far  as  it  is  granted,  property  in. — ^The 
nature  whereof  is,  that  *^  without  a  man's  own  consent, 
•*  it  cannot  be  taken  from  him." 

^  194.  Their  persons  are  free  by  a  native  right,  and 
their  properties,  be  they  more  or  less,  are  their  own, 
and  at  their  own  dispose,  and  not  at  his ;  or  else  it  is  no 
property.  Supposing  the  conqueror  gives  to  one  man 
a  thousand  acres^  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  to  an- 
other he  lets  a  thousand  acres  for  his  life,  under  the 
rent  of  50/.  or  500/.  per  annum,  has  not  the  one  of  these 
a  right  to  his  thousand  acres  for  ever,  and  the  other 
during  his  life,  paying  the  said  rent  ?  and  hath  not  the 
tenant  for  life  a  property  in  all  that  he  gets  over  and 
above  his  rent,  by  his  labour  and  industry  during  the 
said  term,  supposing  it  to  be  double  the  rent  ?  Can  any 
one  say,  the  king,  or  conqueror,  after  his  grant,  may, 
by  his  power  of  conqueror,  take  away  all,  or  part  of  the 
Jand  from  the  |ieirs  of  one,  of  from  the?  other  durtug  hij 
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Hfe,  he  paying  the  rent?  or  can  he  take  away  from  either 
the  goods  or  money  they  have  got  upon  the  said  land,  at 
his  pleasure?  If  he  can,  then  all  free  and  voluntary  con- 
tracts cease,  and  are  void  in  the  world ;  there  needs 
nothing  to  dissolve  them  at  any  time  but  power  enough : 
and  all  the  grants  and  promises  of  men  in  power  are  but 
mockery  and  collusion :  for  can  there  be  any  thing  more 
ridiculous  than  to  say,  I  give  you  and  yours  this  for 
ever,  and  that  in  the  surest  and  most  solemn  way  of 
conveyance  can  be  devised ;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  under* 
stood,  that  I  have  a  right,  if  I  please,  to  take  it  away 
£rom  you  again  to-morrow  ? 

§  195.  I  will  not  dispute  now,  whether  princes  are 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  their  country ;  but  this  I  am 
sure,  they  owe  subjection  to  the  laws  of  God  and  na- 
ture. Nobody,  no  power,  can  exempt  them  from  the 
obligations  of  that  eternal  law.  Those  are  so  great,  and 
so  strong,  in  the  case  of  promises^  that  omnipotency 
itself  can  be  tied  by  them.  Grants,  promises,  and 
oaths,  are  bonds  that  hold  the  Almighty:  whatever 
some  flatterers  say  to  princes  of  the  world,  who  all 
together,  with  all  their  people  joined  to  them,  are 
in  comparison  of  the  great  God,  but  as  a  drop  of 
the  bucket)  or  a  dust  on  the  balance^  inconsiderable, 
nothing. 

^  196.  The  short  of  the  case  in  conquest  is  this :  the 
conqueror,  if  he  have  a  just  cause,  has  a  despotical  right 
over  the  persons  of  all  that  actually  aided,  and  con- 
curred in  the  war  against  him,  and  a  right  to  make  up 
his  damage  and  cost  out  of  their  labour  and  estates,  so 
he  injure  not  the  right  of  any  other.  Over  the  rest  of 
the  people,  if  there  were  any  that  consented  not  to  the 
war,  and  over  the  children  of  the  captives  themselves, 
or  the  possessions  of  either,  he  has  no  power ;  and  so 
can  have,  by  virtue  of  conquest,  no  lawful  title  him* 
self  to  dominion  over  them,  or  derive  it  to  his  poste* 
rity ;  but  is  an  aggressor,  if  he  attempts  upon  their  pro- 
perties, and  thereby  puts  himself  in  a  state  of  war 
against  them :  and  has  no  better  a  right  of  principality, 
be,  nor  any  of  bis  successors,  than  Hingar,  or  Hubb«i, 
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the  Danes,  had  here  in  En^and ;  or  Spartactts»  had  he 
conquered  Italy^  would  have  had;  which  is  to  have 
their  yoke  caat  off,  as  soon  as  God  shall  give  those  un- 
der their  subjection  courage  and  opportunity  to  do  it. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  whatever  title  the  kings  of  As* 
sjria  had  over  Judah,  by  the  sword,  God  assisted  Her 
eekiah  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  that  conquering 
empire.  <^  And  the  Lord  was  with  Hezekiah^  and  he 
^*  prospered ;  wherefore  he  went  forth,  and  he  rebelled 
**  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  served  him  not," 
8  Kings,  xviii.  7.  Whence  it  is  plain,  that  shaking  off 
a  power,  which  force,  and  not  right,  hath  set  over  any 
one,  though  it  hath  the  name  of  rebellion,  yet  is  no 
offence  before  Grod,  but  is  that  which  he  allows  and 
countenances,  though  even  promises  and  covenants^ 
when  obtained  by  force,  have  intervened:  for  it  is 
very  probable,  to  any  one  that  reads  the  story  of  Aha2 
and  Hezekiah  attentively,  that  the  Assyrians  subdued 
Ahaz,  and  deposed  him,  and  made  Hezekiah  king  in 
his  father^s  life-time ;  and  that  Hezekiah  by  agreement 
had  done  him  homage,  and  paid  him  tribute  all  this 
time. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


Of  usurpation. 


^  197.  As  conquest  may  be  called  a  foreign  usurpa- 
tion, so  usurpation  is  a  kind  of  domestic  conquest ;  with 
this  difference,  that  an  usurper  can  never  have  right 
on  his  side,  it  being  no  usurpation  but  where  one  is  got 
into  the  possession  of  what  another  has  right  to.  This, 
so  far  as  it  is  usurpation,  is  a  change  only  of  persons, 
but  not  of  the  forms  and  rules  of  the  government ;  for 
if  the  usurper  extepd  his  power  bejrond  what  of  right 
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belonged  to  the  lawful  princes^  or  governors  of  the  com< 
monwealth,  it  is  tyranny  added  to  usurpation. 

^  198.  In  all  lawful  governments,  the  designation  of 
the  persons,  who  are  to  bear  rule,  is  as  natural  and  ne-* 
cessary  a  part^  as  the  form  of  the  government  itself; 
and  is  that  which  had  its  establishment  originally  from 
the  people ;  the  anarchy  being  much  alike  to  have  no 
form  of  government  at  all,  or  to  agree/ that  it  shall  be 
monarchical,  but  to  appoint  no  way  to  design  the  per- 
son that  shdl  have  the  power,  and  be  the  monarch. — 
Hence  all  commonwealths,  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment established,  have  rules  also  of  appointing  those 
who  are  to  have  any  share  in  the  public  authority,  and 
settled  methods  of  conveying  the  right  to  them:  for 
the  anarchy  is  much  alike  to  have  no  form  of  govern^ 
ment  at  all,  or  to  agree  that  it  shall  be  monarchical, 
but  to  appoint  no  way  to  know  or  design  the  person  that 
shall  have  the  power  and  be  the  monarch.  Whoever 
gets  into  the  exercise  of  any  part  of  the  power,  by  other 
ways  than  what  the  laws  of  the  community  have  pre- 
scribed, hath  no  right  to  be  obeyed,  though  the  form  of 
the  commonwealth  be  still  preserved;  since  he  is  not  the 
person  the  laws  have  appointed,  and  consequently  not 
the  person  the  people  have  consented  to.  Nor  can  such 
an  usurper,  or  any  deriving  from  him,  ever  have  a  title, 
till  the  people  are  both  at  liberty  to  consent,  and  have 
actually  consented  to  allow,  and  confirm  in  him  the 
power  he  hath  till  then  usurped. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


.  Of  tyranny. 

^  199.  As  usurpation  is  the  exercise  of  power,  which  . 
another  hath  a  right  to,  so  tyranny  is  the  exercise  of  ^ 
power  beyond  right,  which  nobody  can  have  a  right  to. 
And  this  is  making  use  of  the  power  any  one  has  in  his 
hands,  not  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  under  it,  but 
for  his  own  private  separate  advantage.*— When  the 
goveraor,  however  intitled,  makes  not  the  law,  but  his 
will,  the  rule;  and  his  commands  and  actions  are  not 
directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  properties  of  his  peo- 
ple, but  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  ambition,  revenge, 
covetousness,  or  any  other  irregular  passion. 

^  200.  If  one  can  doubt  this  to  be  truth,  or  reason, 
beoiuse  it  comes  from  the  obscure  hand  of  a  subject,  I 
hope  the  authority  of  a  king  will  make  it  pass  with  him. 
King  James  the  first,  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament^ 
1603,  tells  them  thus:  ^  I  will  ever  prefer  the  weal  of 
"  the  public,  and  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  in 
^*  making  of  good  laws  and  constitutions,  to  any  par* 
<^  ticular  and  private  ends  of  mine;  thinking  ever  the 
<*  wealth  and  weal  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  my 
greatest  weal  and  worldly  felicity;  a  point  wherein  a 
lawful  king  doth  directly  differ  from  a  tyrant :  for  I 
do  acknowledge,  that  the  special  and  greatest  point 
of  difference  that  is  between  a  rightful  king  and  an 
^  usurping  tyrant,  is  this,  that  whereas  the  proud  and 
^^  ambitious  tyrant  doth  think  his  kingdom  and  peojdie 
*^  are  only  ordained  for  satisfabtion  of  his  desires  and 
**  unreasonable  appetites,  the  righteous  and  just  king 
^^  doth  by  the  contrary  acknowledge  himself  to  be  or- 
^^  dained  for  the  procuring  of  the  wealth  and  property 
^*  pf  bis  people,''     An^  again,  in  hj?  speech  to  the 
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parliament,  1609^  he  hath  these  words :  **  The  king 
**  binds  himself  by  a  double  oath  to  the  observation  of 
**  the  fundamental  laws  of  his  kingdom ;  tacitly,  as  by 
*^  being  a  king,  and  so  bound  to  protect  as  well  the 
'^  people,  as  the  laws  of  his  kingdom;  and  expressly,  by 
<^  his  oath  at  his  coronation ;  so  as  every  just  king,  in  a 
**  settled  kingdom,  is  bound  to  observe  that  paction 
made  to  his  people  by  his  laws,  in  framing  his  govern- 
ment agreeable  thereunto,  according  to  that  paction 
which  God  made  with  Noah  after  the  deluge :  Here- 
**  after,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
*^  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not 
•♦  cease  while  the  earth  remaineth.  And  therefore  a 
**  king  governing  in  a  settled  kingdom,  leaves  to  be 
**  a  king,  and  degenerates  into  a  tyrant,  as  soon  as 
*^  be  leaves  off  to  rule  according  to  his  laws.^  And  a 
"  little  after,  "  Therefore  all  kings  that  are  not  tyrants, 
^  or  perjtfred,  will  be  glad  to  bound  themselves  within* 
**  the  limits  of  their  laws ;  and  they  that  persuade  them 
*'  the  contrary,  are  vipers,  and  pests,  both  against  them 
I  "and  the  commonwealth."  Thus  that  learned  king, 
I  who  well  understood  the  notions  of  things,  makes  the 
difference  betwixt  a  king  and  a  t3Tant  to  consist  only 
in  this,  that  one  makes  the  laws  the  bounds  of  his 
power,  and  the  good  of  the  public  the  end  of  his  govern* 
ment ;  the  other  makes  all  give  way  to  his  own  will  and 
aj^tite. 

^  201.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  this  fault  is  proper 
only  to  monarchies;  other  forms  of  government  rire 
liable  to  it,  as  well  as  that:  for  wherever  the  power, 
that  is  put  in  any  hands  for  the  government  of  the 
people,  arid  the  preservation  of  their  properties,  is  ap- 
l  jdied  to  other  ends,  and  made  use  of  to  impoverish, 
harass,  or  subdue  them  to  the  arbitrary  and  irregular 
commands  of  those  that  have  it ;  there  it  presently  be- 
comes tyranny,  whether  those  that  thus  use  it  are  one 
w  many.  Thus  we  read  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at 
Athens,  as  well  as  one  at  Syracuse;  and  the  intole- 
rable dominion  of  the  decemviri  at  Rome  wi^;  nothing 
better. 
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§  202.  Wherever  law  ends,  tyranny  begins,  if  the 
law  be  transgressed  to  another's  harm  ;  and  whosoever 
in  authority  exceeds  the  power  given  him  by  the  law, 
and  makes  use  of  the  force  he  has  under  his  command, 
to  compass  that  upon  the  subject,  which  the  law  allows* 
not,  ceases  in  that  to  be  a  magistrate ;  and,  acting  with- 
out authority,  may  be  opposed  as  any  other  man,  who 
by  force  invades  the  right  of  another.  This  is  acknow- 
ledged in  subordinate  magistrates.  He  that  hath  au- 
thority to  seize  my  person  in  the  street,  may  be  op- 
posed as  a  thief  and  a  robber  if  he  endeavours  to  break 
into  my  house  to  execute  a  writ,  notwithstanding  that 
I  know  he  has  such  a  warrant,  and  such  a  legal  autho- 
rity, as  will  impower  him  to  arrest  me  abroad.  And 
why  this  should  not  hold  in  the  highest,  as  well  as 
in  the  most  inferiour  magistrate,  I  would  gladly  be  in- 
formed. Is  it  reasonable  that  the  eldest  brother,  be-* 
cause  he  has  the  greatest  part  of  his  father's  estate, 
should  thereby  have  a  right  to  take  away  any  of  his 
younger  brother's  portions  ?  or,  that  a  rich  man,  who 
possessed  a  whole  country,  should  from  thence  have  a* 
right  to  seize,  when  he  pleased,  the  cottage  and  garden 
of  his  poor  neighbour  ?  The  being  rightfully  possessed 
of  great  power  and  riches,  exceedingly  beyond  the 
greatest  part  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  is  so  far  from  being 
an  excuse,  much  less  a  reason  for  rapine  and  oppression, 
which  the  endamaging  another  without  authority  is,' 
that  it  is  a  great  aggravation  of  it :  for  the  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  authority  is  no  more  a  right  in  a  great, 
than  in  a  petty  oflScer ;  no  more  justifiable  in  a  king 
than  a  constable;  but  is  so  much  the  worse  in  him,  in 
that  he  has  more  trust  put  in  him,  has  already  a  much 
greater  share  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  and  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  advantages  of  his  education,  employ-^ 
ment,  and  counsellors,  to  be  more  knowing  in  the  mea- 
sures of  right  and  wrong. 

^  203.  "  May  the  commands  then  of  a  prince  be 
"  opposed  ?  may  he  be  resisted  as  often  as  any  one  shall 
**  find  himself  aggrieved,  and  but  imagine  he  has  not 
^*  right  done  hin^?     Tf'his  wiH  unhinge  and  overturn 
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**  all  polities^  *  and,  instead  of  government  and  order, 
**  leave  nothing  but  anarchy  and  confusion.'' 
v/  §  204.  To  this  I  answer^  that  force  is  to  be  opposed 
^  to  nothing  but  to .  unjust  and  unlawful  force ;  whoever 
makes  any  opposition  in  any  other  case,  draws  on  him- 
self a  just  condemnation  both  from  God  and  man ;  and 
so  no  such  danger  or  confusion  will  follow^  as  is  often 
suggested:  for, 

^  205.  First,  As,  in  some  countries,  the  person  of  the 
prince  by  the  law  is  sacred;  and  so,  whatever  he  com- 
mands or  does,  his  person  is  still  free  from  all  question 
or  violence,  not  liable  to  force,  or  any  judicial  censure  or 
condemnation.  But  yet  opposition  may  be  made  to  the 
illegal  acts  of  any  inferiour  officer,  or  other  commissioned 
by  him ;  unless  he  will,  by  actually  putting  himself  into 
a  state  of  war  with  his  people,  dissolve  the  government, 
and  leave  them  to  that  defence  which  belongs  to  every 
one  in  the  state  of  nature :  for  of  such  things  who  can 
tell  what  the  end  will  be?  and  a  neighbour  kingdom  has 
showed  the  world  an  odd  example.  In  all  other 
cases  the  sacredness  of  the  person  exempts  him  from  all 
inconveniencies,  whereby  he  is  secure,  whilst  the  govern- 
ment stands,  from  all  violence  and  harm  whatsoever ; 
than  which  there  cannot  be  a  wiser  constitution  ;  for  the 
harm  he  can  do  in  his  own  person  not  being  likely 
to  happen  often,  nor  to  extend  itself  far;  nor  being 
able  by  his  single  strength  to  subvert  the  laws,  nor  op- 
press the  bodv  of  the  people  ;  should  any  prince  have  so 
much  weakness  and  ill-nature  as  to  be  willing  to  do 
it,  the  inconveniency  of  some  particular  mischiefs  that 
may  happen  sometimes,  when  a  {leady  prince  comes  to 
the  throne,  are  well  recompensed  by  the  peace  of 
the  public,  and  security  of  the  government,  in  the  person 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  thus  set  out  of  the  reach  of  dan- 
ger :  it  being  safer  for  the  body  that  some  few  private 
men  should  be  sometimes  in  danger  to  suffer,  than  that 
the  head  of  the  republic  should  be  easily,  and  upon  slight 
occasions,  exposed. 

§  206.  Secondly,  But  this  privilege  belonging  only 
to  the  king's  jperson,  hinders  not,  but  they  niay  be 
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questioned,  opposed,  and  resisted^  who  use  unjust  force, 
though  they  pretend  a  commission  from  him,  which 
the  law  authorizes  not;  as  is  plain  in  the  case  of  him  ' 
that  has  the  king's  writ  to  arrest  a  man,  which  is  a  full 
commission  from  the  king;  and  yet  he  that  has  it  can- 
not break  open  a  man*s  house  to  do  it,  nor  execute  this 
command  of  the  king  upon  certain  days,  nor  in  certain 
places,  though  this  commission  have  no  such  exception 
in  it;  but  they  are  the  limitations  of  the  law,  which  if 
any  one  transgress,  the  king^s  commission  excuses  him 
not :  for  the  king's  authority  being  given  him  only  by 
the  law,  he  cannot  impower  any  one  to  act  against  the 
law,  or  justify  him,  by  his  commission,  in  so  doing; 
the  commission  or  command  of  any  magistrate,  where 
be  has  no  authority,  being  as  void  and  insignificant,  as 
that  of  any  private  man;  the  difference  between  the 
one  and  the  other  being  that  the  magistrate  has  some 
authority  so  far,  and  to  such  ends,  and  the  private  man 
has  none  at  all:  for  it  is  not  the  commission,  but  the 
authority,  that  gives  the  right  of  acting;  and  against 
the  laws  there  can  be  no  authority.  But  notwithstand- 
ing such  resistance,  the  king's  person  and  authority  are 
still  both  secured,  and  so  no  danger  to  governor  or 
government. 

§  207.  Thirdly,  supposing  a  government  wherein 
the  person  of  the  chief  magistrate  is  not  thus  sacred; 
yet  this  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  all  un- 
lawful exercises  of  his  power,  will  not  upon  every  slight 
occasion  endanger  him,  or  embroil  the  government: 
for  where  the  injured  party  may  be  relieved,  and  his 
damages  repaired  by  appeal  to  the  law,  there  can  be 
no  pretence  for  force,  which  is  only  to  be  used  where 
a  man  is  intercepted  from  appealing  to  the  law:  for 
nothing  is  to  be  accounted  hostile  force,  but  where  it 
leaves  not  the  remedy  of  such  an  appeal:  and  it  is  such 
force  alone,  that  puts  him  that  uses  it  into  a  state  of 
war,  and  makes  it  lawful  to  resist  him.  A  man  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand,  demands  my  purse  in  the  highway, 
when  perhaps  I  have  not  twelve-pence  in  my  pocket: 
thb  man  I  may  lawfully  kill.    To  another  I  deliver  £100  ^ 

to  hold  only  whilst  I  alight,  which  he  refuses  to  restore  m 
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me,  when  I  am  got  up  again,  but  draws  his  sword  to  de- 
fend the  possession  of  it  by  force,  if  I  endeavour  to  re- 
,take  it.  The  mischief  this  man  does  me  is  an  hundred, 
or  possibly  a  thousand  times  more  than  the  other  per* 
haps  intended  me  (whom  I  killed  before  he  reaUy  did 
me  any;)  and  yet  I  might  lawfully  kill  the  one,  and 
ponnot  so  much  as  hurt  the  other  lawfully.  The  reason 
whereof  is  plain;  because  the-  one  using  force,  which 
threatened  my  life,  I  could  not  have  time  to  appeal 
^o  the  law  to  secure  it:  and  when  it  was  gone,  it  was 
too.  late  to  appeal.  The  law  could  not  restore  life  to 
my  dead  carcase,  the  loss  was  irreparable:  which  to  pre- 
vent, the  law  of  nature  gave  me  a  right  to  destroy  him, 
who  had  put  himself  into  a  state  of  war  with  me,  and 
threatened  my  destruction.  But  in  the  other  case,  my 
jiife  not  being  in  danger,  I  may  have  the  benefit  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  law,  and  have  reparation  for  my  £l  00 
jthat  way. 

,  §  208.  Fourthly,  But  if  the  unlawful  acts  done  by 
.the  magistrate  be  maintained  (by  the  power  he  has  got) 
and  the  remedy  which  is  due  by  law,  be  by  the  same 
power  obstructed:  yet  the  right  of  resisting,  even  ia 
such. manifest  acts  of  tyranny,  will  not  suddenly,  or  on 
slight  occasions,  disturb  the  government :  for  if  it  reach 
jQO  farther,  than  some  private  men's  cases,  though  they 
have  a  right  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  recover  by 
&rce  what  by  unlawful  force  is  taken  from  thqm :  yet 
the  right  to  do  so  will  not  easily  engage  them  in  a  con*- 
test,  wherein  they  are  sure  to  perish ;  it  being  as  im«- 
possible  for  one,  or  a  few  oppressed  men  to  disturb  the 
^vemment,  where  the  body  of  the  people  do  not  tlunk 
themselves  concerned  in  it,  as  for  a  raving  madman, 
.or  heady  malecontent,  to  overturn  a>  well-settled  state, 
the  people  beii^g  as  Uttle  apt  to  follow  the  one,  as  the 
oth^n 

^  ,209.  But  if  either  these  illegal  acts  have  extended 
to  the  majority  of  the  peojde ;  or  if  the  mischief  and 
oppression,  has  lighted,  only  on  some  few,  but  in  such 
leases,  as  the  precedent  and  consequences  seem  to  threaten 
jsiHl^  and  th^y  are  persuaded  in  their  consciences^  that 

Ihdr  lay^Sp  wd  with  them  iU^Jr  cstat^i  Ub«Ft}^»  and 
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lives  are  in  danger,  and  perhaps  their  religion  too :  how 
they  will  be  hindered  from  resisting  illegal  force,  used 
against  them,  I  cannot  tell.  This  is  an  inconvenience,  I 
confess,  that  attends  all  governments  whatsoever,  when 
the  governors  have  brought  it  to  this  pass,  to  be  gene- 
rally suspected  of  their  people ;  the  most  dangerous  state 
which  they  can  possibly  put  themselves  in;  wherein 
they  are  less  to  be  pitied,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  be 
avoided;  it  being  as  impossible  for  a  governor,  if  be 
really  means  the  good  of  his  people,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  them,  and  their  laws  tc^gether,  not  to  make 
them  see  and  feel  it,  as  it  is  for  the  father  of  a  family, 
not  to  let  his  children  see  he  loves  and  takes  care  of 
•them. 

^  210.  But  if  all  the  world  shall  observe  pretences  of 
cme  kind,  and  actions  of  another;  arts  used  to  elude  the 
law,  and  the  trust  of  prerogative,  (which  is  an  arbitrary 
power  in  some  things  left  in  the  prince's  hand  to  do 
good,  not  harm,  to  the  people)  employed  contrary  to  the 
end  for  which  it  was  given :  if  the  people  shall  find  the 
(ininistei's  and  subordinate  magistrates  chosen  suitable  to 
such  ends,  and  favoured,  or  laid  by,  proportionably  as 
they  promote  or  oppose  them :  if  they  see  several  expe" 
riments  made  of  arbitrary  power,  and  that  religion  un- 
derhand favoured  (though  publicly  proclaimed  against) 
which  is  readiest  to  introduce  it ;  and  the  operators  in  it 
supported,  as  much  as  may  be ;  and  when  that  cannot 
.  be  done,  yet  approved  still,  and  liked  the  better :  if  a 
long  train  of  actions  show  the  councils  all  tending  that 
way;  how  can  a  man  any  more  hinder  himself  from 
being  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  which  way  things  are 
going;  m*  from  casting  about  how  to  save  himself,  than 
he  could  from  believing  the  captain  of  the  slup  be  was 
in,  was  carrying  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  to 
Algiers,  when  he  found  him  always  steering  that  course, 
though  cross  winds,  leaks  in  his  ;^ip,  and  want  of  men 
and  provisions  did .  oftea  force  him  to  turn  his.  course 
another  way  for  some  time,  which  he  steadily  returned 
to  8gain^.as>s(K)n  as  the  wind,  weather,  and  pther  cir- 
.•aumstaaees  would  let  him  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Of  the  dissolution  of  goocniment. 

^  Sll.  He  that  will  with  any  clearness  speak  of  the 
dissolution  of  government,  ought  in  the  first  jdace  to 
distinguish  between  the  dissolution  of  the  society  and 
the  dissdution  of  the  government.  That  which  makes 
'^  the  community,  and  brings  men  out  of  the  loose  state 
of  nature  into  one  politic  society,  is  the  agreement 
which  every  one  has  with  the  rest  to  incorporate,  and 
act  as  one  body,  and  so  be  one  distinct  commonwealtb. 
The  usual,  and  almost  only  way  whereby  this  union 
is  disserved,  is  the  inroad  of  foreign  force  making  a 
conquest  upon  them ;  for  in  that  case,  (not  being  aUe 
to  maintain  and  support  themselves,  as  one  entire  and 
independent  body)  the  union  belonging  to  that  body 
which  consisted  therein,  must  necessarily  cease,  and  so 
every  one  return  to  the  state  he  was  in  before,  with  a 
liberty  to  shift  for  himself,  and  provide  fdir  his  own 
safety,  as  he  thinks  fit,  in  some  other  society.  When- 
ever the  society  is  dissolved,  it  is  certain  the  govern- 
ment of  that  society  cannot  remain.  Thus  conquerors 
swords  often  cut  up  governments  by  the  roots,  and 
mangle  societies  to  pieces,  separating  the  subdued  or 
scattered  multitude  firom  the  protection  of,  and  de- 
pendanoe  on,  that  sodety  which  ought  to  have  pre- 
served them  fit>m  violence.  The  world  is  too  well  in- 
structed in,  and  too  forward  to  allow  of,  this  way  of 
dissolving  of  governments,  to  need  any  more  to  be  said 
of  it;  and  there  wants  not  much  argument  to  prove,  that 
where  the  society  is  dissolved,  the  government  cannot 
Yemain;  that  being  as  impossible,  as  for  the  firame  of  a 
house  to  subsist  when  the  materials  of  it  are  scattered 
and  dissipated  by  a  whirlwind,  or  jumbled  into  a  con- 
fused heap  by  an  earthquake. 
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^  21  S«  Be»des  this  overturning  from  without,  go- 
vernments are  dissolved  from  within. 

First,  When  the  legislative  is  altered.  Civil  society- 
being  a  state  of  peace,  amongst  those  who  are  of  it, 
from  whom  the  state  of  war  is  excluded  by  the  umpi- 
rage, which  they  have  provided  in  their  legislative,  for 
the  ending  all  differences  that  may  arise  amongst  any  of 
them ;  it  is  in  their  legislative,  that  the  members  of  a 
commonwealth  ai'e  united,  and  combined  together  into 
one  coherent  living  body.  This  is  the  soul  that  gives 
form,  life,  and  unity  to  the  commonwealth :  from  hence 
the  several  members  have  their  mutual  influence,  sym-. 
pathy,  and  connexion ;  and  therefore,  when  the  legi- 
slative is  broken,  or  dissolved,  dissolution  and  death  foU 
lows :  for,  the  essence  and  union  of  the  society  consist- 
ing in  having  one  will,  the  legislative,  when  once  esta- 
blished bj  the  majority,  has  the  declaring^  and  as  it 
wei-e  keeping  of  that  will.  The  constitution  of  the  le» 
gislative  is  the  first  and  fundamental  act  of  society, 
whereby  provision  is. made  for  the  continuation  of  their 
union,  under  the  direction  of  persons,  and  bonds  of 
laws,  made  by  persons  authorized  thereunto,  by  the 
consent  and  appointment  of  the  people ;  without  which 
no  one  man,  or  number  of  men,  amongst  them,  can 
have  authority  of  making  laws  that  shall  be  binding  to 
the  rest.  When  any  one,  or  more,  shall  take  upon  them 
to  make  laws,  whom  the  people  have  not  appointed  so 
to  do,  they  make  laws  without  authority,  which  the. 
people  are  not  therefore  bound  to  obey ;  by  which  means 
they  come  again  to  be  out  of  subjection,  and  may  con- 
stitute to  themselves  a  new  legislative,  as  they  think 
best,  being  in  full  liberty  to  resist  the  force  of  those,  who , 
without  authority  would  impose  any  thing  upon  them.. 
Every  one  is  at  the  disposure  of  his  own  will,  when 
those  who  had,  by  the  delegation  of  the  society,  tho; 
declaring  of  the  public  will,  are  excluded  from  it,  and 
otiiers  usurp  the  place,  who  have  no  such  authority  or^ 
ddegation. 

^  S13.  This  being  usually  brought  about  by  such  in 
tiie  commonwealth  who  misuse  the  power  they  have,  it 

VOL.  IV.  an 
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18  hard  to  consider  it  aright,  and  know  at  whose  door 
to  lay  it,  without  knowing  the  form  of  government  in 
whidi  it  happens.  Let  us  suppose  then  the  legislative 
placed  in  the  concurrence  of  three  distinct  persons, 

1.  A  single  hereditary  person,  having  the  constant, 
supreme,  executive  power,  and  with  it  the  power  of 
convoking  and  dissolving  the  other  two»  within  certain 
periods  of  time. 

fl.  An  assemUj  <tf  hereditary  nolnlity. 

3«  An  assembly  of  representatives  chosen  pro  tempore, 
by  the  people.  Such  a  form  of  government  supposed,  it 
is  evident, 

^  SI  4.  First,  That  when  such  a  single  person,  w 
prince,  sets  up  his  own  artntrary  will  in  place  of  the 
laws,  which  are  the  will  of  the  society,  declared  by  the 
legislative,  then  the  legislative  is  changed:  for  that  being 
in  effect  the  legislative,  whose  rules  and  laws  are  put  in 
execution,  and  required  to  be  obeyed ;  when  other  laws 
are  set  up,  and  other  rules  pretended,  and  enforoedf 
than  what  the  legislative,  constituted  by  the  society, 
have  enacted,  it  is  plain  that  the  legislative  is  changed. 
Whoever  introduces  new  laws,  not  being  thereunto 
authorized,  by  the  fundamental  appointment  of  the  so-i 
ciety,  or  subverts  the  dd ;  disowns  and  overturns  the 
power -by  whidi  they  were  made,  and  so  sets  up  a  new 
kgislative 

^  SI  5.  Secondly,  When  the  prince  hinders  the  legi- 
shitive  from  assemblmg  in  its  due  time,  or  from  acting 
freely,  pursuant  to  those  ends  for  which  it  was  con* 
stituted,  the  legislative  is  altered :  for  it  is  not  a  certain 
number  of  men,  no,  nor  their  meeting,  unless  they  have 
also  freedom  of  debating,  and  leisure  of  perfecting,  what 
is  for  the  good  of  the  society,  wherein  the  legislative  con* 
sists :  when  these  are  taken  away  or  altered,  so  as  to  de^ 
prive  the  society  of  the  due  exercise  of  their  power,  the 
q;islative  is  tndy  altered:  for  it  is  not  names  diat  oonsti* 
tute  governments,  but  the  use  and  exercise  of  those 
powers  that  were  intended  to  accompany  them ;  so  that 
he,  who  takes  away  the  freedom,  or  hinders  the  acting  of 
the  legislative  in  its  due  seasons,  in  effect  takes  away  the 
legblative,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  government  . 
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^  He.  TUrdly,  When,  by  the  artntrary  power  of  the 
prince,  the  electors,  or  ways  of  electioni  aie  altered,  with- ; 
out  the  consent,  and  contrary  to  the  common  interest  of 
the  people,  there  also  the  legislative  is  altered :  for,  if 
others  than  those  whom  the  sodety  hath  authoruoed 
thereunto,  do  choose,  or  in  another  way  than  what  the 
sodety  hath  prescribed,  those  chosen  are  not  the  legisla* 
tive  appointed  by  the  people. 

^  S17*  Fourthly,  The  delivery  also  of  the  people  into 
the  subjection  of  a  foreign  power,  either  by  the  prince, 
or  by  the  legislative,  is  certainly  a  change  of  the  legisla* 
tive,  and  so  a  dissolution  of  the  government :  for  the  end 
why  people  entered  into  society  being  to  be  preserved  one 
intire,  free,  independent  sodety^  to  be  governed  by  its 
own  laws ;  this  is  lost,  whenever  they  are  given  up  into 
the  power  of  another. 

^  218.  Why,  in  such  a  constitution  as  this,  the  dis- 
sdution  of  the  government  in  these  cases  is  to  be  im* 
puted  to  the  prince,  is  evident ;  because  he,  having  the 
fimre,  treasure,  and  offices  of  the  state  to  employ,  and 
often  persuading  himself,  or  being  flattered  by  others, 
that  as  supreme  magistrate,  he  is  uncapable  of  control ; 
he  alone  is  in  a  condition  to  make  great  advances  to- 
ward such  changes,  under  pretence  o£  lawful  authority, 
and  has  it  in  his  hands  to  terrify  or  suppress  opposers^ 
as  factious,  seditious,  and  enemies  to  the  government : 
whereas  no  other  part  of  the  legislative,  or  people,  is 
capable  by  themselves  to  attempt  any  alteration  of  the 
legislative,  without  open  and  visible  rebellion,  apt  enough 
to  be  taken  notice  of;  which,  when,  it  prevails,  pro* 
duces  effects  very  little  different  from  foreign  conquest* 
Besides,  the  prince  in  such  a  form  of  government  having 
the  power  of  dissolving  the  other  parts  of  the  legislative, 
and  thereby  rendering  them  private  persons,  they  can 
never  in  opposition  to  him,  or  without  his  concurrence^ 
alter  the  legislative  by  a  law,  his  consent  being  necessary 
to  give  any  of  their  decrees  that  sanction.    But  yet^ 
so  far  as  the  other  parts  of  the  legislative  any  way 
contribute  to  any  attempt  upon  the  government,  and 
do  either  promote,  or  not  (what  lies  in  them)  hinder 
9ttch  designs ;  they  are  guilty,  and  partake  in  this^ 

2h2 
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wUch  is  certainly  the  greatest  crime  men  can  be  guilty 
of  one  towards  another. 

^  219*  There  is  one  way  more  whereby  such  a  go- 
vernment may  be  dissolred,  and.  that  is,  when  he  who 
has  the  supreme  executive  power  neglects  and  abandons 
that  chai^,  so  that  the  laws  already  made  can  no  Ipnger 
be  put  in  execution.  This  is  demonstrativdy  to  reduce 
all  to  anarchy,  and  so  effectually  to  dissolve  tiie  govern- 
ment :  for  laws  not  being  made  for  themselves,  but  to  be, 
by  their  execution,  the  bonds  of  the  society,  to  Iceep 
every  part  of  the  body  politic  in  its  due  place  and  func-. 
tion ;  when  that  totally  ceases,  the  government  visibly 
ceases^  and  the  people  become  a  confiised  multitude, 
without  order  or  connexion..  Where  there  is  no  longer 
the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  securing  of.  men's 
rights,  nor  any  remaining  power  within  the  community 
to  direct  the  force,  or  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
public ;  there  certainly  is  no  government  left.  Where, 
the  laws  cannot  be  executed,  it  is  all  one  as  if  there  were 
no  laws ;  and  a  government  without  kws  is,  I  suppose, 
a  mystery  in  politics,  inconceivable  to  human  capacity, 
and  inconsistent  with  human  society. 

^  220.  In  these  and  the  like  cases,  when  the  govern-^ 
ment  is  dissolved,  the  people  are  at  liberty  to  provide  for 
themselves,  by  erecting  a  new  legislative,  differing  .finom 
the  other,  by  the  change  of  persons,  or  form,  or  both,  as 
they  shall  find  it  most  for  their  safety  and  good :  for  the. 
society  can  never,  by  the  &ult  of  another,  lose  the  native 
and  original  right  it  has  to  preserve  itself;  which  can 
only  be' done  by  a  settled  legislative,  and  a  fiur  and  im- 
partial execution  of  the  laws  made  by  it  But  the  state 
of  mankind  is  not  so  miserable  that  they  are  not  capable 
of  using  this  remedy,  till  it  be  too  late  to  look  for  any. 
To  teU  people  they  may  provide  for  themselves,  by  erect- 
ing a  new  legislative,  when  by  oppression,  art^ce,  or 
being  delivered  over  to  a  foreign  power,  their  old  one  is 
gone,  is  only  to  teU  them,  they  may  expect  relief  when, 
it  is  too.late,  and  the  evil  is  past  cure.  This  is  in  effect 
no  .more  th^n  to  bid  them  first  be  slaves,  and  then  to  take . 
care  of  their  liberty ;  and  when  their  chains  are  on,  tell 
them,  they  may  act  like  fireemen.    This,  if.  barely  so. 
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is  rather  niockery  than  relief;  and  men  can  nevei*  be 
secure  from  tyranny,  if  there  be  no  means  to  escape 
it  till  they  are  perfectly  under  it :  and  therefore  it  is, 
that  they  have  not  only  a  right  to  get  out  of  it^  but  to 
prevent  it. 

§  221.  There  is,  therefore,  secondly,  another  way 
whereby  governments  are  dissolved,  and  that  is,  when 
the  legislative,  or  the  prince,  either  of  them,  act  jbon- 
trary  to  their  trust. 

First,  The  legislative  acts  against  the  trust  reposed  in 
them^  when  they  endeavour  to  invade  the  property  of 
the  subject,  and  to  make  themselves,  or  any  part  of  the 
community,  masters,  or  arbitrary  disposers  of  the  lives, 
liberties,  or  fortunes  of  the  people. 

§  222.  The  reason  why  men  enter  into  society,  is 
the  preservation  of  their  property ;  and  the  end  why 
they  choose  and  authorize  a  legislative,  is,  that  there 
may  be  laws  made,  and  rules  set,  as  guards  and  fences 
to  the  properties  of  all  the  members  of  the  society : 
to  limit  the  power,  and  moderate  the  dominion,  of 
every  part  and  member  of  the  society :  for  since  it  can 
never  be  supposed  to  be  the  will  of  the  society,  that 
the  legislative  should  have  a  power  to  destroy  that  which 
every  one  designs  to  secure  by  entering  into  society,  and 
for  which  the  people  submitted  themselves  to  legislators 
of  their  own  making ;  whenever  the  legislators  endea- 
vour  to  take  away  and  destroy  the  property  of  the 
people,  or  to  reduce  them  to  slavery  under  arbitrary 
power,  they  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  war  with  the 
people,  who  are  thereupon  absolved  from  any  farther 
obedience,  and  are  left  to  the  common  refuge,  which 
God  hath  provided  for  all  men,  against  force  and  vio- 
lence. Whensoever  therefore  the  legislative  shall  trans- 
gress this  fundamental  rule  of  society ;  and  either  by 
ambition,  fear,  folly  or  corruption,  endeavour  to  grasp 
themselves,  or  put  into  the  hands  of  any  other,  an 
absolute  power  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of 
the  people ;  by  this  breach  of  trust  they  forfeit  the  power 
the  people  had  put  into  their  hands  for  quite  contrary 
ends,  and  it  devolves  to  the  people,  who  have  a  right 
to  resume  tb^ir  ori^nal  lil^rtv,  and^  by  the  estaU^- 
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ment  of  a  new  legislative,  (such  as  they  shall  think  fit) 
provide  for  their  own  safety  and  security^  which  is  the 
end  for  whkh  they  are  in  society.    What  I  have  said 
here,  concerning  the  legislative  in  general  holds  true 
also  concerning  the  supreme  executor,  who  having  a 
double  trust  put  in  him,  both  to  have  a  part  in  the  le- 
gislative, and  the  supreme  execution  of  the  law,  acts 
against  both,  when  he  goes  about  to  set  up  his  own  ar« 
bitrary  will  as  the  law  of  the  society.     He  acts  also  con- 
trary to  his  trust,  when  he  either  employs  the  force, 
treasure,  and  offices  of  the  society  to  corrupt  the  repre* 
sentatives,  and  gain  them  to  his  purposes ;   or  openly 
pre-engages  the  electors,  and  prescribes  to  their  choice, 
such,  whom  he  has,  by  solicitations,  threats,  promises, 
or  otiierwise,  won  to  his  designs :  and  employs  them 
to  bring  in  such,  who  have  promised  beforehand  what 
to  vote,  and  what  to  enact.     Thus  to  regulate  candi-* 
dates  and  electors,  and  new-model  the  ways  of  election, 
what  is  it  but  to  cut  up  the  government  by  the  roots, 
and  poison  the  very  fountain  of  public  security  ?  for 
the  people  having  reserved  to  themselves  the  choice  of 
their  representatives,  as  the  fence  to  their  properties, 
could  do  it  for  no  other  end,  but  that  they  might  al- 
ways be  freely  chosen,  and  so  chosen,  freely  act,  and 
advise,  as  the  necessity  of^  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
public  good  should,  upon  examination  and  mature  de* 
bate,  be  judged  to  require.     This,  those  who  give  their 
votes  before  they  hear  the  debate,  and  have  weighed 
the  reasons  on  all  sides,  are  not  capable  of  doing.     To 
prepare  such  an  assembly  as  this,  and  endeavour  to  set 
up  the  declared  abettors  of  his  own  will,  for  the  true  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  and  the  law-makers  of  the 
society,  is  certainly  as  great  a  breach  of  trust,  and  as 
perfect  a  declaration  of  a  design  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment, as  is  possible  to  be  met  with.     To  which  if  one 
shall  add  rewards  and  punishments  visibly  employed  to 
the  same  end,  and  all  the  arts  of  perverted  law  made  use 
of,  to  take  off  and  destroy  all  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  a  design,  and  will  not  comply  and  consent  to  be- 
tray the  liberties  of  their  country,  it  will  be  past  doubt 
what  is  dcnng.    What  power  they  ought  to  have  in  th^ 
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sodety,  who  thus  employ  it  contrary  to  the  trust  that 
went  along  with  it  in  its  first  institution,  is  easy  to  de^ 
ttfmine;    and  one  cannot  but  see,  that  he»  who  has 
once  attempted  any  such  thing  as  tbu»  cannot  any  longer  \ 
be  trusted*  ^ 

§  223«  To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  the  peo- 
ple being  ignorant,  and  always  discontented,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  government  in  the  unsteady  opinion  and 
unc^tain  humour  of  the  people,  is  to  expose  it  to  certain 
ruin ;  and  no  government  will  be  able  long  to  subsist, 
if  the  people  may  set  up  a  new  legislative,  whenever 
they  take  offence  at  the  old  one*  To  this  I  answer, 
quite  the  contrary.  People  are  not  so  easily  got  out 
of  their  old  forms  as  some  are  apt  to  suggest.  They 
are  hardly  to  be  prevailed  with  to  amend  the  acknow-> 
ledged  faults  in  the  frame  they  have  been  accustomed 
to.  And  if  there  be  any  original  defects,  or  adventi* 
tious  ones  introduced  by  time,  or  corruption  :  it  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  get  them  changed,  even  when  all  the 
worid  sees  there  is  an  opportunity  for  it.  This  slowness 
and  aversion  in  the  people  to  quit  their  old  consti-* 
tutions,  has  in  the  many  revolutions  which  have  been 
seen  in  this  kingdom,  in  this  and  former  ages,  still  kept 
us  to,  or,  after  some  interval  of  fruitless  attempts,  still 
brought  us  back  again  to,  our  old  legislative  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons :  and  whatever  provocations  have 
made  the  crown  be  taken  from  some  of  our  princes 
heads,  they  never  carried  the  people  so  far  as  to  place  it 
in  another  line. 

^  224.  But  it  will  be  said,  this  hypothesis  lays  a  fer« 
ment  for  frequent  rebellion.     To  which  I  answer, 

First,  no  more  than  any  other  hypothesis :  for  when 
the  people  are  made  miserable,  and  find  themselves  ex- 
posed to  the  ill-usage  of  arbitrary  power,  cry  up  their 
governors  as  much  as  you  will,  for  sons  of  Jupiter ;  let 
them  be  sacred  or  divine,  descended,  or  authorized 
from  heaven ;  give  them  out  for  whom  or  what  you 
please,  the  same  will  happen.  The  people  generally 
ill*»treated,  and  contrary  to  right,  will  be  ready  upon  any 
occasion  to  ease  themselves  of  a  burden  that  sits 
lieavy  upqp  them,     They  yfiU  wish^  and  seek  for  the 
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opportunity,  which  in  the  change,  weakness,  and  acci- 
dents of  human  affairs,  seldom  delays  long  to  offer  itself* 
He  must  have  lived  but  a  little  while  in  the  world,  who 
has  not  seen  examples  of  this  in  his  time ;  and  he  must 
have  read  very  little,  who  cannot  produce  examples  erf 
it  in  all  sorts  of  governments  in  the  world. 

§  225.  Secondly,  I  answer,  such  revolutions  haf^n 
not  upon  every  Uttle  mismanagement  in  public  affairs. 
Great  mistakes  in  the  ruling  part,  many  wrong  and  in- 
convenient laws,  and  all  the  slips  of  human  frailty,  will 
be  borne  by  the  people  without  mutiny  or  murmur.  But 
if  a  long  train  of  abuses,  prevarications  and  artifices,  all 
tending  the  same  way,  make  the  design  visible  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  cannot  but  feel  what  they  lie  under,  and 
see  whither  they  are  going ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  they  should  then  rouse  themselves,  and  endeavour 
to  put  the  rule  into  such  hands  which  may  secure  to 
them  the  ends  for  which  government  was  at  first  erected ; 
and  without  which,  ancient  names,  and  specious  forms, 
are  so  far  from  being  better,  that  they  are  much  worse, 
than  the  state  of  nature,  or  pure  anarchy ;  the  inconve- 
niencies  being  all  as  great  and  as  near,  but  the  remedy 
farther  off  and  more  diflScult. 

§  226.  Thirdly,  I  answer,  that  this  doctrine  of  a 
power  in  the  people  of  providing  for  their  safety  anew, 
by  a  new  legislative,  when  their  legblators  have  acted 
contrary  to  their  trust,  by  invading  their  property,  is 
the  best  fence  against  rebellion,  and  the  probablest  means 
to  hinder  it :  for  rebellion  being  an  opjiosition,  not  to 
persons,  but  authority,  which  is  founded  only  in  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  the  government ;  those,  who- 
ever they  be,  who  by  force  break  through,  and  by  force 
justify  their  violation  of  them,  are  truly  and  properly 
rebels :  for  when  men,  by  entering  into  society  and  civU 
government,  have  excluded  force,  and  introduced  laws 
for  the  preservation  of  property,  peace,  and  unity  amongst 
themselves ;  those  who  set  up  force  again  in  opposition 
to  the  laws,  do  rebeilare,  that  is,  bring  back  again  the 
state  of  .war,  and  are  properly  rebels;  which  they  who 
are  in  power,  (by  the  pretence  they  have  to  authority, 
the  temptation  of  force  they  have  in  their  hands,  and 
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the  flattefy  of  those  about  them)  being  liketiest  to  do ; 
the  properert  way  to  tiii'ffwt  Ihr  ryJL  is  to  show  them 
the  danger  and  injustice  of  it,  who  are  under  the  greatcii 
temptation  to  run  into  it. 

§  2S7.  In  both  the  forementioned  cases,  when  either 
the  legislative  is  changed,  or  the  legislators  act  contrary 
to  the  end  for  which  they  were  constituted,  those  who  are 
guilty  are  guilty  of  rebellion ;  for  if  any  one  by  force  takes 
away  the  established  legislative  of  any  society,  and  th6 
laws  by  them  made  pursuant  to  their  trust,  he  thereby 
takes  away  the  umpirage,  which  every  one  had  consented 
to,  for  a  peaceable  decision  of  all  their  controversies,  and  a 
bar  to  the  state  of  war  amongst  them.  They  who  remove, 
or  change  the  legislative,  take  away  this  decisive  power, 
which  nobody  can  have  but  by  the  appointment  and 
consent  of  the  people ;  and  so  destroying  the  authority 
which  the  people  did,  and  nobody  else  can  set  up,  and 
introducing  a  power  which  the  people  hath  not  au- 
thorized, they  actually  introduce  a  state  of  war,  which 
is  that  of  force  without  authority ;  and  thus  by  remov« 
ing  the  l^slative  established  by  the  society,  (in  whose 
decisions  the  people  acquiesced  and  united,  as  to  that  of 
their  own  will)  they  untie  the  knot,  and  expose  the  peo- 
ple anew  to  the  state  of  war.  And  if  those,  who  by  force 
take  away  the  legislative,  are  rebels,  the  legislators  them* 
selves,  as  has  been  shown,  can  be  no  less  esteemed  so ; 
when  they,  who  were  set  up  for  the  protection  and  pre* 
servation  of  the  people,  their  liberties  and  properties, 
shall  by  force  invade  and  endeavour  to  take  them  away ; 
and  so  they  putting  themselves  into  a  state  of  war  with 
those  who  made  them  the  protectors  and  guardians  of 
their  peace,  are  properly,  and  with  the  greatest  aggrava- 
tion, rebellantes,  rebels. 

^  228.  But  if  they,  who  say,  ^^  it  lays  a  foundation 
'^  for  rebellion,"  mean  that  it  may  occasion  civil  wars, 
or  intestine  broils,  to  tell  the  people  they  are  absolved 
from  obedience  when  illegal  attempts  are  made  upon 
their  liberties  or  properties,  and  may  oppose  the  un- 
lawful violence  of  those  who  were  their  magistrates,  when 
they  invade  their  properties  contrary  to  the  trust  put  in 
them }  an(l  fbat  therefore  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be 
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allowed)  bdng  so  destructive  to  the  peace  of  the  woiid  i 
they  maj  as  well  say^  upon  the  same  ground,  that  ho* 
nest  men  may  not  oppose  robbers  or  pirates,  because 
this  may  occasion  disorder  or  bloodshed.  If  any  mis^ 
chief  come  in  such  cases^  it  is  not  to  be  charged  upon 
him  who  defends  his  own  right,  but  6n  him  that  in- 
vades his  neighbour's*  If  the  innocent  honest  man 
must  quietly  quit  all  he  has,  for  peace  sake,  to  him  who 
will  lay  violent  hands  upon  it,  I  desire  it  may  be  consi- 
dered, what  a  kind  of  peace  there  will  be  in  the  world, 
which  consists  only  in  violence  and  rapine ;  and  which 
is  to  be  maintained  only  for  the  benefit  of  robbers  and 
oppressors.  Who  would  not  think  it  an  admirable  peace 
betwixt  the  mighty  and  the  mean,  when  the  lamb,  with* 
out  resistance,  jdelded  his  throat  to  be  torn  by  the  im- 
perious wolf?  Polyphemus^s  den  ^ves  us  a  perfect  pat^ 
tern  of  such  a  peace,  and  such  a  government,  wherein 
Ulysses  and  his  companions  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
quietly  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  devoured.  And  no 
doubt  Ulysses,  who  was  a  prudent  man,  preached  up  pas* 
sive  obedience,  and  exhorted  them  to  a  quiet  submi^ion, 
by  representing  to  them  of  what  concernment  peace  was 
to  mankind ;  and  by  showing  the  inconveniendes  might 
happen,  if  they  should  offer  to  resist  Polyphemus,  who 
had  now  the  power  over  them. 

^  389*  The  end  of  government  is  the  good  of  man- 
kind :  and  which  is  best  for  mankind,  tlmt  the  people 
should  be  always  exposed  to  the  boundless  will  of  tyran- 
ny ;  or  that  the  rulers  should  be  sometimes  liable  to  be 
opposed,  when  they  grow  exorbitant  in  the  use  of  their 
power,  and  employ  it  for  the  destruction,  and  not  the 
preservation  of  the  properties  of  their  people  ? 

§  230.  Nor  let  any  one  say,  that  mischief  can  arise 
from  hence,  as  often  as  it  shall  please  a  busy  head,  or 
turbulent  spirit,  to  desire  the  alteration  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  true,  such  men  may  stir,  whenever  they 
please ;  but  it  will  be  only  to  their  own  just  juin  and 
perdition :  for  till  the  mischief  be  grown  general,  and 
the  ill  designs  of  the  rulers  become  visible,  or  their  at- 
tempts sensible  to  the  greater  part,  the  people,  who  ate 
more  disposed  to  wflfer  than  right  tb?mselv^  by*ie«iat» 
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ance,  are  not  apt  to  stir.    The  examples  of  particular  in* 
justice  or  oppression,  of  here  and  there  an  unfortunate 
man,  moves  them  not.    But  if  they  universally  have  a 
persua^on,  grounded  upon  manifest  evidence^  that  de** 
signs  are  carrying  on  against  their  liberties,  and  the  ge« 
neral  course  and  tendency  of  things  cannot  but  give 
them  strong  suspicions  of  the  evil  intention  of  their  go-* 
vemors,  who  is  to  be  blamed  for  it  ?  Who  can  help  it,  if 
they,  who  might  avoid  it,  bring  themselves  into  this  sus» 
picion  ?  Are  the  people  to  be  blamed,  if  they  have  the 
sense  of  rational  creatures,  and  can  think  of  things  no 
otherwise  than  as  they  find  and  feel  them  ?  And  is  it  not 
rather  their  fault,  who  put  things  into  such  a  posture, 
that  they  would  not  have  them  thought  to  be  as  they 
are  ?  I  grant,  that  the  pride,  ambition,  and  turbulency 
of  private  men,  have  sometimes  caused  great  disorders  in 
commonwealths,  and  fections  have  been  fatal  to  states 
and  kingdoms.     But  whether  the  mischief  hath  oftener 
begun  in  the  people's  wantonness,  and  a  desire  to  cast 
off  the  lawful  authority  of  their  rulers,  or  in  the  rulers 
insolence,  and  endeavours  to  get  and  exercise  an  arbi- 
trary power  over  their  people ;  whether  oppression,  or 
disobedience,  gave  the  first  rise  to  the  disorder ;  I  leave 
it  to  impartial  history  to  determine.    This  I  am  sure, 
whoever,  either  ruler  or  subject,  by  force  goes  about  to 
invade  the  rights  of  either  prince  or  peofde,  and  lays  the 
foundation  for  overturning  the  constitution  and  flrame  of 
any  just  government ;  is  highly  guilty  of  the  greatest 
crime,  I  think,  a  man  is  capable  of  i  being  to  answer 
for  all  those  mischiefs  of  Uood,  rapine,  and  desolation, 
which  the  breaking  to  pieces  of  governments  bring  on 
a  country.    And  he  who  does  it,  is  justly  to  be  esteemed 
the  common  enemy  and  pest  of  mankind,  and  is  to  be 
treated  accordingly. 

^  281.  That  subjects  or  foreigners,  attempting  by 
force  on  the  properties  of  any  people,  may  be  resisted 
¥rith  force,  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  But  that  magistrates, 
doing  the  same  thing,  may  be  resisted,  hMh  of  late  been 
denied :  as  if  those  who  had  the  greatest  privileges  and 
advantages  by  the  law,  had  thereby  a  power  to  break 
thofe  lawB^  by  which  alooe  t^y  were  set  V^  ^  l}$ttet 
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place  than  their  brethren:  whereas  their  offence  is 
thereby  the  greater,  both  as  being  ungrateful  for  the 
greater  share  they  have  by  the  law»  and  breaking  also 
that  trust  which  is  put  into  their  hands  by  their  bre- 
thren. 

^  282.  Whosoever  uses  force  without  right,  as  every 
one  does  in  society,  who  does  it  without  law,  puts  him- 
self into  a  state  of  war  with  those  against  whom  he  so 
uses  it ;  and  in  that  state  all  former  ties  are  cancelled, 
all  other  rights  cease,  and  every  one  has  a  right  to  de« 
fend  himself,  and  to  resist  the  aggressor.     This  is  so 
evident,  that  Barclay  himself,  that  great  assertor  of  the 
power  and  sacredness  of  kings,  is  forced  to  confess,  that 
it  is  lawful  for  the  people,  in  some  cases,  to  resist  their 
king ;  and  that  too  in  a  chapter,  wherein  he  pretends  to- 
show,  that  the  divine  law  shuts  up  the  people  from 
all  manner  of  rebellion.     Whereby  it  is  evident,  even 
by  his  own  doctrine,  that,  since  they  may  in  some  cases 
resist,  all  resisting  of  princes  is  not  rebellion.      His 
words  are  these.     ^'  Quod  siquis  dicat,  Ergone  populus 
<<  tyrannicae  crudelitati  &  furori  jugulum  semper  prae* 
**  bebit?  Ergone  multitudo  civitates  suas  fame,  ferro, 
*^  &  flammA  vastari,  seque,  conjuges,  &  liberos  for- 
^*  tunae  ludibrio  &  tyranni  libidini  exponi,  inque  omnia 
<<  vitae  pericula  omnesque  miserias  &  molestias  a  rege 
^<  de  luci  patientur  ?  Num  illis  quod  omni  animantium 
**  generi  est  ^  natura  tributum,  denegari  debet,  ut  sc. 
**  vim  vi  repellant,  seseq ;  ab  injuria  tueantur  ?     Huic 
**  brevitur  responsum  sit,  Populo  universo  negari  de« 
<<  fensionem,  quae  juris  naturalis  est,  neque  ultionem 
<'  quae  proeter  naturam  est  adversus  regem  concedi  de« 
'<  bere.     Quapropter  si  rex  non  in  singulares  tantum 
^  personas  aliquot  privatum  odium  exerceat,  sed  corpus 
<<  etiam  reipublicae,  cujus  ipse  caput  est,  i.  e.  totum 
^'  populum,  vel  insignem  aliquam  ejus  partem  immani 
*'  &  intolerandA  saevitia  sen  tyrannide  divexet ;  populo 
<<  quidem  hoc  casu  resistendi  ac  tuendi  se  ab  injuria  po- 
^*  testas  competit ;  sed  tuendi  se  tantum,  non  enim  in 
^  principem  invadendi:  &  restituendae  injuria^  illata^, 
''  non  recedendi  a  debitS  reverenti&  propter  acceptam 
*V  injuriam.    Praesentem  denique  impetum  propulsan^ 
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^  noa  vim  praeteritam  ulciscendi  jus  habet  Horuiit 
**  enim  alteram  a  natur&  est,  ut  vitam  scilicet  owpusque. 
**  tueamur.  Alteram  vero  contra  naturam,  ut  inferior 
'^  de  superiori  supplidum  sumat.  Quod  itaque  pqpulus 
^*  malum,  antequam  factum  sit,  impedire  potest,  ne£at ; 
**  id  postquam  factum  est,  in  regem  authorem  scelcds 
^  vindicare  non  potest:  populus  igitur  hoc  amplius 
'^  quam  privatus  quispiam  habet:  quod  huic,  vel  ipsis 
*^  adversariis  judicibus,  excepto  Buchanano,  nullum 
**  nisi  in  patientia  remedium  superest.  Cum  iUe  si  in- 
*^  tolerabilis  tyrannus  est  (modicum  enim  ferre  omnino 
*^  debet)  resistere  cum  reverentia  possit."  Barclajr 
contra  Monarchom.  1.  iii.  c.  8. 

In  English  thus : 

^  233.  ''  But  if  any  one  should  ask,  Must  the  people 
*^  then  alivays  lay  themselves  open  to  the  cruelty  and 
^  rage  of  tyranny  ?  Must  they  see  their  cities  pillaged 
^  and  laid  in  ashes,  their  wives  and  children  exposed  to 
the  tyrant's  lust  and  fury,  and  themselves  and  fami- 
lies reduced  by  their  king  to  ruin,  and  all  the  mise- 
ries of  want  and  oppression ;  and  yet  sit  still  ?  Must 
men  alone  be  debarred  the  common  privilege  of  op- 
posing force  with  force,  which  nature  allows  so  freely 
to  all  other  creatures  for  their  preservation  from  in- 
jury ?  I  answer:  Self-defence  is  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nature;  nor  can  it  be  denied  the  community,  even 
against  the  king  himself:  but  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  him,  must  by  no  means  be  allowed  them;  it' 
being  not  agreeable  to  that  law.  Wherefore  if  the 
^  king  should  show  an  hatred,  not  only  to  some  parti- 
^'  cular  persons,  but  sets  himself  against  the  body  of  the 
^f  commonwealth,  whereof  he  is  the  head,  and  shall, 
with  intolerable  ill-usage,  cruelly  tyrannize  over  the 
whole,  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  people,  in  this 
case  the  people  have  a  right  to  resist  and  defend  them- 
*^  selves  from  ipjury :  but  it  must  be  with  this  caution, 
^'^  that  they  only  defend  themselves,  but  do  not  attack 
**  their  prince :  they  may  repair  the  damages  received, 
^*  but  must  not  for  any  provocation  exceed  the  bounds 
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««  of  due  Mverenoe  and  respect.  Theymay  repnhie  tlie 
^  present  attempt,  but  must  not  rerenge  past  riolences : 
<«  fur  it  k  natural  for  m^  to  defend  tife  and  limb,  but 
^  that  an  inferiour  should  punish  a  superioor,  is  against 
**  nature.  The  mischief  which  is  ^signed  th«En  the 
^  peo|de  may  {Nwvent  before  it  be  done ;  but  when  it 
^  is  done,  they  must  not  revenge  it  on  the  king,  though 
^*  author  of  the  villainy*  This  thevefore  is  the  privj- 
^*  lege  of  the  people  in  general,  above  what  any  pri- 
*<  vate  person  hath ;  that  particular  men  are  allowed  by 
f^  our  adversaries  thanselves  (Buchanan  only  except- 
^  ed)  to  have  no  other  remedy  but  patience ;  but  the 
"  body  of  the  people  may  with  reverence  resist  into- 
**  lerable  tjrranny ;  for,  when  it  is  but  moderate,  they 
^^  ought  to  endure  it." 

^  S34.  Thus  far  that  great  advocate  of  monarchical 
power  allows  of  resistance. 

^  S35.  It  is  true,  he  has  annoied  two  limitations  to  it, 
to  no  purpose* 

First,  He  says,  it  must  be  with  reverence. 

Secondly,  It  must  be  without  retribution,  or  punish- 
ment ;  and  the  reason  he  gives  is,  *^  Because  an  inferiour 
*^  cannot  punish  a  superiour."* 

First,  How  to  resist  force  without  striking  again^  or 
how  to  strike  with  reverence,  will  need  some  skill  to  noake 
intelUgible*  He  that  shaU  oppose  an  assault  only  with  a 
shield  to  receive  the  blows,  or  in  any  more  respectful 
posture,  without  a  sword  in  his  hand,  to  abate  the  confi- 
dence and  force  of  the  assaUant,  will  quidkly  be  at  an 
^d  of  his  resistance,  and  will  find  such  a  defence  serve 
only  to  draw  on  himsdf  the  worse  usage.  This  is  as  ri- 
diculous a  way  of  resisting,  as  Juv^al  thought  it  of 
fighting ;  **  uU  tu  pulsas,  ego  vapulu  tantum.'*  And 
the  success  of  the  combat  wUl  be  unavoidably  the  same 
he  there  describes  it : 

> 

■^^  Libertas  pauperis  haec  est : 
^  Pulsatus  rogat>  &  pugnis  concisttS>  adorat^ 
^^  Ut  lioeat  paucb  cum  dentibus  inde  reyerd.*' 

lliis  will  always  be  the  event  of  such  an  imaginaiy  re^ 
Stance,  where  men  may  not  strike  ^gm^    ik  there*^ 
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tote  who  maj  mist»  must  be  allowed  ttf  strike*  And 
then  let  our  author,  or  any  body  elae,  join  a  knock  on 
the  heady  or  a  cut  on  the  face,  with  as  much  rarerence 
and  respect  as  he  thinks  fit  He  that  can  recracile 
Mows  and  reverence,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  deserve 
for  his  pains  a  dvil,  respectful  cudgelling,  whenever  he 
can  meet  with  it. 

Secondly,  as  to  his  second,  *^An  inferiour  cannot 
**  punish  a  superiour ; ""  that  is  true,  generally  speaking, 
whilst  he  is  his  superiour.  But  to  resist  force  with  force, 
being  the  state  of  war  that  levels  the  parties,  cancels  all 
former  relation  of  reverence,  respect,  and  superiority : 
and  then  the  odds  that  remains,  is,  that  he,  who  op- 
poses the  unjust  aggressor,  has  this  superiority  over  him, 
that  he  has  a  right  when  he  prevaili^  to  punbh  the 
offender,  both  for  the  breach  of  the  peace,  and  all  the 
evils  that  followed  upon  it.  Barday  therefore,  in  an-^ 
other  place,  more  coherently  to  himself,  denies  it  to  be 
lawful  to  resist  a  king  in  any  case.  But  he  ih&e  assigns 
two  cases,  whereby  a  king  may  unking  himself.  His 
words  are, 

**  Quid  ergo,  nuUine  casus  inddere  possunt  quibus 
*^  populo  sese  erigere  atque  in  regem  impotentius  do 
^*  minantem  arma  capare  &  invadere  jure  suo  su&que 
^*  authoritate  liceat  ?  Nulli  oerte  quamdiu  rex  manet. 
^^  Semper  enim  ex  divinis  id  obstat,  Regem  h<niorifi-* 
cato ;  &  qui  potestati  resistit,  Dei  ordinatimii  resis* 
tit :  non  alias  igitur  in  eum  populo  potestas  est  quam 
si  id  commit  tat  propter  quod  ipso  jure  rex  esse  desi- 
nat.  Tunc  enim  se  ipse  principatu  exuit  atque  in 
privatis  constituit  liber :  hoc  modo  populus  &  supe- 
**  nor  effieitur,  reverse  ad  eun^  sc.  jure  illo  quod  ante 
**  regem  inauguratum  in  interregno  habuit  At  sunt 
^^  paucorum  generum  oommissa  qjusmodi  quae  hunc 
^*  effectum  pariunt.  At  ego  cum  j^urima  animo  perw 
^'  lustrem,  duo  tantam  invenio,  duos,  inquani,  casus 
quibus  rex  ipso  facto  ex  rege  non  regem  se  fadt  & 
omni  bonore  &  dignitate  regali  atque  in  subditos  po- 
testate  destituit,;  quorum  etiam  meminit  Win«erus. 
^^  Horum  unus  est.  Si  regnum  disperdat,  quemadmo* 
^  dum  de  Nerone.  fertur^  quod  is  nempe  senatum  po* 
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*$  pulumque  Romanum,  atque  adeo  urbem  ipsam  ferro 
^  flammaque  vastare,  ac  novas  sibi  sedes  quaerere,  de* 
^  crevisset.  £t  de  Caligula,  quod  palam  denunciarit  se 
'^  neque  dvem  neque  principem  senatui  aroplius  fore, 
**  inque  animo  habuerit  intereitipto  utriusque  ordinis 
electissimo  quoque  AlexaDdriam  commigrare,  ac  ut 
populum  uno  ictu  interimeret,  unam  ei  cervicem  op- 
tavit.  Talia  cum  rexaliquis  meditatur  &  molitur  se- 
**  no,  omnem  regnandi  curam  &  animum  ilico  abjicit, 
'^  ac  proinde  imperium  in  subditos  amittit,  ut  dominus 
servi  pro  derelicto  habiti  dominium." 
^  2S6.  **  Alter  casus  est,  Si  rex  in  alicujus  dientelam 
se  contulit,  ac  regnum  quod  libenim  k  majoribus  & 
^^  populo  traditum  accepit,  alienae  ditioni  mancipavit.. 
^f.  Nam  tunc  quamvis  forte  non  ek  mente  id  agit  populo. 
'5.  plane  ut  incommodet:  tamen  quia  quod  praecipuum 
'*  est  regias^  dignitatis  amisit,  ut  summus  scilicet  in 
^  regno  secundum  Deum  sit,  &  solo  Deo  inferior, 
^  atque  populum  etiam  totum  ignorantem  vel  invitum, 
<f  cujus  libertatem  sartam  &  tectam  conservare  debuit 
'*  in  alterius  gentis  ditionem  &  potestatem  dedidit,  hdc 
*f  vdut  quadam  regni  ab  alienatione  efficit,  ut  nee  quod 
^  ipse,  in  regno  imperium  habuit  retineat,  nee  in  eum 
^  cui  collatum  voluit,  juris  quicquam  transferat ;  atque 
''  ita  eo  facto  libenim  jam  &  suae  potestatis  populum  re- 
linquit,  cujus  rei  exemplum  unum  annales  Scotid  sup- 
peditant/'    Barclay  contra  Monarchom.  1.  iii.  c.  16. 

Which  in  English  runs  thus:. 

^  2S7.  '^What  then,  can  there  no  case  happen 
^  wherein  the.  people  maj  of  right,  and  bj  their  own 
*'  authority,  help  themselves,  take  arms,  and  set  upon 
'*  their  king  imperiously  domineering  over-  them? 
^  None  at  all,  whilst  he  remains  a  king.  Honour  the 
'^  king,  and  he  that  resists  the  power,  resists  the  ordi- 
^'  nance  of  God ;  are  divine  oracles  that  will  never  per- 
^  mit  it.  The  people  therefore  can  never  come  by  a 
^-  power  over  him,  unless  he  does  something  that  midces 
^  liimceaseto.be  a  king;  for  then  he  divests  himself 
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« 

of  his  ciown  and  dignity^  and  returns  to  the  state  ef 
a  private  man»  and  the  people  become  free  and  supe«- 
rioor,  the  power  which  they  had  in  the  interr^ftiam, 
before  they  crowned  him  king,  devolving  to  them 
again«  But  there  are  but  few  miscarriages  which 
bring  the  matter  to  this ,  state.  After  considering  it 
'^  well  on  all  sides,  I  can  find  but  two.  Two  cases 
**  there  are,  I  say,  whereby  a  king,  ipso  iSicto,  becomes 
<^  no  king,  and  loses  all  power  and  regal  authority  over 
<^  his  people ;  which  are  also  taken  notice  of  by  Wio- 
**  zerus. 

*'  The  first  is,  If  he  endeavour  to  overturn  the  go- 
«<  vemmrat,.  that  is,  if  he  have  a  purpose  and  design 
'^  to  ruin  the  kingdom  and  commonwealth ;  as  it  is  re- 
<<  corded  of  Nero,  that  he  reserved  to  cut  off  the  se- 
^*  nate  and  people  of  Rome,  lay  the  dty  waste  with  fire 
^^  and  sword,  and  then  remove  to^some  other  place.*-— 
^'  And  of  Caligula,  that  he  openly  declared,  that  he 
**  would  be  no  longer  a  head  to  the  people  or  senate, 
<'  and  that  he  had  it  in  his  thoughts  to  cut  off  the  wor- 
^<  thiest  men  of  both  ranks,  and  then  retire  to  Alex- 
andria :  and  he  wished  that  the  people  had  but  one 
neck,  that  he  might  dispatch  them  all  at  a  blow.-— 
**  Such  designs  as  these,  when  any  king  harbours  in  his 
thoughts,  and  seriously  promotes,  he  immediately 
gives  up  all  care  and  thought  of  the  commonwealth ; 
^<  and  consequently  forfeits  the  power  of  governing  his 
^^  subjects,  as  a  master  does  the  dominion  over  his  slaves 
^^  whom  he  hath  abandoned." 

^  238.  ^^  The  other  case  is.  When  a  king  makes 
^*  himself  the  dependent  of  another,  and  subjects  his 
kingdom  which  his  ancestors  left  him,  and  the  peo- 
ple put  free  into  his  hands,  to  the  dominion  of  an* 
*^  other :  for  however  perhaps  it  may  not  be  his  inten- 
**  tion  to  prejudice  the  people,  yet  because  he  has  here- 
*•  by  lost  the  principal  part  of  regal  dignity,  viz.  to  be 
^*  next  and  immediately  under  God  supreme  in  his 
kingdom  ;  and  also  because  he  betrayed  or  forced  his 
people,  whose  liberty  he  ought  to  have  carefully  pre- 
^*  served,  into  the  power  and  dominion  of  a  foreign 
^  nation.    By  this,  as  it  were,  alienation  of  his  king- 
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**  doni)  he  himself  loses  the  power  he  had  in  it  before, 
^  without  transferring  any  the  least  right  to  those  on 
**  whom  he  would  have  bestowed  it ;  and  so  by  this  act 
^'  sets  the  people  free,  and  leaves  them  at  their  own 
**  disposal.  One  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
'*  Scottish  Annals." 

§  239*  In  these  cases  Barclay,  the  great  champion  of 
absolute  monarchy,  is  forced  to  allow,  that  a  king  may 
be  resisted,  and  ceases  to  be  a  king.     That  is,  in  short, 
Dot  to  multiply  cases,  in  whatsoever  he  has  no  autho- 
rity, there  he  is  no  king,  and  may  be  resisted:  for 
wheresoever  the  authority  ceases,  the  king  ceases  too, 
and  becomes  like  other  men  who  have  no  authority. — 
And.these  two  cases  the  instances  differ  little  from  those 
^bove-mentioned,    to  be  destructive   to  governments, 
only  that  he  has  omitted  the  principle  from  which  his 
doctrine  flows ;  and  that  is,  the  breach  of  trust,  in  not 
preserving  the  form  of  government  agreed  on,  and  in 
not  intending  the  end  of  government  itself,  which  is 
the  public  good  and  preservation  of  property.     When 
a  king  has  dethroned  himself,  and  put  himself  in  a  state 
of  war  with  his  people,  what  shall  hinder  them  from 
prosecuting  him  who  is  no  king,  as  they  would  any 
other  man,  who  has  put  himself  into  a  state  of  war  with 
them ;  Barclay  and  those  of  his  opinion  would  do  well 
to  tell  us.     This  farther  I  desire  may  be  taken  notice  of 
out  of  Barclay,  that  he  says,  ^'  The  mischief  that  is  de- 
signed them,  the  people  may  prevent  before  it  be 
done  :  whereby  he  allows  resistance  when  tyranny  is 
but  in  design.     Such  designs  as  these  (says  he)  when 
any  king  harbours  in  his  thoughts  and  seriously  pro-^ 
^^  motes,  he  immediately  jtfives  up  all  care  and  thought 
''  of  the  commonwealth ; "  so  that,  according  to  him^ 
the  neglect  of  the  public  good  is  to  be  taken  as  an  evi- 
dence of  such  design,  or  at  least  for  a  sufficient  cause  of 
resistance.     And  the  reason  of  all,  he  gives  in  these 
words,   "  Because  he  betrayed  or  forced  his  people, 
"  whose  liberty  he  ought  carefully  to  have  preserved/' 
What  he  adds,  ^^  into  the  power  and  dominion  of  a 
*^  foreign  nation,"  signifies  nothing,  the  fault  and  for- 
feiture lying  in  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  which  he  ought 
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to  have  preserved,  and  not  in  any  distinction  of  the  per- 
sons to  whose  dominion  they  were  subjected.     The  peo- 
ple's right  is  equally  intaded,  and  their  liberty  lost, 
whether  they  are  made  slaves  to  any  of  their  own,  or  a 
foreign  nation ;  and  in  this  lies  the  injury,  and  against 
this  only  have  they  the  right  of  defence.     And  there  are 
instances  to  be  found  in  all  countries,  which  show,  that 
it  is  not  the  change  of  nations  in  the  persons  of  their  go- 
vernors, but  the  change  of  government,  that  gives  the 
offence.     Bilson,  a  bishop  of  our  church,  and  a  great 
stickler  for  the  power  and  prerogative  of  princes,  does, 
if  I  mistake  not,  in  his  treatise  of  christian  subjection, 
acknowledge,  that  princes  may  forfeit  their  power,  and 
their  title  to  the  obedience  of  their  subjects  ;  and  if  there 
needed  authority  in  a  case  where  reason  is  so  plain,  I 
could  send  my  reader  to  Bractan,'  Fortescue,  and  the 
author  of  the  Mirrour,  and  others,  writers  that  cannot 
be  suspected  to  be  ignorant  of  our  government,  or  enc" 
mies  to  it.     But  I  thought   Hooker  alone  might  be 
enough  to  satisfy  those  men,'  who  relying  on  him  for 
their  ecclesiastical  polity,  are  by  a  strange  fate  carried  to 
deny  those  principles  upon  which  he  builds  it.     Whe- 
ther they  are  herein  made  the  tools  of  cunninger  work- 
men, to  pull  down  their  own  fabric,  they  were  best 
look.     This  I  am  sure,  their  civil  policy  is  so  new,  so 
dangerous,  and  so  destructive  to  both  rulers  and  people, 
that  as  former  ages  never  could  bear   the  broaching 
of  it ;  so  it  may  be  hoped,  those  to  come,  redeemed 
from  the  impositions   of  these  Egyptian  under   task- 
masters, will  abhor  the  memory  of  such  servile  flatter- 
ers, who,  whilst  it  seemed  to  serve  their  turn,  resolved 
all  government  into  absolute  tyranny,  and  would  have 
all  men  born  to,  what  their  mean  souls  fitted  them  for, 
slavery. 

§  240.  Here,  it  is  like,  the  common  question  will 
be  made,  •*  Who  shall  be  judge,  whether  the  prince  or 
**  legislative  act  contrary  to  their  trust  ?  "  This,  perhaps, 
ill-affected  and  factious  men  may  spread  amongst  the 
people,  when  the  prince  only  makes  use  of  his  due  pre- 
rogative. To  this  I  reply,  "  The  people  shall  be 
**  judge ; "  for  who  shall  be  judge  whether  his  trustee 

2ig 
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or  deputy  acts  well^  and  according  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  but  he  who  deputes  him,  and  must  by  having 
deputed  him,  have  still  a  power  to  discard  him,  when 
he  fails  in  his  trust  ?  If  this  be  reasonable  in  particular 
cases  of  private  men,  why  should  it  be  otherwise  in  that 
of  the  greatest  moment,  where  the  welfare  of  millions 
is  concerned,  and  also  where  the  evil,  if  not  prevented, 
is  greater,  and  the  redress  very  difficult,  dear,  and  dan- 
gerous ? 

§  241,  But  farther,  this  question,  ("  Who  shall  be 
f*  judge  ?*')  cannot  mean  that  there  is  no  judge  at  all : 
for  where  there  is  no  judicature  on  earth,  to  decide  con- 
troversies amongst  men,  God  in  heaven  is  judge.  He 
alone,  it  is  true,  is  judge  of  the  right.  But  every  man 
is  judge  for  himself,  as  in  all  other  cases,  so  in  this, 
whether  another  hath  put  himself  into  a  state  of  war  with 
him,  and  whether  he  should  appeal  to  the  supreme  judge, 
as  Jephthah  did. 

§  242.  If  a  controversy  arise  betwixt  a  prince  and 
some  of  the  people,  in  a  matter  where  the  law  is  silent, 
or  doubtful,  and  the  thing  be  of  great  consequence,  I 
should  think  the  proper  umpire,  in  such  a  case,  should 
be  the  body  of  the  people :  £Dr  in  cases  where  the  prince 
hath  a  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  is  dispensed  from  the 
common  ordinary  rules  of  the  law ;  there,  if  any  men . 
find  themselves  aggrieved,  and  think  the  prince  acts 
contrary  to,  or  beyond  that  trust,  who  so  proper  to 
judge  as  the  body  of  the  people,  (who,  at  first,  lodged 
that  trust  in  him)  how  far  they  meant  it  should  extend  ? 
But  if  the  prince,  or  whoever  they  be  in  the  administra* 
tion,  decline  that  way  of  determination,  the  appeal  then 
lies  no  where  but  to  heaven ;  force  between  either  per- 
sons, who  have  no  known  superior  on  earth,  or  which 
permits  no  appeal  to  a  judge  on  earth,  being  properly 
a  state  of  war,  wherein  the  appeal  lies  only  to  heaven  ; 
and  in  that  state  the  injured  party  must  judge  for  him- 
self, when  he  will  think  fit  to  make  use  of  that  appeal, 
and  put  himself  upon  it. 

§  243.  To  conclude.  The  power  that  every  indivi- 
dual gave  the  society,  when  he  entered  into  it,  can  ne- 
ver revert  to  the  individuals  again,  as  long  as  the  society 
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lasts,  but  will  always  remain  in  the  community;  be- 
cause without  this  there  can  be  no  community^  no  com- 
monwealth, which  is  contrary  to  the  original  agree- 
ment :  so  also  when  the  society  hath  placed  the  legisla- 
tive in  any  assembly  of  men,  to  continue  in  them  and 
their  successors^  with  direction  and  authority  for  pro- 
viding such  successors,  the  legislative  can  never  revert 
to  the  people  whilst  that  government  lasts;  because, 
having  provided  a  legislative  with  power  to  continue 
for  ever,  they  have  given  up  their  political  power  to  the 
legislative,  and  cannot  resume  it.  But  if  they  have  set 
limits  to  the  duration  of  their  legislative,  and  made  this 
supreme  power  in  any  person,  or  assembly,  only  tempo- 
rary ;  or  else,  when  by  the  miscarriages  of  those  in  au- 
thority, it  is  forfeited ;  upon  the  forfeiture,  or  at  the 
determination  of  the  time  set,  it  reverts  to  the  society, 
and  the  people  have  a  right  to  act  as  supi'eme,  and  con- 
tinue the  legislative  in  themselves  ;  or  erect  a  new  form, 
or  under  the  old  form  place  it  in  new  hands,  as  they 
think  good. 
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not  his  sovereignty,  235 

his  absolute  dominion  not 
proved  by Eve*s  subjection,24;4j 
— ■  of  the  conveyance  of  his 
supposed  monarchical  power, 

273 
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any  one  heir  of  his  autho- 
rity, 290 
the  difficulties  of  discover- 
ing the  true  heir,  292,302,  &c. 
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conquest,  44-3 
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things  dear/  39 
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CHILDREN  not  born  in  a  full 
state  of  equality,  368 

•'-^— —  yet  they  are  born  to 
it,  Sfl9 

■"^ '  when  they  come  to  be 

free,  371 

*^ how  they  are  said  to  be 

born  free,  372 
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ciety. 
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wise,    200 
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— —  the  art  of  it  should  be 
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of  the  conqueredt  440 

■  yet  not  over  their  es- 

tatesi  i^nd  why^  447»  4M 

Corn,  the  price  of  it  depends  on 
its  plenty,  170 
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EQUALITY  (natural)  may  be 
altered  by  seteral  things,  34O9 

Ac. 

Esau,  his  forces  proved  him  not 
an  heir  to  Adam'a  dominions, 

SH,  Si5 
Bxehango  (of  money)  in  several 

places  how  regulated,  50 

— — — ~  when  it  is  high  or  low,  149- 

Ac. — the  reasons  of  both,  ibid. 
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FATHERS,  Fihner's  account  of 
their  authority,  225,  226 

■^   ■■  have  not  an  absolnte  pow« 

er  over  their  children,        265 

■  give  not  life  to  their  €hil« 

dren,  251 

■■■■  seldom  intend  to  commu* 
nicate  life,  and  sometimes  wisU 
the  contrary,  252 

■■  have  no  power  to  expose 

their  children,  253> 

some  fathers  have  fitttten- 


ed  and  eat  their  children,  254 
have  not  power  to  sacri- 
fice their  ofispring,  256 
their  authority  cannot  be 


transferred  more  than  that  of  a 
husband,  286 

their  power  may  be  for- 


feited, but  not  alienated,  287 
■  how  they  in  time  became 

princes,  382 

Fatherhood,  Moses  and  Joshua 

not  madegovernorsby  theright 

of  it,  330 

—— —  the  juck^es  and  kings  of 

Israel  ruled  not  by  this  title,  331 
Flhner,  (Sir  Robert)  a  breviate  of 

his  syeten  of  government,  215 


Filmer,  (Sir  R.)  asserts  that  nope 
are  born  free,  215 

•V— — >*-  his  reason*  against  native 

.  freedom  considered,  ibid. 

»*■  his  notions  of  fatherly  au- 
thority, \     '      217 

he  affirms    kings  to  be 

nbove  law,  ibid. 

"^ his  strange  interpretatlpn 

of  scripture,  223 

'         sufficiently  confbtes  his 

own  schemes,  270,2^1, 

«— — —  sa3's,  it  meters  not  how 
kings  come  by  their  power,  274* 

■  >  '  ■  makes  an  usurper  have 
right  to  govern,  ibid. 

First  barn,  has  no  natural  right, 
by  being  so,  to  dominion,  101 

Force,  when  without  authority,  to 
be  opposed  with  fbrce,  443, 444 

<«^— «>  promises  extorted  by  it,  not 
binding,  451 

Free,  men  are  naturally  80^  213 

339 

Freedom,  (natural)  men  not  de- 
prived of  without  their  own 
consent,  420 

vi-M.-  how  men  subject  themselves 
to  any  government,   409^  414, 
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GAMESTERS  injurious  to  the 
public  welfare,  ^  28,  29 

God  speaks  in  scripture  so  as  to 
be  understood,  245,  246 

Gold,  altering  its  value  by  a  law 
in  proportion  to  silver,  tends  to 
impoverish  a  nation,  98,  &c. 
not  the  measure  of  com. 
merce  as  silver  is,  151 

why  it  should  notwithstand- 
ing this,  be  coined,  ibid, 
the  proportion  between  it 
and  silver,  193 

Government  cannot  naturally  de- 
scend by  hereditary  right,  275, 

&c. 

■ »■  bow  it  difiers  from  pro- 
perty, 283 

*■■■■■  '■■  that  which  gives  r^jhl 
to  it,  in  Ih9  pr^ent  possessor. 
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mOst  give  it  to  the  successor, 

284,  &c. 

Crovemment,  it  is  absolutely  ne-^ 

cessaryto  knovr  who  has  the 

right  to  it,  275 

■■  how  many  ways  it  may 

be  dissolved,  464/ &c; 

■'  what  right  tlie  cornmu* 

nity  have  to  preserve  iheva* 

selves,  under  ill  management 

of  it,  46a 

no  great  danger  of  a 


I. 


people's    being     forward    to 

change  it,  471 

■  the  end  of  it  is  the  good 

of  mankind,  412,  &c. 
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the  people  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  tyrannical  abuse  of 
it,  476 

■■         how  the  abuse  of  it 
may  be  resisted,  478 

when,    according    to 


Barclay,  governors  lose  their 
right  to  it,  478,  481 
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when  it  is  forfeited  by  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  it,  48S 
Guineas,  how  raising  them  impo- 
verished the  nation,  194 
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controversies  about    him, 
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nations,  292 
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get,                                    ibid. 
why  the  merchants  of  it- 
undersell  others,                   80 
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be  scarce  there,                   95 
Hooker,  his  judgement  concern* 
ing  civil  government,         346 


JACOB  became  not  a  sovereign 
by  getting  the  birth-right,  298 

James  I.  (king  of  England)  his 
judgment  of  tyranny,         457 

Inheritance,  how  goods  Came  to 
descend  by  it  from  parents  to 
children,  282, 283 

■  political    government 

naturally  descends  by  it,  no 
more  than  conjugal,  286 

Interest  (of  money)  cannot  be  ef- 
fectually limited  by  a  law       4 

'■  the  ill  consequences  of  at- 

tempting to  limit  It,  5,6 

■  the  difference  between 
natural  and  legal  interest,      9 

what  raises  the  natural 
interest,  ibid. 

■  can  be  no  more  limited 


than  the  hire  of  houses  and 
ships,  10 

— — —  the  mischiefs  of  reducing 
it  low,  1 1 

the  rent  of  land,  &c,  m  y 

as  well  be  limited,  36 

sinking  it,  increases  not 


the  value  of  other  commodities, 
but  the  contrary,  32 

yet  it  is  fit  the  law  should 


lay  some  restraint  upon  it,  and 
why,  63 

reasons  for  61.  per  cent. 


being  the  best  proportion,  64 
■■  the  height  of  it  no  pre- 
judice to  trade,  66 
—  why  it  is  low  in  Holland, 

66—69 
if  it  were  generally  low. 


it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
trade,  69 

••^—  the  lowering  of  it  would 


render  it  more  difficult  to  bor- 
row, 76 
Judah  (tlie  patriarch)  had  no  do* 
minion  of  life  and  death,     309 

K. 

KINGDOMgrows  rich  or  power-* 
erful,  just  as  a  fanner  does,  19 
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L. 


LABOURi  much  more  owing  to 

it  than  to  nature,      861— S62 

Labour  first  gave  right  to  pro* 


perty, 


364 


Land,  the  yearly  rent  of  it  might 
better  be  limited  than  the  in- 
terest of  moneys  36,  37 
the  price  of  it  rises  not  by 
lowering  the  interest,  30. — 
The  cause  of  this,  37 
rises  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  buyers,  39,  53 
what  increases  the  sellers  of 
it,  53 
what  diminishes  the  number 
of  its  purchasers,  54 
the  value  of  it  decreases 
with  the  decay  of  trade,  ibid. 
—  too  much  advance  of  its 
price  an  injury  to  the  public,  62 

— — »  why  men  pay  taxes  for  it, 
though  mortgaged^  75 

— —  how  it  came  at  first  to  be 
appropriated,  360 

Landholders,  want  of  trade  a 
great  loss  to  them,  25,  54,  56 

Laws  (human)  must  not  be  con* 
trary  to  the  law  of  nature  or 
scripture,  419,  note 

Legislative  power,  how  it  is 
bounded,  423 

Liberty,  how  men  are  by  nature 
in  the  state  of  it,  339 

■  wherein  it  consists,    351 

■'  restraint  by  the   law  of 

nature  consistent  with  it^   341 
how  far  it  is  given  up,  by 


becoming  members  of  a  com- 
monwealth, 396,  &c. 

Lineal  succession,  not  restored 

in  the  kings  of  Israel,         337 

none  observed  among 

the  rulers  of  Israel  till  David's 

time,  334 

Lowndes  (Mr.)  propounded  to 
have  our  money  reduced  to 
one-fifth  less  value,  153 

-— ^^-  his  reasons  for  lessening 
the  value  of  money,  answered, 

ibid. 
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MONARCHY,  how  govern* 
ment,  at  first,  genendfy  came 
to  be  so,  400.  Vid.  Absolute 
Mofuirchy. 
Money  due  to  foreigners  cannot 
always  be  paid  in  goods  or  bill» 
of  exchange,  17 

necessity  of  a  proportion  of 
it  in  trade,  21 

want  of  it  very  injurious  to- 
landholders,  25 

«-. —  lowering  the  value  of  it 
increaseth  not  the  value  of 
other  things,  30—35 

— • —  it  is  valued  according  to  the 
plenty  or  scarcity  of  commodi- 
ties, 30,  32,  34,  Se 
mischievous  consequences 
of  a  scarcity  of  it,  47 — 50 
want  of  it  at  last  falls  upon 
land,  73—75 
how  the  value  of  it  may  be 
said  to  be  raised^  82—^ 
~- —  it  cannot  be  really  raised, 
unless  in  proportion  to  its 
plenty  or  scarceness,  82 
raising  in  denomination, 
tends  to  impoverish  a  nation, 

8& 

is  valued  according  to  the 

quantity  of  silver  contained  in 

it,  89— How  it  comes  to  be 

otherwise  when  clipped,       94 

—  the  advantage  of  it  in  coin» 
merce  above  uncoined  silver^ 

88 

—  the    cause   of  melting    it- 
down,  90 

ic  is  better  for  the  public  to 


be  milled  than  hammered,  91 
raising    the    denomination 


will  not  hinder  the  exportation 
of  it,  91,  9S 

the  value  of  it  should  be 


kept  as  steady  as  possible,  lOS 
the  proportion  should  al- 


ways be  exactly  kept  between 
that  of  gold  and  silver,  97,  99 
constant    equality    of   its 


value,   the  interest  of  every 


country, 


ibid. 


INDEX. 


Money,  making  it  lighter  than  it 
should  be  is  unjust,     109,  &c. 

lowering'  it,  no  advantage 
in  selling  8n4  letting  of  land, 

112,  &c. 

why  so  little  is  sometimes 
coined,  119 

it  is  really  Taloable  accord- 
ing to  its  weight,  139.-*This 
must  be  understood  of  silver 
without  the  alloy,  140 

vhy  so  much  was  coined 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and 
a'fter^  130 

how  it  answers  all  things, 

189 

-^•«- the  denomination  alters  not 

the  intrinsic  value,  ibid. 

lessening  its  real  value  is 
worse  than  clipping,  14<& 

its  being  current  only  for 
its  weight,  is  the  most  effectual 
way  to  stop  the  mischief  of 
clipping,  14f7 

it  is  necessary  in  proportion 
to  the  plenty  of  it  in  neigh- 
bouring nations,  148 

it  will  always  be  of  equal 
value  with  the  same  weight  of 
standard  silver,  158 

what  causes  the  exportation 
of  it,  160 

*— it  ought  not  to  be  made 
lighter,  though  silver  were 
grown  dearer,  164 

lessening  it  would  be-  a 
gain  to  money  hoarders,  but  a 
loss  to  others,  166 

by  making  it  one-fif^h  light- 
er, creditors  and  landlords  lose 
20  per  cent.  168 

and  labourers  also  lose  by 
it,  unless  they  have  one-fifth 
more  wages,  170 

• — the  change  of  its  name 
will  not  alter  its  value,       177 

the  insignificancy  of  lessen- 
ing, explained  by  familiar 
similitudes,  ibid. 

if  a  crown  of  it  (e.  g.)  be 
called  75  pence,  it  will  buy  no 
more  goods  than  if  it  be  called 
00  pence,  180 


Money,  lowering  its  value  will  not 
render  it  more  generally  use- 
ful, ibid. 

— —  it  cannot  be  of  the  full 
price  of  bullion,  because  of 
exporting  the  latter,  184 

— —  the  true  raising  it  is  by  put- 
ing  more  silver  in  it,  185 

-^ —  how  it  has  been  altered  in 
former  times,  185,— ^^and  the 
most  probable  occasion  of  it, 

187 

Money,  how  to  prevent  the  melt- 
ing of  it  down  or  exporting 
it,  199 

■  ■  how  the  use  of  it  first  en- 
larged the  extent  of  property, 

365-rS66 
Vid.  Interest  of  Money, 


■N. 


NATURE,  men  are  by  it  in  a 
state  of  equality,  340 

———by  it  people  have 
liberty,  but  not  licence,     841 

in  the  state  of  it,  every 

one  has  right  to  punish  the 
breach  of  its  law«        341 ,  342 

———the  inconveniences  of 


it  not  greater  than  of  absolute 
monarchy,  345 

independent     princes 


are  still  in  the  state  of  it,  346 
Noah  had  authority  given  him, 

in  common  with  his  sons,  235 
-— —  was  not  the  sole  heir  of  the 

world,  238 

-p- — had    a    greater    dominion 

over  the  creatures  than  Adam, 

239 
— — none  of  his  sons  heir  to 

Adam,  more  than  the  rest,  316 


P. 


PAR  (in  the  exchange  of  money) 
what  it  means,  149 

Parental  power,  perhaps  a  more 
fit  phrase  than  (as  usual) 
paternal  power,         367,  368 

*— — -how  it  differs  from 
political,  378 


INDEX. 


Parents^  their  power  tetnporaryi 
but  the  honour  due  to  them 
perpetual,  875 

— — *^  the  ground  and  extent  of 
their  power  over  their  children* 

370,  &c.. 

— may  give  masters  au- 
thority to  use  force  upon 
their  children,  377 

Patriarchy  this  name  denotes  not 
having  sovereign  power  from 
Adam^  315 

Perjury,  to  be  carefully  prevent- 
ed by  law-makers,  6 

"  "  frequent  oaths  a  great 
occasion  of  it,  ^      6 

Peru*  some  of  the  inhabitants 
fattened  and  eat  children,  254} 

Political  power,  what  it  is,  338 

—339 

■■  though  in  some  cases  it 

is  "  absolute,"  yet  not  "  arbi- 
trary/' 422 

Political  societies,  how  framed, 

394 

p— —  how  they  began,  4?00,  &c. 

must  be  determined  by 

the  majority,  unless  they  agree 
on  a  greater  number,  395 
why  we  have  no  histori- 


cal account  of  their  beginning 

397,  &c. 

Power,  paternal,  political,  and 

despotical,  440 

Vid.  Supreme. 

Prerogative,  wherein  it  consists, 

434,  &c. 

*— how  and  why   it   is 

sometimes  limited,  437 

-*— — ^—  the  end  of  it  is  the 
public  good,  ibid» 

'  who  may  judge  con- 

cerning the  right  or  wrong  use 
of  it,  438 

if  people  are  injured 


Property,  how  men  comie  to  have 
It,  361,  S67 

■■  how    it    18    naturally 

bounded,  S68,  &c. 

■  " in  land  and  other  things, 

at  first  required  by  labour,  ibid. 

■■  '  ■  how  this  is  h  common  ad- 
vantage, S64 

■  it  was  at  length  settled 
by  law,  STl 

cannot  be  rightly  taken 


by  it,  they  may  appeal' to  hea- 
ven, 439 
Price  of  things  not  always  pro- 
portionable to  their  usefulness, 

41 
■  of  foreign  commodities  ad- 
vances by  being  taxed,  but 
that  of  home  ones  falls,        58 
Price,  the  reason  of  this,      ibid. 


from  any,  without  their  con- 
sent, '422 
Providence,  the  bounty  of  It,  in 
making  the  most  useful  things 
commonly  the  cheapest,      41 

R. 

REBELLION,  the  word  some- 
times used  for  a  lawful  war, 

474 

■  the  best  means  to  pre- 
vent it,  is  good  government, 

ibid. 

— ^ governors   may     be 

guilty  of  it   as  well   as   the' 
governed,  ibid. 

Rents,  the  advantage  of  paying 
them  quarterly,  or  weekly,  27 

■  the  causes  of  their  falling, 

69,  70 

Representatives  of  the  people, 

how  sometimes  very  unequal, 

432,  433 

•— corrupting   them,  or 

pre-engagingthe  electors,tends 
to  dissolve    the  government, 

470 

Resistance  of  tyranny,  when  it 

is  lawful,  476 

when  it  is  lawful  to  be 

used,  ibid. 

.■  it  is  warrantable  to  use 

it,  for  repelling  illegal  force, 

482 
S. 

SELLERS,     plenty   of    them 
makes  things  cheap,  39 

Shem  (the  patriarch)  was  no  ab- 
solute monarch,  321,  &c. 

Silver  is  ten  times  more  plentiful 
now,  than  two  hundred  year 
ago,  and  why,  4 


INDEX. 


Silver,  it  is  therefore  nine  parts  in 

ten  cheaper,  ibid. 

— •  properly  speaking,  none  of 

it  is  finer  than  other,         140 

measures  the  value  of  other 

things,  140, 141 

how  standard  is  in  England 

proportioned  with   alloy,  142> 

—143 

the  advantages  of  its  being 

mixed  with  copper  in  money, 

ibid* 
is  brought  in  by  an  overba- 
lance of  trade,  148, 149 
is    alone    the  measure  of 
commerce,  and  not  gold,  151, 

152 

when  it  may  be  said  to  rise 

or  fall  in  the  value  of  it,  154, 

155 
it  is  always  in  value  accord- 
ing to  its  weight,  if  standard, 

150 
how  unreasonable  it  is  to 
pretend  it  to  be  worth  more  un- 
coined, than  coined,  171 — 173 
whence  uncoined  some- 
times advances  in  the  price  of 
it,  174 

Slavery,  it  is  hard  to  suppose 
'  any  one  to  plead  for  it    in 
earnest,  212 

■  wherein  it  consists,    351 
Slaves,  men  are  not  born  such, 

213,  &c. 

■  '  the  Israelites  were  not 
so,  when  returned  out  of  E- 
gypt,  329 

Jacob's  sons  were    not 


T. 


TAXES  generally  fall  at  last 
upon  land,  hS — 57 

■  _'  increase  the  price  of 

foreign,  but  lessen  that  of  home 
commodities,  59 

though  laid  upon  trade 


in  Holland,  yet  they  chiefly 
impoverish  Inndholder?,  60,61, 

Trade  is  hindered  by  lowering 
the  interest  of  money,  12 

■  enriches    a   nation    more 

than  mines  do,  ibid. 

Trade,  when  it  is  gainful,  or  a 
loss  to  a  nation,  18 

the  general  decay  of  it  les- 
sens the  value  of  land,  53,  &c. 
what  is  the  overbalance  of 
it,  148 

Tyranny,  wherein  it  consists,  457 

speech  of  king  James  I. 

concerning  it,  ibid, 

the  greatness  of  the  per- 


such,  as  appears  by  Reuben 
and  Judah,  330 

Societv,  vid.  Conjugal  and  Poli- 
ticaL 

Spain  is  itself  poor,  though  it 
furnishes  all  other  nations  with 
gold  and  silver,  72 

Supreme  power  of  the  common- 
wealth, where  it  lies,  427 


sons  exercising  it  aggravates 
the  crime,  459 

U. 

USURPATION,  whereinit  con- 
sists,  455 

W, 

WAR,  the  state  of  it  describ- 
ed, 347,  &c. 

■  ■  -^  '  ■  he  that  seeks  the  life  or 
liberty  oi*  another,  is  in  a  state 
of  it,  ibid. 

'  '  how  it  differs  from  the 
state  of  nature,  34.8 

• avoiding  i<;,  the  design  of 

forming  society,  350 

West-Indies,  some  nations  there 
have  no  supreme  governor, 
unless  in  time  of  war,  398, 402 

Wheat,  more  fit  than  most  other 
things,  for  a  common  measure 
of  trade,  4,5 

*  it  is  not  so  useful  for  ex- 

change as  money,  47 


'  END  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLtJME. 
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